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Chapter 1 

GOALS, ROADS AND CONTEMPORARY 
STARTING-POINT 

A bout the ideal goal of human effort there exists in 
. our civilization and, for nearly thirty centuries, there 
has existed a very general agreement. From Isaiah to 
Karl Marx the prophets have spoken with one voice. In 
the Golden Age to which they look forward there will be 
liberty, peace, justice and brotherly love. _ ‘Nation shall no 
more lift sword against nation’; ‘the free development of 
each will lead to the free development of all’; ‘the world 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea,’ 

With regard to the goal, I repeat, there is and for long 
has been a very general agreement. Not so with regard 
to the roads which lead to that goal. Here unanimity and 
certainty give place to utter confusion, to the clash of 
contradictory opinions, dogmatically held and acted upon 
with the violence of fanaticism. 

There are some who believe — and it is a very popular 
belief at the present time — that the royal road to a better 
world is the road of economic reform. For some, the 
short cut to Utopia is military conquest and the hegemony 
of one particular nation; for others, it is armed revolution 
and the dictatorship of a particular class. All these think 
mainly in terms of social machinery and large-scale organiza- 
tion. There are others, however, who approach the 
problem from the opposite end, and believe that desirable 
social changes can be brought about most effectively by 
changing the individuals who compose society. Of the 
A I 



ENDS AND MEANS 

people who think in this way, some pin their faith to 
education, some to psycho-analysis, some to applied 
behaviourism. There are others, on the contrary, who 
believe that no desirable ‘change of heart’ can be brought 
about without supernatural aid. There must be, they 
say, a return to religion. (Unhappily, they cannot agree 
on the religion to which the return should be made.) 

At this point it becomes necessary to say something 
about that ideal individual into whom the changers of 
heart desire to transform themselves and others. Every 
age and class has had its ideal. The ruling classes in 
Greece idealized the magnanimous man, a sort of scholar- 
and-gentleman. Kshatriyas in early India and feudal nobles 
in mediaeval Europe held up the ideal of the chivalrous 
man. The honnka homme makes his appearance as the 
ideal of seventeenth-century gentlemen ; the philosopher as 
the ideal of their descendants in the eighteenth century. 
The nineteenth century idealized the respectable man. The 
twentieth has already witnessed the rise and fall of the 
liberal man and the emergence of the sheep-like social 
man and the god-like Leader. Meanwhile the poor and 
downtrodden have always dreamed nostalgically of a man 
ideally well-fed, free, happy and unoppressed. 

Among this bewildering multiplicity of ideals which 
shall we choose.^ The answer is that we shall choose 
none. For it is clear that each one of these contradictory 
ideals is the fruit of particular social circumstances. To 
some extent, of course, this is true of every thought and 
aspiration that has ever been formulated. Some thoughts 
and aspirations, however, are manifestly less dependent on 
jparticular social circumstances than others. And here aj 
Iteignificant fact emerges: all the ideals of human behaviour' 
|j formulated hy those who have been most successful in 
j! freeing themselves from the prejudices of their time and 
place are singularly alike. Liberation from prevailing con- 
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THE CONTEMPORARY STARTING-POINT 
ventions of thought, feeling and behaviour is accomplished 
most effectively by the practice of disinterested virtues and 
through direct insight into the real nature of ultimate 
reality. (Such insight is a gift, inherent in the individual; 
but, though inherent, it cannot manifest itself completely 
except where certain conditions are fulfilled. The principal 
pre-condition of insight is, precisely, tire practice of dis- 
interested virtues.) To some extent critical intellect is 
also a liberating force. But the way in which intellect is 
used depends upon the will. Where the will is not dis- 
interested, the intellect tends to be used (outside the 
non-human fields of technology, science or pure mathe- 
matics) merely as an instrument for the rationalization of 
passion and prejudice, the justification of self-interest. 
That is why so few even of ffie acutest philosophers have 
succeeded in liberating themselves completely from the 
narrow prison of their age and country. It is seldom 
indeed that they achieve as much freedom as the mystics 
and the founders of religion. The most nearly free 
men have always been those who combined virtue with 
insight. 

Now, among these freest of human beings there has 
been, for the last eighty or ninety generations, substantial 
agreement in regard to the ideal individual. The enslaved 
have held up for admiration now this model of a man, 
now that ; but at all times and in all places, the free have 
spoken with only one voice. 

It is difficult to find a single word that will ‘adequately 
describe the ideal man of the free philosophers, the mystics, 
the founders of religions. *Non-attached * is perhaps the 
best. The ideal man is tEe non-attached man. Non- 
attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached 
to his craving for power and possessions. Non-attached 
to the objects of these various desires. Non-attached to 
his anger and hatred; non-attached to his exclusive loves, 
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Non-attachecl to wealth, fame, social position. Non- 
attached even to science, art, speculation, philanthropy. 
Yes, non-attached even to these. For, like patriotism, in 
Nurse Cavell’s phrase, ‘they are not enough.’ Non- 
attachment to self and to what are called ‘the things of 
this world’ has always been associated in the teachings of 
the philosophers and the founders of religions with attach- 
ment to an ultimate reality greater and more significant 
than the self. Greater and more significant than even the 
best things that this world has to offer. Of the nature 
of this ultimate reality I shall speak in the last chapters 
of this book. All that I need do in this place is to point 
out that the ethic of non-attachment has always been 
correlated with cosmologies that affirm the existence of a 
spiritual reality underlying the phenomenal world and im- 
parting to it whatever value or significance it possesses. 

Non-attachment is negative only in name. The practice 
of non-attachment entails the practice of all the virtues. 
It entails the practice of charity, for example; for there 
are no more fatal impediments than angei (even ‘righteous 
indignation’) and cold-blooded malice to the identification 
of the self with the immanent and transcendent more-than- 
self. It entails the practice of courage; for fear is a painful 
and obsessive identification of the self with its body. 
(Fear is negative sensuality, just as sloth is negative malice.) 
It entails the cultivation of intelligence; for insensitive 
stupidity is a main root of all the other vices. It entails 
the practice of generosity and disinterestedness ; for avarice 
and the love of possessions constrain their victim to 
equate themselves with mere things. And so on. It is 
unnecessary any further to labour the point, sufficiently 
obvious to anyone who chooses to think about the matter, 
that non-attachment imposes upon those who would 
practise it the adoption of an intensely positive attitude 
towards the wotld. 
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The ideal of non-attachment has been formulated and 
systematically preached again and again in the course of 
the last three thousand years. We find it (along -with 
everything else !) in Hinduism. It is at the very heart of 
the teachings of the Buddha. For the Chinese the doctrine 
is formulated by Lao Tsu. A little later, in Greece, the 
ideal of non-attachmfent is proclaimed, albeit with a certain 
Pharisaic priggishness, by the Stoics. The Gospel of 
Jesus is essentially a gospel of non-attachment to ‘the 
things of this world,’ and of attachment to God. What- 
ever may have been the aberrations of organized Chris- 
tianity — and they range from extravagant asceticism to the 
most brutally cynical forms of realpolitik — there has been 
no lack of Christian philosophers to reaffirm the ideal of 
non-attachment. Here is John Tauler, for example, telling 
us that ‘ freedom is complete purity and detachment which 
seeketh the Eternal; an isolated, a withdrawn being, 
identical with God or entirely attached to God.’ Here is 
the author of The Imitation, who bids us ‘pass through 
many cares as though without care; not after the manner 
of a sluggard, but by a certain prerogative of a free mind, 
which does not cleave with inordinate affection to any 
creature.’ One could multiply such citations almost in- 
definitely. Meanwhile, moralists outside the Christian 
tradition have affirmed the need for non-attachment no 
less insistently than the Christians. What Spinoza, for 
example, calls ‘blessedness’ is simply the state of non- 
attachment; his ‘human bondage,’ the condition of one 
who identifies himself with his desires, emotions and 
thought-processes, or with their objects in the external 
world. 

The non-attached man is one who, in Buddhist phrase- 
ology, puts an end to pain; and he puts an end to pain, 
not only in himself, but also, by refraining from malicious 
and stupid activity, to such pain as he may inflict cm 
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others. He is the happy or ‘blessed’ man as well as the 
good man. 

A few moralists — of whom Nietzsche is the most 
celebrated and the Marquis de Sade tlie most uncom- 
promisingly consistent — have denied the value of non- 
attachment. But these men are manifestly victims of their 
temperament and their particular social surroundings. 
Unable to practise non-attachment, they are unable to 
preach it ; themselves slaves, they cannot even understand 
the advantages of freedom. They stand outside the great 
tradition of civilized Asiatic and European philosophy. In 
the sphere of ethical thought they are eccentrics. Similarly 
such victims of particular social circumstances as Machiavelli, 
Hegel and the contemporary philosophers of Fascism and 
dictatorial Communism, are eccentrics in the sphere of 
political thought. 

Such, then, are the ideals for society and for the individual 
which were originally formulated nearly three thousand 
years ago in Asia, and which those who have not 
broken with the tradition of civilization still accept. 
In relation to these ideals, what are the relevant con- 
temporary facts They may be summed up very briefly. 
Instead of advancing towards the ideal goal, most of 
the peoples of the world are rapidly moving away 
from it. 

‘Real progress,’ in the words of Dr. R. R. Marett, 
is progress in charity, all other advances being secondary 
thereto.’ In the course of recorded history real progress 
has been made by fits and starts. Periods of advance in 
charity have alternated with periods of regression. The 
eighteenth century was an epoch of real progress. So was 
most of the nineteenth, in spite of the horrors of indus- 
trialism, or rather because of the energetic way in which 
its men of good will tried to put a stop to those horrors. 
The present age is still humanitarian in spots; but where 
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THE CONTEMPORARY STARTING-POINT , 
major political issues are concerned, it has witnessed a 
definite regression in charity. 

Thus, eighteenth-century thinkers were unanimous in 
condemning the use of torture by the State. Not only is 
torture freely used by the rulers of twentieth-century 
Europe; there are also theorists who are prepared to 
justify every form of State-organized atrocity, from flogging 
and branding to the wholesale massacre of minorities and 
general war. Another painfully significant symptom is 
the equanimity with which the twentieth-century public 
responds to written accounts and even to photographs 
and moving pictures of slaughter and atrocity. By way of 
excuse it may be urged that, during the last twenty years, 
people have supped so full of horrors, that horrors no 
longer excite either their pity for the victims or their 
indignation against the perpetrators. But the fact of 
indifference remains; and because nobody bothers about 
horrors, yet more horrors are perpetrated. 

Closely associated with the regression in charity is the 
decline in men’s regard for truth. At no period of the 
world’s history has organized lying been practised so 
shamelessly or, thanks to modern technology, so efficiently 
or on so vast a scale as by the political and economic 
dictators of the present century. Most of this organized 
lying takes the form of propaganda, inculcating hatred and 
vanity, and preparing men’s minds for war. The principal 
aim of the liars is the eradication of charitable feelings 
and behaviour in the sphere of international politics. 

Another point; charity cannot progress towards univer- 
sality unless the prevailing cosmology is either monotheistic 
or pantheistic — unless there is a general belief that all men 
are ‘the sons of God’ or, in Indian phrase, that ‘thou art 
that,’ tat tvam asL The last fifty years have witnessed 
a great retreat from monotheism towards idolatry. The 
worship of one God has been abandoned in favour of the 
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worship of such local divinities as die nation, the class 
and even the deified individual. 

Such is the world in which we find ourselves— a world 
which, judged by the only acceptable criterion of progress, 
is manifestly in regression. Technological advance is 
rapid. But without progress in charity, technological 
advance is useless. Indeed, it is worse than useless. 
Technological progress has merely provided us with more 
efficient means for going backwards. 

How can the regression in charity through which we 
are living, and for which each one of us is in some measure 
responsible, be halted and reversed.^ How can existing 
society be transformed into the ideal society described by 
the prophets How can the average sensual man and the 
' exceptional (and more dangerous) ambitious man be trans- 
formed into those non-attached beings, who alone can 
create a society significantly better than our own.^ These 
are the questions which I shall try to answer in the present 
volume. 

In the process of answering them, I shall be compelled 
to deal with a very great variety of subjects. Inevitably; 
for human activity is complex, human motivation ex- 
ceedingly mixed. By many writers, this muhifariousness 
of men’s thoughts, opinions, purposes and actions is 
insufficiently recognized. Over-simplifying the problem, 
they prescribe an over-simplified solution, llecause of this 
I have thought it necessary to preface the main arguments 
of the book with a discussion of the nature of explanation. 
What do we mean when we say that we have ‘explained’ 
a complex situation? What do we mean when we talk 
of one event being the cause of another ? Unless we know 
the answer to these questions, our speculations regarding 
the nature and cure of social disorders are likely to be 
incomplete and one-sided. 

Our discussion of the nature of explanation brings us 
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THE CONTEMPORARY STARTING-POINT 
to the conclusion that causation in human affairs is multiple 
— in other words, that any given event has many causes. 
Hence it follows that there can be no single sovereign 
cure for the diseases of the body politic. The remedy for 
social disorder must be sought simultaneously in many 
different fields. Accordingly, in the succeeding chapters, 
I proceed to consider the most important of these fields of 
activity, beginning with the political and economic and 
proceeding to the fields of personal behaviour. In every 
case I suggest the kind of changes that must be made if 
men are to realize the ideal ends at which they all profess 
to be aiming. This involves us, incidentally, in a dis- 
cussion of the relation of means to ends. Good ends, 
as I have frequently to point out, can be achieved only 
by the employment of appropriate means. The end 
cannot justify the means, for the simple and obvious 
reason that the means employed determine the nature of 
the ends produced. 

These chapters, from the second to the twelfth, con- 
stitute a kind of practical cookery book of reform. They 
contain political recipes, economic recipes, educational 
recipes, recipes for the organization of industry, of local 
communities, of groups of devoted individuals. They 
also contain, by way of warning, descriptions of the way 
things ought not to be done — recipes for not realizing 
the ends one professes to desire, recipes for stultifying 
idealism, recipes for paving hell with good intentions. 

This cookery book of reform culminates in the last 
section of the book, in which I discuss the relation existing 
between the theories and the practices of reformers on the 
one hand and the nature of the universe on the other. 
What sort of world is this, in which men aspire to good 
and yet so frequently achieve evil? What is the sense 
and point of the whole affair? What is man’s place in it 
and how are his ideals, his systems of values, related to 
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the universe at large? It is with such questions that I 
shall deal in the last three chapters. To the ‘practical 
man’ tliey may seem irrelevant. But in fact they are not. 
It is in the light of our beliefs about the ultimate nature 
of reality that we formulate our conceptions of right and 
wrong j and it is in the light of our conceptions of right 
and wrong that we frame our conduct, not only in the 
relations of private life, but also in the sphere of politics 
and economics. So far from being irrelevant, our meta- 
physical beliefs are the finally determining factor in all 
our actions. That is why it has seemed to me necessary 
to round off my cookery book of practical recipes with a 
discussion of first principles. The last three chapters are 
the most significant and, even from the purely practical 
point of view, the most important in the book. 
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Chapter II 

THE NATURE OF EXPLANATION 

A bout the goal, I repeat, there has for long been 
. agreement. We know what sort of society we should 
like to be members of and what sort of men and women 
we should like to be. But when it comes to deciding how 
to reach the goal, the babel of conflicting opinions breaks 
loose. Quot homines^ tot sententiae. Where ultimate ends 
are concerned, the statement is false; in regard to means, 
it is nearly true. Every one has his own patent medicine, 
guaranteed to cure all the ills of humanity; and so 
passionate, in many cases, is belief in the efficacy of th'? 
panacea that men are prepared, on its behalf, to kill and to 
be killed. 

That men should cling so tenaciously to the dogmas 
they have invented or accepted, and that they should hate 
so passionately the people who have invented or accepted 
other dogmas, are facts that can be accounted for only 
too easily. Certainty is profoundly comforting, and hatred 
pays a high dividend in emotional excitement. It is less 
easy, however, to understand why such exclusive doctrines 
should ever arise, why the intellect, even when unblinded 
by passion, should be ready and even eager to regard 
them as true. It is worth while, in this context, to 
devote a few lines to the nature of explanation. In 
what does the process of explaning consist.^ And, in 
any given explanation, what is the quality which we 
find intellectually satisfying.^ These questions have been 
treated with great acuteness and an enormous wealth 
of learning by the late Emile Meyerson, from whose 
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writings I have, in the ensuing paragraphs; freely 
borrowed.^ 

The human mind has an invincible tendency to reduce 
the diverse to the identical. That which is given us, 
immediately, by our senses, is multitudinous and diverse. 
Our intellect, which hungers and thirsts after explanation, 
attempts to reduce this diversity to identity. Any pro- 
position stipulating the existence of an identity underlying 
diverse phenomena, or persisting through time and change, 
seems to us intrinsically plausible. We derive a deep 
satisfaction from any doctrine which reduces irrational 
multiplicity to rational and comprehensible unity. To 
this fundamental psychological fact is due the existence of 
science, of philosophy, of theology. If we were not 
always trying to reduce diversity to identity, we should 
find it almost impossible to think at all. The world would 
be a mere chaos, an unconnected series of mutually 
irrelevant phenomena. 

The effort to reduce diversity to identity can be, and 
generally is, carried too far. This is particularly true in 
regard to thinkers who are working in fields not subjected 
to the discipline of one of the well-organized natural 
sciences. Natural science recognizes the fact that there is 
a residue of irrational diversity which cannot be reduced 
to the identical and the rational. For example, it admits 
the existence of irreversible changes in time. When an 
irreversible change takes place, tltere is not an underlying 
identity between the state before and the state after the 
change. Science is not only the effort to reduce diversity 
to identity; it is also, among other things, the study of 
the irrational brute fact of becoming. There are two 
tendencies in science ; the tendency towards identification 
and generalization and the tendency towards the exploration 

^ See Du Cheminement de la Pensie and De I'Explkamn dans ks 
Sciences, by Emile Meyerson. 



THE NATURE OF EXPLANATION 
of brute reality, accompanied by a recognition of the 
specificity of phenomena. 

Where thought is not subject to the discipline of one of 
the organized sciences, the first tendency — that towards 
identification and generalization — is apt to be allowed too 
much scope. The result is an excessive simplification. In 
its impatience to understand, its hunger and thirst after 
explanation, the intellect tends to impose more rationality 
upon the given facts than those facts will bear, tends to 
discover in the brute diversity of phenomena more identity 
than really exists in them — or at any rate more identity 
than a man can make use of in the practical affairs of life. 
For a being that can take die god’s-eye view of things, 
certain diversities display an underlying identity. By the 
animal, on the contrary, they must be accepted for what 
they seem to be, specifically dissimilar. Man is a double 
bemg and can take, now the god’s-eye view of things, 
now the brute’s-eye view. For example, he can affirm 
that chalk and cheese are both composed of electrons, both 
perhaps more or less illusory manifestations of the Absolute. 
Such reduction of the diverse to the identical may satisfy 
our hunger for explanation; but we have bodies as well 
as intellects, and these bodies have a hunger for Stilton 
and a distaste for chalk. In so far as we are hungry and 
tliirsty animals, it is important for us to know that there 
is a difference between what is wholesome and what is 
poisonous. Their reduction to an identity may be all 
right in the study; but in the dining-room it is extremely 
unhelpful. 

Over-simplification in regard to such phenomena as 
chalk and cheese, as HgO and H^SO^, leads very rapidly 
to fatal results; it is rarely therefore that we make such 
over-simplifications. There are, however, other classes of 
phenomena in regard to which we can over-simplify with 
a certain measure of impunity. The penalty for such 
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mistakes is not spectacular or immediate. In many cases, 
indeed, the makers of the mistake are not even aware that 
they are being punished; for the punishment takes the 
form not of a deprivation of a good which they already 
possess, but of the -withholding of a good which they 
might have come to possess if they had not made the 
mistake. Consider, by way of example, that once very 
common over-simplification of the facts which consists in 
making God responsible for all imperfectly understood 
phenomena. Secondary causes are ignored and everything 
is referred back to the creator. No more wholesale re- 
duction of diversity to identity is possible; and yet its 
effect is not immediately perceptible. Those who make 
the mistake of thinking in terms of a first cause are fated 
never to become men of science. But as they do not 
know what science is, titey are not aware that they are 
losing anytliing. 

To refer phenomena back to a first cause has ceased to 
be fashionable, at any rate in the West. The identities to 
which we try to reduce the complicated diversities around 
us are of a different order. For example, when we discuss 
society or individual human beings, we no longer make 
our over-simplifications in terms of the will of God, but 
of such entities as economics, or sex, or the inferiority 
complex. Excessive simplifications! But here again the 
penalty for malting them is not immediate or obvious. 
Our punishment consists in our inability to realize our 
ideals, to escape from the social and psychological slough 
in which we wallow. We' shall never deal effectively with 
our human problems until we follow the example of natural 
scientists and temper our longing for rational simplification 
by the recognition in things and events of a certain residue 
or irrationality, diversity and specificity. We shall never 
succeed in changing our age of iron into an age of gold 
until we give up our ambition to find a single cause for 
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THE NATURE OF EXPLANATION 
all our ills, and admit the existence of many causes acting 
simultaneously, of intricate correlations and reduplicated 
actions and reactions. There is, as we have seen, a great 
variety of fanatically entertained opinions regarding the 
best way of reaching the desired goal. We shall be well 
advised to consider them all. To exalt any single one of 
them into an orthodoxy is to commit the fault ‘of over- 
simplification. In these pages I shall consider some of the - 
means which must be employed, and employed simul- 
taneously, if we are to realize the end which the prophets 
and the philosophers have proposed for humanity — a free 
and just society, fit for non-attached men and women to 
be members of, and such, at the same time, as only non- 
attached men and women could organize. 



Chapter 111 

EFFICACY AND LIMITATIONS OF LARGE- 
SCALE SOCIAL REFORM 

AMONG people who hold what are called ‘advanced 
Jlx. opinions’ there is a widespread belief that the ends 
we all desire can best be achieved by manipulating the 
structure of society. They advocate, not a ‘change of 
heart’ for individuals, but the carrjdng through of certain 
large-scale political and, above all, economic reforms. 

Now, economic and political reform is a branch of what 
may be called preventive ediics. The aim of preventive 
ethics is to create social circumstances of such a nature that 
individuals will not be given opportunities for behaving in 
an undesirable, that is to say an excessively ‘ attached,’ way. 

Among the petitions most frequently repeated by 
Christians is the prayer that they may not be led into 
temptation. The political and economic reformer aims at 
answering that prayer. He believes that man’s environment 
can be so well organized, that the majority of temptations 
will never arise. In the perfect society, the individual will 
practise non-attachment, not because he will be deliberately 
and consciously non-attached, but because he will never be 
given the chance of attaching himself. There is, it is 
obvious, much truth in the reformer’s contention. In 
England, for example, far fewer murders are committed 
now than were committed in the past. This reduction in 
the murder rate is due to a number of large-scale reforms — 
to legislation restricting the sale and forbidding the carry- 
ing of arms ; to the development of an efficient legal system 
which provides prompt redress to the victims of outrage. 
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LARGE-SCALE SOCIAL REFORM 
Nor must we forget the change of manners (itself due to 
a great variety of causes) which has led to the disparagement 
of duelling and a new conception of personal honour. 
Similar examples might be cited indefinitely. Social reforms 
have unquestionably had the effects of reducing the number 
of temptations into which individuals may be led. (In a 
later paragraph, I shall consider the question of the new 
temptations which reforms may create.) When the absence 
of temptation has been prolonged for some time, an ethical 
habit is created; individuals come to think that the evil 
into which they are not led is something monstrous and 
hardly even thinkable. Generally, they take to themselves 
the credit that is really due to circumstances. Consider, 
for example, the question of cruelty. In England the 
legislation against cruelty to animals and, later, children 
and adults, was carried through, against indifference and 
even active opposition, by a small minority of earnest 
reformers. Removal of the occasions of indulging in and 
gloating over cruelty resulted after a certain time in the 
formation of a habit of humanitarianism. Thanks to this 
habit, Englishmen now feel profoundly shocked by the 
idea of cruelty and imagine that they themselves would 
be quite incapable of performing or watching cruel acts. 
This last belief is probably unfounded. There are many 
people who believe themselves to be fundamentally humane 
and actually behave as humanitarians, but who, if changed 
circumstance offered occasions for being cruel (especially 
if the cruelty were represented as a means to some noble 
end), would succumb to the temptation with enthusiasm. 
Hence the enormous importance of preserving intact any 
long-established habit of decency and restraint. Hence the 
vital necessity of avoiding war, whether international or 
civil. For war, if it is fought on a large scale, destroys 
more than the lives of individual men and women; it shakes 
the whole fabric of custom, of law, of mutual confidence, 
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of unthinking and habitual decency and humaneness, upon 
'which all forms of tolerable social life are based. The 
English are, on the whole, a good-humoured and kindly 
people. This is due, not to any extra dose of original 
virtue in them, but to the fact that the last successful 
invasion of their island took place in io6d and their last 
civil war (a most mild and gentlemanlike affair) in 1688. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the kindliness of the 
English manifests itself only at home and in those parts 
of their empire where there has been for some time no 
war or threat of war. The Indians do not find their rulers 
particularly kindly. And, in effect, the ethical standards 
of Englishmen undergo a profound change as they pass 
from the essentially peaceful atmosphere of their own 
country into that of their conquered and militarily occupied 
Indian Empire. Things which would be absolutely un- 
thinkable at home are not only thinkable, but do-able and 
actually done in India. The Amritsar massacre, for example. 
Long immunity from war and civil violence can do more 
to promote the common decencies of life than any amount 
of ethical exhortation. War and violence are the prime 
causes of war and violence. A country where, as in Spain, 
there is a tradition of civil strife, is far more liable to civil 
strife than one in which there exists a long habit of peaceful 
co-operation. 

We see, then, that large-scale manipulation of the social 
order can do much to preserve individuals from temptations 
which, before the reforms were made, were ever present 
and almost irresistible. So far so good. But we must not 
forget that reforms may deliver men from one set of evils, 
only to lead them into evils of another kind. It often 
happens that reforms merely have the effect of transferring 
the undesirable tendencies of individuals from one channel 
to another channel. An old outlet for some particular 
wickedness is closed j but a new outlet is opened. The 
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wickedness is not abolished; it is merely provided with a 
different set of opportunities for self-expression. It would 
be possible to write a most illuminating History of Sin, 
showing the extent to which the various tendencies to bad 
behaviour have been given opportunities in the different 
civilizations of the world, enumerating the defects of every 
culture’s specific virtues, tracing the successive meta- 
morphoses of evil under changing technological and 
political conditions. Consider, by way of example, the 
recent history of that main source of evil, the lust for 
power, the craving for personal success and dominance. 
In this context we may describe the passage from mediaeval 
to modern conditions as a passage from violence to cunning, 
from the conception of power in terms of military prowess 
and the divine right of aristocracy to its conception in terms 
of finance. In the earlier period the sword and the patent 
of nobility are at once the symbols and the instruments of 
domination. In the later period their place is taken by 
money. Recently the lust for power has come to express 
itself once again in ways that are almost mediaeval. In the 
Fascist states there has been a return towards rule by the 
sword and by divine right. True, the right is that of self- 
appointed leaders rather than that of hereditary aristocrats ; 
but it is still essentially divine. Mussolini is infallible; 
Hitler, appointed by God. In collectivized Russia a system 
of state capitalism has been established. Private ownership 
of the means of production has disappeared and it has 
become impossible for individuals to use money as a means 
for dominating their fellows. But this does not mean that 
the lust for power has been suppressed ; rather it has been 
deflected from one channel to another channel. Under the 
new regime the symbol and the instrument of power is 
political position. Men seek, not wealth, but a strategic 
post in the hierarchy. How ruthlessly they would fight 
for these strategic posts was shown during the treason 
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trials of 1936 and 1937. In Russia, and to a certain extent 
in the other dictatorial countries, the situation is very 
similar to that which existed in the religious orders, where 
position was more important than money. Among the 
Communists ambition has been more or less effectively 
divorced from avarice, and the lust of power manifests 
itself in a form which is, so to say, chemically pure. 

This is the cue for smiling indulgently and saying : ‘You 
can’t change human nature,' To which the anthropologist 
replies by pointing out that human nature has in fact been 
made to assume the most bewilderingly diverse, the most 
amazingly improbable forms. It is possible to arrange a 
society in such a way that even so fundamental a tendency 
as the lust for power cannot easily find expression. Among 
the Zuni Indians, for example, individuals are not led into 
the kind of temptation which invites the men of our 
civilization to work for fame, wealth, social position or 
power. By us, success is always worshipped. But among 
the Zunis it is such bad form to pursue personal distinction 
that very few people even think of trying to raise them- 
selves above their fellows, while those who try are regarded 
as dangerous sorcerers and punished accordingly. There 
are no Hitlers, no Kreugers, no Napoleons and no Calvins. 
The lust for power is simply not given an opportunity 
for expressing itself. In the tranquil and well-balanced 
communities of the Zunis and other Pueblo Indians all 
those outlets for personal ambition — the political, the 
financial, the military, the religious outlets with which 
our own history has made us so painfully familiar — 
are closed. 

The pattern of Pueblo culture is one which a modern 
industrialized society could not possibly copy. Nor, even 
if it were possible, would it be desirable that we should 
choose these Indian societies as our model. For the 
Pueblo Indians’ triumph over the lust for power has been 
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secured at an excessive cost. Individuals do not scramble 
for wealth and position, as with us; but they purchase 
these advantages at a great price. They are weighed 
down under a great burden of religious tradition; they 
are attached to all that is old and terrified of all that is 
novel and unfamiliar; they spend an enormous amount 
of time and energy in the performance of magic rites and 
the repetition, by rote, of interminable formulas. Using 
the language of theology, we can say that the deadly sins 
to which we are peculiarly attached are pride, avarice and 
malice. Their special attachment is to sloth — above all 
to the mental sloth, or stupidity, against which the Buddhist 
moralists so insistently warn their disciples. The problem 
which confronts us is this: can we combine the merits 
of our culture with those of the Pueblo culture.^ Can we 
create a new pattern of living in which the defects of the 
two contrasted patterns, Pueblo-Indian and Western- 
Industrial, shall be absent? Is it possible for us to 
acquire their admirable habits of non-attachment to wealth 
and personal success and at the same time to preserve 
our intellectual alertness, our interest in science, our 
capacity for making rapid technological progress and 
social change ? 

These are questions which it is impossible to answer 
with any degree of confidence. Only experience and 
deliberate experiment can tell us if our problem can be 
completely solved. All we certainly know is that, up to 
the present, scientific curiosity and a capacity for maldng 
rapid social changes have always been associated with 
frequent manifestations of the lust for power and the 
worship of success.^ As a matter of historical fact, 
scientific progressiveness has never been divorced from 
aggressiveness. Does this mean that they can never be 

* See in the last chapter the discussion of the relations existing 
between enibrced sexual continence and social energy. 
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divorced? Not necessarily. Every culture is full of 
arbitrary and fortuitous associations of behaviour-patterns, 
thought-patterns, feeling-patterns. These associations may 
last for long periods and are regarded, while they endure, 
as necessary, natural, right, inherent in the scheme of 
things. But a time comes when, under the pressure of 
changing circumstances, these long-standing associations 
fall apart and give place to others, which in due course 
come to seem no less natural, necessary and right than 
the old. Let us consider a few examples. In the richer 
classes of mediaeval and early modern European society 
there was a very close association between thoughts and 
habits concerned with sex and thoughts and habits con- 
cerned with property and social position. The mediaeval 
nobleman married a fief, the early-modern bourgeois 
married a dowry. Kings married whole countries and, 
by judiciously choosing their bedfellows, could build up 
an empire. And not only did the wife represent property; 
she also was property. The ferocious jealousies which it 
was traditionally right and proper to feel, were due at 
least as much to an outraged property sense as to a 
thwarted sexual passion. Hurt pride and offended avarice 
combined with wounded love to produce the kind of 
jealousy that could be satisfied only with the blood of 
the unfaithful spouse. Meanwhile the faithful spouse was 
ornamented and bejewelled, occasionally no doubt out of 
genuine affection, but more often and chiefly to gratify the 
husband’s desire for self-glorification. The sumptuously 
attired wife was a kind of walking advertisement for her 
owner’s wealth and social position. The tendency towards 
what Veblen calls ‘conspicuous consumption’ came to be 
associated in these cultures with the pattern of sexual 
behaviour. I have used the past tense in the preceding 
passage. But in fact this association of conspicuous con- 
sumption with matrimony — and also with fornication — 
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is still characteristic of our societies. In the otlier 
cases, however, there has been a considerable measure of 
dissociation. Spouses do not regard one another as 
private property to quite the same extent as in the past; 
consequently it no longer seems natural and right to 
murder an unfaithful partner. The idea of a wholly 
gratuitous sexual union, unconnected with dowries and 
settlements, is now frequently entertained even among 
the rich. Conversely there is a quite general belief that 
even married people may be sexually attached to one 
another. This was not so in the time of the troubadours; 
for, in the words of a recent historian of chivalry, chivalrous 
love was ‘ a gigantic system of bigamy.’ Love and marriage 
were completely dissociated. 

There are many other associations of thought-patterns, 
feeling-patterns and action-patterns which have seemed in 
their time inevitable and natural, but which at other 
times or in other places have not existed at all. Thus, 
art has sometimes been associated with religion (as in 
Europe during the Middle Ages or among the ancient 
Mayas); sometimes, on the other hand, it has not been 
associated with religion (as among certain tribes of 
American Indians and among Europeans during the last 
three centuries). Similarly commerce, agriculture, sex, 
eating have sometimes been associated with religion, 
sometimes not. There are some societies where almost 
all activities are associated with negative emotions, where 
it is socially correct and morally praiseworthy to feel 
chronically suspicious, envious and malevolent. There 
are others in which it is no less right to feel positive 
emotions. And so on, almost indefinitely. 

Now, it may be that progressiveness and aggressiveness 
are associated in the same sort of arbitrary and fortuitous 
way as are the various pairs of thought-habits and action- 
habits mentioned above. It may be, on the other hand, 
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that this association has its roots in the depth of human 
psychology and that it will prove very difficult or even 
impossible to separate these two conjoined tendencies. 
This is a matter about which one cannot dogmatize. All 
that one can say with certainty is that the association need 
not be quite so complete as it is at present. 

Let us sum up and draw our conclusions. First, then, 
we see that ‘unchanging human nature’ is not unchanging, 
but can be, and very frequently has been, profoundly 
changed. Second, we see that many, perhaps most, of 
the observed associations of behaviour-patterns in human 
societies can be dissociated and their elements reassociated 
in other ways. Third, we see that large-scale manipulations 
of the social structure can bring about certain ‘changes 
in human nature,’ but that these changes are rarely 
fundamental. They do not abolish evil; they merely 
deflect it into other channels. But if the ends we all desire 
are to be achieved, there must be more than a mere 
deflection of evil; there must be suppression at the 
source, in the individual will. Flence it follows that 
large-scale political and economic reform is not enough. 
The attack upon our ideal objective must be made, not 
only on this front, but also and at the same time on all 
the others. Before considering what will have to be done 
on these other fronts, I must describe in some detail the 
strategy and tactics of attack upon the front of large-scale 
reform. 



Chapter IV 

SOCIAL REFORM AND VIOLENCE 

‘ '^’T^HE more violence, the less revolution.’ This dictum 

J. of Barthelemy de Ligt’s is one on which it is profit- 
able to meditate.^ 

To be regarded as successful, a revolution must be the 
achievement of something new. But violence and the 
effects of violence — counter-violence, suspicion and resent- 
ment on the part of the victims and the creation, among 
the perpetrators, of a tendency to use more violence — are 
things only too familiar, too hopelessly unrevolutionary. 
A violent revolution cannot achieve anything except the 
inevitable results of violence, which are as old as the 
hills. 

Or let us put the matter in another way. No revolution 
can be regarded as successful if it does not lead to progress. 
Now, the only real progress, to quote Dr. Marett’s words 
once more, is progress in charity^ Is it possible to achieve 
progress in charity by means that are essentially un- 
charitable.^ If we dispassionately consider our personal 
experience and the records of history, we must conclude 
that it is not possible. But so strong is our desire to 
believe that there is a short cut to Utopia, so deeply 
prejudiced are we in favour of people of similar opinions 
to our own, that we are rarely able to command the 
necessary dispassion. We insist that ends which we 
believe to be good can justify means which we know quite 
certainly to be abominable; we go on believing, against 

^ See Pour Vaincre sans Violence (English Translation published 
by Routledge) and La Patx Crdatrice, by B. de Ligt 
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all the evidence, that these bad means can achieve the 
good ends we desire. The extent to which even highly 
intelligent people can deceive themselves in this matter is 
well illustrated by the following words from Professor 
Laski’s little book on Communism. ‘It is patent,’ he 
writes, ‘that without the iron dictatorship of the Jacobins, 
the republic would have been destroyed.’ To anyone who 
candidly considers the facts it seems even more patent that 
it was precisely because of the iron dictatorship of the 
Jacobins that the republic was destroyed. Iron dictator- 
ship led to foreign war and reaction at home. War and 
reaction between them resulted in the creation of a military 
dictatorship. Military dictatorship resulted in yet more 
wars. These wars served to intensify nationalistic senti- 
ment throughout the whole of Europe. Nationalism 
became crystallized in a number of new idolatrous religions 
dividing the world. (The Nazi creed, for example, is 
already implicit and even, to a great extent, fully explicit 
in the writings of Fichte.) To nationalism we owe military 
conscription at home and imperialism abroad. ‘Without 
the iron dictatorship of the Jacobins,’ says Professor 
Laski, ‘the republic would have been destroyed.’ A fine 
sentiment! Unfortunately there are also the facts. The 
first significant fact is that the republic was destroyed and 
that the iron dictatorship of the Jacobins was the prime 
cause of its destruction. Nor was this the only piece of 
mischief for which the Jacobin dictatorship was responsible. 
It led to the futile waste and slaughter of the Napoleonic 
wars; to the imposition in perpetuity of military slavery, 
or conscription, upon practically all the countries of 
Europe; and to the rise of those nationalistic idolatries 
which threaten the existence of our civilization. A fine 
record! And yet would-be revolutionaries persist in 
believing that, by methods essentially similar to those 
employed by the Jacobins, they will succeed in producing 
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such totally dissimilar results as social justice and peace 
between nations. 

Violence cannot lead to real progress unless, by way 
of compensation and reparation, it is followed by non- 
violence, by acts of justice and good will. In such cases, 
however, it is the compensatory behaviour that achieves 
the progress, not the violence which that behaviour was 
intended to compensate. For example, in so far as the 
Roman conquest of Gaul and the British conquest of 
India resulted in progress (and it is hard to say whether 
they did, and quite impossible to guess whether an equal 
advance might not have been achieved without those 
conquests), that progress was entirely due to the com- 
pensatory behaviour of Roman and British administrators 
after the violence was over. Where compensatory good 
behaviour does not follow the original act of violence, as 
was the case in the countries conquered by the Turks, 
no real progress is achieved. (In cases where violence is 
pushed to its limits and the victims are totally exterminated, 
the slate is wiped clean and the perpetrators of violence 
are free to begin afresh on their own account. This was 
the way in which, rejecting Penn’s humaner alternative, 
tlte English settlers in North America solved the Red 
Indian problem. Abominable in itself, this policy is 
practicable only in underpopulated countries.) 

The longer violence has been used, the more difficult 
do the users find it to perform compensatory acts of non- 
violence. A tradition of violence is formed; men come 
to accept a scale of values according to which acts of 
violence are reckoned heroic and virtuous. When this 
happens, as it happened, for example, with the Vikings 
and the Tartars, as the dictators seem at present to be 
trying to make it happen with the Germans, Italians and 
Russians, there is small prospect that the effects of violence 
will be made good by subsequent acts of justice and kindness. 
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From what has gone before it follows that no reform is 
likely to achieve the results intended unless it is, not only 
well intentioned, but also opportune. To carry through a 
social reform which, in the given historical circumstances, 
will create so much opposition as to necessitate the use of 
violence is criminally rash. For the chances are that any 
reform which requires violence for its imposition will not 
only fail to produce the good results anticipated, but will 
actually make matters worse than they were before. 
Violence, as we have seen, can produce only the effects 
of violence; these effects can be undone only by com- 
pensatory non-violence after the event; where violence 
has been used for a long period, a habit of violence is 
formed and it becomes exceedingly difficult for the per- 
petrators of violence to reverse their policy. Moreover, 
the results of violence are far-reaching beyond the wildest 
dreams of the often well-intentioned people who resort 
to it. The ‘iron dictatorship’ of the Jacobins resulted, as 
we have seen, in military tyranny, twenty years of war, 
conscription in perpetuity for the whole of Europe, the 
rise of nationalistic idolatry. In our own time the long- 
drawn violence of Tsarist oppression and the acute, 
catastrophic violence of the World War produced the 
'iron dictatorship’ of the Bolsheviks. The threat of 
world-wide revolutionary violence begot Fascism; Fascism 
produced rearmament; rearmament has entailed the pro- 
gressive de-liberalization of the democratic countries. What 
the further results of Moscow’s ‘iron dictatorship’ will be, 
time alone will show. At the present moment (June 1937) 
the outlook is, to say the least of it, exceedingly gloomy. 

If, then, we wish to make large-scale reforms which 
will not stultify themselves in the process of application, 
we must choose our measures in such a way that no violence 
or, at the worst, very little violence will be needed to 
enforce them. (It is worth noting in this context that 
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reforms carried out under the sdmulus of the fear of 
violence from foreign neighbours and with the aim of 
using violence more efficiently in future international wars 
are just as likely to be self-stultifying in the long run as 
reforms which cannot be enforced except by a domestic 
terror. The dictators have made many large-scale changes 
in the structure of the societies they govern without 
having had to resort to terrorism. The population gave 
consent to these changes because it had been persuaded 
by means of intensive propaganda that they were necessary 
to make the country safe against ‘foreign aggression.’ 
Some of these changes have been in the nature of desirable 
reforms j but in so far as they were calculated to make the 
country more efficient as a war-machine, they tended to 
provoke other countries to increase their military efficiency 
and so to make the coming of war more probable. But 
the nature of modern war is such that it is unlikely that 
any desirable reform will survive the catastrophe. Thus 
it will be seen that intrinsically desirable reforms, accepted 
without opposition, may yet be self-stultifying if the 
community is persuaded to accept them by means of 
propaganda that plays upon its fear of future violence on 
the part of others, or stresses the glory of future violence 
when successfully used by itself.) Returning to our main 
theme, which is the need for avoiding domestic violence 
during the application of reforms, we see that a reform 
may be intrinsically desirable, but so irrelevant to the 
existing historical circumstances as to be practically useless. 
This does not mean that we should make the enormous, 
mistake committed by Hegel and gleefully repeated by 
every modern tyrant with crimes to justify and follies t(| 
rationalize — the mistake that consists in affirming that thd 
real is the rational, that the historical is the same as thel 
ideal. The real is not the rational ; and whatever is, is notj 
right- At any given moment of history, the real, as w® 
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know it, contains certain elements of the rational, laboriously 
incorporated into its structure by patient human effort; 
among the things that are, some are righter than others. 
Accordingly, plain common sense demands that, when 
we make reforms, we shall take care to preserve all such 
constituents of the existing order as are valuable. Nor is 
this all. Change as such is to most human beings more 
or less acutely distressing. This being so, we shall do 
well to preserve even those elements of the existing order 
which are neither particularly harmful nor particularly 
valuable, but merely neutral. Human conservatism is a 
fact in any given historical situation. Hence it is very 
important that social reformers should abstain from making 
unnecessary changes or changes of startling magnitude. 
Wherever possible, familiar institutions should be extended 
or developed so as to produce the results desired ; principles 
already accepted should be taken over and applied to a 
wider field. In this way the amount and intensity of 
opposition to change and, along with it, the risk of having 
to use measures of violence would be reduced to a 
minimum. 
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Chapter V 

THE PLANNED SOCIETY 

B efore the World War oirly Fabians talked about a 
planned society. During the War all the belligerent 
societies were planned, and (considering the rapidity with 
which the work was done) planned very effectively, for 
the purpose of carrying on the hostilities. Immediately 
after the War there was a reaction, natural enough in the 
circumstance, against planning. The depression produced 
a reaction against that reaction, and since 1929 the idea of 
planning has achieved an almost universal popularity. 
Meanwhile planning has been undertaken, systematically 
and on a large scale in the totalitarian states, piecemeal in 
the democratic countries. A flood of literature on social 
planning pours continuously from the presses. Every 
‘advanced’ thinker has his favourite scheme, and even 
quite ordinary people have caught the infection. Planning 
is now in fashion. Not without justification. Our world 
is in a bad way, and it looks as though it would be im- 
possible to rescue it from its present plight, much less 
improve it, except by deliberate planning. Admittedly 
this is only an opinion; but there is every reason to 
suppose that it is well founded. Meanwhile, however, it 
is quite certain, because observably a fact, that in the pro- 
cess of trying to save our world or part of it from its 
present confusion, we run the risk of planning it into the 
likeness of hell and ultimately into complete destruction. 
There are cures which are worse than disease. 

Some kind of deliberate planning is necessary. But which 
'kind and how much P We cannot answer these questions, 
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cannot pass judgment on any given scheme, except by 
constantly referring back to our ideal postulates. In con- 
sidering any plan we must ask whether it will help to 
, transform the society to which it is applied into a just, 

I peaceable, morally and intellectually progressive com- 
\ munity of non-attached and responsible men and women. 

^ If so, we can say that the plan is a good one. If not, we 
must pronounce it to be bad. 

In the contemporary world there are two classes of bad 
plans — the plans invented and put into practice by men 
who do not accept our ideal postulates, and the plans 
invented and put into practice by the men who accept 
them, but imagine that the ends proposed by the prophets 
can be achieved by wicked or unsuitable means. Hell is 
paved with good intentions, and it is probable that plans 
made by well-meaning people of the second class may 
have results no less disastrous than plans made by the 
evil-intentioned people of the first class. Which only 
shows, yet once more, how ’right the Buddha was in 
classing unawareness and stupidity among the deadly 
sins. 

Let us consider a few examples of bad plans belonging 
to these two classes. In the first class we must place all 
Fascist and all specifically militaristic plans. Fascism, in 
the words of Mussolini, believes that ‘war alone brings 
up to its highest tension all human energy and puts the 
stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the courage 
to meet it.’ Again, ‘a doctrine which is founded upon 
the harmful postulate of peace is hostile to Fascism.’ 
The Fascist, then, is one who believes that the bombard- 
ment of open towns with fire, poison and explosives (in 
other words, modern ■war) is intrinsically good. He is 
one who rejects the teaching of the prophets and believes 
that the best society is a national society living in a state 
of chronic hostility towards other national societies and 
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preoccupied with ideas of rapine and slaughter. He is one 
who despises the non-attached individual and holds up for 
admiration the person who, in obedience to the boss who 
happens at the moment to have grabbed political power, 
systematically cultivates all the passions (pride, anger, 
envy, hatred) which the philosophers and the founders of 
religions have unanimously condemned as the most male- 
ficent, the least worthy of human beings. All Fascist 
planning has one ultimate aim: to make the national 
society more efficient as a war-machine. Industry, com- 
merce and finance are controlled for this purpose. The 
manufacture of substitutes is encouraged in order that the 
country may be self-sufficient in time of war. Tariffs and 
quotas are imposed, export bounties distributed, exchanges 
depreciated for the sake of gaining a momentary advantage 
or inflicting loss upon some rival. Foreign policy is con- 
ducted on avowedly Machiavellian principles; solemn 
engagements are entered into with the knowledge that they 
will be broken the moment it seems advantageous to' do 
so; international law is invoked when it happens to be 
convenient, repudiated when it imposes the least restraint 
on the nation’s imperialistic designs. Meanwhile the 
dictator’s subjects are systematically educated to be good 
citizens of the Fascist state. Children are subjected to 
authoritarian discipline that they may grow up to be 
simultaneously obedient to superiors and brutal to those 
below them. On leaving the kindergarten, they begin 
that military training which culminates in the years of 
conscription and continues until the individual is too 
decrepit to be an efficient soldier. In school they are 
taught extravagant lies about the achievements of their 
ancestors, while the truth about other peoples is either 
distorted or completely suppressed. The press is con- 
trolled, so that adults may learn only what it suits the 
dictator that they should learn. Anyone expressing un- 
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orthodox opinions is ruthlessly persecuted. Elaborate 
systems of poHce espionage are organized to investigate 
the private life and opinions of even the humblest individual. 
Delation is encouraged, tale-telling rewarded. Terrorism 
is legalized. Justice is administered in secret; the pro- 
cedure is unfair, the penalties barbarously cruel. Brutality , 
and torture are regularly employed. 

Such is Fascist planning — the planning of those who 
reject the ideal postulates of Christian civilization and of 
the older Asiatic civilizations which preceded it and from ' 
which it derived — the planning of men whose intentions 
are avowedly bad. Let us now consider examples of 
planning by political leaders who accept the ideal postulates, 
whose intentions are good. The first thing to notice is 
that none of these men accepts the ideal postulates whole- 
heartedly. AH believe that desirable ends cari be achieved 
by undesirable means. Aiming to reach goals diametrically 
opposed to those of Fascism, they yet persist in taking 
the same roads as are taken by the Duces and Fuehrers. 
They are pacifists, but pacifists who act on the theory that 
peace can be achieved by means of war ; they are reformers 
and revolutionaries, but reformers who imagine that un- 
fair and arbitrary acts can produce social justice, revolution- 
aries who persuade themselves that the centralization of 
power and the enslavement of the masses can result in 
liberty for all. Revolutionary Russia has the largest army 
in the world; a secret police, that for ruthless efficiency 
rivals the German or the Italian; a rigid press censorship; 
a system of education that, since Stalin ‘reformed’ it, is as 
authoritarian as Hitler’s; an all-embracing system of 
military training that is applied to women and children as 
well as men; a dictator as slavishly adored as the man- 
gods of Rome and Berlin; a bureaucracy, solidly entrenched 
as the new ruling class and employing the powers of the State 
to preserve its privileges and protect its vested interests; 
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an oligarchical party which dominates the entire country 
and within which there is no freedom even for faithful 
members. (Most ruling castes are democracies so far as 
their own members are concerned. Not so the Russian 
Communist Party, in which the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, acting through the Political Department, can over- 
ride or altogether liquidate any district organization what- 
soever.) No opposition is permitted in Russia. But 
where opposition is made illegal, it automatically goes 
underground and becomes conspiracy. Hence the treason 
trials and purges of 1936 and 1937. Large-scale manipula- 
tions of the social structure are pushed through against 
the wishes of the people concerned and with the utmost 
ruthlessness. (Several million peasants were deliberately 
starved to death in 1933 by the Soviet planners.) Ruth- 
lessness begets resentment; resentment must be kept down 
by force. As usual the chief result of violence is the 
necessity to use more violence. Such then is Soviet 
planning — ^well-intentioned, but maldng use of evil means 
that are producing results utterly unlike those which the 
original makers of the revolution intended to produce. 

In the bourgeois democratic countries the need for using 
intrinsically good means to achieve desirable ends is more 
clearly realized than in Russia. But even in these countries 
enormous mistakes have been made in the past and still 
greater, still more dangerous mistakes are in process of 
being committed to-day. Most of these mistakes are due 
to the fact that, though professing belief in our ideal 
postulates, the rulers and people of these countries are, to 
some extent and quite incompatibly, also militarists and 
nationalists. The English and the French, it is true, are 
sated militarists whose chief desire is to live a quiet life, 
holding fast to what they seized in their unregenerate days 
of imperial highway-robbery. Confronted by rivals who 
want to do now what they were doing from the beginning 
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of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth century, 
they profess and doubtless genuinely feel a profound moral 
indignation. Meanwhile, they have begun to address 
themselves, reluctantly but with determination, to the task 
of beating the Fascist powers at their own game. Like 
the Fascist states, they are preparing for war. But modern 
war cannot be waged or even prepared except by a highly 
centralized executive wielding absolute power over a docile 
people. Most of the planning which is going on in the 
democratic countries is planning designed to transform 
these countries into the likeness of totalitarian com- 
munities organized for slaughter and rapine. Hitherto 
this transformation has proceeded fairly slowly. Belief in 
our ideal postulates has acted as a brake on fascization, 
which has had to advance gradually and behind a smoke- 
screen. But if war is declared, or even if the threat of war 
becomes more serious than at present, the process will 
become open and rapid. ‘The defence of democracy 
against Fascism’ entails inevitably the transformation of 
democracy into Fascism. 

Most of the essays in large-scale planning attempted by 
the democratic powers have been dictated by the desire 
to achieve military efficiency. Thus, the attempt to co- 
ordinate the British Empire into a self-sufficient economic 
unit was a piece of planning mainly dictated by military 
considerations. Still more specifically military in character 
have been the plans applied to the armament industries, 
not only in Great Britain, but also in France and the other 
democratic countries, for the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction. Like the Fascist plans for heightening military 
efficiency such essays in planning are bound to make 
matters worse, not better. By transforming the British 
Empire from a Free Trade area into a private property 
protected by tariff walls, the governments concerned have 
made it absolutely certain that foreign hostility to the 
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Empire shall be greatly increased. While the English 
possessed undisputed command of the sea, they con- 
ciliated world opinion by leaving the doors of their 
colonies wide open to foreign trade. Now that command 
of the sea has been lost, those doors are closed. In other 
words, England invites the world’s hostility at the very 
moment when it has ceased to be in a position to defy 
that hostility. Greater folly could scarcely be imagined. 
But those who think in terms of militarism inevitably 
commit such follies. 

Consider the second case. Rearmament at the present 
rate and on the present enormous scale must have one of 
two results. Either there will be general war within a 
very short time; iot si vis helium, para bellum. Or, if war 
is postponed for a few years, the present rate of learraaraent 
will have to be slowed down and an economic depression 
at least as grave as that of 1929 will descend upon the 
world. Economic depression will create unrest; unrest 
will speed up the fascization of the democratic countries; 
the fascization of the democratic countries will increase 
the present probability of war to an absolute certainty. 
So much for planning undertaken for specifically military 
purposes. 

Many pieces of planning, however, have not been 
specifically military in character. They have been devised 
by governments primarily for the purpose of counter- 
acting the effects of economic depression. But, unfor- 
tunately, under the present dispensation, such plans must 
be conceived and carried out in die context of militarism 
and nationalism. This context imparts to every plan in 
the international field a quality that, however good the 
intentions of the planners, is essentially militaristic. (Here 
it is worth while to enunciate a general truth, which the 
older anthropologists, such as Frazer, completely failed to 
grasp — the truth that a given habit, rite, tradition takes 
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on its peculiar significance from its context. Two peoples 
may have what is, according to Frazerian ideas, the same 
custom ; but this does not mean that the custom in question 
will signify the same thing to these two peoples. If the 
contexts in which this ‘identical’ custom is placed happen 
to be different — as in fact tliey generally are — then it will 
carry widely different significances for the two peoples. 
Applying this generalization to our particular problem, 
we see that a non-militaristic plan carried out in a militaristic 
context is likely to have a significance and results quite 
different from the significance and results of the same plan 
in a non-militaristic context.) 

Owing to the fact that even the democratic peoples are 
to some extent militarists and devotees of the idolatry of 
exclusive nationalism, almost all the economic planning 
undertaken by their governments has seemed to foreign 
observers imperialistic in character and has in fact resulted 
in a worsening of the international situation. Governments 
have used tariffs, export bounties, quotas and exchange 
devaluation as devices for improving the lot of their 
subjects; in the context of the world as it is to-day, these 
plans have seemed to other nations acts of deliberate ill- 
will meriting reprisals in kind. Reprisals have led to 
counter-reprisals. International exchanges have become 
more and more difficult. Consequently yet further planning 
has had to be resorted to by each of the governments 
concerned for the protection of its own subjects — yet 
further planning which arouses yet bitterer resentment 
abroad and so brings war yet a little nearer. 

We are confronted here by the great paradox of con- 
temporary planning. Comprehensive planning by indi- 
vidual nations results in international chaos, and the 
degree of international chaos is in exact proportion to 
the number, completeness and efficiency of the separate 
national plans. 
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During the nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth 
century economic exchanges between the nations were 
carried on with remarkable smoothness. National econo- 
mies were everywhere unplanned. The individuals who 
carried on international trade were forced in their own 
interest to conform to the rules of the game, as developed 
in the City of London. If they failed to conform, they 
were ruined and that was an end of it. Here we have 
the converse of the paradox formulated above. National 
planlessness in economic matters results in international 
economic co-ordination. 

We are on the horns of a dilemma. In every country 
large numbers of people are suffering privations owing to 
defects in the economic machine. These people must be 
helped, and if they are to be helped effectively and per- 
manently, the economic machine must be re-planned. But 
economic planning undertaken by a national government 
for the benefit of its own people inevitably disturbs that 
international economic harmony which is the result of 
national planlessness. In the process of planning for the 
benefit of their respective peoples, national governments 
impede the flow of international trade, enter into new 
forms of international rivalry and create fresh sources of 
international discord. During the last few years most of 
the governments of the world have had to choose between 
two almost equal evils. Either they could abandon the 
victims of economic maladjustment to their fate ; but such 
a course was shocking to decent sentiment and, since the 
suflerers might vote against the government or even break 
out into violent revolt, politically dangerous. Or else they 
might help the sufferers by imposing a governmental 
plan upon the economic activity of their respective coun- 
tries; but in this case they reduced the system of inter- 
national exchanges to chaos and increased the probability 
of general war. 
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Between the horns of this dilemma a way lies obviously 
and invitingly open. The various national governments 
can take counsel together and co-ordinate their activities, 
so that one national plan shall not interfere with the 
workings of another. But, unfortunately, under the present 
dispensation, this obvious and eminently sensible course 
cannot be taken. The Fascist states do not pretend to 
want peace and international co-operation, and even those 
democratic governments which make the loudest professions 
of pacifism are at the same time nationalistic, militaristic 
and imperialistic. Twentieth-century political thinking is 
incredibly primitive. The nation is personified as a living 
being with passions, desires, susceptibilities. The National 
Person is superhuman in size and energy but completely 
sub-human in morality. Ordinarily decent behaviour can- 
not be expected of the National Person, who is thought of 
as incapable of patience, forbearance, forgiveness and even 
of common sense and enlightened self-interest. Men, who 
in private life behave as reasonable and moral beings, 
become transformed as soon as they are acting as repre- 
sentatives of a National Person into the likeness of their 
stupid, hysterical and insanely touchy tribal divinity. This 
being so, there is little to be hoped for at the present time 
from general international conferences. No scheme of 
co-ordinated international planning can be carried through, 
unless all nations are prepared to sacrifice some of their 
sovereign rights. But it is in the highest degree improbable 
that all or even a majority of nations will consent to this 
sacrifice. 

In these circumstances the best and most obvious road 
between the horns of our dilemma must be abandoned in 
favour of roads more devious and intrinsically less desirable. 
National planning results, as we have seen, in disorder in 
the field of international exchanges and political friction. 
This state of things can be remedied, at least partially, in 
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one Of both of two ways. In the first place, schemes of 
partial international co-ordination can be arranged between 
such governments as can agree upon them. This has 
already been done in the case of the Sterling Bloc, which 
is composed of countries whose rulers have decided that 
it is worth while to co-ordinate their separate national 
plans so that they shall not interfere with one another. 
There is a possibility that, in due course, other govern- 
ments might find it to their interest to join such a con- 
federation. On this point, however, it is unwise to be too 
optimistic. Time may demonstrate the advantages of 
international co-operation; but meanwhile time is also 
fortifying the vested interests which have been created 
under the various national plans. To participate in a 
scheme of international co-operation may be to the general 
advantage of a nation; but it is certainly not to the advan- 
tage of each one of the particular interests within the 
nation. If those particular interests are politically powerful, 
the general advantage of the nation as a whole will be 
sacrificed to their private advantages. 

The second way of reducing international economic 
disorder and political friction is more drastic. It consists 
in making nations as far as possible economically in- 
dependent of one another. In this way the number of 
contacts between nations would be minimized. But since, 
in the present state of nationalistic sentiment, international 
contacts result only too frequently in international friction 
and the risk of war, this reduction in the number of 
international contacts would probably mean a lessening of 
the probability of war. 

To the orthodox Free Trader such a suggestion must seem 
grotesque and almost criminal. ‘The facts of geography 
and geology are unescapable. Nations are differently 
, endowed. Each is naturally fitted to perform a particular 
task; therefore it is right that there should be division of 
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labour among them. Countries should exchange the 
commodities they produce most easily against the com- 
modities which they cannot produce or can produce only 
with difficulty, but which can be easily produced else- 
where.’ So runs the Free Trader’s argument; and an 
eminently sensible argument it is — or, perhaps it would 
be truer to say, it was. For those who now make use of 
it fail to take account of two things: namely, the recent 
exacerbation of nationalistic feeling and the progress of 
technology. For the sake of prestige and out of fear of 
what might happen during war-time, most governments 
now desire, whatever the cost and however great the 
natural handicaps, to produce within their own territory 
as many as possible of the commodities produced more 
easily elsewhere. Nor is this all: the progress of technology 
has made it possible for governments to fulfil such wishes, 
at any rate to a considerable extent, in practice. To the 
orthodox Free Trader the ideal of national self-sufficiency 
is absurd. But it can already be realized in part and will 
be more completely realizable with every advance in 
technology. A single national government may be able 
to prevent technological discoveries from being developed 
in its territories. But it cannot prevent them from being 
developed elsewhere ; and when they have been developed, 
such advantages accrue that even the most conservative 
are forced to adopt the new technique. There can thus be 
no doubt that, sooner or later, the devices which already 
make it possible for poorly endowed countries to achieve 
a measure of self-sufficiency will come into general use. 
This being so, it is as well to make a virtue of necessity 
and exploit the discoveries of technology systematically 
and, so far as possible, for the benefit of all. At present 
these technological discoveries are being used by the 
dictators solely for war purposes. But there is no reason 
why the idea of national self-sufficiency should be associated 
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with ideas of war. Science makes it inevitable that all 
countries shall soon attain to a considerable degree of self- 
sufficiency. This inevitable development should be so 
directed as to serve the cause of peace. And, in effect, it 
can easily be made to serve the cause of peace. The 
influence of nationalistic idolatry is now so strong that 
every cdntact between nations threatens to produce dis- 
cord. Accordingly, the less we have to do with one 
another, the more likely are we to keep the peace. Thanks 
to certain technological discoveries, it is unnecessary hence- 
forward that we should have much to do with one another. 
The more rapidly and the more systematically we make 
use of these discoveries, the better for all concerned. 

Let us consider by way of example the problem of 
food supply. Many governments, including the English, 
German, Italian and Japanese, excuse their preparations for 
war, their possession of colonies or their desire, if they 
do not possess colonies, for new conquests, on the ground 
that their territories are insufficient to supply the in- 
habitants with food. At the present time this ‘natural’ 
food shortage is intensified by an artificial shortage, due 
to faulty monetary policies, which prevent certain countries 
from acquiring food-stuffs from abroad. These faulty 
monetary policies are the result of militarism. The govern- 
ments of the countries concerned choose to spend all the 
available national resources for the purchase of armaments 
— on guns rather than butter. Food cannot be bought 
because the country is preparing to go to war; the country 
must go to war because food cannot be bought. As usual, 
it is a vicious circle. 

Faulty monetary policy may prevent certain nations 
from buying food from abroad. But even if this policy 
were altered, it would still remain true that food must be 
obtained from foreign sources. In relation to existing 
home supplies, such countries as Great Britain, Germany 
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and Japan are over-populated. Hence, according to the 
rulers of these countries, the need for new aggression or, 
where aggression was practised in the past, for the main- 
tenance of long-established empires. To what extent is 
over-population a valid excuse for militarism and im- 
perialism ? According to experts trained in the techniques 
of modem agro-biology, imperialism has now lost one of 
its principal justifications. Readers are referred to Dr. 
Willcox’s book, Nations can live at Home, for a systematic 
exposition of the agro-biologist’s case. According to 
Dr. Willcox, any country which chooses to apply the most 
advanced methods to the production of food plants, 
including grasses for live-stock, can support a population 
far in excess of the densest population existing anywhere 
on the earth’s surface at the present time. The methods 
outlined by Dr. Willcox have already been used com- 
mercially. The novel system of ‘dirtless farming’ devised 
by Professor Gericke of California is still in the experi- 
mental stage; but if it turns out to be satisfactory, it 
promises a larger supply of food, produced with less 
labour and on a smaller area, than any other method can 
offer. It seems probable, indeed, that ‘dirtless farming’ 
will produce an agricultural revolution compared to which 
the industrial revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will seem the most trifling of social disturbances.^ 
Profitable technological inventions cannot be suppressed. 
If Professor Gericke’s discovery turns out to be com- 
mercially useful, it will certainly be used. Solely in the 
interests of the farming community, governments will be 
forced to control the commercial exploitation of this 
revolutionary discovery. In the process of controlling it 

* In the report of the Commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt to consider probable future trends, ‘dirtless farming’ was listed 
among the thirteen inventions likely to cause important social changes 
in the near future. The report was issued in July 1937. 
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for the sake of the farmers, they can also control it in the 
interests of world peace. Even if ‘dirtless farming’ should 
not turn out to be a commercial proposition, nations, in 
Dr. Willcox’s phrase, can still ‘live at home,’ and live 
(if the birth-rate does not sharply rise) in a hitherto un- 
precedented plenty. It is profoundly significant that no 
government has hitherto made any serious effort to apply 
modern agro-biological methods on a large scale, for the 
purpose of raising the standard of material well-being 
among its subjects, and of rendering imperialism and 
foreign conquest superfluous. This fact alone would be 
a sufficient demonstration of the truth that the causes of 
war are not solely economic, but psychological. People 
prepare for war, among other reasons, because war is in 
the great tradition; because war is exciting and gives them 
certain personal or vicarious satisfactions; because their 
education has left them militaristically minded; because 
they live in a society where success, however achieved, is 
worshipped and where competition seems more ‘natural’ 
(because, under the present dispensation, it is more habitual) 
than co-operation. Hence the general reluctance to embark 
on constructive policies, directed towards the removal at 
least of the economic causes of war. Hence, too, the 
extraordinary energy which rulers and even the ruled put 
into such destructive and war-provoking policies as re- 
armament, the centralization of executive power and the 
regimentation of the masses. 

I have spoken hitherto of the international consequences 
of national planning and of the measures which planners 
should take in order to minimize such consequences. In 
the ensuing paragraphs I shall deal with planning in its 
domestic aspects. Others have written, at great length 
and in minute detail, about the strictly technical problems 
of planning, and for a discussion of these problems I must 
refer the readers to tlie already enormous literature of the 
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subject.^ In this place I propose to discuss planning in 
relation to our ideal postulates and to set forth the con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled if the plans are to be 
successful in contributing towards the realization of those 
ideals. 

In the section on Social Reform and Violence I made it 
clear that most human beings are conservative, that even 
desirable changes beget opposition, and that no plan which 
has to be imposed by great and prolonged violence is ever 
likely to achieve the desirable results expected of it. From 
this it follows, first, that only strictly necessary reforms 
should be undertaken j second, that no change to which 
there is likely to be widespread and violent opposition 
should be imposed, however intrinsically desirable it may 
be, except gradually and by instalments; and, thirdly, that 
desirable changes should be made, wherever possible, by 
the application to wider fields of methods with which 
people are already familiar and of which they approve. 

Let us apply these general principles to particular 
examples of social planning, and first of all to the great 
arch-plan of all reformers: the plan for transforming a 
capitalist society, in which the profit motive predominates, 
into a socialist society, in which the first consideration is 
the common good. 

Our first principle is that only strictly necessary changes 
shall be carried out. If we wish to transform an advanced 
capitalist society, what are the changes that we cannot 
afford not to make.^ The answer is clear: the necessary, 
the indispensable changes are changes in the management 
of large-scale production. At present the management 
of large-scale production is in the hands of irresponsible 
individuals seeking profit. Moreover, each large unit is 

^ Planned Society, by Thirty-five Authors (New York, 1937), 
contains authoritative summaries of almost all aspects of planning, 
together with full bibliographies. 
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independent of all the rest; there is a complete absence of 
co-ordination between them. It is the unco-ordinated 
activity of large-scale production that leads to those 
periodical crises and depressions which inflict such untold 
hardship upon the working masses of the people in indus- 
trialized countries. Small-scale production carried on by 
individuals who own the instruments with which they 
personally work is not subject to periodical slumps. 
Furthermore, the ownership of the means of small-scale, 
personal production has none of the disastrous political, 
economic and psychological consequences of large-scale 
production — loss of independence, enslavement to an 
employer, insecurity of the tenure of employment. The 
advantages of socialism can be obtained by making changes 
in the management of large-scale units of production. 
Small units of production need not be touched. In this 
way, many of the advantages of individualism can be 
preserved and at the same time opposition to indispensable 
reforms will be minimized. 

Our second principle is that no reform, however in- 
trinsically desirable, should be undertalcen if it is likely 
to result in violent opposidon. For example, let us assume 
(though it may not in fact be true) that collectivized 
agriculture is more productive than individualized agri- 
culture and that the collectivized farm worker is, socially 
speaking, a better individual than the small farmer who 
owns his own land. This granted, it follows that the 
collectivization of agriculture is an intrinsically desirable 
policy. But though intrinsically desirable it is not a 
policy that should be carried out, except perhaps by slow 
degrees. Carried out at one stroke, it would inevitably 
arouse violent opposition, which would have to be crushed 
by yet greater violence. In Russia the rapid collectivization 
of agriculture could not be effected except by the liquida- 
tion, through imprisonment, execution and wholesale 
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starvation, of a very large number of peasant proprietors. 
It is probable that a part, at least, of what is now (1937) 
called the Trotslcyite opposition is composed of individuals 
who bear the government a grudge for this and other 
pieces of terrorism. To put down opposition, the govern- 
ment has had to resort to further violence, has had to 
make itself (to use Professor Laski’s euphemistic metal- 
lurgical metaphor) even more of an 'iron dictatorship’ 
than it was before. This further violence and this, shall 
we call it, high-speed steel dictatorship can only produce 
the ordinary results of brutality and tyranny — servitude, 
militarism, passive obedience, irresponsibility. Among the 
highly industrialized peoples of the West the collectivization 
of agriculture would have even more serious results than 
in Russia. Instead of being in an overwhelming majority, 
the peasants and farmers of Western Europe and America 
are less numerous than the town dwellers. Being less 
numerous, they are move precious. To liquidate, even to 
antagonize, any large number of this indispensable minority 
would be fatal to the people of the towns. A few millions 
of peasants could be starved in Russia and still, because 
there were so many millions of other peasants, the urban 
population could be fed. In countries like France or 
Germany, England or the United States, a policy of 
starving even quite a few peasants and farmers would 
inevitably result in the starving of huge numbers of urban 
workers. 

The last of the three general principles of action enun- 
ciated above is to the effect that desirable changes should 
be made, wherever possible, by the application to wider 
fields of methods with which people are already familiar 
and of which they approve. A few concrete examples of 
the way in which existing institutions might be developed 
so as to bring about desirable changes in capitalikic 
sociedes are given below. The principle of the limitation 
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of profit and of supervision by the state in the public in- 
terest has already been admitted and applied in such public 
utility corporations as the Port of London Authority, the 
Port of New York Authority, the London Passenger 
Transport Board, the Electricity Board, the B.B.C.^ There 
should be no insuperable difficulty in extending the appli- 
cation of this already accepted principle to wider fields. 
Similarly there should be no great difficulty in extending 
the application of the popularly approved principles of 
consumer co-operation and producer co-operation. Again, 
consider the existing forms of taxation. In almost all 
countries the rich have accepted the principle of income 
tax and death duties. By any government which so 
desires, such taxation can be used for the purpose of 
reducing economic inequalities between individuals and 
classes, for imposing a maximum wage and for transferring 
control over large-scale production and finance from private 
hands to the state. One last example: the investment 
trust is a well-known and widely patronized financial 
convenience. Under the present dispensation the invest- 
ment trust is a private, profit-making concern. There 
would, however, be no great technical or political obstacle 
in the way of transforming it into a publicly controlled 
corporation, having as its function the rational direction of 
the flow of investment. 

I have spoken of intrinsically desirable reforms ; but the 
phrase is crude and needs qualifying. In practice, no 
reform can be separated from its administrative, govern- 
mental, educational and psychological contexts. The tree 
is known by its fruits, and the fruits of any given 
reform depend for their quantity and quality at least as 

^ In some cases these corporations have had to take responsibility 
for over-capitalized concerns. In others the minimum interest rate 
has been fixed too high. These mistakes do not invalidate the 
principle involved. 
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much on the contexts of the reform as upon the reform 
itself. 

For example, collective ownership of the means of 
production does not have as its necessary and unconditional 
result the liberation of those who have hitherto been 
bondmen. Collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is perfectly compatible, as we see in contemporary 
Russia, with authoritarian management of factories and 
farms, with militarized education and conscription, with 
the rule of a dictator, supported by an oligarchy of party 
men and making use of a privileged bureaucracy, a censored 
press and a huge force of secret police. Collective owner- 
ship of the means of production certainly delivers the 
workers from their servitude to many petty dictators — 
landlords, money-lenders, factory owners and the like. 
But if the contexts of this intrinsically desirable reform 
are intrinsically undesirable, then the result will be, not 
responsible freedom for the workers, but another form of 
passive and irresponsible bondage. Delivered from servi- 
tude to many small dictators, they will find themselves 
under the control of the agents of a single centralized 
dictatorship, more effective than the old, because it wields 
the material powers and is backed by the almost divine 
prestige of the national state. 

The contexts of reform are more desirable in the demo- 
cratic than in the totalitarian states; therefore the results 
of reform are likely to be better in the democratic states. 
Unhappily, contemporary circumstances are such that, 
unless the process is intelligently and actively resisted by 
men of good will, it is all but inevitable that these desirable 
contexts shall rapidly deteriorate. The reasons for this are 
simple. First of all, even the democratic peoples are 
imperialists and desire to beat the Fascist states at their 
own game of war. In order to prepare effectively for 
modern war, political power will have to be more highly 
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centralized, self - governing institutions progressively 
abolished, opinion more strictly controlled and education 
militarized. In the second place, the democratic countries 
are still suffering to some extent from the economic de- 
pression which started in 1929. The various governments 
concerned have resorted to a measure of economic planning 
in order to mitigate the hardships suffered by their peoples. 
Economic planning has given these governments an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening their position. In England, for 
example, the central executive, the bureaucracy and the 
police are probably more powerful to-day than they have 
ever been. But the more powerful these forces become 
the less are they able to tolerate democratic liberty — even 
the small amount of it which exists among the so-called 
democratic peoples. Another point: economic planning 
inevitably leads to more economic planning, for the simple 
reason that the situation is so complex that planners cannot 
fail to make mistakes. Mistakes have to be remedied by 
the improvization and rapid enforcement of new plans. 
It is probable that these new plans will also contain mistakes, 
which must in turn be remedied by yet other plans. And 
so on. Now, where planning has come to be associated 
with an increase in the power of the executive (and un- 
fortunately this has been the case in all the democratic 
countries), every fresh access of planning activity, necessi- 
tated by mistakes in earlier plans, takes the country yet 
another step towards dictatorship. At the same time, as 
we have seen, comprehensive national planning leads to 
international chaos and consequent discord. In other 
words, national planning increases tlie risk of war; but 
war cannot be waged, or even prepared for, except by a 
highly centralized government. It will thus be seen that 
both directly and indirectly economic planning leads to 
a deterioration of the contexts in which desirable reform 
can be carried out. 
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In the chapters that follow I shall concentrate almost 
exclusively on the desirable contexts of reform. My reasons 
for this are simple. ‘Advanced thinkers’ have talked and 
written at endless length about the desirable reforms, 
especially economic reforms. All of us have heard of the 
public ownership of the means of production; production 
for use and not for profit; public control of finance and 
investment, and all the rest. All of us, I repeat, have 
heard of these ideas and most of us are agreed that they 
ought to be transferred from the realm of theory to that 
of fact. But how few of us ever pay any attention to the 
administrative, educational and psychological contexts in 
which the necessary reforms are to be carried out ! How 
few of us ever stop to consider the means whereby they 
shall be enforced! And yet our personal experience and 
the study of history make it abundantly clear that the 
means whereby we try to achieve something are at least 
as important as the end we wish to attain. Indeed, they 
are even more important. For the means employed in- 
evitably determine the nature of the result achieved; 
whereas, however good the end aimed at may be, its 
goodness is powerless to counteract the effects of the bad 
means we use to reach it. Similarly, a reform may be in 
the highest degree desirable; but if the contexts in which 
that reform is enacted are undesirable, the results will 
inevitably be disappointing. These are simple and obvious 
truths. Nevertheless they are almost universally neglected. 
To illustrate these truths and to show how we might 
profitably act upon them will be my principal task in the 
ensuing pages. 
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THE PLANNED SOCIETY 


A Note on Planning for the Future 

Communities in which technological progress is being 
made are subject to continuous social change. Social changes 
caused by the advance of technology are often accompanied 
by much suffering and inconvenience. Can this be avoided } 

A committee was recently appointed by the President 
of the United States to consider this question. Its report 
(referred to above) was made public in the summer of 
1937 and is a very valuable document. 

In the field of industry, the authors point out, techno- 
logical progress never leads to any social changes which 
cannot be foreseen a good many years in advance. In 
most cases the first discovery of a new process is separated 
from its large-scale commercial application by at least a 
quarter of a century. (Often this period is considerably 
greater.) Any community which chooses to make use of 
the intelligence and imagination of its best scientific minds 
can foresee the probable social consequences of a given 
technological advance long years before they actually 
develop. Up to the present social changes due to techno- 
logical progress have taken communities by surprise, not 
because they came suddenly, out of the blue, but because 
nobody in authority ever took the trouble to think out in 
advance what such changes were likely to be, or what 
were the best methods of preventing them from causing 
avoidable suffering. President Roosevelt’s commission has 
pointed out what are the recent inventions most likely to 
cause important social changes in the immediate future, 
and has suggested a design for the administrative machinery 
required to minimize their ill effects. The problem, in this 
case, is purely a problem for technicians. 

There is one field in which very small technological 
advances may produce disproportionately great effects upon 
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society; I refer to the field of arniaraent manufacture. 
A slight change, for example, in the design of internal- 
combustion engines — so slight as to have no appreciable 
effect on the numbers of men employed in their con- 
struction — may bring (and indeed has actually brought) 
millions of innocent men, women and children a long step 
nearer to death by fire, poison and explosion. In this case, 
of course, the problem is not one for technicians; it is a 
problem that can be solved only when sufficient numbers 
of men of good will are prepared to make use of the 
methods by which, and by which alone, it can be solved. 
For the nature of these methods I must refer the reader 
to the chapters on War and Individual Work for Reform. 

Rises and falls in the birth-rate are likely to produce 
social changes even more far-reaching than those produced 
by technological advances. It is about as certain as any 
future contingency can be that, half a century from now, 
the population of the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe will have declined, both absolutely and in relation 
to that of the countries of Eastern Europe. Thus, when 
Great Britain has only thirty-five million inhabitants, of 
whom less than a tenth will be under fifteen and more 
than a sixth over sixty, Russia will have about three hundred 
millions. Will a country so (relatively speaking) sparsely 
inhabited as the Britain of 1990 be able to keep up its 
position as a ‘First-class, Imperial Power In the past 
Sweden, Portugal and Holland attempted to keep up the 
status of a Great Power on the basis of a population that 
was absolutely and relatively small. All of them failed in 
the attempt. If only for demographical reasons, Britain 
should take all possible steps to avoid a struggle for 
imperial power which, if not immediately fatal, will almost 
certainly prove fatal a couple of generations hence. In a 
militaristic world, relatively under-populated countries 
cannot hope (unless protected by more powerful neigh- 
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hours) to retain exclusive possession of large empires. 
British imperialism was all very well when Britain was, 
relatively, highly populous and, thanks to being an island, 
invulnerable. For an exceedingly vulnerable and relatively 
underpopulated Britain, imperialism is the policy of a 
lunatic. (See Griffin’s An Alternative to Rearmament^ 
London, 1936.) 

Here again the problem raised by a declining birth-rate 
is not a problem for technicians. It is part of the general 
problem of international politics and war, and can be 
solved only when sufficient numbers of people genuinely 
desire to solve it and are ready to take the appropriate 
steps for doing so. 



Chapter VI 

NATURE OF THE MODERN STATE 

F or our present purposes, the significant facts about 
the governments of contemporary nations are these. 
There are a few rulers and many ruled. The rulers are 
generally actuated by love of power; .occasionally by a 
sense of duty to society; more often and bewilderingly, 
by both at once. Their principal attachment is to pride, with 
which are often associated cruelty an d avarice. The ruled, for 
the most part, quietly accept their subordinate position and 
even actual hardship and injustice. In certain circumstances 
it happens that they cease to accept and there is a revolt. 
But revolt is the exception ; the general rule is obedience. 

The patience of common humanity is the most important, 
and almost the most surprising, fact in history. Most men 
and women are prepared to tolerate the intolerable. The 
reasons for this extraordinary state of things are many 
and various. There is ignorance, first of all. Those who 
know of no state of affairs other than the intolerable are 
unaware that their lot might be improved. Then there 
is fear. Men know that their life is intolerable, but 
are afraid of the consequences of revolt. The existence 
of a sense of kinship and social solidarity constitutes 
another reason why people tolerate the intolerable. 
Men and women feel attached to the society of which 
they are members — feel attached even when the rulers of 
that society treat them badly. It is worthy of remark 
that, in a crisis, the workers (who are the ruled) have 
always fought for their respective nations (f.e. for their 
rulers) and against other workers. 
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Mere habit and the force of inertia are also extremely 
powerful. To get out of a rut, even an uncomfortable rut, 
requires more effort than most people are prepared to make. 
In his Studies in History and Jurisprudence Bryce suggests 
that the main reason for obedience to law is simply 
indolence. ‘ It is for this reason,’ he says, ‘ that a strenuous 
and unwearying will sometimes becomes so tremendous a 
power . . . almost a hypnotic force.’ Because of indolence, 
the disinherited are hardly less conservative than the pos- 
sessors • they cling to their familiar miseries almost as 
tenaciously as the others cling to their privileges. The 
Buddhist and, later, the Christian moralists numbered sloth 
among the deadly sins. If we accept the principle that 
the tree is to be judged by its fruits, we must admit that 
they were right. Among the many poisonous fruits of 
sloth are dictatorship on the one hand and passive, 
irresponsible obedience on the other. Reformers should 
aim at delivering men from the temptations of sloth no 
less than from the temptations of ambition, avarice and 
tlie lust for power and position. Conversely, no reform 
which leaves the masses of the people wallowing in the 
slothful irresponsibility of passive obedience to authority 
can be counted as a genuine change for the better.^ 

Reinforcing the effect of indolence, kindliness and fear, 
rationalizing these emotions in intellectual terms, is philo- 
sophical belief. The ruled obey their rulers because, in 
addition to all the other reasons, they accept as true some 
metaphysical or theological system which teaches that the 
state ought to be obeyed and is intrinsically worthy of 
obedience. Rulers are seldom content with the brute facts 
of power and satisfied ambition j they aspire to rule de jure 
as well as de facto. The rights of violence and cunning 
are not enough for them. To strengthen their position in 

^ For the relation existing between energy and sexual continence, 
see Chapter XV, 
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relarion to the ruled and at the same time to satisfy their 
own uneasy cravings for ethical justification, they try to 
show that they rule by right divine. Most theories of 
the state are merely intellectual devices invented by 
philosophers for the purpose of proving that the people 
who actually wield power are precisely the people who 
ought to wield it. Some few theories are fabricated by 
revolutionary thinkers. These last are concerned to prove 
that the people at the head of their favourite political 
party are precisely the people who ought to wield power — 
to wield it just as ruthlessly as the tyrants in office at 
the moment. To discuss such theories is mainly a waste 
of time; for they are simply beside the point, irrelevant 
to the significant facts. If we wish to think correctly 
about the state, we must do so as psychologists, not as 
special pleaders, arguing a case for tyrants or would-be 
tyrants. And if we want to make a reasonable assessment 
of the value of any given state, we must judge it in terms 
of the highest morality we know — in other words, we 
must judge it in the light of the ideal postulates formulated 
by the prophets and the founders of religions. Hegel, 
it is true, regarded such judgments as extremely ‘ shallow.’ 
But if profundity leads to Prussianism, as it did in Hegel’s 
case, then give me shallowness. Let those who will, 
be tief; I prefer superficiality and the common decencies. 
We shall understand nothing of the problems of govern- 
ment unless we come down to psychological facts and 
ethical first principles. 

To a greater or less degree, then, all the civilized 
communities of the modern world are made up of a small 
class of rulers, corrupted by too much power, and of a 
large class of subjects, corrupted by too much passive and 
irresponsible obedience. Participation in a social order 
of this kind makes it extremely difficult for individuals 
to achieve that non-attachment in the midst of activity, 



NATURE OF THE MODERN STATE 
which is the distinguishing mark of the ideally excellent 
human being; and where there is not at least a consider- 
able degree of non-attachment in activity, the ideal society 
of the prophets cannot be realized. A desirable social 
order is one that delivers us from avoidable evils. A bad 
social order is one that leads us into temptation which, 
if matters were more sensibly arranged, would never arise. 
Our present business is to discover what large-scale social 
changes are best calculated to deliver us from the evils of 
too much power and of too much passive and irresponsible 
obedience. It has been shown in the preceding chapter 
that the economic reforms, so dear to ‘advanced thinkers,’ 
are not in themselves sufficient to produce desirable changes 
in the character of society and of the individuals composing 
it. Unless carried out by the right sort of means and in the 
right sort of governmental, administrative and educational 
contexts, such reforms are either fruitless or actually fruitful 
of evil. In order to create the proper contexts for economic 
reform we must change our machinery of government, our 
methods of public administration and industrial organiza- 
tion, our system of education and our metaphysical and 
ethical beliefs. With education and beliefs I shall deal in i 
a later section of this book. Our concern here is with 
government and the administration of public and industrial 
affairs. In reality, of course, these various topics are 
inseparable parts of a single whole. Existing methods of 
government and existing systems of industrial organization 
are not likely to be changed except by people who have 
been educated to wish to change ffiem. Conversely, it is 
unlikely that governments composed as they are to-day 
will change the existing system of education in such a 
way that there will be a demand for a complete overhaul 
of governmental methods. It is the usual vicious circle 
from which, as always, there is only one way of escape — 
through acts of free will on the part of morally enlightened, 
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intelligent, well-informed and determined individuals, acting 
in concert. Of the necessity for the voluntary association 
of such individuals and of the enormously important part 
that they can play in the changing of society I shall speak 
later. For the moment, let us consider the machinery 
of government and industrial administration. 
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Chapter FIl 

CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


W E have found agreement in regard to the ideal 
society and the ideal human being. Among the 
political reformers of the last century we even find a 
measure of agreement about the best means of organizing 
the state so as to achieve the ends which all desire. 
Philosophic Radicals, Fourierists, Proudhonian Mutualists, 
Anarchists, Syndicalists, Tolstoyans — all agree that authori- 
tarian rule and an excessive concentration of power are 
among the main obstacles in the way of social and individual 
progress. Even the Communists express at least a theoretical 
dislike of the centralized, authoritarian state. Marx described 
the state as a ‘parasite on society’ and looked forward to 
the time, after the revolution, when it would automatically 
‘wither away.’ Meanwhile, however, there was to be the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and an enormous increase in 
the powers of the central executive. The present Russian 
state is a highly centralized oligarchy. Its subjects, children 
and women as well as men, are regimented by means of 
military conscription, and an efficient secret police system 
takes care of people when they are not actually serving 
in the army. There is a censorship of the press, and the 
educational system, liberalized by Lenin, has now reverted 
to the authoritarian, militaristic type, familiar in Tsarist 
Russia, in the Italy of Mussolini, in Germany before the 
war and again under Hitler. We are asked by the sup- 
porters of Stalin’s government to believe that the best and 
shortest road to liberty is through military servitude j 
that the most suitable preparation for responsible self- 
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government is a tyranny employing police espionage, 
delation, legalized terrorism and press censorship; that 
the proper education for future freemen and peace-lovers 
is that which was and is still being used by Prussian 
militarists. 

Our earth is round, and it is therefore possible to travel 
from Paris to Rouen via Shanghai. Our history, on the 
contrary, would seem to be flat. Those who wish to 
reach a specific historical goal must advance directly 
towards it ; no amount of walking in the opposite direction 
will bring them to their destination. 

The goal of those who wish to change society for the 
better is freedom, justice and peaceful co-operation between 
non-attached, yet active and responsible individuals. Is 
there the smallest reason to suppose that such a goal can 
be reached through police espionage, military slavery, the 
centralization of power, the creation of an elaborate political 
hierarchy, the suppression of free discussion and the 
imposition of an authoritarian system of education.^ 
Obviously and emphatically, the answer is No. 

Marx believed that, after the revolution, the state would, 
in due course, automatically wither away. This is a point 
worth considering in some detail. In any given society, 
as Marx himself pointed out, the state exists, among other 
reasons, for the purpose of ensuring to the ruling class the 
continuance of its privileges. Thus, in a feudal community 
the state is the instrument by means of which the landed 
nobility keeps itself in power. Under capitalism, the state 
is the instrument by means of which the bourgeoisie 
retains its right to rule and to be rich. Similarly, under 
a hierarchical system of state Socialism, the state is the 
instrument by means of which the ruling bureaucracy 
defends the position to which it has climbed. The more 
firmly you consolidate your hierarchy, the more tenaciously 
will its members cling to their privileges. A highly 
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centralized dictatorial state may be smashed by war or 
overturned by a revolution from below; tliere is not the 
smallest reason to suppose that it will wither. Dictatorship 
of the proletariat is in actual fact dictatorship by a small 
privileged minority ; and dictatorship by a small privileged 
minority does not lead to liberty, justice, peace and the 
co-operation of non-attached, but active and responsible 
individuals. It leads either to more dictatorship, or to war, 
or to revolution, or (more probably) to all three in fairly 
rapid succession. 

No, the political road to a better society (and do not 
let us forget that, if we would reach the goal, we must 
advance along many other roads as well as the political) 
is the road of decentralization and responsible self- 
government. Dictatorial short cuts cannot conceivably 
take us to our destination. We must march directly 
towards the goal; if we turn our backs to it we shall 
merely increase the distance which separates us from the 
place to which we wish to go. 

The political road to a better society is, I repeat, the road 
of decentralization and responsible self-government. But 
in present circumstances it is extremely improbable that 
any civilized nation will take that road. It is extremely 
improbable for a simple reason which I have stated before 
and which I make no excuse for repeating. No society 
which is preparing for war can afford to be’ anything but 
highly centralized. Unity of command is essential, not 
only after the outbreak of hostilities, but also (in the 
circumstances of contemporary life) before. A country 
which proposes to make use of modern war as an instrument 
of policy must possess a highly centralized, all-powerful 
executive. (Hence the absurdity of talking about the 
defence of democracy by force of arms. A democracy 
which makes or even effectively prepares for modem, 
scientific war must necessarily cease to be democratic. 
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No country can be really well prepared for modern war 
unless it is governed by a tyrant, at the head of a highly 
trained and perfectly obedient bureaucracy.) 

I have said that a country which proposes to make use 
of modern war as an instrument of policy must possess a 
highly centralized, all-powerful executive. But, conversely, 
a country which possesses a highly centralized, all-powerful 
executive is more likely to wage war than a country where 
power is decentralized and the population genuinely governs 
itself. There are several reasons for this. Dictatorships are 
rarely secure. Whenever a tyrant feels that his popularity 
is waning, he is tempted to exploit nationalistic passion in 
order to consolidate his own position. Pogroms and 
treason trials are the ordinary devices by means of which 
a dictator revives the flagging enthusiasm of his people. 
When these fail, he may be driven to war. Nor must we 
forget that the more absolute the ruler, the more’ "com- 
pletely does he tend to associate his own personal prestige 
with the prestige of the nation he rules. 'L’Etat c’est 
moV is an illusion to which kings, dictators and even 
such minor members of the ruling clique as bureaucrats 
and diplomats succumb with a fatal facility. For the 
victims of this illusion, a loss of national prestige is a 
blow to their private vanity, a national victory is a per- 
sonal triumph. Extreme centralization of power creates 
opportunities for individuals to believe that the state is 
themselves. To make or to threaten war becomes, for 
the tyrant, a method of self-assertion. The state is made 
the instrument of an individual’s manias of persecution 
and grandeur. Thus we see that extreme centralization of 
power is not only necessary if war is to be waged success- 
fully; it is also a contributory cause of war. 

In existing circumstances the ruling classes of every 
nation feel that they must prepare for war. This means 
that there will be a general tendency to inorease the power 
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of the central executive. This increase, of power of the 
central executive tends to make war more likely. Hence 
there will be demands for yet more intensive centraliza- 
tion. And so on, ad injinitum — or, rather, until the 
crash comes. 

So long as civilized countries continue to prepare for 
war, it is enormously improbable that any of them will 
pursue a policy of decentralization and the extension of 
the principle of self-government. On the contrary, power 
will tend to become more narrowly concentrated than at 
present, not only in the totalitarian states, but also in the 
democratic countries, which will therefore tend to become 
less and less democratic. Indeed, the movement away from 
democratic forms of government and towards centralization 
of authority and military tyranny is already under way in 
the democratic countries. In England such symptoms as 
the Sedition Bill, the enrolment of an army, of ‘ air raid 
wardens,’ the secret but systematic drilling of government 
servants in die technique of ‘air raid precautions,’ are 
unmistakable. In France the executive has already taken 
to itself the power to conscribe everybody and everything 
in the event of war breaking out. In Belgium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries, as well as in the more 
powerful democracies, huge sums are being spent on re- 
armament. But rearmament is not a mere accumulation 
of ironmongery. There must be men trained to use the 
new weapons, a supply of docile labour for their manu- 
facture. An increase in the amount of a country’s 
armaments implies a corresponding increase in the degree 
of its militarization. The fire-eaters of the Left who, 
for the last two years, have been calling for a ‘firm stand’ 
(z.c. military action) on the part of the democratic countries 
against Fascist aggression have in effect been calling for 
an acceleration of the process by which the democratic 
countries are gradually, but systematically, being trans- 
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formed into the likeness of those Fascist states they so 
much detest. 


Nothing succeeds like success — even success that is 
merely apparent. The prevalence of centralization in the 
contemporary world creates a popular belief that centraliza- 
tion is not what in fact it is — a great evil, imposed upon 
the world by the threat of war and avoidable only with 
difficulty and at the price of enormous effort and con- 
siderable sacrifices — but intrinsically sound policy. Because 
in fact political power is being more and more closely 
concentrated, people have come to be persuaded that the 
way to desirable change lies through the concentration of 
power. Centralization is the order of the day; the Zeitgeist 
commands it; therefore, they argue, centralization must 
be right. They forget that the Zeitgeist is just as likely to 
be a spirit of evil as a spirit of good and that the fact that 
something happens to exist is in no way a guarantee that 
it ought to exist. 

Every dictatorship has its own private jargon. The 
vocabularies are different; but tlie purpose which they 
serve is in all cases the same — to legitimate the local 
despotism, to make a de facto government appear to be 
a government by divine right. Such jargons are instruments 
of tyranny as indispensable as police spies and a press 
censorship. They provide a set of terms in which the 
maddest policies can be rationalized and the most monstrous 


crimes abundantly justified. They serve as moulds for a 
whole people’s thoughts and feelings and desires. By means 
of thepi5.,dS:S oppressed can be persuaded, not only to 
tol^r^te^tet, -actually to worship their insane and criminal 
opprqs^ors. ' 

Significantly, enough, one word is common to all the 
dictatqrial vocabularies and is used for purposes of 
justifie^S^^ and rationalization by Fascists, Nazis and 
ComhrifiiiBlsralike. That word is ‘historical.’ 
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Thus, the dictatorship of the proletariat is an ‘historical 
necessity.’ The violence of Communists is justified because, 
unlike Fascist violence, it is being used to forward an 
ineluctable ‘historical’ process. 

In the same way, Fascism is said by its supporters to 
,possess a quality of ‘ historical’ inevitableness. The Italians 
have a great ‘ historical mission,’ which is to create an empire, 
in other words to gas and machine-gun people weaker than 
themselves. 

No less ‘historically’ necessary and right are the 
brutalities of men in brown shirts. As for the ‘historical’ 
importance of the Aryan race, this is so prodigious that 
absolutely any wickedness, any folly is permitted to men 
with fair hair and blue eyes — even to nachgedunkelte 
Schrumpf-Germanen, like Hitler himself and the swarthy 
little Goebbels, 

The appeal to history is one which the dictators find 
particularly convenient; for the assumption which under- 
lies it is that, in Hegelian language, the real is the rational— 
that what happens is ultimately the same as what ought 
to happen. 

For example, it very often happens th;at might triumphs 
over right; therefore might is ‘historical’ and deserves 
to conquer. 

Again, absolute power is intoxicatingly delightful. In 
consequence, those who have seized absolute power are 
prepared, as a rule, to make use of any means, however 
disgraceful, in order to retain it. Spying, delation, torture, 
arbitrary imprisonment and execution — in every dictatorial 
country these are the ordinary instruments of domestic 
policy. They occur; they are therefore ‘historical.’ Being 
historical they are, in some tief, Hegelian way, reasonable 
and right. 

That such a doctrine should be believed and taught 
by tyrants is not surprising. The odd, the profoundly 
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depressing fact is that it should be accepted as true by 
millions who are not tyrants, nor even the subjects of 
tyrants. For ever-increasing numbers of men and women, 
‘historicalness’ is coming to be accepted as one of the 
supreme values. This implicit identification of what ought 
to be with what is effectively vitiates all thinking about ^ 
morals, about politics, about progress, about social reform, 
even about art. In those who make the identification it 
induces a kind of busy, Panglossian fatalism. Looking 
out upon the world, they observe that circumstances seem 
to be conspiring to drive men in a certain direction. This 
movement is ‘historical,’ therefore possesses value — exists 
and therefore ought to exist. They accept what is. 
Indeed, they do much more than accept; they applaud, 
they give testimonials. If the real is the rational and the 
right, then it follows that a ‘historical’ action must have 
the same results as an action dictated by reason and the 
loftiest idealism. 

Let us return, for a concrete example, to this matter of 
the centralization of power. The particular circumstances 
of our time (nationalistic sentiment, economic imperialism, 
threats of war and so forth) conspire to create a tendency 
towards the concentration and centralization of authority. 
The consequence of this is a curtailment of individual 
liberties and a progressive regimentation of the masses, 
even in countries hitherto enjoying a democratic form of 
government. The rational idealist deplores this tendency 
towards tyranny and enslavement, and is convinced that 
its results can only be bad. Not so the man who is tief 
enough to regard historicalness as a value. His ultimate 
aim is probably the same as that of the rational idealist. 
But, believing as he does that the real is the rational, 
he persuades himself that the road which circumstances 
conspire to impose upon him must necessarily lead him 
to the desired goal. He believes that tyranny will some- 
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how result in democracy, enslavement in the 'liberation of 
the individual, concentration of political and economic 
power in self-government all round. He is ready, in a 
word, to tolerate or even actively engage in any wicked- 
ness or any imbecility, because he is convinced that there 
Hs some ‘historical’ providence which will cause bad, 
inappropriate means to result in good ends. 

The sooner we convince ourselves that ‘historicalness’ 
is not a value and that what we allow circumstances to 
make us do has no necessary connection with what we 
ought to do, the better it will be for ourselves and for 
the world we live in. At the present moment of time, 
the ‘historical’ is almost unmitigatedly evil. To accept the 
‘historical’ and to work for it is to co-operate with the 
powers of darkness against the light. 
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DECENTRALIZATION AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

T he Anarchists propose that the state should be 
abolished ; and in so far as it serves as the instrument 
by means of which the ruling class preserves its privileges, 
in so far as it is a device for enabling paranoiacs to satisfy 
their lust for powe_r_and carry out their crazy dreams of 
glory, the state is obviously worthy “of abolition. But in 
complex societies like our own the state has certain other 
and more useful functions to perform. It is clear, for 
example, that in any such society there must be some 
organization responsible for co-ordinating the activities of 
the various constituent groups; clear, too, that there must 
be a body to which is delegated the power of acting in the 
name of the society as a whole. If the word ‘ state’ is too 
unpleasantly associated with ideas of domestic oppression 
and foreign war, with irresponsible domination and no less 
irresponsible submission, then by all means let us call the 
necessary social machinery by some other name. For the 
present there is no general agreement as to what that name 
should be; I shall therefore go on using the bad old word, 
until some better one is invented. 

From what has been said in the preceding chapters it is 
clear that no economic reform, however intrinsically desir- 
able, can lead to desirable changes in individuals and the 
society they constitute, unless it is carried through in a 
desirable context and by desirable methods. So far as the 
state is concerned, the desirable context for reform is de- 
centralization and self-government all round. The desirable 
methods for enacting reform are the methods of non-violence. 
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Passing from the general to the particular and the con- 
crete, the rational idealist finds himself confronted by the 
following questions. First, by what means can the prin- 
ciple of self-government be applied to the daily lives of 
men and women Second, to what extent is the self- 
, government of the component parts of a society compatible 
with its efficiency as a whole And, thirdly, if a central 
organization is needed to co-ordinate the activities of the 
self-governing parts, what is to prevent this organization 
from becoming a ruling oligarchy of the kind with which 
we are only too painfully familiar.^ 

The technique for self-government all' round, self- 
government for ordinary people in their ordinary avoca- 
tions, is a matter which we cannot profitably discuss unless 
we have a clear idea of what may be called the natural 
history and psychology of groups. Quantitatively, a group 
differs from a crowd in sizej qualitatively, in the kind and 
intensity of the mental life of the constituent individuals. 
A crowd is a lot of people; a group is a few. A crowd has 
a mental life inferior in intellectual quality and emotionally 
less under voluntary control than the mental life of each of * 
its members in isolation. The mental life of a group is not 
inferior, either intellectually or emotionally, to the mental 
life of the individuals composing it and may, in favourable 
circumstances, actually be superior. 

The significant psychological facts about the crowd are 
as follows. The tone of crowd emotion is essentially orgi- 
astic and dionysiac. In virtue of his membership of the 
crowd, the individual is released from the limitations of his 
personality, made free of the sub-personal, sub-human 
world of unrestrained feeling and uncriticized belief. To 
be a itiember of a crowd is an experience closely akin to 
alcoholic intoxication. Most human beings feel a craving 
to escape from the cramping limitations of their ego, to 
take periodical holidays from their all too familiar, all too 
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squalid little self. As they do not know how to travel 
upwards from personality into a region of super-personality 
and as they are unwilling, even if they do know, to fulfil 
the ethical, psychological and physiological conditions of 
self-transcendence, they turn naturally to the descending 
road, the road that leads down from personality to the„ 
darkness of sub-human emotionalism and panic animality. 
Hence the persistent craving for narcotics and stimulants, 
hence the never-failing attraction of the crowd. The suc- 
cess of the dictators is due in large measure to their extremely 
skilful exploitation of the universal human need for escape 
from the limitations of personality. Perceiving that people 
wished to take holidays from themselves in sub-human 
emotionality, they have systematically provided their sub- 
jects with the occasions for doing so. The Communists 
denounce religion as the opium of the people ; but all they 
have done is to replace this old drug by a new one of similar 
composition. For the crowd around the relic of the saint 
they have substituted the crowd at the' political meeting; 
for religious procession, military reviews and May Day 
' parades. It is the same with the Fascist dictators. In all 
the totalitarian states the masses are persuaded, and even 
compelled, to take periodical holidays from themselves in 
the sub-human world of crowd emotion. It is significant 
that while they encourage and actually command the descent 
into sub-humanity, the dictators do all they can to prevent 
men from taking the upward road from personal limitation, 
the road that leads towards non-attachment to the ‘ things of 
this world’ and attachment to that which is super-personal. 
The higher manifestations of religion are far more suspect 
to the tyrants than the lower — and with reason. For the 
man who escapes from egotism into super-personahty has 
transcended his old idolatrous loyalty, n^-allfy to himself, 
but also to the local divinities — natiop^arty, class, deified 
boss. Self-transcendence, escapejy?fbm.jthe prison of the 
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ego into union with what is above personality, is generally 
accomplished in solitude. That is why the tyrants like to 
herd their subjects into those vast crowds, in which the 
individual is reduced to a state of intoxicated sub-humanity. 

It is time now to consider the group. The first question 
we must ask ourselves is this : when does a group become 
a crowd ? This is not a problem in verbal definition ; it is 
a matter of observation and experience. It is found empiric- 
ally that group activiries and characteristic group feeling 
become increasingly difficult when more than about twenty 
or less than about five individuals are involved. Groups 
which come together for the purpose of carrying out a 
specific job of manual work can afford to be larger than 
groups which meet for the purpose of pooling information 
and elaborating a common policy, or which meet for reli- 
gious exercises, or for mutual comfort, or merely for the 
sake of convivially ‘ getting together.* Twenty or even as 
many as thirty people can work together and still remain a 
group. But these numbers would be much too high in a 
group that had assembled for the other purposes I have 
mentioned. It is significant that Jesus had only twelve 
apostles j that the Benedictines were divided into groups of 
ten under a dean (Latin decanus^ from Greek Se/ca, ten) ; that 
ten is the number of individuals constituting a Communist 
cell. Committees of more than a dozen members are found 
to be unmanageably large. Eight is the perfect number for 
a dinner party. The most successful Quaker meetings are 
generally meetings at which few people are present. Edu- 
cationists agree that the most satisfactory size for a class is 
between eight and fifteen. In armies, the smallest unit is 
about ten. The witches’ ‘coven’ was a group of thirteen. 
And so on. All evidence points clearly to the fact that there 
is an optimum size for groups and that this optimum is 
round about ten for groups meeting for social, religious or 
intellectual purposes, and from ten to thirty for groups 
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engaged in manual work. This being so, it is clear that the 
units of self-government should be groups of the optimum 
size. If they are smaller than the optimum, they will fail 
to develop tliat emotional field which gives to group 
activity its characteristic quality, while the available quan- 
tity of pooled information and experience will be inadequate. 
If they are larger than the optimum, they will tend to split 
into sub-groups of the optimum size or, if the constituent 
individuals remain together in a crowd, there will be a danger 
of their relapsing into the crowd’s sub-human stupidity and 
emotionality. 

The technique of industrial self-government has been 
discussed with a wealth of concrete examples in a remark- 
able book by the French economist, Flyacinthe Dubreuil, 
entitled A Chacun sa Chance. Among the writers on indus- 
trial organization Dubreuil occupies a place apart; for he 
is almost the only one of them who has himself had experi- 
ence of factory conditions as a workman. Accordingly, 
what he writes on the subject of industrial organization 
carries an authority denied to the utterances of those who 
rely on second-hand information as a basis for their theories. 
Dubreuil points out that even the largest industries can be 
organized so as to consist of a series of self-governing, yet 
co-ordinated, groups of, at the outside, thirty members. 
Within the industry each one of such groups can act as a 
kind of sub-contractor, undertaking to perform so much 
of such and such a land of work for such and such a sura. 
The equitable division of this sum among the constituent 
members is left to the group itself, as is also the preservation 
of discipline, the election of representatives and leaders. 
The examples which Dubreuil quotes from the annals of in- 
dustrial history and from his own experience as a workman 
tend to show that this form of organization is appreciated 
by the workers, to whom it gives a measure of inde- 
pendence even within the largest manufacturing concern, 
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and that in most cases it results in increased efficiency of 
■worldng. It possesses, as he points out, the further merit 
of being a form of organization that educates those who 
belong to it in the practice of co-operation and mutual 
responsibility. 

Under the present dispensation, the great majority of 
factories are little despotisms, benevolent in some cases, 
malevolent in others. Even where benevolence prevails, 
passive obedience is demanded of the workers, who are 
ruled by overseers, not of their own election, but appointed 
from above. In theory, they may be the subjects of a 
democratic state ; but in practice they spend the whole of 
their working lives as the subjects of a petty tyrant. 
Dubreuil’s scheme, if it were generally acted upon, would 
introduce genuine democracy into the factory. And if some 
such scheme is not acted upon, it is of small moment to the 
individual whether the industry in which he is worldng is 
owned by the state, by a co-operative society, by a joint- 
stock company or by a private individual. Passive obed- 
ience to officers appointed from above is always passive 
obedience, whoever the general in ultimate control may be. 
Conversely, even if the ultimate control is in the wrong 
hands, the man who voluntarily accepts rules in the making 
of which he has had a part, who obeys leaders he himself 
has chosen, who has helped to decide how much and in what 
conditions he himself and his companions shall be paid, is 
to that extent the free and responsible subject of a genuinely 
democratic government, and enjoys those psychological 
advantages which only such a form of government can give. 

Of modern wage-slaves, Lenin writes that they ‘remain 
to such an extent crushed by want and poverty that they 
“can’t be bothered with democracy,” have “no time for 
politics,” and in the ordinary peaceful course of events, the 
majority of the population is debarred from participating 
in public political life.’ This statement is only partially 
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true. Not all those who can’t be bothered with democracy 
are debarred from political life by want and poverty. 
Plenty of well-paid workmen and, for that matter, plenty 
of the wealthiest beneficiaries of the capitalistic system, find 
that they can’t be bothered with politics. The reason is not 
economic, but psychological ; has its source, not in environ- 
ment, but in heredity. People belong to different psycho- 
physiological types and are endowed with diflerent degrees 
of general intelligence. The will and ability to take an 
effective interest in large-size politics do not belong to all, 
or even a majority of, men and women. Preoccupation with 
general ideas, with things and people distant in space, with 
contingent events remote in future time, is sometliing which 
it is given to only a few to feel. ‘ What’s Hecuba to him or 
he to Hecuba.^’ The answer in most cases is: Nothing 
whatsoever. An improvement in the standard of living 
might perceptibly increase the number of those for whom 
Hecuba meant something. But even if all were rich, there 
would still be many congenitally incapable of being bothered 
with anything so far removed from the warm, tangible facts 
of everyday experience. As things are at present, millions 
of men and women come into the world disfranchised by 
nature. They have the privilege of voting on long-range, 
large-scale political issues; but they are congenitally in- 
capable of taking an intelligent interest in any but short- 
range, small-scale problems. Too often the framers of 
democratic constitutions have acted as though man were 
made for democracy, not democracy for man. The vote 
has been a kind of bed of Procustes upon which, however 
long their views, however short their ability, all human 
beings were expected to stretch themselves. Not unnatur- 
ally, the results of this kind of democracy have proved 
disappointing. Nevertheless, it remains true that demo- 
cratic freedom is good for those who enjoy it, and that 
practice in self-government is an almost indispensable ele- 
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ment in the curriculum of man’s moral and psychological 
education. Human beings belong to different types; it is 
therefore necessary to create different types of democratic 
and self-governing institutions, suitable for the various 
kinds of men and women. Thus, people with short-range, 
small-scale interests can find scope for their kind of political 
abilities in self-governing groups within an industry, within 
a consumer or producer co-operative, within the adminis- 
trative machinery of the parish, borough or county. By 
means of comparatively small changes in the existing 
systems of local and professional organization it would be 
possible to make almost every individual a member of some 
self-governing group. In this way the curse of merely 
passive obedience could be got rid of, the vice of political 
indolence cured and the advantages of responsible and 
active freedom brought to all. In this context it is worth 
remarking on a very significant change which has recently 
taken place in our social habits. Materially, this change 
may be summed up as the decline of the community; 
psychologically, as the decline of the community sense. 
The reasons for this double change are many and of various 
kinds. Here are a few of the more important. 

Birth-control has reduced the size of the average 
family and, for various reasons which will be apparent 
later, the old habits of patriarchal living have practically 
disappeared. It is very rare nowadays to find parents, 
married children and grandchildren living together in the 
same house or in close association. Large families and 
patriarchal groups were communities in which children and 
adults had to learn (often by very painful means) the art 
of co-operation and the need to accept responsibility for 
others. These admittedly rather crude schools of com- 
munity sense have now disappeared. 

New methods of transport have profoundly modified the 
life in the village and small town. Up to only a generation 
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ago most villages were to a great extent self-sufficing com- 
munities. Every trade was represented by its local techni- 
cian; the local produce was consumed or exchanged in the 
neighbourhood; the inhabitants worked on the spot. If 
they desired instruction or entertainment or religion, they 
had to mobilize the local talent and produce it themselves, ^ 
To-day all this is changed. Thanks to improved transport, 
the village is now closely bound up with the rest of the 
economic world. Supplies and technical services are ob- 
tained from a distance. Large numbers of the inhabitants 
go out to work in factories and offices in far-off cities. 
Music and the drama are provided, not by local talent, but 
over the ether and in the picture theatre. Once all the 
members of the community were always on the spot; now, 
thanks to cars, motor cycles and buses the villagers are 
rarely in their village. Community fun, community wor- 
ship, community efforts to secure culture have tended to 
decline, for the simple reason that, in leisure hours, a large 
part of the community’s membership is always somewhere 
else. Nor is this all. The older inhabitants of Middletown, 
as readers of the Lynds’ classical study of American small- 
town life will remember, complained that the internal-com- 
bustion engine had led to a decline of neighbourlincss. 
Neighbours have Fords and Chevrolets, consequently are 
no longer there to be neighbourly; or if by chance they 
should be at home, they content themselves with calling up 
on the telephone. Technological progress has reduced tlte 
number of physical contacts, impoverished the spiritual 
relations between the members of a community. 

Centralized professionalism has not only affected local 
entertainment; it has also affected the manifestations of 
local charity and mutual aid. State-provided hospitals, 
state-provided medical and nursing services are certainly 
much more efficient than the ministrations of the neigh- 
bours. But this increased efficiency is purchased at the 
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price of a certain tendency on the part of neighbours to 
disclaim liability for one another and throw their responsi- 
bilities entirely upon the central authority. Under a 
perfectly organized system of state socialism charity would 
be, not merely superfluous, but actually criminal. Good 
Samaritans would be prosecuted for daring to interfere in 
their bungling amateurish way with what was obviously a 
case for state-paid professionals. 

The last three generations have witnessed a vast increase 
in the size and number of large cities. Life is more exciting 
and more money can be earned in the cities than in villages 
and small towns. Hence the migration from country to 
city. In the van of this migrating host have marched the 
ambitious, the talented, the adventurous. For more than a 
century there has been a tendency for the most gifted 
members of small rural communities to leave home and 
seek their fortunes in the towns. Consequently what 
remains in the villages and country towns of the indus- 
trialized countries is in the nature of a residual population, 
dysgenically selected for its lack of spirit and intellectual 
gifts. Why is it so hard to induce peasants and small 
farmers to adopt new scientific methods.^ Among other 
reasons, because almost every exceptionally intelligent child 
born into a rural family for a century past has taken the 
earliest opportunity of deserting the land for the city. 
Community life in the country is thus impoverished; but 
(and this is the important point) the community life of the 
great urban centres is not correspondingly enriched. It is 
not enriched for the good reason that, in growing enormous, 
cities have also grown chaotic. A metropolitan ‘wen,’ as 
Cobbett was already calling the relatively tiny London of 
his day, is no longer an organic whole, no longer exists as 
a community, in whose life individuals can fruitfully par- 
ticipate. Men and women rub shoulders with other men 
and women; but the contact is external and mechanical, 
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Each one of them can say, in the words of the Jolly Miller 
of the song, ‘I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody 
cares for me.’ Metropolitan life is atomistic. The city, as 
a city, does nothing to correlate its human particles into a 
pattern of responsible,' communal living. What the country 
loses on the swings, the city loses all over again on the 
roundabouts. 

In the light of this statement of the principal reasons for 
the recent decline of the community and of the community 
sense in individuals, we can suggest certain remedies. For 
example, schools and colleges can be transformed into 
organic communities and used to offset, during a short 
period of the individual’s career, the decay in family and 
village life. (A very interesting experiment in this direc- 
tion is being made at Black Mountain College in North 
Carolina.) To some extent, no doubt, the old ‘natural’ life 
of villages and small towns, the life that the economic, 
technological and religious circumstances of the past con- 
spired to impose upon them, can be replaced by a con- 
sciously designed synthetic product — a life of associations 
organized for local government, for sport, for cultural 
activities and the like. Such associations already exist, and 
there should be no great difficulty in opening them to 
larger numbers and, at the same time, in making their 
activities so interesting that people will wish to join them 
instead of taking the line of least resistance, as they do now, 
and living unconnected, atomistic lives, passively obeying 
during their working hours and passively allowing them- 
selves to be entertained by machinery during their hours of 
leisure. The existence of associations of this kind would 
serve to make country life less dull and so do something to 
arrest the flight towards the city. At the same time, the 
decentralization of industry and its association with agri- 
culture should make it possible for the countryman to earn 
as much as the city dweller. In spite of the ease with which 
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electric power can now be distributed, the movement 
towards the decentralization of industry is not yet a very 
powerful one. Great centres of population, like London 
and Paris, possess an enormous power of attraction to 
industries. The greater the population, the greater the 
market ; and the greater the market, the stronger the gravi- 
tational pull exercised upon the manufacturer. New indus- 
tries establish themselves on the outskirts of large cities and 
make them become still larger. For the sake of slightly 
increased profits, due to lower distributing costs, the manu- 
facturers are busily engaged in malting London chaotically 
large, hopelessly congested, desperately hard to enter or 
leave, and vulnerable to air attacks as no other city of 
Europe is vulnerable. To compel a rational and planned 
decentralization of industry is one of the legitimate, the 
urgently necessary functions of the state. 

Life in the great city is atomistic. How shall it be given 
a communal pattern.^ How shall the individual be incor- 
porated in a responsible, self-governing group .f* In a 
modern city, the problem of organizing responsible com- 
munity life on a local basis is not easily solved. Modern 
cities have been created and are preserved by the labours 
of highly specialized technicians. The massacre of a few 
thousands of engineers, administrators and doctors would 
be sufficient to reduce any of the great metropolitan centres 
to a state of plague-stricken, starving chaos. Accordingly, 
in most of its branches, the local government of a great city 
has become a highly technical affair, a business of the kind 
that must be centrally planned and carried out by experts. 
The only department in which there would seem to be a 
possibility of profitably extending the existing institutions 
of local self-government is the department concerned with 
police-work and the observance of laws. I have read that 
in Japan, the cities were, and perhaps still are, divided into 
wards of about a hundred inhabitants apiece. The people 
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in each ward accepted a measure of liability for one another 
and were to some extent responsible for good behaviour 
and the observance of law within their own small unit. That 
such a system lends itself to the most monstrous abuses 
under a dictatorial government is obvious. Indeed, it is 
reported that the Nazis have already organized their cities • 
in this way. But there is no governmental institution that 
cannot be abused. Elected parliaments have been used as 
instruments of oppression; plebiscites have served to con- 
firm and strengthen tyranny; courts of justice have been 
transformed into Star Chambers and military tribunals. 
Like all the rest, the ward system may be a source of good 
in a desirable context and a source of unmitigated evil in 
an undesirable context. It remains in any case a device 
worth considering by those who aspire to impose a com- 
munal pattern upon the atomistic, irresponsible life of 
modern city dwellers. For the rest, it looks as though the 
townsman’s main experience of democratic institutions and 
responsible self-government would have to be obtained, 
not in local administration, but in the fields of industry 
and economics, of religious and cultural activity, of athletics 
and entertainment. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to answer the 
first of our questions and have described the methods by 
which the principle of self-government can be applied to 
the daily lives of ordinary men and women. Our second 
question concerns the compatibility of self-government all 
round with the efiiciency of industry in particular and 
society as a whole. In Russia self-government in industry 
was tried in the early years of the revolution and was 
abandoned in favour of authoritarian management. Within 
the factory discipline is no longer enforced by elected 
representatives of the Soviet or workers’ committee, but by 
appointees of the Communist Party. The new conception 
of management current in Soviet Russia was summed up 
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by Kaganovitch in a speech before the seventeenth con- 
gress of the Communist Party. ‘Management,' he said, 
‘means the power to distribute material things, to appoint 
and discharge subordinates, in a word, to be master of the 
particular enterprise.’ This is a definition of management 
to which every industrial dictator in the capitalist countries 
would unhesitatingly subscribe. 

By supporters of the present Russian government it is 
said that the change over from self-government to authori- 
tarian management had to be made in the interests of effi- 
ciency. That extremely inexperienced and ill-educated 
workers should have been unable to govern themselves and 
keep up industrial efficiency seems likely enough. But in 
Western Europe and the United States such a situation is 
not likely to arise. Indeed, Dubreuil has pointed out that, 
as a matter of historical fact, self-government within fac- 
tories has often led to increased efficiency. It would seem, 
then, that in countries where all men and women are 
relatively well educated and have been accustomed for some 
time to the working of democratic institutions, there is no 
danger that self-government will lead to a breakdown of 
discipline within the factory or a decline in output. But, 
like ‘liberty,’ the word ‘efficiency’ covers a multitude of 
sins. Even if it should be irrefragably demonstrated that 
self-government in industry invariably led to greater con- 
tentment and increased output, even if it could be proved 
experimentally that the best features of individualism and 
collectivism could be combined if the state were to co- 
ordinate the activities of self-governing industries, there 
would still be complainers of ‘inefficiency.’ And by their 
own lights, the complaints would be quite right. For to 
the ruling classes, not only in the totalitarian, but also in 
the democratic countries, ‘efficiency’ means primarily 
‘military efficiency.’ Now, a society in which the prin- 
ciple of self-government has been applied to the ordinary 
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activities of all its members, is a society wbicb, for purely 
military purposes, is probably decidedly inelRcicnt. A 
militarily efllcient society is one whose members have been 
brought up in habits of passive obedience and at the head 
of which there is an individual exercising absolute authority 
through a perfectly trained hierarchy of administrators. In . 
time of war, such a society can be manipulated as a single 
unit and with extraordinary rapidity and precision. A 
society composed of men and women habituated to working 
in self-governing groups is not a perfect war-machine. Its 
members may think and have wills of their own. But 
soldiers must not think nor have wills. ‘Theirs not to 
reason why; theirs but to do and die.’ Furthermore, a 
society in which authority is decentralized, a society com- 
posed of co-ordinated but self-governing parts, cannot be 
manipulated so swiftly, and certainly as a totalitarian society 
under a dictator. Self-government all round is not com- 
patible with military efliciency. So long as nations persist 
in using war as an instrument of policy, military cflicicncy 
will be prized above all else. Therefore schemes for extend- 
ing the principle of self-government will either not be tried 
at all or, if tried, as in Russia, will be speedily abandoned. 
Inevitably, we find ourselves confronted, yet once more, 
by the central evil of our time, the overpowering and 
increasing evil of war. In the next chapter I shall discuss 
possible methods for dealing with this evil. In what 
remains of the present chapter, I must try to answer out- 
questions concerning the efficiency of a society made up of 
co-ordinated self-governing units and the nature of the 
co-ordinating body. 

Dubreuil has shown that even the largest industrial 
undertakings can be organized so as to consist of a number 
of co-ordinated but self-governing groups; and he has 
produced reasons for supposing that such an organization 
would not reduce the efficiency of the businesses concerned 
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and might even increase it. This small-scale industrial 
democracy is theoretically compatible with any kind of 
large-scale control of the industries concerned. It can be 
(and in certain cases actually has been) applied to industries 
working under the capitalist system; to businesses under 
' direct state control ; to co-operative enterprises ; to mixed 
concerns, like the Port of London Authority, which are 
under state supervision, but have their own autonomous, 
functional management. In practice this small-scale indus- 
trial democracy, this self-government for all, is intrinsically 
most compatible with business organizations of the last 
two kinds — co-operative and mixed. It is almost equally 
incompatible with capitalism and state Socialism. Capital- 
ism tends to produce a multiplicity of petty dictators, each 
in command of his own little business kingdom. State 
Socialism tends to produce a single, centralized, totalitarian 
dictatorship, wielding absolute authority over all its subjects 
through a hierarchy of bureaucratic agents. 

Co-operatives and mixed concerns already exist and work 
extremely well. To increase their numbers and to extend 
their scope would not seem a revolutionary act, in the sense 
that it would probably not provoke the violent opposition 
which men feel towards projects involving an entirely new 
principle. In its effects, however, the act would be revolu- 
tionary; for it would result in a profound modification of 
the existing system. This alone is a sufficient reason for 
preferring these forms of ultimate industrial control to all 
others. The intrinsic compatibility of the co-operative 
enterprise and mixed concern with small-scale democracy 
and self-government all round constitutes yet another 
reason for the preference. To discuss the arrangements for 
co-ordinating the activities of partially autonomous co- 
operative and mixed concerns is not my business in this 
place. For technical details, the reader is referred once 
again to the literature of social and economic planning. I 
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will confine myself here to quoting a relevant passage from 
the admirable essay contributed by Professor David 
Mitrany to the Yale Review in 1934. Speaking of the need 
for comprehensive planning, Professor Mitrany writes that 
‘this does not necessarily mean more centralized govern- 
ment and bureaucratic administration.’ Public control is 
just as lik ely to mean decentralization — as, for instance, the 
taking over from a nation-wide private corporation of 
activities and services which could be performed with 
better results by local authorities. Planning, in fact, if it 
is intelligent, should allow for a great variety of organiza- 
tion, and should adapt the structure and working of its 
parts to the requirements of each case. 

‘ A striking change of view on this point is evident in the 
paradox that the growing demand for state action comes 
together with a growing distrust of the state’s efficiency. 
Hence, even among Socialists, as may be seen from the 
more recent Fabian tracts, the old idea of the nationaliza- 
tion of an industry under a government department, respon- 
sible to Parliament for both policy and management, has 
generally been replaced by schemes which even under 
public ownership provide for autonomous functional 
managements.’ After describing the constitution of such 
mixed concerns as the Central Electricity Board (set up in 
England by a Conservative government), the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and the London Transport Board, 
Professor Mitrany concludes that it is only ‘by some such 
means that the influence both of politics and of money can 
be eliminated. Radicals and Conservatives now agree on 
the need for placing the management of such public under- 
takings upon a purely functional basis, which reduces the 
role of Parliament or of any other representative body to a 
distant, occasional and indirect determination of general 
policy.’ 

Above these semi-autonomous ‘functional managers’ 
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there will have to be, it is clear, an ultimate co-ordinating 
authority — a group of technicians whose business it will be 
to manage the managers. What is to prevent the central 
political executive ' from joining hands with these technical 
managers of managers to become the ruling oligarchy of a 
totalitarian state The answer is that, so long as nations 
continue to prepare for the waging of scientific warfare, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent this from happening 
— there is every reason, indeed, to suppose that it will 
happen. In the context of militarism, even the most 
intrinsically desirable changes inevitably become distorted. 
In a country which is preparing for modern war, reforms 
intended to result in decentralization and genuine demo- 
cracy will be made to serve the purposes of military effi- 
ciency — which means in practice that they will be used to 
strengthen the position of a dictator or a ruling oligarchy. 

Where the international context is militaristic, dictators 
will use the necessity for ‘defence’ as their excuse for 
seizing absolute power. But even where there is no threat 
of war, the temptation to abuse a position of authority will 
always be strong. How shall our hypothetical managers of 
managers and the members of the central political executive 
be delivered from this evil ? This point is discussed at some 
length in the last paragraphs of the chapter on Inequality, 
to which the reader is referred. Ambition may be checked, 
but cannot be suppressed by any kind of legal machinery. 
If it is to be scotched, it must be scotched at the source, by 
education in the widest sense of the word. In our societies 
men are paranoiacally ambitious, because paranoiac arr\bi- 
tion is admired as a virtue, and successful climbers are 
adored as though they were gods. More books have been 
written about Napoleon than about any other human being. 
The fact is deeply and alarmingly significant. What must 
be the day-dreams of people for whom the world’s most 
agile social climber and ablest bandit is the hero they most 
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desire to hear about? Duces and Fuehrers will cease to 
plague the world only when the majority of its inhabitants 
regard such adventurers with the same disgust as they now 
bestow on swindlers and pimps. So long as men worship 
the Caesars and Napoleons, Caesars and Napoleons will 
duly arise and make them miserable. The proper atti- 
tude towards the ‘hero’ is not Carlyle’s, but Bacon’s. 
‘He doth like the ape,’ wrote Bacon of the ambitious tyrant, 
‘he doth like the ape that, the higher he clymbes, the more 
he shewes his ars.’ The hero’s qualities are brilliant; but 
so is the mandril’s rump. When all concur in the great 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment of Fuehrers, there will be no 
more Fuehrers to judge. Meanwhile we must content 
ourselves by putting merely legal and administrative 
obstacles in the way of the ambitious. They are a great 
deal better than nothing; but they can never be completely 
effective. 
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Chapter IX 
WAR 

E very road towards a better state of society is 
blocked, sooner or later, by war, by threats of 
war, by preparations for war. That is the truth, the 
odious and inescapable truth, that emerges, plain for all 
to see, from the discussions contained in the preceding 
chapters. 

Let us very briefly consider the nature of war, the causes 
of war and the possible alternatives to war, the methods 
of curing the mania of militarism afflicting the world at 
the present time.^ 

1. Nature of fp'ar 

(i) War is a purely human phenomenon. The lower 
animals light duels in the heat of sexual excitement and 
, kill for food and occasionally for sport. But the activities 
of a wolf eating a sheep or a cat playing with a mouse 
are no more war-like than the activities of butchers and 
fox-hunters. Similarly, fights between hungry dogs or 
rutting stags are like pot-house quarrels and have nothing 
in common with war, which is mass murder organized in 
cold blood. Some social insects, it is true, go out to fight 
in armies; but their attacks are always directed against 
members of another species. Man is unique in organizing 
the mass murder of his own species. 

* Certain passages in this chapter are reprinted with little alteration 
from articles contributed to An Encyclopaedia of Pacifism (London, 

1937)- 
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(ii) Certain biologists, of whom Sir Arthur Keith is die 
most eminent, consider that war acts as ‘nature’s pruning 
hook,’ ensuring the survival of the fittest among civilized 
individuals and nations. This is obviously nonsensical. 
War tends to eliminate the young and strong and to 
spare the unhealthy. Nor is there any reason for supposing 
that people with traditions of violence and a good technique 
of war-making are superior to other peoples. The most 
valuable human beings are not necessarily the most war- 
like. Nor as a matter of historical fact is it always the 
most war-like who survive. We can sum up by saying that, 
so far as individuals are concerned, war selects dysgenically; 
so far as nations and peoples are concerned it selects purely 
at random, sometimes ensuring the domination and survival 
of the more war-like peoples, sometimes, on the contrary, 
ensuring their destruction and the survival of the unwarlike. 

(iii) There exist at the present time certain primitive 
human societies, such as that of the Eskimos, in which 
war is unknown and even unthinkable. All civilized 
societies, however, are war-like. The question arises 
whether the correlation between war and civilization is 
necessary and unavoidable. The evidence of archaeology 
seems to point to the conclusion that war made its appear- 
ance at a particular moment in the history of early 
civilization. There is reason to suppose that the rise of 
war was correlated with an abrupt change in the mode of 
human consciousness. This change, as Dr. J. D. Unwin 
suggests,^ may itself have been correlated with increased 
sexual continence on the part of the ruling classes of the 
war-like societies. The archaeological symptom of this 
change is the almost sudden appearance of royal palaces 
and elaborate funerary monuments. The rise of war 
appears to be connected with the rise of self-conscious 
leaders, preoccupied with the ideas of personal domination 

^ In Sex and Culture (Oxford, 1934). 
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and personal survival after death. Even to-day, when 
economic considerations are supposed to be supreme, ideas 
of ‘glory’ and ‘immortal fame’ still ferment in the minds 
of the dictators and generals, and play an important part 
in the causation of war. 

(iv) The various civilizations of the world have adopted 
fundamentally different attitudes towards war. Compare 
the Chinese and Indian attitudes towards war with the 
European. Europeans have always worshipped the military 
hero and, since the rise of Christianity, the martyr. Not 
so the Chinese. The ideal human being, according to 
Confucian standards, is the just, reasonable, humane and 
cultivated man, living at peace in an ordered and har- 
monious society. Confucianism, to quote Max Weber, 
‘prefers a wise prudence to mere physical courage and 
declares that an untimely sacrifice of life is unfitting for 
a wise man.’ Our European admiration for military 
heroism and martyrdom has tended to make men believe 
that a good death is more important than a good life, and 
that a long course of folly and crime can be cancelled out 
by a single act of physical courage. The mysticism of 
Lao Tsu (or whoever was the author of the Tao Teh 
Ching) confirms and completes the rationalism of Con- 
fucius. The Tao is an eternal cosmic principle that is, 
at the same time, the inmost root of the individual’s being. 
Those who would live in harmony with Tao must refrain 
from assertiveness, self-importance and aggressiveness, 
must cultivate humility, and return good for evil. 

Since the time of Confucius and Lao Tsu, Chinese ideals 
have been essentially pacifistic. European poets have 
glorified war ; European theologians have found justifica- 
tions for religious persecution and nationalistic aggression. 
This has not been so in China. Chinese philosophers and 
Chinese poets have almost all been anti-militarists. The 
soldier was regarded as an inferior being, not to be put 
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on the same level -with the scholar or administrator. It is 
one of the tragedies of history that the Westernization of 
China should have meant the progressive militarization of 
a culture v/hich, for nearly three thousand years, has 
consistently preached the pacifist ideal. Conscription was 
imposed on large numbers of Chinese in 1936, and the 
soldier is now held up for admiration. Comic, but 
Significant, is the following quotation from the New York 
Times of June 17th, 1937: ‘Sin Wan Pao, Shanghai’s 
leading Chinese language newspaper, advised Adolf Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini to-day to follow the examples of 
General Yang Sen . . . war lord and commander of the 
Twentieth Army in Szechwan Province. The general has 
twenty-seven wives. “Only 40 years old, General Yang 
has a child for every year of his life,” the newspaper said. 
“General Yang has established complete military training 
for his offspring. It begins when a young Yang reaches 
the age of 7, with strict treatment by the time the child 
is 14. The family has an exclusive military camp. When 
visitors come, the Yang children hold a military reception 
and march past the guests in strict review order.” ’ One 
laughs; but the unfortunate truth is that General Yang 
and the forty little Yangs in their strict review order are 
grotesquely symptomatic of the new, worse, Western spirit 
of a China that has turned its back on the wisdom of 
Confucius and Lao Tsu and gone whoring after European 
militarism. Japanese aggression is bound to intensify this 
new militaristic spirit in China. Within a couple of genera- 
tions from now, it is quite possible that China will be an 
aggressive imperialist power. 

Indian pacifism finds its completest expression in the 
teaching of Buddha. Buddhism, like Hinduism, teaches 
ahimsa^ or harmlessness towards all living beings. It for- 
bids even laymen to have anything to do with the 
manufacture and sale of arms, with the making of poisons 
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and intoxicants, with soldiering or the slaughter of animals. 
Alone of all the great world religions, Buddhism made its 
way without persecution, censorship or inquisition. In all 
these respects its record is enormously superior to that' of 
Christianity, which made its way among people wedded to 
militarism and which was able to justify the bloodthirsty 
tendencies of its adherents by an appeal to the savage 
Bronze-Age literature of the Old Testament. For Bud- 
dhists, anger is always and unconditionally disgraceful. For 
Christians, brought up to identify Jehovah with God, there 
is such a thing as ‘righteous indignation.’ Thanks to this 
possibility of indignation being righteous, Christians have 
always felt themselves justified in making war and commit- 
ting the most hideous atrocities. 

The fact that it should have been possible for the three 
principal civilizations of the world to adopt three distinct 
philosophic attitudes towards war is encouraging; for it 
proves that there is nothing ‘natural’ about our present 
situation in relation to war. The existence of war and of 
our political and theological justifications of war is no 
more ‘natural’ than were the sanguinary manifestations of 
sexual jealousy, so common in Europe up to the beginning 
of last century and now of such rare occurrence. To 
murder one’s unfaithful wife, or the lover of one’s sister 
or mother, was something that used to be ‘done.’ Being 
socially correct, it was regarded as inevitable, a manifestation 
of unchanging ‘ human nature.’ Such murders are no longer 
fashionable among the best people, therefore no longer seem 
to us ‘natural.’ The malleability of human nature is such 
that there is no reason why, if we so desire and set to 
work in the right way, we should not rid ourselves of war 
as we have freed ourselves from the weary necessity of 
committing a crime passionnel every time a wife, mistress 
or female relative gets herself seduced. War is not a law 
of nature, nor even a law of human nature. It exists 
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because men wish it to exist ; and we know, as a matter of 
historical fact, that the intensity of that wish has varied 
from absolute zero to a frenzied maximum. The wish for 
war in the contemporary world is widespread and of high 
intensity. But our wills are to some extent free; we can 
wish otherwise than we actually do. It is enormously 
difficult for us to change our wishes in this matter; but 
the enormously difficult is not the impossible. We must 
be grateful for even the smallest crumbs of comfort. 


II. Causes of War 

War exists because people wish it to exist. They 
it to exist for a variety of reasons. 1 

(i) Many people like war because they find their peap" 
time occupations either positively humiliating and frus!^"' 
ting, or just negatively boring. In their studies on suiF*^ 
Durkheim and, more recently, Halbwachs have shownp* 
the suicide rate among non-combatants tends to fall di^S ... 
war-time to about two-thirds of its normal figure. HlSTs 
decline must be put down to the following causes : to the 
simplification of life during war-time (it is in complex and 
highly developed societies that the suicide rate is highest) ; 
to the intensification of nationalist sentiment to a point 
where most individuals are living in a state of chronic 
enthusiasm; to the fact that life during war-time takes on 
significance and purposefulness, so that even the most 
intrinsically boring job is ennobled as ‘war-work’; to the 
artificial prosperity induced, at any rate for a time, by the 
expansion of war industies; to the increased sexual freedom 
which is always claimed by societies, all or some of whose 
members live under the menace of sudden death. Add to 
this the fact that life in war-time is (or at least was in 
previous wars) extremely interesting, at least during the 
first years of the war. Rumour runs riot, and the papers 
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are crammed every morning -with the most thrilling news. 
To the influence of the press must be attributed the fact 
that, whereas during the Franco-Prussian War the suicide 
rate declined only in the belligerent countries, during the 
World War a considerable decline was registered even in 
the neutral states. In 1870 about half the inhabitants of 
Europe were unable to read, and newspapers were few and 
expensive. By 1 9 1 4 primary education had everywhere been 
compulsory for more than a generation and the addiction to 
newspaper reading had spread to all classes of the popula- 
tion. Thus even neutrals were able to enjoy, vicariously 
and at second hand, the exciting experience of war. 

Up to the end of the last war non-combatants, except in 
countries actually subject to invasion, were not in great 
physical danger. In any future war it is clear that they 
will be exposed to risks almost, if not quite, as great as 
those faced by die fighting men. This will certainly tend 
to diminish the enthusiasm of non-combatants for war. 
But if it turns out that the effects of air bombardment are 
less frightful than most experts at present believe they will 
be, this enthusiasm may not be extinguished altogether, at 
any rate during the first months of a war. During the last 
war, a fair proportion of the combatants actually enjoyed 
some phases at least of the fighting. The escape from the 
dull and often stultifying routines of peace-time life was 
welcomed, even though that escape was bought at the price 
of physical hardship and the risk of death and mutilation. 
It is possible that conditions in any future war will be so 
appalling that even the most naturally adventurous and 
combative human beings will soon come to hate and fear 
the process of fighting. But undl the next war actually 
breaks out, nobody can have experience of the new 
conditions of fighting. Meanwhile, all the governments 
are acrively engaged in making a subtle kind of propa- 
ganda that is directed against potential enemies, but not 
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against war. They warn their subjects that they will be 
bombarded from the air by fleets of enemy planes; they 
persuade or compel them to subject themselves to air-raid 
drills and other forms of military discipline ; they proclaim 
the necessity of piling up enormous arrhaments for the 
purpose of counter-attack and retaliation, and they actually 
build those armaments to the tune, in most European 
countries, of nearly or fully half the total national revenue. 
At the same time they do all in their power to belittle 
the danger from air raids. Millions of gas-masks are made 
and distributed with assurances that they will provide com- 
plete protection. Those who make such assurances know 
quite well that they are false. Gas-masks cannot be worn 
by infants, invalids or the old, and give no protection 
whatsoever against vesicants and some of the poisonous 
smokes, which for this reason will be the chemicals chiefly 
used by the air navies of the world. Meanwhile warnings 
by impartial experts are either officially ignored or belittled. 
(The attitude of the Government’s spokesman at the British 
Medical Association meeting at Oxford in 1936, and that 
of Thi Times in 1937 towards the Cambridge scientists who 
warned the public against the probable effects of air bom- 
bardment, are highly significant in this context.) The whole 
effort of all the governments is directed, I repeat, to making 
propaganda against enemies and in favour of war ; against 
those who try to tell the truth about the nature and effects 
of the new armaments and in favour of manufacturing such 
armaments in ever-increasing quantities. There are two 
reasons why such propaganda is as successful as it is. The 
first, as I have explained in this paragraph, must be sought 
in the fact that, up to the present, many non-combatants 
and some combatants have found war a welcome relief from 
the tedium of peace. The second reason will be set forth 
in the following paragraph, which deals with another aspect 
of the psychological causation of war. 
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(ii) A principal cause of war is nationalism, and national- 
ism is immensely popular because it is psychologically 
satisfying to individual nationalists. Every nationalism is 
an idolatrous religion, in which the god is the personified 
state, represented in many instances by a more or less 
deified king or dictator. Membership of the ex hypothesi 
divine nation is thought of as imparting a kind of mystical 
pre-eminence. Thus, all ‘God’s Englishmen’ are superior 
to ‘the lesser breeds without the law,’ and every individual 
God’s-Englishman is entitled to think himself superior to 
every member of the lesser breed, even the lordliest and 
wealthiest, even the most intelligent, the most highly gifted, 
the most saintly. Any man who believes strongly enough 
in the local nationalistic idolatry can find in his faith an 
antidote against even the most acute inferiority complex. 
Dictators feed the flames of national vanity and reap their 
reward in the gratitude of millions to whom the conviction 
that they are participants in the glory of the divine nation 
brings relief from the gnawing consciousness of poverty, 
social unimportance and personal insignificance. 

Self-esteem has as its complement disparagement of 
others. Vanity and pride beget contempt and hatred. But 
contempt and hatred are exciting emotions — emotions from 
which people ‘get a kick.’ Devotees of one national 
idolatry enjoy getting the kick of hatred and contempt for 
devotees of other idolatries. They pay for that enjoyment 
by having to prepare for the wars which hatred and con- 
tempt render almost inevitable. Another point. In the 
normal course of events most men and women behave 
tolerably well. This means that they must frequently 
repress their anti-social impulses. They find a vicarious 
satisfaction for these impulses through films and stories 
about gangsters, pirates, swindlers, bad bold barons and 
the like. Now, the personified nation, as I have pointed 
out already, is divine in size, strength and mystical 
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superiority, but sub-human in moral character. The ethics 
of international politics are precisely those of the gangster, 
the pirate, the swindler, the bad bold baron. The exemplary 
citizen can indulge in vicarious criminality, not only on the 
films, but also in the field of international relations. The 
divine nation of whom he is mystically a part bullies and 
cheats, blusters and threatens in a way which many people 
find profoundly satisfying to their sedulously repressed 
lower natures. Submissive to the wife, kind to the children, 
courteous to the neighbours, the soul of honesty in business, 
the good cidzen feels a thrill of delight when his country 
‘takes a strong line,’ ‘enhances its prestige,’ ‘scores a 
diplomatic victory,’ ‘ increases its territory ’ — in other words, 
when it bluffs, bullies, swindles and steals. The nation is 
a strange deity. It imposes difficult duties and demands the 
greatest sacrifices and, because it does this and because 
human beings have a hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
it is loved. But it is also loved because it panders to the 
lowest elements in human nature and because men and 
women like to have excuses to feel pride and hatred, 
because they long to taste even at second hand the joys 
of criminality. 

So much for the psychological causes of war — or, to be 
more exact, the psychological background whose existence 
makes possible the waging of wars. We have now to 
consider the immediate causes of war. Ultimately, they 
also are psychological ; but since they display special forms 
of human behaviour and since these special forms of 
behaviour manifest themselves in certain highly organized 
fields of activity, we prefer to call them ‘political’ and 
‘economic’ causes. For the purposes of classification, this 
is convenient; but the convenience has its disadvantages. 
We are apt to think of ‘politics’ and ‘economics’ as im- 
personal forces outside the domain of psychology, working 
in some way on their own and apart from human beings. 
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To the extent that human beings are habit-bound and 
conditioned by their social environment, politics and 
economics possess a certain limited autonomy ; for wherever 
a social organization exists, individuals tend to submit them- 
selves to the workings of its machinery. But man is not 
made for the Sabbath, nor is he invariably willing to believe 
that he is made for the Sabbath. To some extent his will 
is free, and from time to time he remembers the fact and 
alters the organizational machinery around him to suit 
his needs. When this happens the conception of politics 
and economics as autonomous forces, independent of human 
psychology, becomes completely misleading. It is con- 
venient, I repeat, to class the economic and political causes 
of war under separate headings. But we must not forget 
that all such causes are ultimately psychological in their 
nature. 

• (iii) The first of the political causes of war is war itself. 
Many wars have been fought, among other reasons, for 
• the sake of seizing some strategically valuable piece of 
territory, or in order to secure a ‘natural’ frontier — that 
is to say, a frontier which it is easy to defend and from 
which it is easy to launch attacks upon one’s neighbours. 
Purely military advantages are almost as highly prized by 
the rulers of nations as economic advantages. The pos- 
session of an army, navy and air force is in itself a reason 
for going to war. ‘We must use our forces now,’ so runs 
the militarist’s argument, ‘in order that we may be in a 
position to use them to better eflFect next time.’ 

The part played by armaments in causing war may 
properly be considered under this heading. All statesmen 
insist that the armaments of their own country are solely 
for purposes of defence. At the same time, all statesmen 
insist that the existence of armaments in a foreign country 
constitutes a reason for the creation of new armaments at 
home. Every nation is perpetually taking more and more 
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elaborate defensive measures against the more and more 
elaborate defensive measures of all other nations. The 
armament race would go on ad infinitum^ if it did not 
inevitably and invariably lead to war. Armaments lead to 
war for two reasons. The first is psychological. The exist- 
ence of armaments in one country creates fear, suspicion, 
resentment and hatred in neighbouring countries. In such 
an atmosphere, any dispute easily becomes envenomed to 
the point of being made a casus belli. The second is 
technical in character. Armaments become obsolete, and 
to-day the rate of obsolescence is rapid and accelerating. 
At the present rate of technological progress an aeroplane 
is likely to be out of date within a couple of years, or less. 
This means that, for any given country, there is likely to 
be an optimum moment of preparedness, a moment when 
its equipment is definitely superior to that of other nations. 
Within a very short time this superiority will disappear 
and the nation will be faced with the task of scrapping its 
now obsolescent equipment and building new equipment 
equal to, or if possible better than, the new equipment of 
its neighbours. The financial strain of such a process is 
one which only the richest countries can stand for long. 
For poorer nations it is unendurable. Hence there will 
always be a strong temptation for the rulers of the poor 
countries to declare war during the brief period when their 
own military equipment is superior to that of their rivals. 

The fact that armaments are to a great extent manu- 
factured by private firms and that these private firms have 
a financial interest in selling weapons of war to their own 
and foreign governments is also a contributory cause of 
war. This matter will be dealt with in a later section. 

(iv) Wars may be made for the purpose of furthering a 
religious or political creed. The Mohammedan invasions, 
the Crusades, the Wars of Religion during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the French Revolutionary Wars, 
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the American Civil War, the Spanish Civil War are all 
examples of what may be called ideological wars. True, 
the makers of ideological wars were to some extent in- 
fluenced by non-ideological considerations — by greed for 
wealth and dominion, by desire for glory, and the like. 
But in all cases the ideological motive was paramount 
Unless there had been a desire to propagate a new creed 
or defend an old, these wars would not have been fought. 
Moreover, the fighting would not have been so bitter as 
in fact it generally was, if the fighters had not been inspired 
by religious or pseudo-religious faith. The aim of modern 
nationalistic propaganda is to transform men’s normal 
affection for their home into a fiercely exclusive worship of 
the deified nation. Disputes between nations are beginning 
to take on that uncompromising, fanatical quality which, 
in the past, characterized the dealings between groups of 
religious or political sectaries. It looks as though all future 
wars will be as ferociously ideological as the old wars 
of religion. 

(v) In the past, many wars were fought for the sake of 
the ‘ glory ’ resulting from victory. The glory was generally 
thought of as belonging to the leader of the army, or the 
king his master. The Assyrian monarchs fought for glory; 
so did Alexander the Great; so did many mediaeval 
kings and lords; so did Louis XIV and the dynasts of 
eighteenth-century Europe; so did Napoleon; so perhaps 
will the modern dictators. Where countries are ruled by 
a single individual at the head of a military oligarchy, there 
is always a danger that personal vanity and the thirst for 
glory may act as motives driving him to embroil his country 
in war. 

(vi) Glory is generally regarded as the perquisite of the 
general or king; but not always or exclusively. In a 
country whose people are moved by strong nationalistic 
feelings, glory can be thought of as pertaining in some 
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degree to every member of the community. All Englishmen 
shared in the glory of their Tudor monarchs ; all Frenchmen 
in that of Louis XIV. During the French Revolution, a 
deliberate attempt was made to popularize glory by means 
of written and spoken propaganda. The attempt was fully 
successful. Similar attempts are being made all over the 
world to-day. The press, the radio and the film bring 
national glory within the reach of all. When things go 
badly at home and his people start to complain, the dictator 
is always tempted to manufacture a little compensatory 
glory abroad. Glory was a good deal cheaper in the past 
than it is to-day. Moreover, the dictatorial war lord of 
earlier times did not have to consider public opinion to the 
same extent that even the most absolute of his modern 
counterparts must do. The reason is simple. In the past 
the glory-making machine was a small professional army. 
So long as the battles were being fought at a reasonable 
distance from their homes, people did not feel much concern 
about this professional army; its sufferings did not affect 
them personally, and when it won a victory, they got the 
glory vicariously and free of charge. To-day every man 
must serve as a conscript, and the aeroplane has made war 
almost as dangerous for non-combatants as for front-line 
fighters. Glory must be paid for by all ; war is now the affair 
of every man, woman and child in the community. The 
cost of modern war in life and money is so enormous and 
must be so widely distributed, its possible effects on public 
opinion and the structure of society so incalculable, that 
even dictators hesitate to make their people fight except 
where ‘national honour’ and ‘vital interests’ are concerned. 
Twentieth-century armaments are an insurance against 
small and trivial wars. On the other hand, they are an 
absolute guarantee that when ‘vital interests’ and ‘national 
honou'r’ are at stake, the resulting war shall be un- 
precedentedly destructive. 
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(vii) Of the economic causes of war the first in historical 
importance is the desire of one nation to possess itself of 
fertile territory belonging to another nation. Hitler, for 
example, has stated that the Germans need new territory 
in which to accommodate their surplus population. If 
Germany goes to war with Russia it will be, in part at 
least, to satisfy this real or imaginary craving for more 
and better land. 

In modern times wars have been fought not so much 
for fertile lands as for the possession or control of raw 
materials indispensable to industry. The iron ore of 
Lorraine has been a bone of contention between France 
and Germany. Japan’s activities in Manchuria and Northern 
China can be explained, at least in part, by need for 
minerals. Italian and German participation in the Spanish 
Civil War has not been exclusively motivated by ideo- 
logical considerations. The two Fascist dictators have 
their eyes on the copper of Rio Tinto, the iron of 
Bilbao, which before the outbreak of war were under 
English control. 

(viii) Under capitalism all highly industrialized countries 
need foreign markets. The reason for this is that, where 
production is carried on for profit, it is difficult or impossible 
to distribute enough purchasing power to enable people to 
buy the things they themselves have produced. Defects 
in domestic purchasing power have to be made up by 
finding foreign markets. The imperialistic activities of the 
great powers during the nineteenth century were directed 
in large measure towards securing markets for their pro- 
ductions. But — and this is one of the strangest paradoxes 
of the capitalist system — no sooner has a market been 
secured, either by conquest or peaceful penetration, than 
the very industrialists who manufacture for that market 
proceed to equip the conquered or peacefully penetrated 
country with the machinery that will enable it to dispense 
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with their goods. Most of the industrially backward 
countries have been equipped to provide for themselves, 
and even to export a surplus, by those very capitalists who 
originally used them as markets for their own productions. 
Such a policy seems and, on a long view, actually is com- 
pletely lunatic. On a short view, however, it is sensible 
enough. Capitalists are concerned not only to sell their 
production, but also to invest their savings. Savings 
invested in industrial concerns newly established in back- 
ward countries, where the standard of living is low and 
labour can be sweated, generally bring enormous returns, 
at any rate during the first years. For the sake of these 
huge temporary profits capitalists are prepared to sacrifice 
the smaller but more lasting profits to be derived from 
using these same backward countries as markets for their 
productions. In course of time the profits of oversea 
investment diminish, and meanwhile the markets have been 
lost for ever. But in the interval capitalists have earned a 
huge return on their investments. 

(ix) This brings us to an extremely important cause of 
war — the pursuit by politically powerful minorities within 
each nation of their own private interests. The worst, or 
at any rate the most conspicuous, offenders in this respect 
are the manufacturers of armaments. It is unnecessary for 
me to cite facts and figures; they are available in a number 
of well-documented, easily accessible books and pamphlets.^ 
It is enough to state the following simple generalizations. 
War and the preparation for war are profitable to the arms 
manufacturer. The more heavily the nations arm, the 
greater his profits. This being so, he is tempted to foment 
war scares, to pit government against government, to use 
every means in his power, from bribery to 
propaganda, in order to stultify all efforts at disarmament. 

1 See the relevant works of Seldes and Noel Baker, and the pamphlets 
published by the Union of Democratic Control. 
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The historical records show that the manufacturers of 
armaments have only too frequently succumbed to these 
temptations. 

One of the measures common to the programmes of all 
the world’s left-wing parties is the nationalization of the 
arms industry. To a certain extent all states are already 
in the armaments business. In England, for example, the 
government arsenals produce about five-twelfths of the 
nation’s arms, private firms about seven-twelfths. Complete 
nationalization would thus be merely the wider application 
of a well-established principle. 

Now the complete nationalization of the arms industry 
would certainly achieve one good result : it would liberate 
governments from the influence of socially irresponsible 
capitalists, interested solely in making large profits. So'far, 
so good. But the trouble is that this particular reform does 
not go far enough — goes, in fact, hardly anywhere at all. 
Armaments are armaments, whoever manufactures them. 
A plane from a government factory can kill as many 
women and children as a plane from a factory owned by 
a private capitalist. Furthermore, the fact that armaments 
were being manufactured by the state would serve in some 
measure to legalize and justify an intrinsically abominable 
practice. The mass of unthinking public opinion would 
come to feel that an officially sanctioned arms industry was 
somehow respectable. Consequently the total abolition of 
the whole evil business would become even more difficult 
than it is at present. This difficulty would be enhanced 
by the fact that a central executive having complete control 
of the arms industry would be very reluctant to part with 
such an effective instrument of tyranny. For an instrument 
of tyranny is precisely what a nationalized armaments 
industry potentially is. The state is more powerful than 
any private employer, and the personnel of a completely 
nationalized arms industry could easily be dragooned and 
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bribed into becoming a kind of technical army under the 
control of the executive. 

Finally, we must consider the effect of nationalization 
upon international affairs. Under the p^resent dispensa- 
tion adventurers like the late Sir Basil Zaharoff are free 
(within the limits imposed by the licensing system) to 
travel about, fanning the flames of international discord 
and peddling big guns and submarines. This is a state 
of things which should certainly be changed. But the 
state of things under a regime of nationalization is only 
a little better. Once in business, even governments like 
to make a profit j and the arms business will not cease to 
be profitable because it has been nationalized. Then, 
as now, industrially backward states will have to buy 
arm's from the highly industrialized countries. All highly 
industrialized states will desire to sell armaments, not only 
for the sake of profits, but also in order to exercise control 
over the policy of their customers. Inevitably, this will 
result in the growth of intense rivalry between the industrial- 
ized powers — yet another rivalry, yet another potential 
cause of international discord and w'ar. It would seem, 
then, that the nationalization of the armaments industry is 
merely the substitution of one evil for another. The new 
evil will be less manifest, less morally shocking than the 
old; but it is by no means certain that, so far as war is 
concerned, the results of nationalization will be perceptibly 
better than the results of private manufacture. What is 
needed is not the nationalization of the arms industry, but 
its complete abolition. Abolition will come when the 
majority wish it to come. The process of persuading the 
majority to wish it will be described in the next chapter. 

The manufacturers of armaments are not the only 
‘merchants of death.’ To some extent, indeed, we all 
deserve that name. For in so far as we vote for govern- 
ments that impose tariffs and quotas, in so far as we 
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support policies of re-armament, in so far as we consent 
to our country’s practice of economic, political and military 
imperialism, in so far even as we behave badly in private 
life, we are all doing our bit to bring the next war nearer. 
The responsibility of the rich and the powerful, however, 
is greater than that of ordinary men; for they are better 
paid for what they do to bring war closer and they know 
more clearly what they are about. Less spectacularly 
mischievous than the armament makers, but in reality 
hardly less harmful, are the speculative investors who 
preach imperialism because they can derive such high 
returns on their capital in backward countries. To the 
nation as a whole its colonies may be unprofitable, and 
actually costly. But to the politically powerful minority 
of financiers with capital to invest, of industrialists with 
surplus goods to dispose of, these same colonies may be 
sources of handsome profits. 

The small, but politically powerful, minority of financiers 
and industrialists is also interested in various forms of 
economic imperialism. By a judicious use of their re- 
sources, the capitalists of highly industrialized nations stake 
out claims for themselves within nominally independent 
countries. Those claims are then represented as being the 
claims of their respective nations, and the quarrels between 
the various financial interests concerned become quarrels 
between states. The peace of the world has frequently 
been endangered, in order that oil magnates might grow 
a little richer. 

In the press, which is owned by rich men, the interests 
of the investing minority are always identified (doubtless 
in perfectly good faith) with those of the nation as a whole. 
Constantly repeated statements come to be accepted as 
truths. Innocent and ignorant, most newspaper readers 
are convinced that the private interests of the rich are really 
public interests and become indignant whenever these 
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interests are menaced by a foreign power, intervening on 
behalf of its investing minority. The interests at stake 
are the interests of the few ; but the public opinion which 
demands the protection of these interests is often a genuine 
expression of mass emotion. The many really feel and 
believe that the dividends of the few are worth fighting for. 

(x) Remedies and Altematives.-^So much for the nature 
and causes of war. We must now consider, first, the 
methods for preventing war from breaking out and for 
checking it once it has begun and, second, the political 
alternatives and psychological equivalents to war. 

It will be best to begin with the existing methods of war 
preventions. These methods are not conspicuously success- 
ful for two good reasons : first, they are in many cases of 
such a nature that they cannot conceivably produce the 
desired results and, second, even when intrinsically excel- 
lent, they are not calculated to eliminate the existing causes 
of war or to provide psychologically equivalent substitutes 
for war. Accordingly, after describing and discussing the 
methods at present in use, I shall go on to outline the 
methods which should be used, if the causes of war are 
to be eliminated and suitable alternatives to war created. 

The hopes which so many men and women of good will 
once rested in the League of Nations have been dis- 
appointed. The failure of the League of Nations to secure 
the pacification of the world is due in part to historical 
accident, but mainly to the fact that it was based on entirely 
wrong principles. The historical accident which stultified 
the League’s ability to do good was the refusal of the 
Americans to join it and the exclusion for many years of 
the ‘enemy powers’ and Russia. But even if America, 
Germany and Russia had all been original members, it is 
still as certain as any contingency can be that the League 
would not have produced the good results expected of it. 
The League admits to membership any community, how- 
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ever small, which possesses an army of its owit. No 
community, however large, which does not possess an 
army is eligible. In practice and by implication the League 
defines a nation as ‘a society organized for war.’ And 
effectively this is the only definition of a nation that 
applies to all the existing members of the class. Every 
other definition, in terms of race, of colour, of language, 
of culture and even of simple topography, is proved to 
be inadequate by the existence of exceptions. Formally 
and in fact, the League of Nations is a league of societies 
organized for war. 

The militarism which is built into the very definition of 
the League finds expression in the means whereby, under 
its present constitution, it is proposed to secure peace. 
The framers of the League Covenant did what many of 
the framers of the American Constitution desired to do, 
but were fortunately dissuaded by Alexander Hamilton 
from doing : they inserted a clause decreeing first economic 
and then military sanctions against an ‘aggressor.’ 

Sanctions are objecdonable for exactly the same reasons as 
war is objectionable. Military sanctions are war. Economic 
sanctions, if applied with vigour, must inevitably lead to 
war-like reactions on the part of the nation to which they 
are applied, and these war-like reactions can only be 
countered by military sanctions. Sanctionists call their 
brand of war by high-sounding names. We must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by mere words. In the 
actual circumstances of the present day, ‘collective security’ 
means a system of military alliances opposed to another 
system of military alliances. The first system calls itself 
the League; the second is nominated in advance ‘the 
Aggressor.’ 

Once war has broken out, nations will consult their own 
interests whether to fight or remain neutral ; they will not 
permit any international agreement to dictate their course 
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of action. Speaking on November 2oth, 1936, Mr. Eden 
stated that ‘our armaments may be used in bringing help 
to a victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgment, 
it would be proper under the provision of the Covenant to 
do so. I use the word “may” deliberately, since in such 
an instance there is no automatic obligation to take military 
action. It is, moreover, right that this should be so, for 
nations cannot be expected to incur automatic military 
obligations save for areas where their vital interests are 
concerned.’ Upholding the League Covenant is not 
regarded as a vital interest by any nation. Nor, so far as 
Article XVI is concerned, ought it to be so regarded. 
Justice, like charity, begins at home, and no government 
has the moral right gratuitously to involve its subjects in 
war. War is so radically wrong that any international 
agreement which provides for the extension of hostilities 
from a limited area to the whole world is manifestly based 
upon unsound principles. Modern war destroys with the 
maximum of efficiency and the maximum of indiscrimina- 
tion, and therefore entails the commission of injustices far 
more numerous and far worse than any it is intended to 
redress. It is worth remarking in this context that it is 
now possible to be an orthodox Catholic and a complete 
pacifist. To condemn war as such and to refuse, as the 
Quakers and other Protestant sects have done, to participate 
in any war whatsoever, is heretical. St. Thomas has laid 
it down that war is justified when waged in defence of 
the vital interests of a community. Starting from the 
Thomist position, certain Catholic thinkers, notably in 
Holland and England, have reached the conclusion that, 
though it may be heretical to condemn war as war, one 
can be a complete pacifist in relation to war in its con- 
temporary form and still remain orthodox. War is justified 
when it is waged in defence of the vital interests of the 
community. But the nature of modern war ia such that 
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the vital interests of the community cannot be defended 
by it; on the contrary, they must inevitably suffer more 
from the waging of war than they would suffer by non- 
resistance to violence. Therefore, in the circumstances of 
the present time, complete pacifism is reasonable, right and 
even orthodox. Bertrand Russell’s pacifism is based upon 
exactly the same considerations of expediency as that of 
these neo-Thomists. His and their arguments are peculiarly 
relevant to the problem of sanctions. For what the 
sanctionists demand is that wars which, in the very nature 
of things, cannot do anything except destroy the vital 
interests of the communities concerned in them, should 
be automatically transformed from wars between two or 
a few nations into imiversal combats, bringing destruction 
and injustice to all the peoples of the world. 

To this contention sanctionists reply by asserting that 
the mere display of great miHtary force by League members 
will be enough to deter would-be aggressors. The greater 
your force, the slighter the probability that you will have 
to use it; therefore, they argue, re-arm for the sake of 
peace. The facts of history do not bear out this contention. 
Threats do not frighten the determined nor do the desperate 
shrink before a display of overwhelming force. Moreover, 
in the contemporary world, there is no reason to suppose 
that the force mustered against an aggressor will be over- 
whelming. ‘The League’ and ‘the Aggressor’ will be two 
well-matched sets of allied powers. Indeed, the com- 
position of these two alliances is already pretty well settled. 
France, Russia, and probably England are booked to appear 
as ‘The League’; Italy, Germany and Japan as ‘the 
Aggressor,’ The smaller nations will remain neutral, or 
back whichever side they think is likely to win. As for 
the sanctionist’s exhortation to re-arm for the League and 
for peace, this is merely a modern version of si vis pacem, 
para helium. Those who prepare for war start up an 
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armament race and, in due course, get the war they 
prepare for. 

According to sanctionist theory, the League is to take 
military action in order to bring about a just settlement of 
disputes. But the prospects of achieving a just settlement 
at the end of a League war are no better than at the end of 
any other kind of war. Wars result in just settlements only 
when the victors behave with magnanimity, only when 
they make amends for violence by being just and humane. 
But when wars have been fierce and prolonged, when the 
destruction has been indiscriminate and on an enormous 
scale, it is extraordinarily difficult for the victor to behave 
magnanimously, or even with justice. Passions ran so high 
in the last war that it was psychologically impossible for 
the conquerors to make a just and humane settlement. 
In spite of Wilson and his Fourteen Points, they imposed 
the Treaty of Versailles — the treaty which made it in- 
evitable that a Hitler should arise and that Germany should 
seek revenge for past humiliations. A war waged by 
League members allied to impose military sanctions on an 
aggressor will probably be at least as destructive as the 
war of 1914-18 — possibly far more destructive. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the victorious League — that is, 
if it is victorious — will be in a more magnanimous mood 
than were the Allies in 1918? There is no such reason. 
The sanctionists are cherishing the old illusion of ‘ the war 
to end war.’ But wars do not end war ; in most cases they 
result in an unjust peace that makes inevitable the outbreak 
of a war of revenge. 

In this context it is worth mentioning the project for an 
‘international police force’ sponsored by the New Common- 
wealth and approved, so far as the international air-police 
force is concerned, by the British Labour Party. First, 
we must point out that the phrase ‘international police 
force’ is completely misleading. Police action against an 
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individual criminal is radically different from action by a 
nation or group of nations against a national criminal. 
The police act with the maximum of precision; they go 
out and arrest the guilty person. Nations and groups of 
nations act through their armed forces, which can only act 
with the maximum of imprecision, killing, maiming, starving 
and ruining millions of human beings, the overwhelming 
majority of whom have committed no crime of any sort. 
The process, which all self-righteous militarists, from plain 
jingo to sanctionist and international policemen, describe 
as ‘punishing a guilty nation,’ consists in mangling and 
murdering innumerable innocent individuals. To draw 
analogies between an army and a police force, between war 
(however ‘righteous’ its aim) and the prevention of crime, 
is utterly misleading. An ‘international police force’ is 
not a police force and those who call it by that name are 
trying, consciously or unconsciously, to deceive the public. 
What they assimilate to the, on the whole, beneficent 
policeman Is in fact an army and air force, equipped to 
slaughter and destroy. We shall never learn to think 
correctly unless we call things by their proper names. 
The international police force, if it were ever constituted, 
would not be a police force; it would be a force for 
perpetrating indiscriminate massacres. If you approve of 
indiscriminate massacres, then you must say so. You have 
no right to deceive the unwary by calling your massacre- 
force by the same name as the force which controls traffic 
and arrests burglars. 

This International Massacre-Force does not yet exist and, 
quite apart from any question of desirability, it seems almost 
infinitely improbable that it ever will exist. How is such 
a force to be recruited? how officered? how armed? 
where located? Who is to decide when it is to be used 
and against whom? To whom will it owe allegiance and 
how is its loyalty to be guaranteed? Is it likely that the 
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staff ofEcers of the various nations will draw up plans for 
the invasion and conquest of their own country? or that 
aviators will loyally co-operate in die slaughter of their 
own people? How can all nations be persuaded to con- 
tribute men and materials towards the international force ? 
Should the contributions be equal? If they are not equal 
and a few great powers supply the major part of the force, 
what is to prevent these powers from establishing a military 
tyranny over the whole world? The project sponsored by 
the New Commonwealth and the Labour Party combines 
all the moral and political vices of militarism with all the 
hopeless impracticability of a Utopian dream. In the 
language of the stud book, the International Police Force 
may be described as by Machiavelli out of News from 
Nowhere. 

Morality and practical common sense are at one in 
demanding that efforts to create an ‘International Police 
Force’ shall be strenuously resisted and that Article XVI 
shall be removed from the Covenant. The effort to stop 
war, once it has broken out, by means of military sanctions 
or the action of an international army and air force is 
foredoomed to failure. War cannot be stopped by more 
war. All that more war can do is to widen the area of 
destruction and place new obstacles in the way of reaching 
a just and humane settlement of international disputes. 
It should be the business of the League to concentrate all 
its energies on the work of preventing wars from breaking 
out. This it can do by developing existing machinery for 
the peaceable settlement of international disputes* by 
extending the field of international co-operation in the 
study and solution of outstanding social problems; and 
finally, by devising means for eliminating the causes 
of war. 

About the machinery of peaceful settlement and inter- 
national co-operation it is unnecessary to say very much. 
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A machine may be exquisitely ingenious and of admirable 
workmanship, but if people refuse to use it, or use it badly, 
it will be almost or completely useless. This is the case 
with the machinery of peaceful change and international 
co-operation. It has been in existence for a long time, and 
if the governments of the various nations had always wished 
to make use of it, it would have served its purpose — the 
preservation of peace — with admirable efficiency. But 
governments have not always wished to make use of it. 
Wherever ‘national honour’ and ‘vital interests’ were 
concerned, they have preferred to threaten or actually 
make ■ use of violence. Even in cases where they have 
consented to employ the machinery of peaceful settle- 
ment, they have sometimes displayed such bad will that 
the machine has been unable to function. A good example 
of the way in which bad will can prevent even the best 
arbitral machineiy from producing the results it is meant 
to produce is supplied by the history of the dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
The dispute began in 1883, when the Treaty of Ancon 
provided that the two provinces should remain in the 
possession of Chile for a period of ten years, after which 
a plebiscite should be held, to decide whether the territory 
should remain Chilean or revert to Peruvian sovereignty. 
The treaty was ambiguous inasmuch as it did not specify 
whether the plebiscite should be held immediately after the 
expiry of the ten-year period, nor by which power and 
under whose laws it should be organized. The Chileans 
made use of this ambiguity to delay the holding of the 
plebiscite until such time as, by intimidating and expelling 
the Peruvian inhabitants and importing Chileans, they 
should be sure of securing a majority. Direct negotiations 
were tried and failed. An appeal to the League of Nations 
in 1920 proved abortive. Finally, arbitration by the 
President of the United States was accepted in 1925 and it 
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was agreed that a plebiscite should be held under the auspices 
of a commission, presided over by General Pershing. 
But the Chileans still had no intention of allowing the 
machine to work. Pershing retired in 1926 and his suc- 
cessor, General Lassiter, had to declare that the commission 
must be dissolved without fulfilling its mission. Finally, 
in 1928, under friendly pressure from the United States, 
the two countries resumed diplomatic relations (they had 
been interrupted for nearly twenty years) and, in 1929, 
agreed to accept the arbitration of President Hoover, who 
finally settled the matter by assigning Tacna to Peru and 
Arica to Chile. This international quarrel lasted for forty- 
six years. From the first both sides had agreed to make 
use of the machinery of peaceful change (a plebiscite and 
the payment of a monetary compensation). But from the 
first one of the parties refused to allow the machine to 
work as it should. In the end sheer boredom took the 
place of good will. The Chileans couldn’t be bothered 
to persist any longer in their intransigence. The machine 
was permitted to function and within a few months turned 
out the peaceful solution which it had been expressly 
contrived to produce. 

The case of the Anglo-American dispute over the 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick is very 
similar to that of the more recent dispute between Chile 
and Peru. After years of bickering, the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands was accepted in 1827; but when, 
in 1831, he made his award, the United States rejected it. 
The dispute dragged on, becoming progressively more 
acrimonious, for another eleven years. Then, growing 
weary of the whole matter, both sides decided that it 
was time to make a settlement. Lord Ashburton was sent 
to Washington to negotiate with the Secretary of State, 
Daniel Webster, and in a very short time the Maine 
boundary and a number of other outstanding differences 
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between the two countries were amicably settled. Here 
again the machinery of peaceful change produced the 
results it was designed to produce only when the parties 
concerned were willing to use it as it was meant to be 
used. Another significant point is that the negotiations 
between the two countries were greatly facilitated by the 
fact that the two negotiators, Webster and Ashburton, 
were personal friends and enjoyed, in their respective 
countries, a high reputation for integrity and good sense. 
Consequently the process of negotiation was easy and its 
results, though attacked by extremists on both sides of 
the Atlantic, were acceptable to the majority of ordinary, 
moderate men, who trusted in the judgment and honesty 
of the negotiators. For the arbitrator even more, perhaps, 
than for the negotiator, character is the supreme asset. 
Any suspicion that the judge in an international dispute is 
partial, corrupt or merely injudicious, is enough to imperil 
the success of the arbitration. Here again we see that the 
machine itself is of secondary importance; what matters 
is the will, the intelligence, and the moral character of the 
men who use the machine. That machinery should exist 
and that it should be the best that legal and administrative 
ingenuity can devise is essential. The mere fact that the 
machinery is there is a hint to the disputants that they 
ought to use it, rather than resort to armed violence. 
Opportunity helps to make the good man as well as the 
thief. It is important, as we have seen, to deliver men 
from evil by reducing the number of opportunities for 
behaving badly. It is equally important to create new 
opportunities for behaving well, to provide desirable alter- 
natives to the evil courses prescribed by tradition. Such 
institutions as the Hague Court and, in its arbitral and 
co-operative capacity, the League of Nations, are merely 
pieces of judicial and administrative machinery and can 
do nothing of themselves to preserve peace or cure the 
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world of its militaristic insanity. Their existence, however, 
is an invitation and an opportunity to use peaceful instead 
of violent methods ; and the better the machinery, the more 
effectively will men be able to exploit the opportunity, 
once it has been seized. 

All the existing methods of preventing war are 
characterized by one or other of two principal defects. 
Either they are, like military sanctions, intrinsically bad 
and so incapable of producing any but bad results — 
(the results of using unlimited violence and cunning 
are exactly the same, whether you call the process 
plain war or employ such charming euphemisms as 
‘Sanctions,’ ‘Collecrive Security,’ ‘International Police 
Action’) — or else they are merely pieces of more or less 
well-designed machinery, incapable by themselves of affect- 
ing the fundamental causes of war. This is true even of 
the special pieces of machinery set up from time to time 
since the War for the special purpose of eliminating some 
at least of the economic, political and military causes of war. 
The Naval Conference of 1927 and the general Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1932-34 were excellent pieces of 
machinery. But unfortunately none of the parties con- 
cerned showed the smallest desire to make use of them. 
During the 1927 conference the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, and the American Brown Boveri Corporation 
employed a Mr. Shearer to make anti-British propaganda 
both at Geneva and in the United States, with a view 
to preventing any agreement on a reduction in naval 
armaments from being reached. Mr. Shearer was extremely 
active, and, feeling that he had been inadequately re- 
munerated, sued the three companies in 1929 for a quarter 
of a million dollars, ‘ for services rendered.’ The companies 
could probably have saved their money. Even without 
Mr. Shearer’s intervention, it is pretty certain that the 
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negotiations would have resulted in no serious diminution 
of the British and American navies. At the general Dis- 
armament Conference the determination not to use the 
machine was manifested even more clearly than in 1927. 
No government was willing so much as to consider 
unilateral disarmament, and even the Soviet suggestion of 
complete disarmament all round was ruled out of order 
before the Conference had begun. The discussions dragged 
on for two years — discussions concerned not with dis- 
armament, but with the kind of weapons to be used in the 
next war. Finally the Conference was adjourned sine die 
and the various powers set to work to re-arm on a scale 
unprecedented in human history. 

The same obstinate refusal to make use of intrinsically 
excellent machinery has been displayed at the various 
conferences on economic and monetary problems. All the 
economists are agreed that international trade cannot 
become normal unless tariff barriers are lowered, the quota 
system abolished, and some satisfactory medium of inter- 
national exchange established. Nor is this all. Everyone 
knows that economic warfare, carried on by competitive 
currency devaluations, by tariffs, quotas and export bounties, 
is bound to lead sooner or later to military warfare. Never- 
theless, no government has shown itself ready to make use 
of any of tiie excellent machinery specially designed for 
the purpose of solving the world’s economic problems. 

It is the same with the Mandate System. The Mandate 
System is a machine which makes it possible for backward 
peoples to be placed under the control of an international 
authority, not under the exclusive rule of a single nation. 
In regard to colonies, the world is at present divided into 
two camps of Haves and Have-nots. The Haves adopt 
the motto of the British Navy League : What I have I hold. 
The Have-nots demand a place in the sun, or in more vulgar 
language, a share in the loot. In recent years these demands 
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have become particularly insistent and menacing. The 
Haves have consequently found it necessary to re-arm, 
among other reasons, in order to defend their colonies. 
In the days when sea-power was all important, the defence 
of a ‘far-flung empire’ was relatively easy. To-day it is, 
to say the least of it, exceedingly difficult. It has been 
repeatedly suggested that the imperial powers should re- 
nounce their claim to exclusive ownership of colonies and, 
using the machinery of the Mandate System, place their 
colonial territories under international control. By doing 
this they would allay the envy and resentment of the 
Have-not countries, appreciably lessen the probability of 
war, and solve the, at present, almost insoluble problem of 
imperial defence. This suggestion has not been acted upon 
by any colony-owning country. On the contrary, it has 
been indignantly rejected. All the governments concerned, 
from that of Great Britain to that of Portugal, have ex- 
pressed the determination to shed the last drop of their 
subjects’ blood before yielding a foot of colonial territory. 
The British government has done more than refuse to 
transfer its colonies to the League of Nations: it has 
chosen the moment when it no longer possesses command 
of the seas and when, even if it did possess it, such command 
would be of little use, to reverse the free-trade policy by 
means of which its predecessors (though at the head of a 
country incomparably stronger and less vulnerable than 
contemporary Britain) thought fit to placate the envy of 
other powers. It has closed the doors of its colonies to 
the trade of other nations, thus forcibly reminding them of 
their own poverty and giving them new grievances against 
the British Empire. It is one of the absurd paradoxes of 
the present situation that those Englishmen who are most 
anxious to establish friendly relations with the dictatorships, 
especially Germany and Italy, are precisely those who are 
loudest in their denunciations of the only scheme by means 
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of which these Have-not States might be placated. Being 
militarists, they want to make friends with other militarists; 
being jingoes, they cannot accept the conditions upon which 
such a friendship might be formed — the conditions upon 
which, incidentally, it might be possible to get rid of 
militarism, altogether. The machinery of the Mandate 
System is there, ready to be used ; but nobody is willing 
to extend its present operations and, even in the existing 
mandated territories, the mandatory powers are tending to 
disregard their international obligations and to treat their 
mandates as plain unvarnished colonies. 

Machinery has been devised by the League for the 
purpose of securing the elementary rights of individuals 
belonging to minorities, racially or linguistically distinct 
from the majority of the inhabitants of their country. 
From the first the governments in control of countries 
containing such minorities have shown themselves reluctant 
to make use of this machinery, and recently the reluctance 
has been transformed, in a number of cases, into downright 
refusal. It is known by all concerned that maltreatment 
of minorities begets bad feeling, both at home and abroad. 
Nevertheless, the governments concerned refuse to use the 
machinery of conciliation and obstinately persist in oppress- 
ing those of their unhappy subjects who have noses of 
the wrong shape or speak the wrong language. 

The machinery for peaceful change is ready and waiting ; 
but nobody uses it, because nobody wants to use it. 
Wherever we turn we find that the real obstacles to peace 
are human will and feeling, human convictions, prejudices, 
opinions. If we want to get rid of war we must get rid 
first of all its psychological causes. Only when this has 
been done will the rulers of the nations even desire to 
get rid of the economic and political causes. 

By definition and in fact the League of Nations is, as we 
have seen, a league of societies prepared for war. That 
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those who rule such essentially militaristic societies should 
take the initiative in eliminating the causes of war is, 
of course, enormously improbable. One cannot be the 
ruler of a militaristic society unless one is oneself a 
militarist, unless one accepts the beliefs and cherishes the 
sentiments which result in a militaristic policy. This being 
so, it is perfectly clear that most of the work of transforming 
the modern militaristic community into a community that 
desires peace and that proves the genuineness of its desire 
by pursuing only such policies as make for peace, will have 
to be done by private individuals, acting either alone or in 
association. Reforms are seldom initiated by the rulers of 
a nation. They have their source at the periphery and 
work gradually inwards towards the centre, till at last the 
strength of the reforming movement is so great that its 
leaders either become the government or the existing 
government adopts its principles and carries out its policies. 
With the work which will have to be done by private 
individuals and associations, I shall speak in the next 
chapter. In what remains of the present chapter I shall 
consider one by one the psychological causes of war, as 
outlined in earlier paragraphs, and point out how they 
might be eliminated. 

(i) War, as we have seen, is tolerated, and by some 
even welcomed, because peace-time occupations seem 
boring, humiliating and pointless. 

The application of the principle of self-government to 
industry and business should go far to deliver men and 
women in subordinate positions from the sense of helpless 
humiliation which is induced by the need of obeying the 
arbitrary orders of irresponsible superiors; and the fact of 
being one of a small co-operative group should do some- 
thing to make the working life of its members seem more 
interesting. Heightened interest can also be obtained by 
suitably rearranging the individual’s tasks. Fourier insisted 
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long ago on the desirableness of variety in labour, and in 
recent years his suggestion has been acted upon, experi- 
mentally, in a number of factories in Germany, America, 
Russia and elsewhere. The result has been a diminution 
of boredom and, in many cases, an increase in the volume 
of production. Tasks may be varied slightly, as when a 
worker in a cigarette factory is shifted from the job of 
feeding tobacco into a machine to the job of packing and 
weighing. Or they may be varied radically and fonda- 
mentally, as when workers alternate between industrial and 
agricultural labour. In both cases the psychological effects 
seem to be good. 

(ii) It was suggested that the war-time decline in the 
suicide rate was due, among other things, to the heightened 
significance and purposefulness of life during a national 
emergency. At such a time the end for which all are 
striving is clearly seen; duties are simple and explicit; the 
vagueness and uncertainty of peace-time ideals gives place 
to the sharp definition of the war-time ideal, which is: 
victory at all costs; the bewildering complexities of the 
peace-time social patterns are replaced by the beautifully 
simple pattern of a community fighting for its existence. 
Danger heightens the sense of social solidarity and quickens 
patriotic enthusiasm. Life takes on sense and meaning and 
is lived at a high pitch of emotional intensity. 

The apparent pointlessness of modern life in tifhe of peace 
and its lack of significance and purpose are d^ to the fact 
that, in the Western world at least, the prevaili^:(osmology. 
is what Mr. Gerald Heard has called the ‘mecffifiprnprphic’ 
cosmology of modern science. The universe'is^l^'lfddd 
as a great machine pointlessly grinding its way'tBwfds 
ultimate stagnation and death; men are tiny offshoots of 
the universal machine, running down to their own private 
death; physical life is the only real life; mind is a mere 
product of body ; personal success and material well-being 
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are the ultimate measures of value, the things for which 
reasonable person should live. Introduced suddenly to 
this mechanomorphic cosmology, many of the Polynesian 
races have refused to go on multiplying their species and 
are in process of dying of a kind of psychological con- 
sumption. Europeans are of tougher fibre than the South 
Sea Islanders, and besides, they have had nearly three 
hundred years in which to become gradually acclimatized 
to the new cosmology. But even they have felt the effects 
of mechanomorphism. They move through life hollow 
with pointlessness, trying to fill the void within them by 
external stimuli — newspaper reading, day-dreaming at the 
films, radio music and chatter, the playing and above all 
the watching of games, ‘good times’ of every sort. Mean- 
while any doctrine that offers to restore point and purpose 
to life is eagerly welcomed. Hence the enormous success 
of the nationalistic and communistic idolatries which deny 
any meaning to the universe as a whole, but insist on the 
importance and significance of certain arbitrarily selected 
parts of the whole — the deified nation, the divine class. 

Nationalism first became a religion in Germany during 
the Napoleonic wars. Communism took its rise some fifty 
years later. Those who did not become devotees of the 
new idolatries either remained Christians, clinging to 
doctrines that became intellectually less and less accept- 
able with every advance of science, or else accepted 
mechanomorphism and became convinced of the pointless- 
ness of life. The World War was a product of nationalism 
and was tolerated and even welcomed by the great masses 
of those who found life pointless. War brought only a 
passing relief to the victims of mechanomorphic philosophy. 
Disillusion, fatigue and cynicism succeeded the initial 
enthusiasm, and when it was over, the sense of pointlessness 
became a yawning abyss that demanded to be filled with 
ever more and intenser distractions, ever better ‘good 
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rimes.’ But good times are not a meaning or a purpose; 
the void could never be filled by them. Consequently 
when the nationalists and communists appeared with their 
simple idolatries and their proclamation that, though life 
might mean nothing as a whole it did at least possess a 
temporary and partial significance, there was a powerful re- 
action away from the cynicism of the post-war years. 
Millions of young people embraced the new idolatrous 
religions, found a meaning in life, a purpose for their 
existence, and were ready, in consequence, to make sacrifices, 
accept hardships, display courage, fortitude, temperance and 
indeed all the virtues except the essential and primary ones, 
without which all the rest may serve merely as the means 
for doing evil more effectively. Love and awareness — 
these are the primary, essential virtues. But nationalism 
and communism are partial and exclusive idolatries that 
inculcate hatred, pride, hardness, and impose that intolerant 
dogmatism that cramps intelligence and narrows the field 
of interest and sympathetic awareness. 

The ‘heads’ of pointlessness has as its ‘tails’ idolatrous 
nationalism and communism. Our world oscillates from 
a neurasthenia that welcomes war as a relief from boredom 
to a mania that results in war being made. The cure for 
both these fearful maladies is the same — the inculcation of 
a cosmology more nearly corresponding to reality than 
either mechanomorphism or the grotesque philosophies 
underlying the nationalistic and communistic idolatries. 
This cosmology and the ethical consequences of its accept- 
ance will be discussed in detail in a later chapter. My next 
task is to deal with the part that can and must be played 
by private individuals in the carrying through of desiri)le 
changes. 
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Chapter X 

INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR REFORM 

W E have seen that the only effective methods for 
carrying out large-scale social reforms are non-violent 
methods. Violence produces only the results of violence 
and the attempt to impose reforms by violent methods is 
therefore foredoomed to failure. The only cases in which 
vioj.ent methods succeed are those where initial violence is 
rapidly followed by compensatory acts of justice, humane- 
ness, sympathetic understanding and the like. This being 
so, mere common sense demands that we shall begin with 
non-violence and not run the risk of stultifying the whole 
process of reform by using violence, even as an initial 
measure. 

Non-violent methods of reform are likely to succeed 
only where a majority of the population is either actively 
in favour of the reform in question, or at least not 
prepared actively to oppose it. Where the majority is 
not either favourable or passively neutral to the reform, 
violent attempts to impose it are certain to lead to 
failure. 

In communities ruled by hereditary monarchs it has 
sometimes happened that an exceptionally enlightened 
king has tried to make reforms which, though intrinsically 
desirable, did not happen to be desired by the mass of his 
people, Akhnaton’s is a case in point. Such efforts 
at reform made by rulers too far advanced to be under- 
stood by their subjects are likely to meet with partial or 
complete failure. 
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In countries where rulers are chosen by popular vote 
there is no likelihood that startlingly novel and unacceptable 
reforms will be initiated by the central authority. In such 
countries the movement for reform must always start at 
the periphery and move towards the centre. Private 
individuals, either alone or in groups, must formulate the 
idea of reform and must popularize it among the masses. 
When it has become sufficiently popular, it can be in- 
corporated into the legislation of the community. 

In the modern world, as we have seen, the great obstacle 
to all desirable change is war. The cardinal, the indis- ^ 
pensable reform is'therefore a reform in the present policy 
of national communities in regard to one another. To-day 
all nations conduct their foreign policy on militaristic 
principles. Some are more explicitly, more noisily and 
vulgarly militaristic than others; but all, even those that 
call themselves democratic and pacific, consistently act 
upon the pijnciples of militarism. It is hardly conceivable 
that any desirable reform in this direction should be 
initiated by those who now hold political power. The 
movement of reform must therefore come from private 
individuals. It is the business of these private individuals 
to persuade the majority of their fellows that the policy of 
pacifism is preferable to that of militarism. When and 
only when they have succeeded, it will become possible 
to change those militaristic national policies which make 
the outbreak of another war all but inevitable and which, 
by doing this, hold up the whole process of desirable 
change. 

It may be objected that the majority of men and women 
all over the world ardently desire peace and that therefore 
there is no need for private individuals to make propaganda 
in favour of peace. In reply to this I may quote a pro- 
foundly significant phrase from The Imitation, ‘All men 
desire peace, but very few desire those things which make 
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for peace.’ The truth is, of course, that one can never 
have something for nothing. The voters in every country 
desire peace. But hardly any of them are prepared to pay 
the price of peace. In the modern world the ‘ things that 
make for peace’ are disarmament, unilateral if necessary; 
renunciation of exclusive empires; abandonment of the 
policy of economic nationalism; determination in all 
circumstances to use the methods of non-violence; system- 
atic training in such methods. How many of the so-called 
peace-lovers of the world love these indispensable con- 
ditions of peace Few indeed. The business of private 
individuals is to persuade their fellows that the things that 
make for peace are not merely useful as means to certain 
political ends, but are also valuable as methods for training 
individuals in the supreme art of non-attachment. 

Individuals can work either alone or in association with 
other like-minded individuals. The work of the solitary 
individual is mainly preliminary to the work vaf the indi- 
viduals in association. The solitary individual can under- 
take one or both of two important tasks; the task of 
intellectual clarification; the task of dissemination. He 
can be a theorist, a sifter of ideas, a builder of systems; 
or he can be a propagandist either of his own or others’ 
ideas. To put it crudely, he can be either a writer or a 
public speaker. Both these tasks are useful and even 
indispensable, but both, I repeat, are preliminary to the 
greater and more difficult task which must be accomplished 
by individuals in association. Their task is to act upon 
the ideas of the solitary writer or speaker, to make practical 
applications of what were merely theories, to construct 
here and now small working-models of the better society 
imagined by the prophets; to educate themselves here and 
now into specimens of those ideal individuals described by 
the founders of religions. Success in such a venture is 
doubly valuable. If the success is on a large scale, the 
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existing social and economic order will have undergone 
a perceptible modification for the better. At the same 
time the demonstration that the new theories may be made 
to produce desirable results in practice will act as the best 
possible form of propaganda on their behalf. Most people 
find example more convincing than argument. The fact 
that a theory has actually worked is a better recommenda- 
tion for its soundness than any amount of ingenious 
dialectics. 

At almost every period and in almost every country 
private individuals have associated for the purpose of 
initiating desirable change and of working out for them- 
selves a way of life superior to that of their contemporaries. 
In the preservation and development of civilizatioit these 
groups of devoted individuals have played a very important 
part and are destined, I believe, to play a part no less 
important in the future. Let us briefly consider the lessons 
to be drawn from their history. 

The first condition of success is that all the members of 
such associations should accept the same philosophy of 
life and should be whole-heartedly determined to take 
their full share in the work for whose accomplishment the 
association was founded. This condition was fulfilled, on 
many occasions and for considerable stretches of time, in 
the history of Christian and Buddhist monasticism. It was 
not fulfilled in the case of many of the political and religious 
communities founded in America during the nineteenth 
century. The experiment of New Harmony, for example, 
was foredoomed to failure, because the founder of the 
community, Robert Owen, made no attempt to exclude 
unsuitable collaborators. New Harmony was colonized 
by people of the most diverse opinions, a large proportion 
of whom were either failures, cranks or swindlers. Its 
life was consequently short and squalid; its conclusion 
ignominious. John Humphrey Noyes, on the other hand, 
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was always careful to admit into his fold only those who 
had successfully undergone a long period of probation. 
That was one of the reasons why the Oneida Community 
prospered, materially and spiritually. 

The next essential is that such associations should he 
founded for the pursuit of noble ends and in the name of 
a high ideal. The fact that a community demands con- 
siderable sacrifices from its members, imposes a strict 
discipline and exacts unremitting effort is not a disadvantage. 
On the contrary, if the goal is felt to be worth achieving, 
men and women are glad to make sacrifices. The Trappist 
rule attracted the greatest number of postulants at the time 
when, under the abbacy of Dom Augustine de Lestrange, 
its observances had been made unprecedentedly strict. 
For those who accepted the Christian cosmology, the 
practice of such austerities as were imposed by the Trappist 
Rule was logical enough. For those with a different 
conception of ultimate reality, it would make no sense 
whatever. La Trappe is not cited here as an example to 
be imitated, but merely to show that even unnecessary and 
supererogatory hardships may be cheerfully accepted for 
God’s s^e. And not for God’s sake only. In the con- 
temporary world every political cause, from Communism 
to Nazism, has attracted its army of devotees — men and 
women who were ready to accept poverty and discomfort, 
incessant labour and the risk of imprisonment and some- 
times even death. By those who are convinced that their 
cause is good, suffering is not feared and avoided; it is 
even welcomed. 

All over the world and at all times associations of 
devoted individuals have exhibited one common charac- 
teristic: property has been held in common and all 
members have been vowed to personal poverty. In some 
communities, Hindu, Buddhist and Christian, it has been 
the custom for members to beg their bread. Others have 
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preferred to work for their living. Associations of devoted 
individuals command attention and admiration ; and where 
the devoted individuals are attached to the cause of the 
locally accepted religion, admiration is tinged with super- 
stitious awe. People give expression to their feelings of 
admiration and awe by making gifts of property and 
money. Most religious communities have begun poor and 
have ended with large endowments. Great wealth is 
incompatible with non-attachment and this is true, not 
only of individuals, but also (though the process of cor- 
ruption is less rapid) of communities. Nothing fails like 
success. Successful religious orders have always tended 
to sink into complacency, bogged in the morass of their 
endowments. Luckily, however, there have always been 
adventurous spirits ready and able to start afresh with 
great enthusiasm and little money. In due course, they 
too achieve success, and the movement for reform has to 
start all over again. 

All effective communities are founded upon the principle 
of unlimited liability. In small groups composed of 
members personally acquainted with one another, un- 
limited liability provides a liberal education in responsibility, 
loyalty and consideration. It was upon the principle of 
unlimited liability that Raiffeisen based his system of 
co-operative agricultural banking, a system which worked 
successfully even among a population so illiterate, so 
desperately poverty-stricken as that of the barren Wester- 
wald district of Prussia in the later forties of last century. 

Summed up in a couple of sentences, the economic 
conditions of effective community living would seem to 
be as follows. Groups must accept the principle of un- 
limited liability. Individual members should possess 
nothing and everything — ^nothing as individuals, every- 
thing as joint owners of communally held property and 
communally produced income. Property and income 
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should not be so large as to become ends in themselves, 
nor so small that the entire energies of the community 
have to be directed to procuring to-morrow’s dinner. 

We come next to the problem of discipline. History 
shows that it is possible for associations of devoted indi- 
viduals to survive under disciplinary systems as radically 
different from one another as those, respectively, of the 
Society of Jesus and of the Society of Friends. Loyola 
was a soldier, and the order he founded was organized on 
military principles. His famous letter on obedience is 
written in the spirit of what may be called the Higher 
Militarism. The General of the order is clothed not 
merely with the powers of a commander-in-chief in time 
of warj he is also to be regarded by his inferiors as one 
who stands in the place of God, and must be obeyed as 
such without reference to his personal qualities as a human 
being. ‘Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do and 
die.’ This doctrine so dear to the ordinary mundane 
militarist, is reaffirmed by Loyola in the theological 
language of the Higher Militarism. ‘The sacrifice of the 
Intellect’ is the third and highest grade of obedience, 
particularly pleasing to God. The inferior must not only 
submit his will to that of the superior ; he must also submit 
his intellect and judgment, roust think the superior’s 
thoughts and not his own. 

Between the Higher Militarism of Loyola and the 
complete democracy of a Quaker committee, in which 
resolutions are not even put to the vote but discussed 
until at last there emerges a general ‘sense of the meeting,’ 
lies the constitutional monarchy of Benedictine monasticism. 
Gregory the Great characterized the Benedictine rule, as 
‘conspicuous for its discretion.’ He was right. Discretion 
is the outstanding characteristic of almost every one of 
St. Benedict’s seventy chapters. The monk’s time is 
discreetly divided between practical work and devotion, 
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he is discreetly clothed and discreetly fed — not 
too well, but also not too ill. Life in the monastery 
is ascetic, but discreetly so. Discretion is no less con- 
spicuous in the chapters dealing with the functions of the 
abbot. The abbot is king of the monastery and in the 
last resort his authority is absolute. But before giving 
an order it is his duty, if the question at issue is an im- 
portant one, to consult the whole community and hear 
what even its humblest member has to say. In matters 
of less moment, he is to confer with a cabinet of the older 
monks. Furthermore, his authority is not personal. He 
reigns; but his reign is a reign of law. His monks are 
subject to the Rule and to him only in so far as he represents 
and applies the Rule. 

Communities governed on Jesuit principles, com- 
munities governed on Benedictine principles, communities 
governed on Quaker principles — all three types, as history 
has demonstrated, are capable of surviving. Our choice 
between the various types will be determined partly by 
the nature of the tasks to be performed, but mainly by the 
nature of our conceprion of wdiat human individuals and 
societies ought to be. Certain tasks demand a technical 
and therefore highly centralized direction. But even in 
these cases technical centralization is generally compatible, 
as we have seen, with self-government in execution. 
Loyola’s choice of the Higher Militarism was dictated 
partly by his own experience as a soldier and partly by 
the fact that, during his day, the Church was at war, both 
spiritually and physically, with Protestantism. To fight 
this war, an army was needed. Loyola set out to recruit 
and train that army. In modem times the conception of 
sect-war has given place to that of class-war. Hence the 
essentially military organization of the Fascist and Com- 
munist parties, bodies in certain respects curiously similar 
to the Ignatian order. Neither Fascists nor Communists 
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accept as valid the old ideal of the non-attached individual. 
In the light of their philosophies of life, they are doubtless 
quite right in organizing themselves as they do. But 
Loyola accepted the ideal of non-attachment. In the light 
of his philosophy, he was unquestionably wrong in his 
adoption of the Higher Militarism. Non-attachment is ; 
valueless unless it is the non-attachment of a fully respon- 
sible individual. A corpse is not malignant or ambitious i 
or lustful j but it is not for that reason a practiser of non- | 
attachment. The Jesuit postulant is bidden in so many 
words to model his behaviour on that of a corpse. He is 
to allow himself to be moved and directed by his superior 
as though he were a cadaver or a walking-stick. Such 
passive obedience is incompatible with genuine non- 
attachment. If we believe in the value of non-attachment, 
we must avoid the Higher Militarism and devise some 
system of organization that shall be, not only efficient, but 
in the widest sense of the word educative. The con- 
stitutional monarchy of Benedictinism is more educative 
than Loyola’s totalitarianism. Where the members of the 
community have already achieved a certain measure of 
responsibility, Quaker democracy is probably better than 
Benedictinism. 

At all times and in all places communities have been 
formed for the purpose of making it possible for their 
members to live more nearly in accord with the currently 
accepted religious ideals than could be done ‘in the world.’ 
Such communities have always devoted a considerable 
proportion of their time and energy to study, to the 
performance of ceremonial acts of devotion and, in some 
cases at any rate, to the practice of ‘spiritual exercises.’ 
The nature and purpose of ‘spiritual exercises’ will be 
discussed at length in the chapter on ‘ Religious Practices.’ 
All that need be said here is that the best spiritual exercises 
provide a method by which the will may be strengthened 
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and directed, and the consciousness heightened and en- 
larged. The Benedictine Rule prescribed no systematic 
course of spiritual exercises. Loyola’s exercises were 
extremely effective in strengthening and directing the will, 
but tended to prevent the consciousness from rising to the 
highest level of mystical contemplation. The Quakers 
had stumbled upon a method which, when properly used, 
not only strengthened the will, but also heightened con- 
sciousness. Unfortunately, it often happened that the 
method was not used properly. Individual Christian 
mystics, like St. John of the Cross and the author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing, have fully understood the psycho- 
logical nature and the spiritual and educational value of 
the right kind of spiritual exercises. A similar under- 
standing is to be found in the East, where Hindu and 
Buddhist communities make systematic use of spiritual 
exercises as a means to spiritual insight into ultimate 
reality and for the purpose of purifying, directing and 
strengthening the will. 

Many communities have been content to seek salvation 
only for their own members and have considered that they 
did enough for the ‘world’ by praying for it and providing 
it with the example of piety and purposeful living. Most 
Hindu and many Buddhist corarauniries belong to this 
type. In some countries, however, Buddhist monks con- 
ceive it their duty to teach, and schools, both for children 
and adults, are attached to the monasteries. In the West 
the majority of Chrisdan communities have always regarded 
the performance of some kind of practical work as an 
indispensable part of their functions. Under the Benedictine 
Rule, monks were expected to spend about three hours at 
their devotions and about seven at work. Cluny gave 
more time to devotion and less to work. But the Cistercian 
reform was a return to the letter of the Benedictine Rule. 
Much has been written on the civilizing influence of the 
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monasteries in their practical, non-religious capacity. The 
early Benedictines revived agricultural life after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire — re-colonized the land that had been 
deserted, re-introduced industrial techniques in places where 
they had been almost lost. Seven hundred years later, the 
Cistercians were responsible for another great agricultural 
revival. Under their influence, swamps were drained and 
brought under the plough ; the breeds of horses and cattle 
were greatly improved. In England they devoted them- 
selves especially to sheep and were responsible for that 
great trade in wool which was one of tlie main sources of 
English prosperity during the Middle Ages. For many 
centuries education and the dissemination of knowledge 
through written books was mainly in the hands of the 
Benedictines. Poor relief and medical aid were also sup- . 
plied by the monasteries, and in most countries, almost up 
to the present day, there were no nurses except those who 
had been trained in a community of nuns. During the 
last two centuries most of the non-religious work per- 
formed by the religious communities has come to be done 
eitlier by the state or by secular organizations in the way 
of ordinary business. Up till that time, however, neither 
the central authority nor the private business man was 
willing or able to undertake these jobs. We may risk a 
generalization and say that at any given moment of history 
it is the function of associations of devoted individuals 
to undertake tasks w'hich clear-sighted people perceive 
to be necessary, but which nobody else is willing to 
perform. 

In the light of this brief account of the salient charac- 
teristics of past communities we can see what future 
communities ought to be and do. We see that they 
should be composed of carefully selected individuals, 
united in a common belief and by fidelity to a shared 
ideal. We see that property and income should be held 
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in common and that every member should assume un- 
limited liability for all other members. We see that 
disciplinary arrangements may be of various kinds, but, 
that the most educative form of organization is the demo- 1 
cratic. We see that it is advisable for communities to 
undertake practical work in addidon to study, devotion 
and spiritual exercises, and that this practical work should 
be of a kind which other social agencies, public or private, 
are either unable or unwilling to perform. 

Religious and philosophical beliefs and the methods by 
which the will can be trained and the mind enlightened 
will be dealt with in later chapters. Here I am concerned 
with the question of practical, mundane work. 

/All of us desire a better state of society. But society 
cannot become better before two great tasks are performed. 
Unless peace can be firmly established and the prevailing 
obsession with money and power profoundly modified, 
there is no hope of any desirable change being made. ■ 
Governments are not willing to underlie these -tasks; 
indeed, in many countries they actively persecute those 
who even express the opinion that such tasks are worth 
performing. Private individuals are not prepared to under- 
take them in the ordinary way of business. If the work 
is to be done at all — and it is clear tliat, unless it is done, 
the state of the world is likely to become progressively 
worse — it must be done by associations of devoted indi- 
viduals. To tend the sick, to relieve the poor, to teach 
without charge — these are all intrinsically excellent tasks. 
But for associations of devoted individuals to perform such 
tasks is now a work of supererogation and, in a certain 
sense, an ariachronism. It was right that they should 
undertake them when nobody else was prepared to do so. 
If they undertake them now, when such tasks are being 
performed, very efficiently, by other agencies, they are 
wasting the energy of their devotion. They should use 
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this energy to do what nobody else will do, to break the 
new ground that nobody else will break. 

The function of the well-intentioned individual, acting 
in isolation, is to formulate or disseminate theoretical 
truths. The function of well-intentioned individuals in 
association is to live in accordance with those truths, to 
demonstrate what happens when theory is translated into 
practice, to create small-scale worldng models of the better ' 
form of society to which the speculative idealist looks! 
forward. Let us consider the sort of things that would' 
have to be done by associations of individuals devoted to 
the tasks of establishing peace and a new form of economic 
and social organization, in which the present obsession 
with money and power should not be given the opportunity 
of coming into existence. The two tasks are, of course, 
closely related. Both capitalism and nationalism are fruits 
of the obsession with power, success, position. Economic' 
competition and social domination are fundamentally mili-i 
taristic. 'Within a society the various classes have their 
private imperialisms, fust as the society as a whole has 
its own, essentially similar, public imperialism. And so 
on. Any association which tried to create a working 
model of a society unobsessed by the lust for power and 
success would at the same time be creating a working 
model of a society living in peace and having no reasons 
for going to war. For the sake of convenience, I shall 
deal separately with the pacifistic and economic activities 
of our hypothetical association. In reality, however, the 
two classes of activity are closely related and comple- 
mentary. 

‘All men desire peace, but very few desire those things 
that make for peace.’ The thing that makes for peace 
above all others is the systematic practice in all human 
relationships of non-violence. For full and recent dis- 
cussions of the subject the reader is referred to Richard 
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Gregg’s book, The Power of Non-Violence^ and to works 
by Barthelemy de Ligt, notably Pour Vaincre sans Violence 
and La Paix Creatrice. In the paragraphs that follow I 
have tried to give a brief, but tolerably complete summary 
of the argument in favour of non-violence. 

The inefficiency of violence has been discussed in an 
earlier chapter; but the subject is such an important one 
that I make no apology for repeating the substance of what 
was said in that place. 

If violence is answered by violence, the result is a 
physical struggle. Now, a physical struggle inevitably 
arouses in the minds of those directly and even indirectly 
concerned in it emotions of hatred, fear, rage and resent- 
ment. In the heat of conflict all scruples are thrown to 
the winds, all the habits of forbearance and humaneness, 
slowly and laboriously formed during generations of 
civilized living, are forgotten. Nothing matters any more 
except victory. And when at last victory comes to one 
or other of the parties, this final outcome of physical 
struggle bears no necessary relation to the rights and 
wrongs of the case; nor, in most cases, does it provide 
any lasting settlement to the dispute. 

The cases in which victory in war provides a more or 
less lasting settlement may be classified as follows: (i) 
Victory results in a final settlement when the vanquished 
are completely or very nearly exterminated. This happened 
to the Red Men in North America and to the Protestant 
heretics in sixteenth-century Spain. That ‘the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church’ is true only when 
a good many people survive martyrdom. If the number 
of martyrs is equal to the total number of the faithful (as 
it was in the case of the Japanese Christians during the 
seventeenth century), then no church will spring from 
tlieir blood and the dispute between orthodox and heretic 
will have been settled once and for all. Modern wars are 
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generally waged between densely populated countries. In 
such cases extermination is unlikely. One war tends 
therefore to beget another. (2) Where the fighting forces 
are so small that the mass of the rival populations is left 
physically unharmed and psychologically unembittered by 
the conflict, the victory of one or other army may result 
in a permanent settlement. To-day entire populations are 
liable to be involved in their country’s battles. The 
relatively harmless wars waged according to an elaborate 
code of rules by small professional armies are things of 
the past. (3) Victory may lead to a permanent peace, 
where the victors settle down among the vanquished as a 
ruling minority and are, in due course, absorbed by them. 
This does not apply to contemporary wars. 

(4) Finally, victory may be followed by an act of 
reparadon on the part of the victors. Reparation will 
disarm the resentment of the vanquished and lead to a 
permanent settlement. This was the policy pursued by 
the English after the Boer War. Such a policy is essentially 
an application of the principles of non-violence. The 
longer and more savage the conflict, the more difficult is it 
to make an act of reparadon after victory. It was relatively 
easy for Campbell-Bannerman to be just after the Boer 
War j for the makers of the Versailles Treaty, magnanimity 
was psychologically all but impossible. In view of this 
obvious fact, common sense demands that the principles 
of non-violence should be applied, not after a war, when 
their application is supremely difficult, but before physical 
conflict has broken out and as a substitute for such a 
conflict. Non-violence is the pracdcal consequence that 
follows from belief in the fundamental unity of all being. 
But, quite apart from the validity of i^s philosophical 
basis (which I shall discuss in a later chapter), non-violence 
can prove its value pragmatically — by working. That it 
can work in private life we have all had occasion to observe 
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and experience. We have all seen how anger feeds upon 
answering anger, but is disarmed by gentleness and patience. 
We have all known what it is to have our meannesses 
shamed by somebody else’s magnanimity into an equal 
magnanimity ; what it is to have our dislikes melted away 
by an act of considerateness ; what it is to have our cold- 
nesses and harshnesses transformed into solicitude by the 
example of another’s unselfishness. The use of violence is 
accompanied by anger, hatred and fear, or by exultant 
malice and conscious cruelty. Those who would use non- 
violence must practise self-control, must learn moral as 
well as physical courage, must pit against anger and malice 
a steady good will and a patient determination to under- 
stand and to sympathize. Violence makes men worse; 
non-violence makes them better. In the casual relations of 
social life the principles of non-violence are systematized, 
crudely, no doubt, and imperfectly, by the code of good 
manners. The precepts of religion and morality represent 
the systematization of the same principles in regard to 
persona! relations more complex and more passionate than 
those of the drawing-room and the street. 

Men of exceptional moral force and even ordinary 
people, when strengthened by intense conviction, have 
demonstrated over and over again in the course of history 
die power of non-violence to overcome evil, to turn 
aside anger and hatred. The hagiographies of every 
religion are full of accounts of such exploits, and similar 
stories can be found in the records of modern missionaries 
and colonial administrators, of passive resisters and con- 
scientious objectors. Such sporadic manifestations of non- 
violence might be put down as exceptional and of no 
historical importance. To those who raise such an objection 
we would point out that, in the course of the last century 
and a half, the principles of non-violence have been applied, 
ever more systematically and with a growing realization 
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of their practical value, to the solution of social and medical 
problems regarded before that time as completely insoluble. 
It was only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
it began to be realized that such problems — the problem 
of the insane, the problem of the criminal, the problem of 
the ‘savage’ — were insoluble only because violence had 
made them so. Thus, the cruel treatment of the insane 
resulted in their disease being aggravated and becoming 
incurable. It was not until 1792 that Pinel struck the 
chains from the unhappy inmates of the Salpetriere. In 
1815 a committee of the House of Commons investigated 
the state of Bethlehem Hospital and found it appalling. 
Bedlam was a place of filth and squalor, with dungeons, 
chains and torture chambers. As late as 1840 the great 
majority of asylums in Western Europe were still prisons 
and their inmates were still being treated as though they 
were criminals. Towards the middle of the century a 
considerable effort at reform was made and, since then, 
doctors have come to rely in their treatment more and 
more upon kindness and intelligent sympathy, less and less 
upon harshness and constraint. For a full and very vivid 
account of life in a well-run modern hospital for the 
insane, W. B. Seabrook’s Asylum may be recommended. 
Compare tills testimony with the description of life in the 
Salpetriere before Pinel’s day or in unreformed Bedlam. 
The difference is the difference between organized violence 
and organized non-violence. 

The story of prison reform is essentially similar to that 
of the reform of asylums. When John Howard began his 
investigations in the middle of the seventies of the 
eighteenth century the only decent prisons in Europe were 
those of Amsterdam. (Significantly enough, there was 
much less crime in Holland than in other countries.) 
Prisons were houses of torture in which the innocent 
were demoralized and the criminal became more criminal. 
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In spite of Howard, no serious attempts were made even 
in England to reform the monstrous system until well 
into the nineteenth century. Thanks to the labours of 
Elizabeth Fry and the Prison Discipline Society (yet 
another example of the good work that can be done by 
associations of devoted individuals), the English Parliament 
was at last induced to pass two Acts in 1823 and 1824, 
Acts which enunciated the principle of a new and better 
system. It is unnecessary to describe the further course 
of reform. Suffice it to say that in all democratic countries, 
at least, the movement has been in the direction of greater 
humaneness. There has been general agreement among 
all those best qualified to speak that if criminals are to be 
reformed or even prevented from becoming worse, organ- 
ized violence must give place to organized and intelligent 
non-violence. This humanitarian movement has always 
been opposed by those who say that ‘criminals should not 
be pampered.’ The motives of such opposition always 
turn out upon investigation to be thoroughly discreditable. 
People need scapegoats on whom to load their own offences 
and in comparison to whom they may seem to themselves 
entirely virtuous ; furthermore, they derive a certain pleasure 
from the thought of the suffering of others. Still, in spite 
of much concealed sadism and much openly displayed self- 
righteousness, the humanitarian movement has gone steadily 
forward. Only in the dictatorial countries has it received a 
check. Here, the idea of reformation has been abandoned and 
the old notion of retaliatory punishment has been revived. 
This is a significant symptom of that regression from charity 
which is characteristic of so much contemporary activity. 

Like the alienist and the gaoler, die colonial ad- 
ministrator and the anthropologist have discovered that 
organized and intelligent non-violence is the best, the 
most practical policy. For some time the Dutch and 
the English, like the Romans before them, have known 
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that it was wise, wherever possible, to ‘leave the natives 
alone.’ During the last thirty years professional anthro- 
pologists have left the libraries in which their older 
colleagues fitted together their mosaics of travellers’ tales 
and missionary gossip, and have actually taken to living 
with the objects of their study. In order to be able to do 
this with safety, they have found it essential to apply the 
principles of non-violence with a truly Tolstoyan thorough- 
ness. In consequence, they have won the friendship of 
their ‘savages’ and have learned incomparably more about 
their ways of thinking and feeling than had ever been 
discovered before. During recent years, the administration 
of the Belgian, Dutch, English and French colonies has 
become on the whole more humane and, at the same time, 
more efficient. This double improvement is mainly due 
to the anthropologists, with their doctrine of intelligent 
and sympathetic non-violence. The hideous methods 
employed in the conquest of Abyssinia are unhappily 
symptomatic of the new, worse spirit that is now abroad. 

So much for die power of non-violence in the relations 
of individuals with individuals. We have now to consider 
mass movements in which the principles of non-violence 
are applied to the relations between large groups or entire 
populations and their governments. Before citing examples 
of these it will be as well to reconsider briefly a matter 
already touched upon in an earlier chapter, namely, the 
results which follow attempts to carry through intrinsically 
desirable social changes by violent methods. History 
seems to demonstrate very clearly that, when revolution 
is accompanied by more than a very little violence, it 
achieves, not the desirable results anticipated by its makers, 
but some or all of the thoroughly undesirable results that 
flow from the use of violence. During the French 
Revolution, for example, the transfer of power to the 
Tliird Estate was accomplished by the regularly elected 
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National Assembly. The Terror was the fruit of sordid 
quarrels for power among the revolutionaries themselves 
and its results were the extinction of tlie republic and the 
rise, first, of the Directory, then of Napoleon’s military 
dictatorship. Under Napoleon a revolutionary fervour 
that found its natural expression in acts of violence was 
easily transformed into military fervour. French im- 
perialism resulted in the intensification of nationalistic 
feelings throughout Europe, in the almost universal im- 
position of military slavery, or conscription, and in the 
systematization of economic rivalry between national 
groups. It would be interesting to construct a historical 
‘Uchronia’ (to use Renouvier’s useful word), based upon 
the postulate that Robespierre and the other Jacobin 
leaders were convinced pacifists. The ‘non-Euclidean’ 
history deducible from this first principle would be a 
history, I suspect, innocent of Napoleon, of Bismarck, of 
British imperialism and the scramble for Africa, of the 
World War, of militant Communism and Fascism, of 
Hitler and universal rearmament. What follows is a 
Uchronian account of very recent history as it might 
have been if the Spanish Republic had been pacifist. ‘ Even 
though we know well that pacifism was as impossible to 
the worldng-class psychology of 1931 Spain as to that of 
the United States in 1917, it is important to point out 
that, if the Spanish Republic had actually been pacifist in 
tlieory and practice, the present counter-revolution could 
never have arisen, A pacifist republic would, of course, 
have immediately liberated the conquered Moors and 
transformed them into friends; it would have dismissed 
tlie old regime generals and returned their armies to civil 
life. It would have done away with the fears of Church 
and peasants by requiring from Communists and Anarcho- 
Syndicalists the renunciation of violence during the period 
of the Popular Front.’ (From What about Spain? by 
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Jessie Wallace Hughan, Ph.D., War Resisters League, 
New York.) 

Returning from Uchronic speculations to a considera- 
tion of actuality, we find that in Russia the original aim of 
the revolutionaries was the creation of a society enjoying 
the maximum possible amount of self-government in every 
field of activity. Unfortunately, the rulers of the country 
have persisted in making use of the violent methods 
inherited from the old Tsarist regime. With what results.^ 
Russia is now a highly centralized military and economic 
dictatorship. Its government is oligarchical and makes 
use of secret police methods, conscription, press censor- 
ship, and intensive propaganda or bourrage de CTane, for 
the purpose of keeping the people in unquestioning 
subjection. 

By way of contrast, let us now consider a few examples 
of non-violent revolution. Of these, the movements best 
known to English-speaking readers are those organized by 
Gandhi in South Africa and later in India. The South 
African movement may be described as completely suc- 
cessful. The discriminatory legislation against the Hindus 
was repealed in 1914, entirely as the result of non-violent 
resistance and non-co-operation on the part of the Indian 
population. In India several important successes were 
recorded, and it was shown that very large groups of men 
and women could be trained to respond to the most brutal 
treatment with a quiet courage and equanimity that pro- 
foundly impressed their persecutors, the spectators in the 
immediate vicinity and, through the press, the public 
opinion of the entire world. The task of effectively training 
very large numbers in a very short time proved, however, 
too great and, rather than see his movement degenerate 
into civil war (in which the British, being better armed, 
would inevitably have won a complete victory), Gandhi 
suspended tlie activities of his non-violent army. 
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Among other non-violent movements crowned by partial 
or complete success we may mention the following. From 
1901 to 1905 the Finns conducted a campaign of non-violent 
resistance to Russian oppression; this was completely 
successful and in 1905 the law imposing conscription on 
the Finns was repealed. The long campaign of non- 
violent resistance and non-co-operation conducted by the 
Hungarians under Dealt was crowned with complete 
success in 1867. (It is significant that the name of Kossuth, 
the leader of the violent Hungarian revolution of 1848 was, 
and still is, far better known than that of Dedk. Kossuth 
was an ambitious, power-loving militarist, who completely 
failed to liberate his country. Deak refused political 
power and personal distinction, was unshakably a pacifist, 
and without shedding blood compelled the Austrian 
government to restore the Hungarian constitution. Such 
is our partiality for ambition and militarism that we all 
remember Kossuth, in. spite of the complete failure of his 
policy, while few of us have ever heard of Deak, in spite 
of the fact that he was completely successful.) In Germany 
two campaigns of non-violent resistance were successfully 
carried out against Bismarck — the Kulturkampf by the 
Catholics, and the working-class campaign, after 1871, for the 
recognition of the Social-Democratic Party. More recently 
non-violent resistance and non-co-operation were success- 
fully used in modern Egypt against British domination. 

A special form of non-co-operation is the boycott, 
which has been used effectively on a number of occasions. 
For example, it was employed by the Persians to break 
the hated tobacco monopoly. The Chinese employed it 
against British goods, after the shooting of students by 
British troops. It was also used in India by the followers 
of Gandhi. A striking example of the way in which even 
a threat of non-violent non-co-operation can avert war 
was provided by the British Labour Movement in 1930. 
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The Council of Action formed on August 9th of that year 
warned the government that if it persisted in its scheme 
of sending British troops to 'Poland for an attack upon 
the Russians, a general strike would be called, labour 
would refuse to transport munitions or men, and a com- 
plete boycott of the war would be declared. Faced by 
tills ultimatum, the Lloyd George government abandoned 
its plans for levying war on Russia. (This episode proves 
two things; first, that if enough people so desire and have 
sufficient determination, they can prevent the government 
of their country from going to war; second, that this 
condition is fulfilled only in rare and exceptional circum- 
stances. In most cases the great majority of a country’s 
inhabitants do not, when the moment comes, desire to 
prevent their government from going to war. They are 
swept off their feet by the flood of nationalistic sentiment 
which is always released in a moment of crisis and which 
a skilful government knows how to augment and direct 
by means of its instruments of propaganda. Once more 
we see that the machinery for stopping war is present, 
but that the will to use that machinery is generally lacking. 
To create and reinforce that will, first in themselves and 
then in others, is the task of devoted individuals associated 
for the purpose of establishing peace.) 

I have given examples of the use of non-violence in the 
relations of individuals with individuals and of whole 
populations with governments. It is now time to consider 
the use of non-violence in the relations of governments 
with other governments. Examples of non-violence on 
the governmental level are seldom of a very heroic kind 
and the motives actuating the parties concerned are seldom 
unmixed. The tradition of politics is a thoroughly dis- i 
honourable tradition. The world sanctions two systems 
of morality — one for private individuals, another for 
national and other groups. Men who, in private life, are 
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consistently honest, humane and considerate, believe that 
■when they are acting as the representatives of a group ' 
they are justified in doing things which, as individuals, 
they know to be utterly disgraceful. The nation, as we 
have seen, is personified in our imaginations as a being 
superhuman in power and glory, sub-human in morality. 
We never even expect it to behave in any but the most 
discreditable way. This being so, we must not be sur- 
prised if examples of genuine non-violent behaviour be- 
tween governments are rare, except in the case of disputes 
involving matters so unimportant that the sub-human 
disputants don’t feel it worth their while to fight. These 
can generally be settled easily enough by means of the 
existing machinery of conciliation. But wherever more 
important issues are at stake, national egotism is allowed 
free rein and the machinery of conciliation is either not 
used at all or used only reluctantly and with manifest bad 
will. In recent European history it is possible to find 
only one example of the completely non-violent settlement 
of a major dispute between two governments. In 1814 
the Treaty of Kiel provided that Norway should be handed 
over to the kingdom of Sweden. Bernadotte invaded the 
country; but after a fortnight, during which no serious 
conflict took place, opened negotiations. The union of the 
two countries was agreed upon, being achieved, in the 
words of the preamble to the Act of Union, ‘not by force 
or arms, but by free conviction.’ Ninety years later the 
union was dissolved. By an overwhelming majority, the 
Norwegians decided to become independent. The Swedes 
accepted that decision. No violence was used on either 
side. The relations between tlie two countries have 
remained cordial ever since. 

This has been a long digression, but a necessary one. 
Non-violence is so often regarded as impractical, or at 
best a method which only exceptional men and women 
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can use, that it is essential to show, first, that even when 
used sporadically and unsystematically (as has been the 
case up till now), the method actually works ; and second, 
that it can be used by quite ordinary people and even, 
on occasion, by those morally sub-human beings, kings, 
politicians, diplomats and the other representatives of 
national groups, considered in their professional capacity. 
(Out of business hours these morally sub-human beings 
may live up to the most exacting ethical standards.) 

Modern associations of devoted individuals will have as 
one of their principal functions the systematic cultivation 
of non-violent behaviour in all the common relationships 
of life — in personal relationships, in economic relation- 
ships, in relationships of groups with other groups and 
of groups with governments. The means by which com- 
munities can secure non-violent behaviour as between 
their members are essentially those which must be applied 
by all reformers. The social structure of the community 
can be arranged in such a way that individuals shall not be 
tempted to seek power, to bully, to become rapacious; 
and at the same time a direct attack can be made upon the 
sources of the individual will — ^in other words, the indi- 
vidual can be taught, and taught to teach himself, how to 
repress his tendencies towards rapacity, bullying, power- 
seeking and the like. Further training will be needed in 
the repression not only of fear — a consummation success- 
fully achieved by military training — but also in the re- 
pression of anger and hatred. The member of our hypo- 
thetical association must be able to meet violence without 
answering violence and without fear or complaint — and he 
must be able to meet it in this way, not only in moments 
of enthusiasm, but also when the blood is cold, when there 
is no emotional support from friends and sympathizers. 
Non-violent resistance to violent oppression is relatively 
easy in times of great emotional excitement; but it is very 
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difficult at other times. It is so difficult as to be practically 
impossible except for those -who have undergone systematic 
training for that very purpose. It takes three to four 
years of training to m^e a good soldier. It probably 
takes at least as long to make a good non-violent resister, 
capable of putting his principles into practice in any 
circumstances, however horrible. The question of group 
training has been fully discussed by Richard Gregg in his 
Power of Non-Violence^ and it is therefore unnecessary for 
me to repeat the discussion in this place. The psycho- 
logical techniques for affecting the sources of the individual 
will — techniques developed by the devotees of every 
religion — are dealt with in a later chapter. 

Trained individuals would perform two main functions. 
First, it would be their business to keep the life of the 
■ association at a higher level than the life of the surrounding 
society, and in this way to hold up to that society a working 
model of a superior type of social organization. Second, 
they would have to ‘go out into the world,’ where their 
trained capacities would be useful in allaying violence once 
it had broken out and in organizing non-violent resistance 
to domestic oppression and the preparation for and waging 
of international war. 

Groups of individuals pledged to take no part in any 
future war already exist {e.g. The War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, The Peace Pledge Union) ; but their organization 
is too loose and their membership too large and too widely 
scattered for them to be considered as associations, in the 
sense in which I have been using the word above. None 
the less they can and do render very important services 
to the cause for which all the reformers have always fought. 
They are propagandists, first of all. In private conver- 
sations, in speeches at public meetings, in pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, their members preach the gospel of 
non-violence, thus continuing and extending into non- 
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sectarian fields the admirable work performed by the 
Society of Friends and other purely religious organizations. 
The result is that in England, in Holland, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, in America and to some extent in 
Belgium and France, the public at large is beginning to 
become aware, if only dimly and still theoretically, that 
there exists a morally better and more effective alternative 
to revolution, to war, to violence and brutality of every 
kind. 

Groups of war resisters, when sufficiently large and, in 
the moment of crisis, sufficiently unanimous, can prevent 
their government from going to war. This was clearly 
shown in 1920, when the Council of Action compelled 
Lloyd George to call off his threatened attack on the 
Soviets. It is unfortunately quite clear that the official 
leaders of the various left-wing parties of the world are 
not likely, in the immediate future, to call for similar 
passive resistance to any war which can be represented as 
‘a war of defence,’ ‘a war to save democracy,’ ‘a war 
against Fascism,’ even a ‘war to end war.’ This means 
that, in the case of practically any war that is likely to 
break out in the near future, organized labour cannot be 
counted upon to work for peace. Without the aid of 
organized labour, war resisters have but the smallest chance 
of actually preventing their governments from waging a 
war. Nevertheless they can certainly do something to 
make the process morally and perhaps even physically 
more difficult than it would otherwise be. Peace can be 
secured and maintained only by the simultaneous adoption 
in many different fields of long-term policies, carefully 
designed with this end in view. Meanwhile, however, 
there is one short-term policy which every individual can 
adopt — the policy of war resistance. 

People of ‘advanced views’ often question this con- 
clusion. The causes of war, they argue, are predominantly 
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economic; these causes cannot be removed except by a 
change in the existing economic system ; therefore a policy 
of war resistance by individuals is futile. 

Those who use such arguments belong to two main 
classes : currency reformers and socialists. 

Currency reformers, such as Major Douglas and his 
followers, point to the defects in our monetary system and 
affirm that, if these defects were remedied, prosperity 
could be spread over the whole world and every possible 
cause of war eliminated. This is surely over-optimistic. 
Defects in the monetary system may intensify economic 
conflicts in general. But by no means all economic con- 
flicts are conflicts between nations. Many of the bitterest 
economic conflicts are between rival groups within the 
same nation; but, because these rival groups feel a senti- 
ment of national solidarity, their conflicts do not result in 
war. It is only when monetary systems are organized in 
the interest of particular nations or groups of nadons that 
they become a potential cause of war. So long as nadonal- 
ism exists, scientifically managed currencies may actually 
make for war rather than peace. ‘ Once the controllers of 
national monetary systems begin to apply their power 
self-consciously, for the betterment of their people, we 
have monetary conflicts arising on strictly national lines, 
such as we see to-day in competitive depreciation and 
exchange control.’ (Kenneth Boulding in Economic Causes 
of War.) The greater the conscious scientific control 
exercised by national authorities, the greater the inter- 
national friction, at least until such time as all nations agree 
to adopt the same methods of control. (See the relevant 
passages in the chapter on ‘Planned Society.’) 

The present economic system is unjust and inefficient , 
and it is urgently desirable, as tlie socialists insist, that it ' 
should be changed. But such change would not lead 
immediately and automatically to universal peace. Tn so 
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far as the socialization of a single nation creates truly 
national monopolies in the exports of that nation, so the 
power of the government increases and the national 
character of economic conflicts becomes intensified. Thus 
the socialization of a single nation, even though the rulers 
of that nation be most peaceably minded, is likely to 
intensify the fears of other nations in proportion as the 
control of the socialist government over its country’s 
economic life is increased. . . . Unless they are supported 
by a strong conscious peace sentiment, they (the socialist 
regimes of individual nations) may be turned to purposes 
of war just as effectively — and indeed probably more 
effectively — than capitalist societies.’ {Op. cit.) 

It will thus be seen that individual war resisters acting 
alone or in association have a very important part to play 
in the immediate future. That changes in the present 
economic and monetary systems must be made is evident; 
and it is also clear that, in the long run, these changes 
will make for the establishment of the conditions of per- 
manent peace. But meanwhile, so long as nationalistic 
sentiment persists, reforms of the economic and monetary 
system may temporarily increase international ill-feeling 
and the probability of war. The function of associations 
of individual war resisters is to prevent, if possible, necessary 
and intrinsically desirable changes in ffie economic and 
monetary systems from resulting in international discord 
and war. 

In some countries the missionaries of non-violence can 
still preach their gospel without interference. In most of 
the world, however, they can only labour, if at all, in 
secret. Men of good will have always had to combine ) 
the virtues of the serpent with those of the dove. This 
serpentine wisdom is more than ever necessary to-day, | 
when the official resistance to men of good will is greater -'' 
and better organized than at any previous period. Progress 
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in technology and in the science and art of organization 
has made it possible for governments to bring their police 
to a pitch of efficiency undreamed of by Napoleon, 
Metternich and the other great virtuosi of secret-police 
rule in previous ages. Before the Risorglmento the 
Austrians governed Italy by means of gendarmes, spies and 
agents provocateurs. Garibaldi fought to rid his country 
of these disgusting parasites. To-day, Mussolini has a 
secret police far superior to anything that the Austrians 
could boast of. It is the same in contemporary Russia. 
Stalin’s police is like the Tsar’s — like the Tsar’s but, 
thanks to telephones, wireless, fast cars and the latest 
filing systems, a good deal smarter. The same is true of 
every other country. All over the world the police are 
able to act with a rapidity, a precision and a foresight 
never matched in the past,^ Moreover, they are equipped 
with scientific weapons, such as the ordinary person cannot 
procure. Against forces thus armed and organized, violence 
and cunning are unavailing. The only methods by which 
a people can protect itself against the tyranny of rulers 
possessing a modern police force are the non-violent 
methods of massive non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 
Such methods are the only ones which give the people a 
chance of taking advantage of its numerical superiority to 
the ruling caste and to discount its manifest inferiority in 
armaments. For this reason it is enormously important 
that the principles of non-violence should be propagated 
rapidly and over the widest possible area. For it is only 
by means of well and widely organized movements of 

^ Like all other instruments, the modem police force can be 
used either well or ill. Police trained in non-violence could use 
modem methods to forestall any outbreak of violence, to prevent 
potendal hostilities from developing, to foster co-operation. A 
non-violent police force could be made a complete substitute for 
an army. 
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non-violence tliat the populations of the world can hope 
to avoid that enslavement to the state which in so many 
countries is already an accomplished fact and which the 
threat of war and the advance of technology are in process 
of accomplishing elsewhere. In the circumstances of our 
age, most movements of revolutionary violence are likely 
to be suppressed instantaneously; in cases where the 
revolutionaries are well equipped with modern arms, the 
movement will probably turn into a long and stubbornly 
disputed civil war, as was the case in Spain. The chances 
that any change for the better will result from such a 
civil war are exceedingly small. Violence will merely 
produce the ordinary results of violence and the last state 
of the country will be worse than the first. This being so, 
non-violence presents the only hope of salvation. But, in 
order to resist the assaults of a numerous and efficient 
police, or, in the case of foreign invasion, of soldiers, 
non-violent movements will have to be well organized and 
widely spread. The regression from huraanitarianism, 
characteristic of our age, will probably result in manifesta- 
tions of non-violent resistance being treated with a severity 
more ruthless than that displayed by most governments in 
recent times. Such severities can only be answered by 
great numbers and great devotion. Confronted by huge 
masses determined not to co-operate and equally determined 
not to use violence, even the most ruthless dictatorship 
is nonplussed. Moreover, even the most ruthless dictator- 
ship needs the support of public opinion, and no govern- 
ment which massacres or imprisons large numbers of 
systematically non-violent individuals can hope to retain 
such support. Once dictatorial rule has been established, 
the task of organizing non-violent resistance to tyranny 
or war becomes exceedingly difficult. The hope of the 
world lies in those countries where it is still possible for 
individuals to associate freely, express their opinions witli- 
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out constraint and, in general, have their being at least in 
partial independence of the state. 

A more efficient police force is not the only obstacle 
which technological progress has put in the way of desirable 
change. I have said that even the most ruthless dictatorship 
needs the support of public opinion; unhappily, modern 
technology has put into the hands of the ruling minorities 
new instruments for influencing public opinion incom- 
parably more efficient than anything possessed by the 
tyrants of the past. The press and the radio are already 
with us, and within a few years television will doubtless 
be perfected. Seeing is believing to an even greater 
extent than hearing; and a government which is able to 
fill every home with subtly propagandist pictures as well 
as speech and print, will probably be able, within wide 
limits, to manufacture whatever kind of public opinion it 
needs. Missionaries for our hypothetical associations are 
likely to find in this synthetic public opinion an enemy 
even more difficult to overcome or circumvent than the 
secret police. Part of their work will have to be a work 
of education — the building up in individual minds of 
intellectual and emotional resistance to suggestion. (See 
the relevant passages in the chapter on ‘ Education.’) 

So much for the first task of our associations — the 
establishment of peace through the doing and teaching of 
those things which make for peace. Their other task is 
to cure themselves and the world of the prevailing obsession 
with money and power. Once more, direct approach to 
the sources of the individual will must be combined with 
the ‘preventive etliics’ of a social arrangement that protects 
from the temptations of avarice and ambition. What 
should be the nature of this social arrangement.^ It will 
be best to begin with a consideration of what it should 
not be. Most of those who in recent years have actually 
founded associations of devoted individuals have not even 
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attempted to solve the economic problems of our time: 
they have simply run away from them. Appalled hy the 
complexities of life in an age of technological advance, 
they have tried to go backwards. Their communities have 
been little Red Indian Reservations of economic primitives, 
fenced away from the vulgar world of affairs. But the 
problem of modern industry and finance cannot possibly be 
solved by setting up irrelevant little associations of handi- 
craftsmen and amateur peasants, incapable in most cases 
of earning their livelihood and dependent for their bread 
and butter upon income derived from the hated world of 
machines. We cannot get rid of machinery, for the simple 
reason that, in the process of getting rid of it, we should 
be forced to get rid of that jnoiety of the human race whose 
existence on this planet is made possible only by the 
existence of machines. The machine age in Erewhon had 
evidently led to no startling increase of population; hence 
the relative ease with which the Erewhonians were able to 
return to the horse and handicraft civilization. In the 
real world, machinery has resulted in the trebling of the 
population of the industrial countries within a century and 
a half. A reuirn to horses and handicrafts means a return, 
through starvadon, revoludon, massacre and disease, to 
the old level of population. Obviously, then, such a 
return is outside the sphere of practical polidcs. Those 
who preach such a return and, in their communities of 
devoted individuals, actually practise it, are merely shirking 
the real issues. Machine production cannot be abolished; 
it is here to stay. The question is whether it is to stay 
as an instrument of slavery or as a way to freedom. A 
similar question arises in regard to the wealth created by 
machine production. Is this wealth to be distributed in 
such a way as to secure the maximum of social injusdce, 
or the minimum.^ Governments and private companies 
in the ordinary way of business are not specially concerned 
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to discover the proper solutions of these problems. The 
task, therefore, devolves upon associations of devoted 
individuals. 

We see then, that if such associations are to be useful 
in the modern world, they must go into business — and go 
into business in the most scientific, the most unprimitive 
way possible. 

Now, in order to engage in any advanced form of 
industrial or agricultural production, considerable quantities 
of capital are required. The fact is unfortunate; but in 
existing circumstances it cannot be otherwise. Good 
intentions and personal devotion are not enough to save 
the world; if they were, the world would have been 
saved long before this — for the supply of saints has never 
failed. But the good are sometimes stupid and very often 
ill-informed. Few saints have also been scientists or 
organizers. Conversely, few scientists and organizers have 
been saints. If the world is to be saved, scientific methods 
must be combined with good intentions and devotion. 
By themselves, neither goodness nor intelligence are equal 
to the task of changing society and individuals for the better. 

Where modern industrial and agricultural production 
are concerned, scientific method cannot be applied in vacuo. 
It must be applied to machines, to workmen, to an office 
organization. But machines must be bought and supplied 
with their motive power, workmen and administrators 
must be paid. Hence the need of capital. In the circum- 
stances of modern life, associations of devoted individuals 
cannot do much good unless they command the means to 
make a considerable investment. 

Having made its investment and embarked upon pro- 
duction, the association will have to work out, by practical 
experiment, the most satisfactory solutions of such problems 
as the following : — 

To find the best way of combining workers’ self- 
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government with technical efficiency — responsible freedom 
at the periphery with advanced scientific management at 
the centre. 

To find the best way of varying the individual’s labours 
so as to eliminate boredom and multiply educative contacts 
with other individuals, working in responsible self- 
governing groups. 

To find the best way of disposing of the wealth created 
by machine production, (Some form of communal owner- 
ship of property and income seems, as we have seen, to 
be a necessary condition of successlul living in an association 
of devoted individuals.) 

To find the best way of investing superfluous wealth 
and to determine the pronortion of such wealth that ought 
to be invested in capital goods. 

To find the best way of using the gifts of individual 
workers and the best way of employing persons belonging 
to the various psychological types. (See the chapter on 
‘Inequality.’) 

To find the best form of community life and the best 
way of using leisure. 

To find the best form of education for children and of 
self-education for adults. (See the chapters on ‘Education’ 
and ‘ Religious Pracdces.’) 

To find tlie best form of communal government and the 
best way to use gifts of leadership witliout subjecting the 
individuals so gifted to the temptation of ambition or 
arousing in their minds the lust for power. (See the 
chapter on ‘Inequality.’) 

Devoted and intelligent individuals living in association 
and working systematically along such lines as these should 
be able quite quickly to build up a working model of a 
more satisfactory type of society. 



Chapter XI 
INEQUALITY 

T he world which a poor man inhabits is not the same 
as the world a rich man inhabits. If there is to be 
intelligent co-operation between all members of a society, 
there must be agreement as to the things upon which they 
are to work together. People who are forced by economic 
inequality to inhabit dissimilar universes will be unable to 
co-operate intelligently. 

To obtain complete equality of income for all is probably 
impossible and perhaps even undesirable. But certain steps 
in the direction of equalization can and undoubtedly ought 
to be taken. 

Even in capitalist countries the principle not only of the 
minimum but also of the maximum wage has already been 
admitted. Within the last thirty years it has generally been 
agreed that there are limits beyond which incomes and 
personal accumulations of capital ought not to go. In such 
countries as England, France and, more recently, the United 
States, fortunes are diminished at every death by anything 
from a tenth to three-quarters. Between deaths, the tax 
collector regularly takes away from the rich anything 
from a quarter to three-fifths of their incomes. Now 
that the principle of the limitation of wealth has 
been implicitly accepted, even by the wealthy, there 
should be no great difficulty in imposing an absolute 
maximum. 

At what figure should the maximum wage be fixed } A 
judge of the London Bankruptcy Court, retiring after half 
a lifetime of service, made an interesting statement recently 
F i6i 
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on the relation between income and happiness. He had 
observed, he said, that increase of income tended to result 
in increase of personal satisfaction up to a limit of about 
£5000 a year. After that figure, satisfaction seemed gener- 
ally to decline. (Non-attachment, we might add, becomes 
difficult or impossible for most people at a point consider- 
ably below this figure. ‘It is harder for a rich man . . 
The possession of considerable wealth causes men to 
identify themselves with what is less than self — does so 
as effectively as the possession of means so small that the 
individual suffers hunger and continual anxiety. Extreme 
poverty can also be a needle’s eye.) 

The problem of the maximum wage can also be ap- 
proached from another angle. The question may be posed 
in this way : in existing circumstances, how much does an 
individual require in order to live in the highest state of 
physical and intellectual efficiency, of which his organism 
is capable.^ It has been calculated that, if he is to be 
properly nourished, housed and educated, if he is to have 
adequate holidays, adequate medical attention and adequate 
educative travel, he will need an income of about £600 or 
£700 a year, or its equivalent in cash or communally pro- 
vided services. Where several people are living together 
in a family group, this sum can doubtless be reduced with- 
out reducing each individual’s opportunities for self- 
development. At the present time, the great majority of 
human beings receive only a fraction of this optimum 
income. 

The degree of economic inequality is not the same in all 
countries. In England, for example, inequality is greater, 
even among employees of the state, than in France. The 
highest government servants in England are paid forty or 
fifty times as much as the lowest. In France, the head of 
the department receives only about twenty times as much 
as the typist. Strangely enough, the degree of economic 
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inequality would seem to be greater in Soviet Russia than 
in many capitalist countries. Max Eastman cites figures 
which show that, whereas the managing director of an 
American mining firm receives about forty times as much 
as one of his miners, the corresponding person in Russia 
may be earning up to eighty times the wage of the lowest- 
paid worker. 

What is the degree of economic inequality that should be 
allowed to exist in any community Clearly, there can be 
no universally valid answer, at any rate in existing circum- 
stances. In a society where the minimum wage is very 
small, it may be necessary to fix the rate of inequality at a 
higher level than in one where the majority of people are 
earning something more nearly approaching the optimum 
income. This may seem unjust and (since poor and rich 
inhabit different worlds) inexpedient. And, in effect, it is 
unjust and inexpedient. But the inexpediency of reducing 
all incomes to a level far below the optimum is probably 
greater than the inexpediency of keeping a few incomes at 
or above the optimum level. No society can make progress 
unless at least some of its members are in receipt of an 
income sufficient to ensure tlieir fullest development. This 
means that, where minimum wages are low, as they are in 
even the richest of contemporary communities, it may be 
necessary to allow the best-paid individuals to draw an 
income twenty or even thirty times as great as that of the 
worst-paid. If ever it becomes possible to distribute the 
optimum income to all, the inequality rate may be greatly 
reduced. There is no reason, in such a society, why the 
highest incomes should be more than two or three times 
as great as the lowest. 

The economic is not the only kind of inequality. There 
is also the more formidable, the less remediable inequality 
which exists between individuals of different psychological 
types. ‘ The fool sees not the same tree that the wise man 
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sees.’ The universes of two individuals may be profoundly 
dissimilar, even though they may be in receipt of equal 
incomes. Pitt is to Addington as London is to Paddington. 
Nature as well as nurture has set great gulfs between us. 
Some of these gulfs are unbridged and seemingly unbridge- 
able; across them there is no communication. For 
example, I simply cannot imagine what it feels like to be 
a genius at chess, a great mathematician, a composer, who 
does his thinking in terms of melodies and progressions of 
harmonies. Some people are so clear-sighted that they can 
see the moons of Jupiter without a telescope; in some the 
sense of smell is so keen that, after a little training, they can 
enumerate all the constituent elements in a perfume com- 
posed of fifteen to twenty separate substances; some people 
can detect minute variations of pitch, to which the majority 
of ears are deaf. 

Many attempts have been made to produce a scientific 
classification of human types in terms of their physical and 
psychological characteristics. For example, there was the 
Hippocratic classification of men according to the pre- 
dominance of one or other of the four humours; this 
theory dominated European medicine for upwards of two 
thousand years. Meanwhile the astrologers and palmists 
were using fivefold classification in terms of planetary 
types. We still speak of sanguine or mercurial tempera- 
ments, describe people as jovial, phlegmatic, melancholic, 
saturnine. Aristotle wrote a treatise on physiognomy in 
which he attempted a classification of individuals in terms 
of the supposed characteristics of the animals they resembled. 
This pseudo-zoological classification of human beings kept 
cropping up in physiognomical literature until the time of 
Lavater. 

In recent years we have had a number of new classifica- 
tions. Stockard, in his Physical Basis of Personality^ uses 
a twofold classification in terms of ‘linear’ and ‘lateral’ 
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types of human beings. Kretschmer uses a threefold 
classification. So does Dr. William Sheldon, whose 
classification in terms of somatotonic, viscerotonic and 
cerebrotonic I shall use in the present chapter. It seems 
probable that, with the latest work in this field, we may 
be approaching a genuinely scientific description of human 
types. Meanwhile, let us not forget that many of the old 
systems of classification, though employing strange terms 
and an erroneous explanatory hypothesis, were based firmly 
upon the facts of observation and personal experience. 

It is worth remarking that there have been fashions 
in temperaments just as there have been fashions in clothes 
and medicine, theology and the female figure. For example, 
the men of the eighteenth century admired above all the 
phlegmatic temperament — the temperament of the man 
who is naturally cautious, thoughtful, not easily moved. 
Voltaire gave place to Rousseau; admiration for a certain 
sagacious coolness, to the cult of sentimentality for senti- 
mentality’s sake. Phlegm lost its old prestige and the 
sanguine temperament — hot passion and wet tears — rose to 
a position of fashionable pre-eminence, from which it was 
driven a generation later by the Byronic temperament, 
which is a mixture of sanguine and melancholy, a strange 
hybrid of inconsistencies, warm and moist allied with cold 
and dry. Meanwhile, at the Gothic height of the Romantic 
Movement, the Philosophic Radicals were doing their best 
to revive the prestige of phlegm; and a little later it was 
the choleric temperament, the temperament of the pushful, 
energetic man of business, that came into fashion. With 
muscular Christianity even religion becomes choleric and 
(in Sheldon’s phrase) somatotonic. 

In view of the fact that membership of one or other of 
the psycho-physiological species is hereditary and inalien- 
able, the habit of exalting one temperament at the expense 
of all the rest is manifestly silly. All the temperaments 
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exist and something can be made of each of them. People 
have a right to be phlegmatic, just as they have a right to 
be plump. In our intolerant ignorance we demand that all 
shall conform to a fashionable ideal and be, say, melancholy 
or thin. There are times (such is our folly) when we 
demand that they shall have psychological characteristics 
which are to a great extent inconsistent with the physio- 
logical peculiarities that are in fashion at the moment. 
Thus, until a year or two since, we insisted that women 
should be simultaneously good mixers and as thin as rakes. 
But the born good-mixer is a person of lateral type, plump 
and well covered. Fashion in this case demanded the 
conjunction of incompatibles. 

All the systems of classification are agreed that no indi- 
vidual belongs exclusively to one type ; to some extent all 
men and women are of mixed type. But the amount of 
mixing may be small or great. Where it is small, the indi- 
vidual approximates to the pure type and is separated by a 
great gulf of psychological incommensurability from those 
in whom the characteristics of some other type predominate. 
Thus, it is all but impossible for the melancholy man to 
enter the universe inhabited by the choleric. The person 
who, if he went mad, would be a manic-depressive, cannot 
comprehend the potential victim of schizophrenia. The 
rotund and jolly ‘lateral’ type is worlds apart from the 
unexpansive, inward-turning ‘linear.’ The ‘viscerotonic* 
man simply can’t imagine why the ‘cerebrotonic’ shouldn’t 
be a ‘good mixer,’ like himself. The one ‘has a warm 
heart’; his ‘reins move,’ his ‘bowels yearn.’ The other 
is ‘a highbrow’ and ‘has no guts.’ (Rich treasures of 
physiological psychology lie buried in the language of the 
Old Testament and even in schoolboys’ slang!) 

At this point an example from my own personal experi- 
ence may not be out of place. My own nature, as it happens, 
is on die whole phlegmatic, and, in consequence, I have the 
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greatest difficulty in entering into the experiences of those 
whose emotions are easily and violently aroused. Before 
such works of art as Werther, for example, or Women in 
Love^ or the Prophetic Books of William Blake I stand 
admiring, but bewildered. I don’t know why people should 
be shaken by such tempests of emotion on provocations, 
to my mind, so slight. Reading through the Prophetic 
Books not long ago, I noticed that certain words, such as 
‘howling,’ ‘cloud,’ ‘storm,’ ‘shriek’ occurred with extra- 
ordinary frequency. My curiosity was aroused ; I made a 
pencil mark in the margin every time one of these words 
occurred. Adding up the score at the end of a morning’s 
reading, I found that the average worked out to something 
like two howls and a tempest to every page of verse. The 
Prophetic Books are, of course, symbolical descriptions of 
psychological states. What must have been the mentality 
of a man for whom thunder, lightning, clouds and screams 
seemed the most appropriate figure of speech for describing 
his ordinary thoughts and feelings? For my own part, 1 
simply cannot imagine. I observe the facts, I record them — 
but only from the outside, only as a field naturalist. What 
they mean in terms of actual experience, I don’t even pretend 
to know. There is a gulf here, an absence of communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, if I had known Blake, I should cer- 
tainly have found that there was a common ground between 
us, that there were ways in which we could have established 
satisfactory human relations. If, for example, I had behaved 
towards him with courtesy and consideration, he would 
almost undoubtedly have behaved towards me in the same 
manner. If I had treated him honourably, the chances are 
that he would have treated me honourably. If I had dis- 
played confidence in him, it is highly probable that he 
would sooner or later have displayed an equal confidence 
in me. The solution of the problem of natural (and, where 
it exists, of acquired) inequality is moral and practical. The 
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gulfs which separate human beings of unlike temperaments 
and different degrees of ability do not extend over the 
entire field of the personality. The inhabitants of the high- 
lands of Arizona are cut off from one another by the mile- 
deep abyss of the Grand Canyon. But if they follow the 
Colorado River down towards its mouth they find them- 
selves at last in the plains at a point where the stream can 
be conveniently bridged. Something analogous is true in 
the psychological world. Human beings may be separated 
by differences of intellectual ability as wide and deep as the 
Grand Canyon, may peer at one another, uncomprehend- 
ing, across great gulfs of temperamental dissimilarity. But 
it is always in their power to move away from the terri- 
tories in which these divisions exist; it is always possible 
for them, if they so desire, to find in the common world of 
action, the site for a broad and substantial bridge connecting 
even the most completely incommensurable of psycho- 
logical universes. It is the business of the large-scale 
reformer so to arrange the structure of society that no 
impediment shall be put in the way of bridge-building. It 
is the business of educators and religious teachers to per- 
suade individual men and women that bridge-building is 
desirable and to teach them at the same time how to trans- 
late mere theory and platonic good resolutions into actual 
practice. 

Impediments to bridge-building will be most numerous 
in communities where inequalities of income (and, along 
with them, inequalities of education) are very great and 
where the social pattern is hierarchical and authoritarian. 
They will be fewest in communities where the principle of 
self-government is most widely applied, where responsible 
group-life is most intense, and where inequalities of income 
and education are small. Feudalism, capitalism and mili- 
tary dictatorship (whether accompanied by public owner- 
ship of 'the means of production or not) are aln^ost equally 
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unfavourable to bridge-building. Under these regimes 
natural inequalities are emphasized and new artificial in- 
equalities created ex nihilo. The most propitious environ- 
ment for equality is constituted by a society where the 
means of production are owned co-operatively, where 
power is decentralized, and where the community is 
organized in a multiplicity of small, inter-related but, as 
far as may be, self-governing groups of mutually responsible 
men and women. 

Equality in action — in other words, reciprocal good 
behaviour — is the only kind of equality that possesses a 
real existence. But this equality in action cannot be fully 
realized except where individuals of different types and 
professions are given opportunities for associating freely 
and frequently with one another. It is the job of the large- 
scale reformer to arrange the social structure in such a way 
that existing obstacles to free and frequent contact between 
individuals shall be removed and new opportunities for 
contact created. The change-over from an authoritarian to 
a co-operative pattern of society would effectively get rid 
of most of the arbitrary caste barriers which at present make 
it so hard for individuals to come together freely. At the 
same time opportunities for the making of new contacts 
should be created in a variety of ways. For example, it 
would be possible to extend to a wider circle the advantages 
of the simultaneously academic and technical system of 
education developed by Dr. A. E. Morgan at Antioch 
College, Ohio. (I shall return to this example in the 
chapter on Education.) 

It is not only during the period of formal education that 
opportunities for new contacts can be made. By arranging 
for individuals to change over from one job to another, the 
large-scale reformer can greatly increase the number of 
personal relationships entered into during any given work- 
ing life. Such changes of job are valuable, not only because 
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they bring the individual into contact with new groups of 
his fellow-men and women, but also because they alleviate 
the boredom induced by monotony and the sight of all-too- 
familiar surroundings. (Boredom, as we have already seen, 
is one of the reasons for the persistent popularity of war; 
any change, whether in the structure of society or in the 
structure of the individual personality, that tends to reduce 
boredom, tends also to reduce the danger of war.) 

I have given only two examples ; but many other methods 
could doubtless be devised for multiplying valuable con- 
tacts and so transforming the life of every individual man 
and woman into an education in responsibility and equal 
co-operation. 

There are no bridges across the Grand Canyon. Those 
who live on opposite sides of the abyss must go down to 
the plains in order to find a crossing-place. But between 
those who live on tire same side, communication is easy. 
They can come and go without hindrance, can mingle 
freely with their fellows. In other words, men and women 
of different types can establish contact with one another 
only in action, and only on condition of reciprocal good 
behaviour. Men and women of the same type are psycho- 
logically commensurable. Communication between them 
is, of course, facilitated by reciprocal good behaviour ; but 
even when the behaviour is bad, even when they dislike 
and mistrust, they can understand one another. Cerebro- 
tonics who have had the same sort of education can come 
together on the intellectual plane. Viscerotonics will mingle 
in the loud and expansive good-fellowship which all of 
them enjoy. Somatotonics will appreciate each other’s 
delight in muscular activity for its own sake. And there 
are also the smaller sub-divisions. Mathematicians will 
associate with other mathematicians. The musician speaks 
a language which all other musicians understand. People 
with the same kind of eccentric sexual habits meet on the 
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common ground ot their particular aberration. (Thus, the 
freemasonry of homosexuality brings together men of the 
most diverse types, intraverted intellectuals and bargees, 
emotional viscerotonic people and people of somatotonic 
type, professional boxers and able-bodied seamen.) In a 
word, tliere will always be a tendency for birds of a feather 
to flock together. This is inevitable and right. What is 
not right is that flocking should be exclusively between 
birds of a feather. It is essential that society should be so 
arranged that there are opportunides for people of different 
types to co-operate. This, of course, will not prevent 
people of the same type from forming groups of their own. 
For it is fortunately possible for a human being to be a 
member of many groups simultaneously. Thus, a man may 
have a family and various sets of friends; may be a member 
of a professional association, a friendly society, a golf club, 
a church, a scientific association. It is worth remarking in 
this context that, so far as the concrete facts of human 
experience are concerned, ‘Society’ is a meaningless abstrac- 
tion, A man has no direct experience of his relations with 
‘ Society ’j he has experience only of his relations with 
limited groups of similar or dissimilar individuals. Social 
theory and practice have often gone astray, because they 
have started out from such abstractions as ‘Society’ instead 
of the facts of concrete experience — relationships within 
groups and of groups with one another. It is a significant 
historical fact fhat political philosophies which make great 
play with such large, abstract words as ‘Society’ have 
generally been philosophies intended to justify a tyranny, 
either military-capitalist-feudal, like the tyranny of Hegel’s 
Prussia and Hitler’s Third Reich, or military-state-socialist- 
bureaucratic, like that of Russia after the death of Lenin, 
If we want to realize the good ends proposed by the 
prophets, we shall do well to talk less about the claims of 
‘Society’ (which have always, as a matter of brute fact, been 
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identified with the claims of a ruling oligarchy) and more 
about the rights and duties of small co-operating groups. 

Some individuals have more general intelligence than 
others; some possess special abilities which others lack; 
certain men and women have a temperament which unfits 
them to be leaders or administrators; in others, on the 
contrary, the configuration of the ‘humours’ is such that 
they are admirably well adapted to take the direction of 
a common enterprise. The problem is, first, to see that 
round and square pegs get into the holes that fit them, 
and, second, to prevent the born leader, when he is where 
his abilities entitle him to be, from exploiting his position 
in undesirable ways. 

In his book, u4 Chacun sa Chance, Hyacinthe Dubreuil 
has pointed out that, where small groups are engaged on a 
particular job of work for which they are jointly responsible 
and for which they are rewarded, not as individuals, but as 
a group, the choice of a leader and the assignment of par- 
ticular tasks to each individual seldom present any special 
difficulty. Every man is a very shrewd judge of the pro- 
fessional competence of those who are in the same line of 
business as himself. Every man knows what fair dealing 
and consideration are, and generally knows well enough 
which person, in the particular group in which he happens 
at the moment to be working, is most likely to be con- 
siderate and fair as well as efficient. In most of the situa- 
tions of working life the exigencies of the job may be relied 
upon to induce men and women, who are working together 
in small, co-operating, responsible groups, to elect as group 
leader and organizer the person who is on the whole best 
fitted for the post.^ Nor is there any great danger that 

* Dubreuil’s findings are confirmed by Mr. Peter Scott, who has 
had wide experience in organizing co-operative groups among the 
unemployed in South Wales. Such groups, he found, always tended 
to elect the best men as leaders. 
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such a group leader will be tempted or, if tempted, be able 
to exploit his position to the detriment of his fellows. The 
problem of what may be called small-scale leadership is not 
a difficult one, except in societies of hierarchical pattern. In 
such societies (and where industrial organization is con- 
cerned, even the democratic states are hierarchical and 
dictatorial), the little leader is constantly tempted to revenge 
himself on those below him for all the indignities he has 
received from his superiors. Chickens in a poultry yard have 
a well-defined ‘pecking order.’ Hen A pecks hen B, who 
pecks C, who pecks D and so on. It is the same in human 
societies under the present dispensation. The tyrannical jack- 
in-office is to a great extent the product of tyranny in higher 
places. Big dictators breed little dictators, just as surely 
as big scorpions breed little scorpions, as big dung-beetles 
breed little dung-beetles. A society organized, not hier- 
archically, but on co-operative lines, and in which the principle 
of self-government is applied wherever possible, should be 
tolerably immune from the plague of small-scale tyranny. 

Bad leadership is undesirable at any social level. At the 
top, it may produce, not merely local discomfort, but 
general disaster. The body politic is subject to two grave 
diseases in the head, madness and imbecility. When people 
like Sulla or Napoleon assume tlie functions of the social 
brain, the community which they direct succumbs to some 
form of insanity. Most commonly the disease is paranoia ; 
all the contemporary dictatorships, for example, suffer 
acutely from delusions of grandeur and of persecution. 
The alternative to mad King Stork is, only too frequently, 
a hopelessly inactive and deficient King Log who infects the 
body politic with his own imbecility. Imbeciles rise to 
power either by hereditary right or, if the system of choice 
is elective, because they possess certain demagogic talents, 
or very often, because it suits certain powerful interests 
within the community to have an imbecile in office. Most 
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modern societies have abolished the hereditary principle in 
politics; idiots can no longer rule a country by right of 
blood. In the world of finance and industry, however, the 
hereditary principle is still admitted ; morons and drunkards 
may be company directors by divine right. In the world 
of politics, the chances of getting imbecile leaders under an 
elective system could be considerably reduced by applying 
to politicians a few of those tests for intellectual, physical 
and moral fitness which we apply to the candidates for 
almost every other kind of .job. Imagine the outcry if 
hotel-keepers were to engage servants without demanding 
a ‘character’ from their previous employers; or if sea 
captains were chosen from homes for inebriates; or if 
railway companies entrusted their trains to locomotive 
engineers with arterio-sclerosis and prostate trouble ; or if 
civil servants were appointed and doctors allowed to 
practise without passing an examination! And yet, where 
the destinies of whole nations are at stake, we do not 
hesitate to entrust the direction of affairs to men of notori- 
ously bad character; to men sodden with alcohol ; to men 
so old and infirm that they can’t do their work or even 
understand what it is about; to men without ability or 
even education. In practically every other sphere of 
activity we have accepted the principle that nobody may 
be admitted to hold responsible positions unless he 
can pass an examination, show a clean bill of health and 
produce satisfactory testimonials as to his moral character ; 
and even then the office is given, in most cases, only on the 
condition that its holder shall relinquish it as soon as he 
reaches the threshold of old age. By applying these rudi- 
mentary precautions to politicians, we should be able to 
filter out of our public life a great deal of that self-satisfied 
stupidity, that authoritative senile incompetence, that down- 
right dishonesty, which at present contaminates it. 

To guard against the man of active, paranoid ambition, 
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the potential King Stork of a political or industrial society, 
is more difficult than to guard against the half-wit, the 
dodderer and the petty crook. Political and legal checks 
to ambition, such as those contained in the American 
Constitution, are effective up to a certain point, hut only 
up to a certain point. Legal checks and balances are merely 
institutionalized mistrust; and mistrust, however elabor- 
ately and ingeniously translated into terms of law, can 
never be an adequate foundation for social life. If people 
do not wish to play the politipl or industrial game accord- 
ing to the prescribed rules, no amount of surveillance will 
keep them from taking unfair advantages whenever they 
offer. ‘ Over the mountains,’ runs the old song, ‘ and under 
the graves’: avarice and the lust for power will ‘find out 
the way’ even more surely than love. They will find out 
the way for just so long as people are brought up to regard 
ambition as a virtue and the accumulation of money as 
men’s most important business. At present, we choose to 
organize our political and economic life and to educate our 
children in such a way that we must inevitably suffer, as 
time goes on, more and more severely and chronically 
from the organized paranoia of dictatorship. But even if 
reforms were carried out to-day their full effects would not 
be felt until those brought up under the present dispensa- 
tion had either died or sunk into impotent old age. Mean- 
while, it may be asked, are there any changes in social 
organization which would make it more difficult for the 
ambitious men to impose their wills upon society.^ 

An examination system would rid our business and our 
politics of imbeciles and the more simple-minded types of 
crook. It would do little to keep out the individual of 
consuming ambition, and nothing at all, when he had passed 
his tests, to educate him into a more desirable, less greedily 
Napoleonic frame of mind. Sometliing more is needed 
than examinations. Mere social machinery cannot give 
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us the whole of that something more : but as much of it 
as social machinery can give could probably be provided 
by some institution akin to that of the Chartered Account- 
ants. A self-governing union of professional men, who 
have accepted certain rules, assumed certain responsibilities 
for one another, and can focus the whole force of their 
organized public opinion, in withering disapproval, upon 
any delinquent member of the society — such an organiza- 
tion is one of the most powerfully educative social devices 
ever invented. Leadership will never be made expert and 
responsible until there is an institute of chartered business 
managers, another of chartered politicians and yet another 
of chartered administrators. (In England the higher civil 
service is almost a caste, having its own rules and standards, 
which it enforces by distributing that most gratifying form 
of praise, that most unbearable form of blame, the praise 
and blame of fellow professionals. To the fact that it 
approximates so nearly to an institute of chartered adminis- 
trators it owes its efficiency and its remarkable freedom 
from corruption.) 

Examinations and membership of a professional order 
would unquestionably do a great deal to raise the standard 
of political and economic leadership and to check the 
tendency of ambitious individuals to exceed due bounds. 
To extend the application of an old is always easier than 
to introduce a new and unfamiliar principle; and as the' 
examination system is almost universally in use and the 
chartered professional organization widely known and 
respected, there should be no great difficulty in merely 
widening their field of applicability. Only in some such 
way as this can we minimize the social dangers inherent 
in the fact of individual inequality. 



Chapter XII 
EDUCATION 

P ROFESSIONAL educationists and, along with them, 
certain psychologists, have been inclined to exaggerate 
tlie efficacy of childhood training and the accidents of early 
life. The Jesuits used to boast that, if they were given the 
child at a sufficiently early age, they could answer for the 
man. Similarly, the Freudians attribute all men’s spiritual 
ills to their experience during early childhood. But the 
Jesuits trained up free-thinkers and revolutionaries as well 
as docile believers. And many psychologists are turning 
away from the view that all neuroses are due to some crucial 
experience in infancy. ‘Treatment in accordance with the 
trauma theory is often,’ writes Jung, ‘extremely harmful 
to the patient, for he is forced to search in his memory 
— perhaps over a course of years — for a hypothetical event 
in his childhood, while things of immediate importance are 
grossly neglected.’ The truth is that a man is affected, not 
only by his past, but also by his present and what he fore- 
sees of the future. The conditioning process which takes 
place during childhood does not completely predetermine 
the behaviour of the man. To some extent, at any rate, 
he can be re-conditioned by the circumstances of his 
adolescent and adult life; to some extent his will is free, 
and, if he so chooses and knows the right way to set about 
it, he can re-condition himself. This re-conditioning may 
be in a desirable direction; it may equally well be in an 
undesirable one. For example, the conditioning which 
children now receive in nursery schools is generally 
excellent. That which they receive in more advanced 
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schools is generally bad- In spite of the Jesuits and Freud, 
tlie bad conditioning during adolescence effectively neutral- 
izes the results of good conditioning during childhood. 
In his Anatomy of Frustration, Mr. H. G. Wells makes his 
hero comment upon the distressing difference between ‘ the 
charm, the alert intelligence, the fearless freedom of the 
modern child of six or seven and the slouching mental 
futility of the ordinary youth in his later teens.’ The first 
is the product of the nursery school j the second of the ele- 
mentary and secondary, the preparatory and public school. 
We educate young children for freedom, intelligence, 
responsibility and voluntary co-operation; we educate 
older children for passive acceptance of tradition and for 
either dominance or subordination. This fact is sympto- 
matic of the uncertainty of purpose which prevails in the 
Western democracies. The old patriarchal tradition co- 
exists in our minds with a newer and quite incompatible 
hankering for freedom and democracy. In our enthusiasm 
for the second, we train up our young children to be free, 
self-governing individuals; having done which, we take 
fright and, remembering that our society is still hierarchical, 
stiU in great measure authoritarian, we devote all our 
energies to teaching them to be rulers on the one hand and, 
on the other, acquiescent subordinates. 

Here, in passing, it may be remarked that ‘modem’ 
schools may be too ‘modem’ by half. There is a danger 
that children may be given more freedom than they can 
profitably deal with, more responsibility than they desire 
or know how to take. To give children too much freedom 
and responsibility is to impose a strain which many of 
them find distressing and even exhausting. Exceptional 
cases apart, children like to have security, like to feel the 
support of a firm framework of moral laws and even of 
rules of polite conduct. Within such a firmly established 
framework there is plenty of room for a training in 
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independence, responsibiJity and co-operation. The im- 
portant thing is to avoid extremes — the extreme of too 
much liberty and responsibility on the one hand and, on 
the other, of too much restriction, above all too much 
restriction of the wrong sort. For the fixed framework 
may just as well be a bad code as a good one. Children 
may derive just as comforting a sense of security from the 
moral code, say, of militarism as from that of non- 
attachment. But the results of an upbringing within a 
framework of militaristic morality will be quite different 
from the results of an upbringing in the ethic of non- 
attachment. 

Coming back to the world as we know it, we have to 
ask ourselves an important question. Even if we were to 
prolong the nursery-school t^e of training — training, that 
is to say, for self-government and responsible co-operation 
— if we were to continue it far into adolescence, would we, 
in the existing world, succeed in making any conspicuous 
change for the better in society or the individuals composing 
it.^ Practical life is the most efficient of all teachers. Take 
adolescents trained for self-government and co-operation 
and turn them loose into a hierarchical, competitive, success- 
worshipping society : what will happen Will the effects 
of the conditioning received in school survive Probably 
not. Most likely, there will be a period of bewilderment 
and distress; then, in the majority of cases, readjustment 
to the circumstances of life. Which shows, yet once more, 
that life is a whole and that desirable changes in one 
department will not produce the results anticipated from 
them, unless they are accompanied by desirable changes in 
all other departments. 

In the preceding paragraph I have suggested that a good 
education is not that infallible cure of all our ills which 
some enthusiasts have supposed it to be. Or rather that it 
can become such a cure only when it is associated with 
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good conditions in other departments of life. As usual it 
is not a question of simple cause and effect, but of complex 
interrelationship, of action and reaction. Good education 
will be fully effective only when there are good social 
conditions and, among individuals, good beliefs and feel- 
ings ; but social conditions, and the beliefs and feelings of 
individuals will not be altogether satisfactory until there is 
good education. The problem of reform is the problem 
of breaking out of a vicious circle and of building up a 
virtuous one in its place. 

The time has now come when we must ask ourselves 
in what precisely a good education consists. In the first 
years and months of infancy education is mainly physi- 
ological j the child, to use the language of the kennel, is 
house-trained. In the past this seemed a trivial and un- 
savoury matter which it was at once unnecessary and 
indelicate to discuss. In the words of Uncle Toby Shandy, 
one wiped it up and said no more about it. Modern 
psychologists have discovered that the subject is by no 
means a trivial one and that, for the infant at least, excretion 
and the process of house-training are matters of the deepest 
concern. In this context I need mention only the work of 
the late Dr. Suttie, whose book. The Origins of Love and 
Hatred, contains an interesting chapter on the effects of 
early house-training upon the emotional life of human 
beings. These effects, it would seem, are generally bad; 
and he gives reasons for supposing that our emotional 
life would be much more serene if our training in cleanliness 
had not started so early. Messy children are a nuisance; 
but if, by allowing them to make their messes, we can 
guarantee that they shall grow up into gentle, unquarrel- 
some adults, free from what Suttie calls our ‘taboo on 
tenderness,’ the nuisance will be very bearable. 

So much for the physiological education of infancy. 
We now come to the moral and intellectual education of 
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later childhood. The two are, of course, inseparable; 
but it will be convenient to consider them one at a time. 
Let us begin by asking in what a desirable moral education 
consists. Our aim, let us recall, is to train up human beings 
for freedom, for justice, for peace. How shall it be done.^ 
In his recent book. Which Way to Peace ? Bertrand Russell 
has written a significant paragraph on this subject. ‘ Schools,’ 
he says, ‘have very greatly improved during the present 
century, at any rate in the countries which have remained 
democratic. In the countries which have military dictator- 
ships, including Russia, there has been a great retrogression 
during the last ten years, involving a revival of strict 
discipline, implicit obedience, a ridiculously subservient 
behaviour towards teachers and passive rather than active 
methods of acquiring knowledge. All this is rightly held 
by the governments concerned to be a method of pro- 
ducing a militaristic mentality, at once obedient and 
domineering, cowardly and brutal. . . . From tlie practice 
of the despots, we can see that they agree with the 
advocates of “modern” education as regards the connec- 
tion between discipline in schools and the love of war in 
later life.’ 

Dr. Maria Montessori has developed the same theme in 
a recent pamphlet: ‘The child who has never learned to 
act alone, to direct his own actions, to govern his own will, 
grows into an adult who is easily led and must always lean 
upon others. The school child, being continually dis- 
couraged and scolded, ends by acquiring that mixture of 
distrust of his own powers and of fear, which is called 
shyness and which later, in the grown man, takes the form 
of discouragement and submissiveness, of incapacity to put 
up the slightest moral resistance. The obedience which 
is expected of a child both in the home and in the school 
— an obedience admitting neither of reason nor of justice — 
prepares the man to be docile to blind forces. The punish- 
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merit, so common in schools, which consists in subjectitig 
the culprit to public reprimand and is almost tantamount 
to the torture of the pillory, fills the soul with a crazy, 
unreasoning fear of public opinion, even an opinion 
manifestly unjust and false. In the midst of these adapta- 
tions and many others which set up a permanent inferiority 
complex, is born the spirit of devotion — not to say of 
idolatry — to the condottieri, the leaders.’ Dr. Montessori 
might have added that the inferiority complex often finds 
expression in compensatory brutality and cruelty. The 
traditional education is a training for life in a hierarchical, 
militaristic society, in which people are abjectly obedient 
to their superiors and inhuman to their inferiors. Each 
slave ‘takes it out of’ the slave below. 

In the light of these two citations, we are able to under- 
stand more clearly why history should have taken the course 
it actually has taken in recent years. The intensification of 
militarism and nationalism, the rise of dictatorships, the 
spread of authoritarian rule at the expense of democratic 
government — these are phenomena which, like all other 
events in human history, have a variety of interacting causes. 
Most conspicuous among tliese, of course, are the economic 
and political causes. But these do not stand alone. There 
are also educational and psychological causes. Among 
these must be reckoned the fact that, for the last sixty years, 
all children have been subjected to the strict, authoritarian 
discipline of state schools. In recent European history, such 
a thing has never happened before. At certain periods, it 
is true, and in certain classes of society, the discipline 
imposed within the family was exceedingly strict. For 
example, the seventeenth-century Puritan family was 
governed almost as arbitrarily and as harshly as the family 
of the Roman farmer or the Japanese Samurai. Samurai 
and Roman had the same end in view — to train up children 
in the military virtues, so that they should become good 
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soldiers. The Puritan had a religious end in view; he 
was imitatiftg Jehovah; he was breaking his children’s will 
because St. Augustine and Calvin had taught him that that 
will was essentially evil. And yet, though the ends were 
different, the results of the Puritan’s educational system 
were the same as those attained by the essentially similar 
system devised by the Roman and the Samurai for quite 
another end. His children became first-rate soldiers; and 
when they were not called upon to go to war, they exhibited 
their militaristic qualities in the field of commerce and 
industry, becoming (as Tawney and Weber have shown) 
the first and almost the most ruthless of the capitalists. 
The Puritans, I repeat, were strict disciplinarians within 
the family. But not all the population was composed of 
Puritans. When most children were brought up within 
the family, a great many experienced only kindness and 
consideration. In other cases spasmodic brutality alternated 
with spasmodic affection. In yet others, no doubt, parents 
would have liked to impose a strict Roman or Hebrew 
discipline, but were too lazy to do so systematically, so 
that the child came through almost unscathed. It is a 
highly significant fact that the members of the upper 
classes, who, as children had been under tutors or sent to 
school, were always the actively militaristic element in 
mediaeval and early modern society. The common people 
were seldom spontaneously bellicose. War and imperialistic 
brigandage were the preoccupation of their masters — 
men who had enjoyed the privilege, during boyhood, 
of being bullied by some sharp-tongued, hard-hitting 
pedagogue. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, secondary 
education for the middle classes was enormously extended; 
in the second half, primary education was made universally 
compulsory. For the first time, all children were subjected 
to strict, systematic, unremitting discipline — the kind of 
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discipline that ‘produces a militaristic mentality, at once 
obedient and domineering.’ The members of the middle 
and upper classes still undergo, in most countries, a longer 
period of education than do the poor. This is why the 
members of the middle and upper classes are still, on the 
whole, more bellicose than the members of the working 
class. (Such organizations as the Peace Pledge Union 
have more adherents among the poor than among the 
rich.) Even the poor, however, are now given several 
years of authoritarian discipline. The decline of democracy 
has coincided exactly with the rise to manhood and political 
power of the second generation of the compulsorily 
educated proletariat. This is no fortuitous coincidence. 
By 1920 all the Europeans who had escaped compulsory 
primary education were either dead or impotently old. 
The masses had gone through, first, six or seven years 
of drilling in school, then, in most countries, anything 
from one to three years of conscription, and finally the 
four years of the war. Enough military discipline to make 
them ‘at once obedient and domineering.’ The most 
actively domineering ones climbed to the top, the rest 
obeyed and were given, as a reward, the privilege 
of bullying those beneath them in the new political 
hierarchies. 

The early educational reformers believed that universal 
primary and, if possible, secondary education would free 
the world from its chains and make it ‘ safe for democracy.’ 
If it has not done so — if, on the contrary, it has merely 
prepared the world for dictatorship and universal war — 
the reason is extremely simple. You cannot reach a given 
historical objective by walking in the opposite direction. 
If your goal is liberty and democracy, then you must 
teach people the arts of being free and of governing them- 
selves. If you teach them instead the arts of bullying 
atid passive obedience, then you will not achieve the 
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liberty and democracy at which you are aiming. Good 
ends cannot be achieved by inappropriate means. The 
truth is infinitely obvious. Nevertheless we refuse to act 
upon it. That is why we find ourselves in our present 
predicament. 

The two types of education — education for freedom and 
responsibility, education for bullying and subordination — 
coexist in the democracies of die West, where nursery 
schools belong to the first, and most other schools to the 
second type. In Fascist countries, not even nursery schools 
may belong to the first type. Significantly enough, the 
Montessori Society of Germany was dissolved by the 
political police in 1935; and,, in July 1936, Mussolini’s 
Minister of Education decreed the cessation of all official 
Montessori activities in Italy. In the days of Lenin, 
Russian education was based, at every stage, upon principles 
essentially similar to those enunciated by Dr. Montessori. 
In the manifestos and decrees published shortly after 
Lenin’s seizure of power one may read such phrases as 
these. ‘Utilization of a system of marks for estimating 
the knowledge and conduct of the pupil is abolished. . . . 
Distribution of medals and insignia is abolished. . . . The 
old form of discipline which corrupts the entire life of 
the school and the untrammelled development of the 
personality of the child, cannot be maintained in the 
schools of labour. The progress of labour itself develops 
this internal discipline without which collective and rational 
work is unimaginable. . . . All punishment in schools is 
forbidden. . . . All examinations are abolished. . . . The 
wearing of school uniform is abolished.’ 

On September 4th, 1935, a Decree on Academic Reform 
was issued by the Stalin Government. This decree con- 
tained, among others, the following orders; ‘Instruct a 
commission ... to elaborate a draft of a ruling for every 
type of school. The ruling must have a categoric and 
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absolutely obligatory character for pupils as well as for 
teachers. This ruling must be the fundamental document 
. . . which strictly establishes the regime of studies and the 
basis for order in the school. . . . Underlying the ruling 
on the conduct of pupils is to be placed a strict and 
conscientious application of discipline. ... In the personal 
record there will be entered for the entire duration of his 
studies the marks of the pupil for every quarter, his prizes 

and his punishments A special apparatus of Communist 

Youth organizers is to be installed for the surveillance of 
the pupil inside and outside of school. They are to watch 
over the morality and the state of mind of the pupils. . . . 
Establish a single form of dress for the pupils of the 
primary, semi-secondary and secondary schools, this 
uniform to be introduced, to begin with, in 1936 in the 
schools of Moscow.’ 

This decree was followed by another, issued in February 
1937, ordering that the existing organizations for giving 
military training to young children (from eight years old 
upwards) should be strengthened and extended. Such 
systems of infantile conscription already exist in the 
Fascist countries and, if the threat of war persists, will 
doubtless soon be imposed upon the democracies of the 
West, 

Any change for the worse in educational methods means 
a change for the worse in the mentality of millions of 
human beings during their whole lifetime. Early con- 
ditioning, as I have pointed out, does not irrevocably and 
completely determine adult behaviour; but it does un- 
questionably make it difficult for individuals to think, feel 
and act otherwise than as they have been taught to do in 
childhood. Where social conditions are in harmony with 
the prevailing system of education, the task of getting 
outside the circle of early conditioning may be almost 
insuperably difficult. Stalin has made it practically certain 
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that, for the next thirty or forty years, the prevailing 
Russian philosophy of life shall be essentially militaristic. 

Discipline is not the only instrument of character training. 
One of the major psychological discoveries of modern times 
was the discovery that the play, not only of small children, 
but (even more significantly) of adolescents and adults could 
be turned to educational purposes. Partly by accident, 
partly by subtle and profound design, English educators 
of the second half of the nineteenth century evolved the 
idea of organizing sport for the purpose of training the 
character of their pupils. At Rugby, during Tom Brown’s 
schooldays, there were no organized games. Dr. Arnold 
was too whole-heartedly a low-church social reformer, too 
serious-minded a student of Old Testament history, to 
pay much attention to a matter seemingly so trivial as 
his boys’ amusements. A generation later, cricket and 
football were compulsory in every English Public School, 
and organized sport was being used more and more 
consciously as a means of shaping the character of the 
English gentleman. 

Like every other instrument that man has invented, 
sport can be used either for good or for evil purposes. 
Used well, it can teach endurance and courage, a sense of 
fair play and a respect for rules, co-ordinated effort and 
the subordination of personal interests to those of the 
group. Used badly, it can encourage personal vanity and 
group vanity, greedy desire for victory and hatred for 
rivals, an intolerant esprit de corps and contempt for people 
who are beyond a certain arbitrarily selected pale. In 
either case sport inculcates responsible co-operation; but 
when it is used badly the co-operation is for undesirable 
ends and the result upon the individual character is an 
increase of attachment ; when it is used well, the character 
is modified in the direction of non-attachment. Sport can 
be eitlier a preparation for war or, in some measure, a 
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substitute for war j a trainer either of potential war-mongers 
or of potential peace-lovers ; an educative influence forming 
either militarists or men -who will be ready and able to apply 
the principles of pacifism in every activity of life. It is 
for us to choose'wfu3r^7t“the organized amusements of 
children and adults shall play. In the dictatorial countries 
the choice has been made, consciously and without com- 
promise. Sport there is definitely a preparation for war — 
doubly a preparation. It is used, first of all, to prepare 
children for the term of military slavery which they will 
have to serve when they come of age- — to train them in 
habits of endurance, courage, and co-ordinated effort, and 
to cultivate that esprit de corps, that group-vanity and 
group-pride which are the very foundations of the character 
of a good soldier. In the second place, it is used as an 
instrument of nationalistic propaganda. Football matches 
with teams belonging to foreign countries are treated as 
matters of national prestige ; victory is hailed as a triumph 
over an enemy, a sign of racial or national superiority j 
a defeat is put down to foul play and treated almost as a 
casus belli. Optimistic theorists count sport as a bond 
between nations. In the present state of nationalistic feeling 
it is only another cause of international misunderstanding. 
The battles waged on the football field and the race-track 
are merely preliminaries to, and even contributory causes 
of, more serious contests. In a world that has no common 
religion or philosophy of life, but where every national 
group practises its own private idolatry, international 
football matches and athletic contests can do almost 
nothing but harm. 

The choice of the dictators has been, as I have said, 
definite and uncompromising. They have decided that 
sport shall be used above all as a preparation for war. 
In the democratic countries we are, as usual, of two minds. 
The idea of using sport solely as a preparation for war 
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seems to us shocking; at the same time we cannot bring 
ourselves to use it, consciously and consistently, as an 
instrument for training active peace-lovers. To some 
extent we still use sport as a training for militarists. ‘ The 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton,’ 
and it was on these and a score or two of other school 
playgrounds that the Indian Empire was conquered and 
held down. The Amritsar massacre is a genuine, hall- 
marked product of the prefectorial system and compulsory 
cricket. ‘His captain’s hand on his shoulder smote; “Play 
up, and play the game.’” The game was played in that 
high-walled Jalianwallabagh to the tune of I forget how 
many hundreds of dead and wounded. But if India was 
conquered and is now held down on the playing fields of 
the English Public Schools, it is also administered there, 
and administered with a considerable degree of justice and 
incorrupdbility. It is even in process (very gradually and 
reluctantly, it is true) of being liberated on those same 
fields. In the half-democracy of modern England, sport 
is not used solely as a preparation for war and the fostering 
of group-vanity and group-pride ; it is also used for teach- 
ing boys to behave with genuine decency — in other words, 
as a training in non-attachment. In the world as it is at 
present, we cannot afford to be of two minds. Either we 
must make use of sport (and in general the whole educational 
system) as a device for training up non-attached, non- 
militaristic men and women; or else, under the urgent 
threat of war, we must make up our minds to out- 
Prussianize the Nazis and, on the playing fields of Eton 
and the other schools, prepare for the winning of future 
Waterloos. The first alternative involves great risk, but 
may lead, not only the English, but the whole world besides, 
out of the valley of destruction in which the human race 
is now precariously living. The second alternative can 
lead only to the worsening of international relations and 
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ultimately to general catastrophe. Unhappily, it is towards 
the second alternative that the rulers of England now seem 
to be inclining. 

I have spoken hitherto as though there were only one 
type of sound education. But we have seen, in the chapter 
on Inequality, that human beings are of several different 
types. This being so, is it not a mistake to prescribe one 
system of character-training ? Should there not be several 
systems.'' The answer to these questions is at once yes 
and no. It is not a mistake to prescribe only one system 
of character-training, because (to repeat the words used in 
an earlier chapter) it is always in men’s power to move 
away from the territories in which psychological divisions 
exist, because it is always possible for them, if they so 
desire, to find in the common world of action the site 
for a broad, substantial bridge connecting even the most 
completely incommensurable of psychological universes. 
Character-training through self-government, through re- 
sponsible co-operation, through the voluntarily accepted 
discipline of games, is something which goes on in that 
common world of action, in which alone it is possible 
for individuals of different psychological types to come 
together. To prescribe one fundamental technique of 
character-training is therefore no mistake. On the other 
hand it would obviously be foolish not to adapt the one 
fundamental technique to the different types of individual. 
To discuss the nature of these variations would take a 
long time and, since the matter is not one of fundamental 
importance, I will proceed at once to a consideration of 
my next topic, which is education as instruction. 

In most of the civilized countries of the West primary 
education has been universal and compulsory for sixty years 
and more. Secondary and higher education have also been 
made available — less freely in England than in America, 
in France and Italy than in Germany, but everywhere to 
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very considerable numbers of young people and adults. 
When we compare the high hopes entertained by the early 
advocates of universal education with the results actually 
achieved after two generations of intensive and extensive 
teaching, we cannot fail to be somewhat discouraged. 
Millions of children have passed thousands of millions of 
hours under schoolroom discipline, reading the Bible, 
listening to pi-jaws — and the peoples of the world are 
preparing for mutual slaughter more busily and more 
scientifically than ever before; humanitarianism is visibly 
declining; the idolatrous worship of strong men is on 
the increase; international politics are conducted with a 
degree of brutal cynicism unknown since the days of Pope 
Alexander VI and Cesare Borgia. From moral we pass to 
intellectual education. The best that has been thought and 
said has been bawled by millions of pedagogues, millions 
of times, into millions of little ears — and the yellow press, 
the tabloids, the grands journatix d’information circulate by 
scores of millions every morning and evening of the year ; 
each month the pulp magazines offer to millions of readers 
their quota of true confessions, film fun, spicy detective 
stories, hot mysteries; all day long in the movie palaces 
millions of feet of imbecile and morally squalid film are 
unrolled before a succession of audiences; from a thousand 
transmitting stations streams of music (mostly bad) and 
political propaganda (mostly false and malevolent) are 
poured out, for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
into the contaminated ether. Instruments of marvellous 
ingenuity and power on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
ways of using those instruments which are either idiotic, 
or criminal, or both together. Such are the moral and 
intellectual fruits of our system of education. It is time 
that something was done to change the nature of the tree 
that bears these fruits. 

In earlier paragraphs I have indicated what must be done 
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if we wish to breed up a race of non-attached, actively 
peace-loving men and women. We now have to consider 
the best methods for fostering intelligence and imparting 
knowledge. 

At the present time education-as-instruction assumes 
one of two forms — academic (or liberal) education and 
technical education. Academic education is supposed to 
do two things for those who are subjected to it; it is 
supposed, first of all, to be a gymnastic, by means of which 
they will be able to develop all the faculties of their minds, 
from the power of logical analysis to that of aesthetic 
appreciation; and, in the second place, it is supposed to 
provide young people with a framework of historical, logical 
and physico-clieraico-biological relationships, within which 
any particular piece of information acquired in later life 
may find its proper and significant place. Technical 
education, on the other hand, aims merely at practical 
results and is supposed to give young people proficiency 
in some particular trade or profession. 

Recent investigations (for example, that which was 
carried out a few years ago by the Scottish education 
authorities) have given statistical form and content to the 
conclusions which personal experience had long since 
forced upon the practising teacher: namely, that academic 
education (although grudgingly dispensed, at any rate in 
its secondary and higher forms) is given to large numbers 
of boys and girls who are unable to derive much profit 
from it. To some extent, no doubt, this failure to profit 
by academic education is due to the defects of our teaching 
system or to the shortcomings of individual teachers. 
(Teaching is an art, not a science; bad artists have always 
greatly outnumbered the good.) However, when all allow- 
ances have been made, it seems perfectly clear that very 
many young people — probably an absolute majority of 
them — are congenitally incapable of receiving what academic 
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education has to offer. At the same time it is no less clear 
that many of those who are able to stay the course of an 
academic education emerge from the ordeal either as parrots, 
gabbling remembered formulas which they do not really 
understand ; or, if they do understand, as specialists, know- 
ing everything about one subject and taking no interest in 
anything else; or, finally, as intellectuals, theoretically 
knowledgeable about everything, but hopelessly inept in 
the affairs of ordinary life. Something analogous happens 
to the pupils of technical schools. They come out into the 
world, highly expert in their particular job, but knowing 
very little about anything else and having no integrating 
principle in terras of which they can arrange and give 
significance to such knowledge as they may subsequently 
acquire. 

Can these defects in our educational system be remedied ^ 
I think they can. We must begin by the frankest, the most 
objectively scientific acceptance of the fact that human 
beings belong to different types. Congenitally, the cere- 
brotonic is not such a ‘good mixer’ as the viscero tonic, 
who may be so deeply absorbed in his rich emotional life 
as to be unwilling to concern himself with the intellectual 
pursuits at which tlie cerebrotonic excels. Again, the 
somatotonic is predestined by his psycho-physical make-up 
to be more interested in, and more proficient at, muscular 
than intellectual or emotional activity. Or talce particular 
talents; these, it would seem, are often given and can be 
developed only at the expense of other talents. (For 
example, good mathematicians are often musical, but very 
rarely have any appreciation of the visual arts.) Then 
there is the problem — still to some extent the subject of 
controversy — of the degrees of intelligence. Intelligence 
tests have been improved in recent years; but they will 
become fully significant only when the results of the tests 
are given in their proper context. The affirmation that 
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A’s intelligence quotient is higher than B’s tells us, as it 
stands, very little ; if it is to be really significant, we must 
know a number of other facts — whether, for example, 
A and B belong to the same psycho-physical type or to 
different types, whether they approximate to the pure type 
or are greatly mixed. And so on. The intelligence test, 
then, is an imperfect instrument; but, imperfect as it is, 
it has done something to give statistical form and content 
to the universally held conviction that some people are 
stupider than others. Having accepted the fact that human 
beings belong to different types, are gifted with different 
talents and have different degrees of intelligence, we must 
attempt to give each the education best calculated to develop 
his or her capacities to their utmost. In a rather crude 
and inefficient way, this is what we are attempting to do 
even now. Clever boys pass examinations and are given 
scholarships that talce them from primary to secondary 
schools and from secondary schools to universities. Handy 
boys are apprenticed or sent to technical schools to learn 
some skilled trade. And so on. A rough and ready 
system — a good deal rougher titan readier. Its defects 
are twofold. First, the metitods employed for choosing 
the candidates for the different kinds of education are far 
from satisfactory. And, second, the kinds of education to 
which successful candidates are subjected are even less 
satisfactory than the methods of choice. 

About the examination system it is unnecessary for me 
to speak at length. Most educators agree in theory that 
a single crucial examination does not provide the best test 
of a person’s ability. Many of them have even passed from 
theory to practice and are giving up the single, crucial 
examination in favour of a series of periodical tests of 
knowledge and intelligence and the reports, over a span 
of years, of teachers and inspectors. Supplemented by an 
expert grading in terms of psycho-physical type, the second 
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method of choosing candidates for the various kinds of 
education should prove quite satisfactory. 

We must now consider the various kinds of education 
to which (according to their type) young people should 
be subjected. 

We have seen that both the existing kinds of education, 
technical as well as academic or liberal, are unsatisfactory. 
The problem before us is this : to amend them in such a 
way that technical education shall become more liberal, 
and academic education a more adequate preparation for 
everyday life in a society which is to be changed for 
the better. 

A liberal education is supposed to provide, first, a 
gymnastic, second, a frame of reference. In other words, 
it is supposed to be simultaneously a device for fostering 
intelligence and the source of a principle of integration. 

In academic education as we know it to-day, the principle 
of integration is mainly scientific and historical. We can 
put the matter in another way and say that the frame of 
reference is logical and factual, and that tlie facts with 
which the logical intellect is trained to deal are mainly 
facts about the material universe and about humanity as 
a part of the material universe. (History, as taught in 
schools and colleges, is of two kinds : non-scientific history, 
which is merely a branch of nationalistic propaganda, and 
scientific history, which is almost a branch of physics. 
Scientific historians treat facts about human beings as 
though they were facts about the material universe. They 
write about men as though men were gas molecules that 
could be dealt with most effectively in terms of the law 
of averages.) 

The man who goes through a course of our academic 
education may come out a parrot. In tliis case we say 
that the education has failed of its purpose. Or he may 
come out as an efficient specialist. In this case we say that 
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the education has been only partially successful. Or else 
(and when this happens we think that education has worked 
veiy successfully) he may emerge as an intellectual — that 
is to say, a person who has learned to establish relations 
between the different elements of his sum of knowledge, 
one who possesses a coherent system of relationships into 
which he can fit all such new items of information as he 
may pick up in the course of his life. We can define this 
system of relationships in terms of what is known and 
say (what has been said above) that it is predominantly 
scientific and historical, logical and factual. We can also 
define it in terms of the knower and say that it is pre- 
dominantly cognitive, not affective or conative. 

The parrot repeats, but does not understand ; the narrow 
specialist understands, but understands only his speciality* 
the accomplished intellectual understands the relations sub- 
siding between many sectors of apprehended reality, but 
does so only theoretically. He knows, but is fired by no 
desire to act upon his knowledge and has received no 
training in such action. We see, then, that even the man 
whom we are accustomed to regard as the successful 
product of our academic education is an unsatisfactory 
person. 

To the pupils of our technical schools, no principle of 
integration is given. Their teachers provide them with no 
frame of reference, no coherent system of relationships. 
They are taught a job and no more — equipped with a 
technique and just so much of the theory lying behind that 
particular technique as will make them efficient workers. 
They emerge into the world wholly unprepared to deal in 
an intelligent way with the facts of experience. The web 
of understanding which, in the mind of the accomplished 
intellectual, connects the atom with the spiral nebula and 
both with this morning’s breakfast, the music of Bach, the 
pottery of neolithic China, what you will — this network 
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of cognitive relationships is all but completely lacking. 
Bits of information exist for the technically educated man, 
not as parts of one vast continuum, but in isolation, like 
so many stars dotted about in a gulf of black incom- 
prehension. Or if there is a continuum, the chances are 
that it will be composed of ideas borrowed from a Bronze- 
Age theology, from anecdotal history, from philosophy as 
taught in the newspaper and the films. The successful 
product of technical education is as unsatisfactory as the 
' successful product of academic education. 

What is the remedy for this state of things.^ Some 
people have suggested that technical education should be 
liberalized, like academic education, in terms of general 
knowledge — above all, knowledge of scientific facts and 
theories. They have suggested that technicians should 
be given a principle of integration fundamentally similar 
to that employed by the intellectual — a principle of 
integradon which the knower feels to be mainly cognitive 
and which, defined in terms of the known, is mainly 
scientific. 

There are two good reasons for thinking that this 
suggestion is unsound. First of all, the great majority of 
those who undergo technical education are incapable of 
using this principle of integration and, being incapable 
of using it, are therefore uninterested in it. Even among 
those who go through a course of our academic education, 
only a few emerge as accomplished intellectuals. Most of 
them emerge as parrots or specialists. (A good proportion 
of these return to the schools as teachers and proceed to 
train up other parrots and specialists.) Minds that delight 
in what may be called large-scale knowledge — ^know- 
ledge, that is to say, of the relations subsisting between 
things and events widely separated in space or time and 
seemingly irrelevant one to anotlier — are rare. Academic 
education is supposed to impart such knowledge and to 
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Infect men and women with the desire to possess it; but 
in actual fact few are so infected and few go out into the 
world possessing it. To provide people with a principle 
of integration which it is almost certain that they will not 
wish or be able to use is mere foolishness. 

Nor is this all. We have seen that even the accomplished 
intellectual is a far from satisfactory person. His involve- 
ment with the world is only cognitive, not affective nor 
conative. Moreover, the framework into which he fits his 
experience is the framework of the natural sciences and of 
history treated as though it too were one of the natural 
sciences. He is concerned mainly with the material universe 
and with humanity as a part of the material universe. He is 
not concerned with humanity as human, as potentially more 
than human. One of the results of this preoceupation with 
the material universe is that, on- the rare occasions when 
the intellectual does become affectively and conatively 
involved with the world of human reality, he tends to 
exhibit a curious impatience which easily degenerates into 
ruthlessness. Thinking of human beings ‘scientifically,’ 
as parts of the material universe, he doesn’t see why they 
shouldn’t be handled as other parts of the material universe 
are handled — dumped here, like coal or sand, made to 
flow there, like water, ‘liquidated’ (the Russians preserve 
the vocabulary of the intellectuals who prepared and made 
their revolution), like so much ice over a fire. 

Technical education is without a principle of integration; 
academic education makes use of a principle that integrates 
only on the cognitive plane, only in terms of a natural 
science preoccupied with the laws of the material universe. 
What is needed is another principle of integration — a prin- 
ciple which the technicians and the unsuccessful academics 
will be congenitally capable of using ; a principle that will 
co-ordinate the scattered fragments, the island universes of 
specialized or merely professional knowledge; a principle 
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diat will supplement the scientifico-historical frame of refer- 
ence at present used by intellectuals, that will help, perhaps, 
to transform them from mere spectators of the human scene 
into intelligent participants. 

What should be the nature of this new principle of 
integration? The answer seems clear enough, at any rate 
in its main outlines : it should be psychological and ethical. 
Within the new frame of reference, co-ordination of know- 
ledge and experience would be made in human terms; the 
network of significant relations would be, not material, 
but psychological; not indifferent to values, but moral; 
not merely cognitive, but also affective and conative. 

A concrete example will make my meaning clear. Here 
is a young man in process of being trained in engineering 
and practical mechanics. Under the existing dispensadon, 
the chances are that he will come out into the world pro- 
foundly ignorant of everything but his speciality. His 
education will have failed to equip him with any principle 
by means of which he can integrate his future experiences 
and accessions of knowledge. Educadonists trained up 
in the existing academic schools believe that it will be 
possible to liberalize his educadon by somehow leading 
him from the pracdcal and the particular to general scientific 
theory. Give him, they say, a mastery of general scientific 
theory, and he will have a principle by means of which he 
will be able to integrate all his knowledge and experience. 
In the abstract this scheme seems good enough; but in 
practice it just doesn’t work. For the probability is that 
the young man will not be interested in general scientific 
theory, that he will have neither the wish nor the ability 
to integrate his experience and his knowledge in terms of 
the laws of the material universe. As a matter of brute 
historical fact, the great advances in scientific theory have 
very seldom been made by skilled artisans. The practical 
man who knows his job is interested in the job and perhaps 
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in just as much of the theory underlying his practice as 
•will enable him to do the job better. Very rarely does he 
develop into the scientist, and few indeed are the fruitful 
generalizations which we owe to such men. In general, 
the advances in scientific theory have been made by men 
of another type — men who did not concern themselves 
professionally with technical problems, but who merely 
looked at them as outsiders and then proceeded to generalize 
and rationalize what was merely particular and empirical. 
Between the practical man and the man who is interested 
in scientific theories of the universe at large a gulf is fixed. 
They belong to different types. The attempt to liberalize 
technical education by means of the principle which intel- 
lectuals use to integrate their experience is foredoomed 
to failure. 

Man is the only subject in which, whatever their type 
or the degree of their ability, all men are interested. The 
future engineer may be unable and unwilling to go far in 
the study of the laws of the material universe. There will 
be no difficulty, however, in getting him to take an interest 
in human affairs. It is, therefore, in terms of human affairs 
that his technical education can best be liberalized. There 
would be no difficulty in integrating any technical subject 
into a comprehensive scheme of relations within our human, 
ethico-psychological framework. The technical course 
would be accompanied by a course explaining the effects, 
as measured in terms of good and evil, well-being and 
suffering, of the technique in question. Our hypothetical 
young man would learn, not only to be a mechanician, 
but also to understand the ways in which machinery 
affects, has affected and is likely to affect, the lives of 
men and women. He could begin with the effects of 
machinery upon the individual — such effects as are dis- 
cussed, for example, in Stuart Chase’s essay in contemporary 
history, Men and Machines, or in the Hammonds’ account 
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of the industrial revolution. Next, the broader social effects 
could be studied — the transformation of technically back- 
ward countries, the destruction of old-established trades, 
the creation of new industries. In these and similar ways 
a complete network of relationships could be created in 
the student’s mind, a network binding together things 
seemingly as irrelevant to one another as down-draught 
carburetters and the education of children in New Mexico, 
aluminium alloys and the slaughter of Abyssinians and 
Spaniards, viscose fibres and the ruin of peasants in Japan 
and the Rhone Valley. A similar frame of psychological, 
sociological and ethical reference could be used, not indeed 
to replace, but to supplement the frame of scientific refer- 
ence used in academic education. The technician would 
integrate his experience and special knowledge in human 
terms onlyj the intellectual would integrate in terms of the 
non-human material universe as well as of the human 
world. Both educations would thus be made genuinely 
liberal — liberal in the academic sense, because even the 
technical student would be given a wide range of knowledge 
and a principle of integration; liberal also in the political 
sense, because it would be hard indeed to receive such an 
education and not emerge with a wider range of sympathy, 
a keener desire to act. 

It would be impossible, in the space at my disposal, to 
give an account of all the hopeful experiments in education 
undertaken in recent years. The most I can do is to mention 
a few of the more outstanding essays in the liberalization of 
our existing system. Of Dr. Montessori’s work for young 
children and of the reasons why we have hesitated to apply 
her methods to the teaching of adolescents, I have already 
spoken. It is true, as Mr. Russell points out in the passage 
I have quoted above, that, in the democratic countries, our 
hesitation has not amounted to a complete refusal to apply 
the Montessori principles. But the applications have been 
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partial and have almost always been made in an intrinsically 
un-Montessorian context. Consider, by way of example, 
the English Public Schools. Within a fixed framework, 
their pupils are in a measure self-governing. Unhappily the 
rules, customs and loyalties which constitute the support- 
ing framework are the rules, customs and loyalties of a hier- 
archical, competitive, imperialistic society. Such training 
in self-government and self-teaching as the young people 
receive serves merely to make them more efficient and enter- 
prising members of this intrinsically undesirable society. 
Something similar takes place in an army preparing for 
war in modern conditions. The old-fashioned drill, by 
means of which soldiers were conditioned to overcome 
fear, cultivate rage and blindly obey their superiors, is an 
inadequate training for men who are to fight with modern 
weapons. The mechanization of war has made necessary a 
new kind of training. The soldier has to be educated to 
co-operate with small groups of his fellows, to make quick 
decisions, to use his judgment. Tennyson’s advice to 
soldiers was good enough in the eighteen-fifties. But for 
the crew of a tank or a motorized machine-gun unit, doing 
and dying is not sufficient ; they are also required to reason 
why. Witliin the framework of the rules, customs and 
loyalties of militarism, soldiers are taught to use their 
intelligence and act upon their own initiative. To this 
extent Montessori principles have been adopted even in 
the army. But, under the present dispensation, the partially 
self-governing and self-teaching soldier is not being trained 
for freedom and justice any more than is his younger 
brother, the partially self-governing and self-teaching 
schoolboy. 

A particularly hopeful attempt to enlarge the scope and 
humanize the character of academic education was made, 
in the years immediately following the War, by Dr. A. E. 
’Morgan (subsequently director of the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority) at Antioch College, Under the educational 
dispensation developed by Dr. Morgan, periods of study, 
as has been noted earlier, are alternated with periods of 
labour in the factory, the office, the farm — even the prison 
and the asylum. Three months of theory are supplemented 
and illustrated by three months of practice. The intellectual 
is taught to make use of a frame of human reference as well 
as a frame of natural-scientific and historical reference — 
and taught, what is more, in the most efiective of all 
possible ways, in terms of physical contact with actual 
samples of human reality. His principle of integration is 
not merely cognitive; thanks to an educational system 
which compels him to take part in many different kinds of 
practical work, it is also conative and affective.^ 

A system of education somewhat similar to that developed 
at Antioch is used in the schools attached to factories in 
Soviet Russia. All such systems are but the modern ex- 
tensions and systematizations of the traditional Hebrew 
system of education. ‘He who does not teach his son a 
trade,’ so it is written in tlie Talmud, ‘virmally teaches 
him to steal.’ St. Paul was not only a scholar; he was 
also a tent-maker. The ideal of the scholar and the gentle- 
man originated among the slave-owning philosophers of 
Athens and Ionia. It is one of the ironies of history that 
the modern world should have taken over from the Hebrews 
all that was worst in their cultural heritage — their ferocious 
Bronze- Age literature; their paeans in praise of war; their 
tales of divinely inspired slaughter and sanctified treachery; 
their primitive belief in a personal, despotic and passionately 
unscrupulous God; their low, Samuel-Smilesian notion 
that virtue deserves a reward in cash and social position. 
It is, I repeat, one of the ironies of history that we should 

^ Note in this context the use of 'occupational therapy’ in mental 
disease. There are certain forms of mental disease for which hand- 
work is the best cure. 
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have taken over all this and have rejected the admirably 
sensible rabbinical tradition of an all-round education, at 
once academic and technical, in favour of the narrow and 
immoral ideal of the Hellenic slavers. 

To perfect the Antioch system, it would probably be 
necessary to extend its provisions from the student to the 
teaching body. The fossil professor is a familiar object 
to those who have rambled through university towns. 
The onset of petrifaction might be delayed if teachers 
were given periodically, not merely sabbatical, but also 
non-sabbatical years — years during which they would have 
to work at some job entirely unconnected with the academic 
world. 

A good deal of attention has been paid in recent years 
to the education of the emotions through the arts. In many 
schools and colleges, music, ‘dramatics,’ poetry and the 
visual arts are used more or less systematically as a device 
for widening consciousness and imparting to the flow of 
emotion a desirable direction. 

Music, for example, may be used to teach a number of 
valuable lessons. When they listen to a piece of good 
music, people of limited ability are given the opportunity 
of actually experiencing the thought- and feeling-processes 
of a man of outstanding intellectual power and exceptional 
insight. (This applies, of course, to all the arts ; but there 
is reason to believe that more people are able to participate, 
and participate more intensely, in the experience of the 
music-maker than in that of the painter, say, or the 
architect, or perhaps even the imaginative writer.) The 
finest works of art are precious, among other reasons, 
because they make it possible for us to know, if only 
imperfectly and for a little while, what it actually feels like 
to think subtly and feel nobly. 

Music also serves to teach a very valuable kind of 
emotional co-operation. Singing and playing instruments 
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together, people learn, not only to perform complicated 
actions requiring great muscular skill and the mind’s entire 
attention, but also to feel in harmony, to be united in a 
shared emotion. 

Coming- next to literature, we see that the acting of plays 
can also be used for the purpose of emotional training. 
By playing the part of a character who is either very like 
or very unlike himself, a person can be made aware of his 
own nature and of his relations with others. To some 
extent, it may be, the watching of plays can serve the same 
purpose. We must, however, be on our guard against 
attributing to drama educative virtues which, at any rate 
in its present form, it certainly does not possess. In 
relation to the modern play or film, it is sheer nonsense 
to talk about the Aristotelian catharsis. A Greek tragedy 
was much more than a play; it was also a cathedral service, 
it was also one of the ceremonies of the national religion. 
The performance was an illustration of the scriptures, an 
exposidon of theology. Modern dramas, even the best of 
them, are none of these tilings. They are, essentially, 
secular. People go to them, not in order to be reminded 
of their philosophy of life, not to establish some kind of 
communion with their gods, but merely to ‘get a kick,’ 
merely to tidllate their feelings. The habit of self-titillation 
grows with what it feeds upon. For the Greeks, dramatic 
festivals were ‘solemn and rare.’ For us they are an almost 
daily stimulant. Abused as we abuse it at present, dramatic 
art is in no sense cathartic; it is merely a form of emotional 
masturbation. All arts can be used as a form of self-abuse; 
but masturbation through the drama is probably the worst 
form of artistic debauchery, and for this reason ; acting is 
one of the most dangerous of trades. It is the rarest tiling 
to find a player who has not had his character affected for 
the worse by the practice of his profession. Nobody can 
make a habit of self-exhibition, nobody can exploit his 
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personality for the sake of exercising a kind of hypnotic 
power over others, and remain untouched by the process. 
(In the Oneida community it was found that ‘prima donna 
fever,’ as John Noyes called it, could produce disruptive 
effects of extraordinary magnitude. Noyes, who was a 
psychologist of genius and the shrewdest of practical 
moralists, took the greatest pains to prevent a recrudes- 
cence of this disease, which has been the ruin of so many 
actors and virtuosi.^) Acting inflames the ego in a way 
which few other professions do. For the sake of enjojdng 
regular emotional self-abuse, our societies condemn a con- 
siderable class of men and women to a perpetual inability 
to achieve non-attachment. It seems a high price to pay 
for our amusements. 

The chief educative virtue of literature consists in 
its power to provide its readers with examples which 
they can follow. To some extent, all human beings 
are, in Jules de Gaultier’s phrase, ‘bovaristic’ — that is 
to say they have a capacity for seeing themselves as 
they are not, for playing a part other than that which 
heredity and circumstances seem to have assigned to them. 
The heroine of Flaubert’s novel came to a tragic end ; but 
there is no reason why all bovaristic behaviour should turn 
out so disastrously as it did in the case of the original 
Mme Bovary. There is good bovarism as well as bad 
bovarism. Educationists have always known this fact and, 
from time immemorial, have tried to mould the character 
of their pupils by providing them with literary models to 
be imitated in real life. Such models may be mythical, 
historical or fictional. Hercules and Thor are instances of 
the first kind of heroic model ; Plutarch’s statesmen and 
soldiers and the saints of the Christian calendar are instances 
of the historical model; Hamlet and Werther, Julien Sorel 

^ See A Yankee Saint (tlie latest and best biography of Noyes), by 
Robert Allerton Parker (New York, 1935). 
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and Alyosha Karamazov, Juliet and Lady Chatterley are 
instance of fictional heroes and heroines upon whom, at 
one time or another, great numbers of human beings have 
patterned themselves. In all cases, whether mythical, 
historical or fictional, some measure of literary art is 
necessary; if the story is told inadequately, the pupil will 
remain unimpressed, will feel no desire to imitate the 
model set before him. Hence the importance, even in 
ethical instruction, of good art. Moreover, every genera- 
tion must produce its stock of imitable models, described 
in terms of an art which is not merely good, but also 
up-to-date. Old good art can never have the same appeal 
as new good art; for most people, indeed, it cannot rival 
with new bad art. More people bovarize themselves upon 
the models provided by the pulp magazines than upon those 
provided by Shakespeare. There are two reasons for this. 
The first is that, though crude and incompetent, the pulp 
magazines deal with contemporary characters, while Shake- 
speare, though incomparable in his power to ‘put things 
across,’ is more than three hundred years out of date; 
the second must be sought in the fact that the moral effort 
required to imitate Shakespeare’s heroes, and even his 
villains, is far greater than that which is needed to imitate 
the personages of pulp-magazine fiction. Pulp-magazine 
stories are transcriptions of the commonest and easiest day- 
dreams — dreams of sexual dtillation, of financial success; 
of luxury, of social recognition. Shakespeare’s personages 
are on a larger scale. They embody the hardly realizable, 
extravagant day-dreams of paranoiacs — of men who dream 
of being lovers uniquely faithful, proud saviours of their 
country uniquely disinterested and uniquely adored, villains 
uniquely vengeful and malignant. In this context it is worth 
remarking that except for the Duke in Measure for Measure 
— and he is scarcely a human being, only a symbol — ■ 
Shakespeare gives no picture of a non-attached human 
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being. Indeed, good pictures of non-attached men and 
women are singularly rare in the world’s literature. The 
good people in plays and novels are rarely complete, fully 
adult personages. They are either a bit deficient, like 
Dostoievsky’s epileptic Prince Mishkin, like Gorki’s virtu- 
ous but imbecile hermit, or Dickens’s charitable but utterly 
infantile Cheerybles, or else, like Pickwick, they are made 
lovable by being represented as eccentric to the point of 
absurdity ; we can tolerate their superiority in virtue be- 
cause we feel superior in common sense. Finally and most 
frequently they are shown as being good without being 
intelligent, like Colonel Newcome, or the peasant who 
talks to Tolstoy’s Pierre in prison. These individuals are 
personally good within an abominably bad system which 
they do not even question. Men who are profoundly good 
without being intelligent have often attained to sainthood. 
The Cure d’Ars and St. Peter Claver are cases in point. 
One must admire such men for the, by ordinary standards, 
superhuman qualities of character which they display. At 
the same time, it is, I think, necessary to admit that they 
are not complete, not fully adult. Perfect non-attachment 
demands of those who aspire to it, not only compassion 
and charity, but also the intelligence that perceives the 
general implications of particular acts, that sees the in- 
dividual being within the system of social and cosmic 
relations of which he is but a part. In this respect, it 
seems to me, Buddhism shows itself decidedly superior to 
Christianity. In the Buddhist ethic stupidity, or unaware- 
ness, ranks as one of the principal sins. At the same time 
people are warned that they must take their share of 
responsibility for the social order in which they find 
tliemselves. One of the branches of the Eightfold Path is 
said to be ‘right means of livelihood.’ The Buddhist is 
expected to refrain from engaging in such socially harmful 
occupations as soldiering, or the manufacture of arras and 
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intoxicating drugs. Christian moralists make the eiTOrmous 
mistake of not insisting upon right means of livelihood. 
The church allows people to believe that they can be good 
Christians and yet draw dividends from armament factories, 
can be good Christians and yet imperil the well-being of 
their fellows by speculating in stocks and shares, can be 
good Christians and yet be imperialists, yet participate in 
war. All that is required of the good Christian is chastity 
and a modicum of charity in immediate personal relations. 
An intelligent understanding and appraisal of the long-range 
consequences of acts is not insisted upon by Christian 
moralists.^ One of the results of this doctrinal inadequacy 
is that there is a singular lack, as well in imaginative as in 
biographical literature, of intelligently virtuous, adultly 
non-attached personages, upon whom young people may 
model their behaviour. This is a deplorable state of things. 
Literary example is a powerful instrument for the moulding 
of character. But most of our literary examples, as we 
have seen, are mere idealizations of the average sensual man. 
Of the more heroic characters the majority are just 
grandiosely paranoiac; the others are good, but good 
incompletely and without intelligence ; are virmous within 
a bad system which they fail to see the need of changing; 
combine a measure of non-attachment in personal matters 
with loyalty to some creed, such as Fascism or Communism 
or Nationalism, that entails, if acted upon, the commission 
of every kind of crime. There is a great need for literary 
artists as the educators of a new type of human being. 
Unfortunately most literary artists are human beings of 
the old type. They have been educated in such a way 
that, even when they are revolutionaries, they think in 
terms of the values accepted by the essentially militaristic 

^ In die Middle Ages the Church made a serious effort to moralize 
economic activity. The attempt, as Tawney has shown in Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, was abandoned after the Reformation. 
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society of which they are members. Quis custodiet custodes ? 
Who will educate the educators.^ The answer, of course, 
is painfully simple : nobody but the educators themselves. 
Our human world is composed of an endless series of vicious 
circles, from which it is possible to escape only by an act, 
or rather a succession of acts, of intelligently directed will. 

Dictatorial governments regard free intelligence as their 
worst enemy. In tliis they are probably perfectly right. 
Tyranny cannot exist unless there is passive obedience 
on the part of the tyrannized. But passive obedience to 
authority is not compatible with the free exercise of 
intelligence. It is for this reason that all tyrants try so 
hard either to suppress intelligence altogether or to compel 
it to exercise itself only within certain prescribed limits and 
along certain channels carved out for it in advance. Hence 
the systematic use which all dictators make of the 
instrument of propaganda. 

In societies more primitive than our own, societies in 
which a traditional religion and a traditional code of 
morality are unquestioningly accepted, there is no need of 
deliberate propaganda. People behave in the traditional 
way ‘by instinct,’ and never stop dispassionately to con- 
sider what they are doing, feeling, thinking. Even in 
societies like ours tltere is an astonishing amount of un- 
questioning acceptance of customary behaviour-patterns, 
thought-patterns, feeling-patterns. A very large number 
even of intelligent men and women use their intelligence 
only for the purpose of making a good job of what is 
traditionally regarded as their duty; they seldom or never 
use it to pass judgment upon the duty itself. Hence the 
dismal spectacle of scientists and technicians using all 
their powers to help their country’s rulers to commit mass 
murder witli increased efficiency and indiscriminateness; 
of scholars and men of letters prostituting their talents for 
the purpose of bolstering national prestige with learned lies 
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and fascinating rhetoric. Even in the democratic countries, 
intelligence is generally used only to create (in Thoreau’s 
words) improved means to unimproved ends — to ends that 
are dictated by socially sanctioned prejudice and the lowest 
passions. Such, I repeat, is generally the case; but 
fortunately not always. Where intelligence is permitted 
to exercise itself freely, there will always be a few people 
prepared to use their wits for the purpose of judging 
traditional ends as well as for devising effective means to 
those ends. It is thanks to such individuals that the 
very idea of desirable change is able to come into 
existence. 

For the dictator such questioning free intelligences are 
exceedingly dangerous ; for it is essential, if he is to pre- 
serve his position, that the socially sanctioned prejudices 
should not be questioned and that men should use their 
wits solely for the purpose of finding more effective means 
to achieve those ends which are compatible with dictator- 
ship. Hence the persecution of daring individuals, the 
muzzling of the press, and the systematic attempt by means 
of propaganda to create a public opinion favourable to 
tyranny. In the dictatorial countries the individual is 
subjected to propaganda, as to military training, almost 
from infancy. All his education is propagandist and, when 
he leaves school, he is exposed to the influence of a con- 
trolled press, a controlled cinema, a controlled literature, 
a controlled radio. Within a few years controlled television 
and possibly a controlled teletype service functioning in 
every home will have to be added to this list of weapons 
in the dictator’s armoury. Nor is this all; it is likely 
enough that pharmacology will be called in as an ally of 
applied psychology. There are drugs, such as a mixture 
of scopolamine and chloral, that enormously increase 
the individual’s suggestibility. It is more than likely 
that dictators will soon be making use of such sub- 
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stances in order to heighten their subjects’ loyalty and 
blind faith. 

In the democratic countries, intelligence is still free to 
ask whatever questions it chooses. This freedom, it is 
almost certain, will not survive another war. Educationists 
should therefore do all they can, while there is yet time, 
to build up in the minds of their charges a habit of resist- 
ance to suggestion. If such resistance is not built up, the 
men and women of the next generation will be at the mercy 
of any skilful propagandist who contrives to seize the 
instruments of information and persuasion. Resistance to 
suggestion can be built up in two ways. First, children 
can be taught to rely on their own internal resources and 
not to depend on incessant stimulation from without. 
This is doubly important. Reliance on external stimulation 
is bad for the character. Moreover, such stimulation is the 
stuff with which propagandists bait their hooks, the jam 
in which dictators conceal their ideological pills. An 
individual who relies on external stimulations thereby 
exposes himself to the full force of whatever propaganda 
is being made in his neighbourhood. For a majority of 
people in the West, purposeless reading, purposeless 
listening-in, purposeless looking at films have become 
addictions, psychological equivalents of alcoholism and 
morphinism. Things have come to such a pitch that there 
are many millions of men and women who suffer real 
distress if they are cut off for a few days or even a few 
hours from newspapers, radio music, moving pictures. 
Like the addict to a drug, they have to indulge their vice, 
not because the indulgence gives them any active pleasure, 
but because, unless they indulge, they feel painfully sub- 
; normal and incomplete. Without papers, films and wireless 
they live a diminished existence] they are fully themselves 
only when bathing in sports news and murder trials, in 
radio music and talk, in the vicarious terrors, triumphs and 
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eroricisnis of the films. Even by intelligent people, it is 
now taken for granted that such psychological addictions 
are inevitable and even desirable, that there is nothing to 
be alarmed at in the fact that the majority of civilized men 
and women are now incapable of living on their own 
spiritual resources, but have become abjectly dependent on 
incessant stimulation from without. Recently, for example, 
I read a little book in which an eminent American biologist 
gives his view about the Future. Science, he prophesies, 
will enormously increase human happiness and intelligence 
— will do so, among other ways, by providing people with 
micro-cinematographs which they can slip on like spectacles 
whenever they are bored. Science will also, no doubt, 
be able very soon to supply us with micro-pocket-flasks 
and micro-hypodermic-syringes, micro-alcohol, micro- 
cigarettes and micro-cocaine. Long live science! 

How can children be taught to rely upon their own 
spiritual resources and resist the temptation to become 
reading-addicts, hearing-addicts, seeing-addicts.^ First of 
all, they can be taught how to entertain tliemselves — 
by making things, by playing musical instruments, by 
purposeful study, by scientific observation, by the practice 
of some art, and so on. But such education of the hand 
and the intellect is not enough. Psychology has its 
Gresham’s Law; its bad money drives out the good. 
Most people tend to perform the actions that require least 
effort, to think the thoughts that are easiest, to feel the 
emotions that are most vulgarly commonplace, to give 
rein to the desires that are most nearly animal. And they 
will tend to do this even if they possess the knowledge and 
skill to do otherwise. Along with the necessary knowledge 
and skill must be given the will to use them, even under 
the pressure of incessant temptation to take the line of least 
resistance and become an addict to psychological drugs. 
Most people will not wish to resist these temptations unless 
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they have a coherent philosophy of life, which makes it 
reasonable and right for them to do so, and unless they 
know some technique by means of which they can be sure 
of giving practical effect to their good intentions. 

Video meliora proboque^ 

Deteriora sequor. 

To see and approve the better is useless, if one then regularly 
proceeds to pursue the worse. What is the philosophy of 
life that should be taught.^ And what are the proper 
techniques by means of which people can persuade them- 
selves to act upon their convictions } These are questions 
which will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

So much for the first method of heightening resistance to 
suggestion. It will be seen that this consists essentially in 
teaching young people to dispense with the agreeable 
stimulations offered by the newspapers, wireless and films — 
stimulations which serve, as I have said, to bait the pro- 
pagandist’s hooks. A boycott of sports news and murder 
stories, of jazz and variety, of film love, film thrills and film 
luxury, is simultaneously a boycott of political, economic 
and ethical propaganda. Hence the vital importance of 
teaching as many young people as possible how to amuse 
themselves and at the same time inducing them to wish to 
amuse themselves. 

The other method of heightening resistance to suggestion 
is purely intellectual and consists in training young people 
to subject the devices of the propagandists to critical 
analysis. The first thing that educators must do is to 
analyse the words currently used in newspapers, on plat- 
forms, by preachers and broadcasters. What, for example, 
does the word ‘ nation’ mean.^ To what extent are speakers 
and writers justified in talking of a nation as a person.^ 
Who precisely is the ‘she,’ of whom people speak when 
discussing a nation’s foreign politics.^ (‘Britain is an 
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imperial power. She must defend her Empire.’) In what 
sense can a nation be described as having a will or national 
interests.^ Are these interests and will the interests and 
will of the entire population or of a majority? or of a 
ruling caste and a few professional politicians? In what 
way, if any, does ‘the state’ differ from Messrs. Smith, 
Brown, Jones and the other gentlemen who happen for 
the moment to have secured political power? Given the 
character of Brown, Jones etc., why should ‘the state’ 
be regarded as an institution worthy of almost religious 
respect ? Where does national honour reside ? Why would 
the loss of Hong-Kong, for example, be a mortal blow to 
Britain’s honour, while its seizure after a war in which 
Britain attempted to force the Chinese to buy opium was 
in no way a stain upon the same honour? And so on. 
‘Nation’ is only one of several dozens of rich and resonant 
words which are ordinarily accepted without a thought, 
but which it is essential, if we would think clearly, that 
we should subject to the most searching analysis. 

It is no less important that children should be taught to 
examine all personifications, all metaphors and all ab- 
stractions occurring in the articles they read, the speeches 
they listen to. They must learn to translate these empty 
words into terms of concrete contemporary reality. When 
an Asquith says, ‘ we shall not sheathe the sword which we 
have not lightly drawn,’ when an Archbishop of Canterbury 
affirms ‘that force, the sword, is the instrument of God for 
the protection of the people,’ they must learn to translate 
this noble verbiage into the language of the present. 
Swords have played no appreciable part in war for the 
last two hundred years. In 1914 Asquitli’s sword was 
high explosives and shrapnel, machine-guns, battleships, 
submarines. In 1937 the ‘instrument of God for the pro- 
tection of the people’ was all the armaments existing in 1914 
plus tanks, plus aeroplanes, plus thermite, plus phosgene, 
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plus arsenic smokes, plus Lewisite and many other in- 
struments of murder, more efficient and more indiscriminate 
than anything known in the past. It is frequently in the 
interest of the rulers of a country to disguise the true facts 
of contemporary reality under thick veils of misleading 
verbiage. It is the business of educators to teach their 
pupils to translate these picturesque or empty phrases into 
the language of contemporary reality. 

Verbal propaganda is not the only nor even, perhaps, 
the most effective form of organized suggestion. There 
is another kind, specially favoured, by modern commercial 
propagandists and used from time immemorial by such 
non-commercial advertisers as kings, priests and soldiers. 
This consists in arbitrarily associating the idea which is to 
be suggested with some object, some image, some sound, 
some literary description, that is either intrinsically delight- 
ful or in some way suggestive of pleasantness. For example, 
the advertiser of soap will show a picture of a young 
voluptuous female, about to take a bath among plumbing 
fixtures of pink marble and chromium. The adverriser of 
cigarettes will show people dining in what the lady novelists 
describe as ‘ faultless evening dress,’ or reproduce the photo- 
graph of some well-known film star, millionairess, or titled 
lady. The advertiser of whisky will illustrate a group of 
handsome men lounging in luscious upholstery and being 
waited upon by tlte most obsequious of family retainers. 
The aim in all such cases is the same — to associate the 
idea of the goods offered for sale with ideas which the 
public already regards as delightful, such as the idea of 
erotic pleasure, the idea of personal charm, the idea of 
wealth and social superiority. In other cases the idea of 
the merchandise is associated with intrinsically delightful 
landscapes, with funny or pathetic children, with flowers 
or pet animals, with scenes of family life. In countries 
where radio advertising is permitted, commercial pro- 
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pagandists find it worth their while to associate the idea 
of their cars, their cigarettes, their breakfast cereal or what 
not with performances by comedians or concerts of vocal 
or orchestral music. This last is the type of association 
favoured by kings, soldiers and priests. From the begin- 
ning of history, rulers have ‘put themselves across’ by 
associating the idea of their government with magnificent 
pageantry, with impressive architecture, with every kind 
of rare, splendid and beautiful thing. It is the same with 
the soldier. Military music intoxicates like wine, and a 
military review is, in its own way, no less inebriating. 
(The author of the Song of Songs goes so far as to establish 
an emotional equivalence between a sexually desirable per- 
son and an army with banners.) Priests make use of an 
essenrially similar type of propaganda. Systematically, 
they have always associated the idea of their god and of 
themselves as the god’s representatives with intrinsically- 
delightful works of art of every kind, from music and 
architecture to dressmaking, with symbols of wealth 
and power, with organized joy and organized terror and 
mystery even, in many religions, with organized cruelty 
and lust. 

Propaganda of this kind generally proves irresistible. 
Cigarettes are bought in ever-increasing quantities; ever 
vaster and more loyal crowds flock to military reviews, to 
royal and dictatorial pageants, to the splendid ceremonials 
of nationalistic idolatry. Once again resistance to sug- 
gestion can be heightened only by sharpening the critical 
faculty of those concerned. The art of dissociating ideas 
should have a place in every curriculum. Young people 
must be trained to consider the problems of government, 
international politics, religion and the like in isolation from 
the pleasant images, with which a particular solution of these 
problems has been associated, more or less deliberately, by 
those whose interest it is to make the public tiiink, feel and 
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judge in a certain way. The training might begin with a 
consideration of popular adverrising. Children could be 
shown that there is no necessity and organic connection 
between the pretty girl in her expensive dressing-gown 
and the merits of the tooth-paste she is intended to 
advertise. This lesson might be brought home by practical 
demonstrations. Chocolates could be wrapped in a paper 
adorned with realistic pictures of scorpions, and castor-oil 
and quinine distributed from containers in the form of 
Sealyham terriers or Shirley Temple. Having mastered 
the art of dissociation in the field of commercial advertising, 
our young people could be trained to apply the same 
critical methods to the equally arbitrary and even more 
dangerously misleading associations which exist in the 
fields of politics and religion. They would be shown that 
it is possible for a man to get the fullest aesthetic enjoyment 
out of a military or religious pageant without allowing 
that enjoyment in any way to influence his judgment 
regarding the value of war as a political instrument or the 
truth and moral usefulness of the religion in question. 
They would be taught to consider monarchy and 
dictatorship on their own political and ethical merits, not 
on the choreographical merits of processions and court 
ceremonials, not on the architectural merits of palaces, 
not on the rhetorical merits of speeches, not on the 
organizational merits of a certain kind of technical 
efilciency. And so on. 

I That the art of dissociation will ever be taught in schools 
under direct state control is, of course, almost infinitely 
improbable. Those who use the power of the state always 
desire to preserve a certain given order of things. They 
therefore always try to persuade or compel their subjects 
to accept, as right and reasonable, certain solutions (hardly 
ever the best) of the outstanding problems of politics and 
economics. Hence the insistence, on the part of govern- 
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ments, that the ideas embodying these solutions shall always 
be associated with intrinsically pleasing images. The art 
of dissociation can be taught only by individuals who are 
not under direct government control. This is one of the 
reasons why it is so important that state-aided education 
shall, wherever possible, be supplemented by education in 
the hands of private persons. Some of this privately 
organized education will certainly be bad; some will 
probably exist solely for reasons of snobbery. But a few 
of the private educators will be genuinely experimental and 
intelligent; a few will use their blessed independence to 
make the desirable change which state-controlled teachers 
are not allowed to initiate. ‘ Les enfants n appartiennent 
qu'a la Republique' So wrote the Marquis de Sade. That 
such a man should have been so ardent a supporter of 
exclusive state education is a fact that, in the light of 
the history of contemporary dictatorsliips, is highly 
significant. 

Using an arbitrary, but unavoidable, system of classifica- 
tion, I have spoken in turn of education as character- 
training, education as instruction, education as training of 
the emotions. It is now necessary to speak of another 
form of education, a form which must underlie and 
accompany all the other forms, namely the education 
of the body. 

In the world as we know it, mind and body form a single 
organic whole. What happens in the mind affects the body; 
what happens in the body affects the mind. Education 
must therefore be a process of physical as well as mental 
training. 

Of what nature should this physical training be.^ The 
question cannot be properly answered except in terms of 
our first principles. We are agreed that the ideal human 
being is ' one who is non-attached. Accordingly all 
education, including physical education, must ultimately 
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aim at producing non-attachment. If we would discover 
which is the best form of physical training, we must 
begin by setting forth the physical conditions of non- 
attachment. 

First of all, it is pretty clear that non-attachment is very 
hardly realizable by anyone whose body is seriously mal- 
adjusted. A maladjusted body affects the mind in several 
ways. When the maladjustment is very great, the body 
is subject to pain and discomfort. Pain and discomfort 
invade the field of consciousness, with the result that the 
owner of the body finds great difficulty in not identifying 
himself with his faulty physical processes. From a being 
who is potentially more tlian what is conventionally 
styled a ‘person,’ he is reduced by pain and discomfort 
to a being who is less than a person. He comes to 
be equated with one of the body’s badly functioning 
organs. 

In other cases pain and discomfort may not be present; 
but the maladjusted body may be subject, without its 
owner being aware of the fact, to chronic strains and stresses. 
What happens in the body affects the mind. Physical strains 
set up psychological strains. The body is the instrument 
used by the mind to establish contact with the outside world. 
Any modification of this instrument must correspondingly 
modify the mind’s relations with external reality. Where 
the body is maladjusted and under strain, the mind’s 
relations, sensory, emotional, intellectual, conative, with 
external reality are likely to be unsatisfactory. And the 
same would seem to be true of the mind’s relations with 
what may be called internal reality — with that more-than- 
self which, if we choose, we can discover within us and 
which the mystics have identified with God, the Law, the 
Light, the integrating principle of the world. All the 
Eastern mystics are insistent on the necessity of bodily 
health, A sick man cannot attain enlightenment. They 
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further point out that it is very difficult for a man to acquire 
the art of contemplation unless he observes certain rules 
of diet and adopts certain bodily postures. Similar 
observations have been made by Christian mystics in the 
West. For example, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing 
insists, in a very striking and curious passage which I 
shall quote in a later chapter, that enlightenment, or mystical 
union with God, is unattainable by those who are physically 
uncontrolled to the extent of fidgeting, nervously laughing, 
making odd gestures and grimaces. Such tics and com- 
pulsions (it is a matter of observation) are almost invariably 
associated with physical maladjustment and strain. Where 
they exist, the highest forms of non-attachment are un- 
achievable. It follows therefore that the ideal system of 
physical education must be one which relieves people of 
maladjustment and strain. 

Another condition of non-attachment is awareness. 
Unawareness is one of the main sources of attachment 
or evil. ‘Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 
Those who know not what they do are indeed in need of 
forgiveness; for they are responsible for an immense 
amount of suffering. Yet more urgent than their need to 
be forgiven is their need to know. For if they knew, it 
may be that they would not perform those stupid and 
criminal acts whose ineluctable consequences no amount of 
human or divine forgiveness can prevent. A good physical 
education should teach awareness on the physical plane — 
not the obsessive and unwished-for awareness that pain 
imposes upon the mind, but voluntary and intentional 
awareness. The body must be trained to think. True, 
this happens every time we learn a manual skill; our 
bodies think when we draw, or play golf, or take a piano 
lesson. But all such thinking is specialist thinking. What 
we need is an education for our bodies that shall be, on 
the bodily plane, Uberal and not merely technical and 
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narrowly specific. The awareness that our bodies need 
is the knowledge of some general principle of right 
integration, and along with it, a knowledge of the proper 
way to apply that principle in every phase of physical 
activity. 

There can be no non-attachment without inhibition. 
When the state of non-attachment has become ‘a second 
nature,’ inhibition will doubtless no longer be necessary; 
for impulses requiring inhibition will not arise. Those in 
whom non-attachment is a permanent state are few. For 
everyone else, such impulses requiring inhibition arise with 
a distressing frequency. The technique of inhibition needs 
to be learnt on all the planes of our being. On the intel- 
lectual plane — for we cannot hope to think intelligently or 
to practise the simplest form of ‘recollection’ unless we 
learn to inhibit irrelevant thoughts. On the emotional 
plane — for we shall never reach even the lowest degree of 
non-attachment unless we can check as they arise the 
constant movements of malice and vanity, of lust and 
sloth, of avarice, anger and fear. On the physical plane — 
for if we are maladjusted (as most of us are in the circum- 
stances of modern urban life), we cannot expect to achieve 
integration unless we inhibit our tendency to perform 
actions in the, to us, familiar, maladjusted way. Mind and 
body, are organically one ; and it is therefore inherently 
likely that, if we can learn the art of conscious inhibition 
on the physical level, it will help us to acquire and practise 
the same art on the emodonal and intellectual levels. What 
is needed is a practical morality working at every level from 
tlie bodily to the intellectual. A good physical education 
will be one which supplies the body with just such a 
practical morality. It will be a curative morality, a morality 
of inhibitions and conscious control, and at the same time, 
by promoting health and proper physical integration, it 
will be a system of what I have called preventive ethics, 
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forestalling many kinds of trouble by never giving them 
the opportunity to arise. 

So far as I am aware, the only system of physical 
education which fulfils all these conditions is the system 
developed by F. M. Alexander. Mr. Alexander has given 
a full account of his system in three books, each of which 
is prefaced by Professor John Dewey.^ It is therefore 
unnecessary for me to describe it here — all the more so 
as no verbal description can do justice to a technique which 
involves the changing, by a long process of instruction on 
the part of the teacher and of active co-operation on that 
of the pupil, of an individual’s sensory experiences. One 
cannot describe the experience of seeing the colour, red. 
Similarly one cannot describe the much more complex 
experience of improved physical co-ordination. A verbal 
description would mean something only to a person who 
had actually had the experience described; to the mal- 
co-ordinated person, the same words would mean some- 
thing quite different. Inevitably, he would interpret them 
in terms of his own sensory experiences, which are those 
of a mal-co-ordinated person. Complete understanding of 
the system can come only with tlie practice of it. All I 
need say in this place is that I am sure, as a matter of 
personal experience and observation, that it gives us all the 
things we have been looking for in a system of physical 
education: relief from strain due to maladjustment, and 
consequent improvement in physical and mental health; 
increased consciousness of the physical means employed 
to gain the ends proposed by the will and, along with this, 
a general heightening of consciousness on all levels; a 
technique of inhibition, working on the physical level to 
prevent the body from slipping back, under the influence 
of greedy ‘end-gaining,’ into its old habits of mal- 

* Mans Supreme Inheritanee, Creative Conscious Control^ and The 
Use of the Self. 
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co-ordination, and working (by a land of organic analogy) 
to inhibit undesirable impulses and irrelevance on the 
emotional and intellectual levels respectively. We cannot 
ask more from any system of physical education; nor if 
we seriously desire to alter human beings in a desirable 
direction, can we ask any less. 
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Chapter XIII 

RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

■Q ELIGI(j)N is, among many other things, a system of 
eclucatifon, by means of which human beings may 
train themsetves, first, to make desirable changes in their 
own persona, lities and, at one remove, in society, and, in 
the second pl ace, to heighten consciousness and so establish 
more adequate relations between themselves and the 
universe of wyiich they are parts. 

Religion is this, I repeat, among many other things. 
For, alas, by no means all the doctrines and practices of 
the existing re ligions are calculated to ameliorate character 
or heighten^^^ bnsciousness. On the contrary, a great deal 
of what is ^aeight and done in the name of even the most 
highly ev:^seted religions is definitely pernicious, and a 
great dea5/; oore is ethically neutral — not particularly bad, 
but, on tlty other hand, not particularly good. Towards 
the kind oDf religion whose fruits are moral evil and a 
darkenin/g of the mind the rational idealist can only show 
an u^ icompromising hostility. Such things as persecution 
andj the suppression or distortion of truth are intrinsically 
wfirong, and he can have nothing to do with religious 
organizations which countenance such iniquities. 

His attitude towards the ethically neutral customs, rites 
and ceremonies of organized religion will be determined 
exclusively by the nature of their effects. If such things 
help to maintain a satisfactory social pattern, if they serve 
to facilitate and enrich the relations between man and man, 
between group and group, then he will accord them a 
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certain qualified favour. True, he may recognize very 
clearly that such practices do not help men to attain to 
the highest forms of human development, but are 
impediments in the path. The Buddha put down^ 
as one of the Ten Fetters which bind men to illusion and 
prevent them from attaining enlightenment, Nel vertheless, 
in view of the fact that most individuals will ce/^rtainly not 
wish to attain enlightenment — in other worsts, develop 
themselves to the limits of human capacity — t*'here may be 
something to be said in favour of ritualism, j Attachment 
to traditional ceremonials and belief in the mti gical efficacy 
of ritual may prevent men from attaining to er; ilightenment; 
but, on the other hand, they may help such I individuals as 
have neither the desire nor the capacity for ei enlightenment 
to behave a little better than they otherwis^^ s would have 
done. I 

It is impossible to discuss the value of rites • and symbolic 
ceremonials without reopening a question ah, 'ready touched 
upon in the chapters on Inequality and Ed lotion: the 
question of psychological types and degre \of mental 
development. Significantly enough, most of \ historical 

founders of religions and a majority of religious losophers 
have been in agreement upon this matter. ley have 
divided human beings into a minority of ij^ ’ndividuals, 
capable of making the efforts required to ‘ attain eaplighten- 
ment,’ and a great majority incapable of making\such 
efforts. This conception is fundamental in Hindiuism, 
Buddhism and, in general, all Indian philosophy. It ffs 
implicit in the teaching of Lao Tsu, and again in that of 
the Stoics. Jesus of Nazareth taught that ‘many are 
called, but few are chosen’ and that there were certain 
people who constituted ‘the salt of the earth’ and who 
were therefore able to preserve the world, to prevent it 
from decaying. The Gnostic sects believed in the existence 
of esoteric and exoteric teaching, the latter reserved for 
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the many, the former for the few who were capable of 
profiting by them. The Catholic Church exterminated 
the Gnostics, but proceeded to organize itself as though 
the Gnostic belief in esoteric and exoteric teachings were 
true.^ For the vulgar it provided ceremonial, magically 
compulsive formulas, the worship of images, a calendar of 
holy days. To the few it taught, through the mouth of 
the mystics, that such external ‘aids to devotion’ were 
(as Buddha had pointed out many centuries before) strong 
fetters holding men back from enlightenment or, m Christian 
phraseology, from communion with God. In practice, 
Christianity, like Hinduism or Buddhism, is not one 
religion, but several religions, adapted to the needs of 
different types of human beings. A Christian church in 
Southern Spain, or Mexico, or Sicily, is singularly like a 
Hindu temple. The eye is delighted by the same gaudy 
colours, the same tripe-like decorations, the same gesticu- 
lating statues; the nose inhales the same intoxicating 
smells ; the ear and, along with it, the understanding, are 
lulled by the drone of the same incomprehensible incanta- 
tions, roused by the same loud, impressive music. At the 
other end of the scale, consider the chapel of a Cistercian 
monastery and the meditation hall of a community of 
Zen Buddhists. They are equally bare; aids to devodon 
(in other words, fetters holding back the soul from en- 
lightenment) are conspicuously absent from either building. 
Here are two distinct religions for two distinct kinds of 
human beings. 

The history of ideas is to a great extent the history of 
the misinterpretation of ideas. An outstanding individual 
makes a record of his life or formulates, in the light of 
his personal experience, a theory about the nature of the 
world. Other individuals, not possessing his natural 

^ One of the charges levelled by the Inquisition against Eckliart 
was that he had spoken openly to the people of holy mysteries. 
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endo'wmentSj read what he has written, and, because their 
psychological make-up is different from that of the author, 
fail to understand what he means. They re-interpret his 
words in the light of their own experience, their own 
knowledge, their own prejudices. Consequently, they 
learn from their teacher, not to be like him, but to be 
more themselves. Misunderstood, his words serve to 
justify their desires, radonalize their beliefs. Not all of 
the magic, the liturgy, the ritual existing in the historical 
religions is a survival from a more primitive age. A good 
part of it, it is probable, is relatively new — the product of 
misunderstanding. Mystical writers recording psycho- 
logical experiences in symbolical language were often 
supposed by the non-mysdcs to be talking about alchemy 
or magic rites. Episodes in the inner life were projected, 
in a strangely distorted form, into the outer world, where 
they helped to swell the majestic stream of primitive 
superstition. There is a danger that the present wide- 
spread interest in oriental psychology and philosophy 
may lead, through misunderstanding, to a recrudescence 
of the grossest forms of superstition. 

To what extent can rites and formularies, symbolic acts 
and objects be made use of in modern times ? The question 
has been asked at frequent intervals ever since organized 
Christianity began to lose its hold upon the West. Attempts 
have been made to fabricate syntitetic rituals without much 
success. The French Revolutionary cult of Reason and 
the Supreme Being died with the Thermidorian reaction. 
Comte’s religion of Humanity — ‘ Catholicism without 
Christianity,’ as T. H. Huxley called it — never took root. 
Even the rituals and ceremonies devised from time to time 
by successful Christian revivalists seldom outlive their 
authors or spread beyond the buildings in which they 
were originally practised. 

On the other hand, new rituals and ceremonials have 
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sprung up in connection -with the cults of nationalism and 
socialism — have sprung up and continued to flourish over 
a long period of years. 

Considering these instances, let us risk a few generaliza- 
tions. Ritual and ceremonial will arise almost spontaneously 
wherever masses of people are gathered together for the 
purpose of taking part in any activity in which they are 
emotionally concerned. Such rites and ceremonials will 
survive and develop for just so long as the emotional 
concern is felt. It is impossible to persuade people who 
are not emotionally concerned in any given idea, or person, 
to make a habit of performing rites and ceremonies in 
connection with that idea or person. To create a ritual, 
as Comte did, in the hope that it will create a religious 
emotion, is to put the cart before the horse. Where the 
emotional concern exists, ritual will serve to strengthen it, 
even to revive it when enthusiasm grows weary j but it 
cannot create emotion. (To be more accurate, it cannot 
create a lasting sentiment. A ceremony well performed is 
a work of art from which even the sceptical spectator may 
‘get a kick.’ But one can be deeply moved by Macbeth 
without being converted to a permanent belief in witch- 
craft — can be stirred by a Papal Mass or a review of 
Brownshirts without feeling impelled to become a Catholic 
or a Nazi.) 

At the present time and in the industrialized West, there 
is not very much to be said in favour of the rites, customs 
and ceremonies of traditional Christianity. There is not 
much to be said for them, for the simple reason that they 
are demonstrably very ineffective. They do absolutely 
nothing to hold together the social pattern of Christendom, 
and they have proved tliemselves incapable of standing up 
to the competition of the new rites and ceremonies of 
nationalistic idolatry. Men are much more German or 
imperialistically British than Protestant, much more French 
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or Fascist than Catholic. In the past, the fetters of Christian 
ritualism may have held people hack from enlightenment; 
but these fetters did at least serve as strong ties binding 
individuals to the body of Christian society. To-day they 
have, to a great extent, outlived this social function. 
Indeed, it would be almost true to say that preoccupation 
with traditional religious rites and ceremonies is some- 
thing which actually separates people from the society in 
the midst of which they live. There are only too many 
men and women who think that, if they have scrupulously 
repeated the prescribed phrases, made the proper gestures 
and observed the traditional taboos, they are excused 
from bothering about anything else. For these people, 
the performance of traditional custom has become a sub- 
stitute for moral effort and intelligence. They fly from 
the problems of real life into symbolical ceremonial; they 
neglect their duties towards themselves, their neighbours 
and their God in order to give idolatrous worship to some 
traditionally hallowed object, to play liturgical charades 
or go through some piece of ancient mummery. Let me 
cite a recent example of this. In the early autumn of 1936 
the London Times recorded the fact that, in deference to 
religious sentiment, flying-boats were henceforward not to 
be allowed to come down on the Sea of Galilee. This is 
a characteristic instance of the way in which preoccupation 
with sacred objects acts as a fetter holding men back, not 
only from personal enlightenment, but even from a rational 
consideration of the facts of contemporary reality. Here 
is a ‘religious sentiment’ which feels itself deeply offended 
if flying machines settle on a certain hallowed sheet of 
water, but which (to judge by the published utterances of 
Anglican deans and bishops) does not find anything 
specially shocking in tlie thodight tliat these same flying 
machines may be used to cilrop fire, poison and high- 
explosives upon the inhabitalnts of unfortified towns. If 
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this is religion, then God deliver us from such criminal 
imbecility. 

For the rational idealist, what is the moral of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, what the practical lesson to be drawn 
from a consideration of the nature of religious rites and 
ceremonies.^ He will conclude, first of all, that, ritualism 
being a fetter to which a great many human beings are 
firmly attached, it is useless to try to get rid of it. Next, 
observing that rites and ceremonies may be used, like any 
other instrument, for evil purposes no less effectively than 
for good, he will do all in his power to encourage their 
use for good purposes and, whether by argument, per- 
suasion or satire, to prevent them from being used to 
further causes that are evil. Finally, taking warning from 
the failures of the past, he will not waste his time in 
fabricating new ceremonials for any movement in which its 
participants are not already emotionally concerned. 

So much for the positively mischievous and the ethically 
neutral aspects of religion. Let us now consider those 
elements in religious practice and belief which have a 
positive value. 

All systems of classification tend in some measure to 
distort reality; but it is impossible to think clearly about 
reality unless we malte use of some classificatory system. 
At the risk, then, of over-simplifying the facts, I shall 
classify the varieties of religious practice and religious 
belief under a number of separate heads. 

The present chapter treats solely of existing religious 
practices (not of beliefs), and treats them predominantly 
from a humanistic point of view. From the humanistic 
point of view, religious practices are valuable in so far as 
they provide methods of self-education, methods which 
men can use to transform their characters and enlarge 
their consciousness. 

The methods of which we know the least in the con- 
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temporary West are those which I will call the physiological 
methods. These physiological methods may be classified 
under a few main headings, as follows. 

Most savage peoples and even certain devotees of the 
higher religions make use of repeated rhythmical move- 
ment as a method of inducing unusual states of mind. 
This rhythmic movement may take almost any form, 
from the solitary back-and-forward pacing of the Catholic 
priest reading his breviary, to the elaborate ritual dances 
of primitives all over the world. The repetition of 
rhythmical movement seems to have much the same effects 
as the repetition of verbal formulas or phrases of music: 
It lulls to rest the superficial part of the consciousness and 
leaves the deeper mind free either to concentrate on 
ultimate reality (as in the case of the solitary priest, pacing 
up and down with his breviary), or to experience a profound 
sense of solidarity with other human beings and with the 
presiding divinity (as happens in the case of ritual dancers). 
Christianity, it would seem, made a great mistake when it 
allowed the dance to become completely secularized. For 
men and women of somatotonic type, ritual dances provide 
a religious experience that seems more satisfying and con- 
vincing than any other. 

Another physiological method is that of asceticism. 
Fasting, sleeplessness, discomfort and self-inflicted pain 
have been used by devotees of every religion as methods, 
not only of atoning for sin, but also of schooling the will 
and modifying the ordinary, everyday consciousness. 

This last is also the aim of those Indian ascetics who 
train their bodies systematically, until they are able to 
exercise conscious control over physiological processes 
that are normally carried out unconsciously. In many 
cases they go on to produce unusual mental states by tire 
systematic and profound modification of certain bodily 
functions, sucli as respirarion and the sexual act. 
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There is good evidence to show that such practices may 
produce very valuable results. It is possible for a man 
who employs the methods of mortification or of Yoga to 
achieve a high degree of non-attachment to ‘the things of 
this world’ and at the same time so to heighten his con- 
sciousness that he can attach himself more completely than 
the normal man to that which is greater titan himself, to 
the integrating principle of all being. It is possible, I 
repeat; but it is not easy. All those who know anything 
about the methods of mortification and of Yoga, whether 
as observers or by personal experience, agree that they 
are dangerous methods. To begin with, they are physio- 
logically dangerous; many bodies break down under the 
strain imposed upon them. But this is not all; there is 
also a moral danger. Of those who undertake such 
methods, only a few are ready to do so for the right 
reason. Ascedcs easily degenerate into record-breakers. 
There is little to choose between Simeon tlie Stylite and 
modern American pole-sitters, or between a fakir on his 
bed of nails and the self-tormenting competitors in a 
dancing Marathon. Vanity and the craving for pre- 
eminence, for distinction, for public recognition figure 
only too frequently among the motives of the ascetics. 
Moreover, in all but the most highly trained individuals, 
physical pain tends to heighten, rather than allay, the 
normal preoccupation with the body. A man in pain has 
the greatest difficulty in not identifying himself with the 
afflicted organ. (The same, of course, is equally true of a 
man experiencing intense pleasure.) A few ascetics may 
be able so to school their minds that they can ignore their 
pain and identify themselves with that which is more than 
the pain and more than the totality of their personal being. 
Many, on tlie contrarj', will end up as diminished beings, 
identified with their pain and with their pride in being 
able to stand so much of it. 
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The danger inherent in the practice of methods of 
conscious physiological control is of a somewhat different 
kind. The methods of Hatha Yoga, as they are called in 
India, are said to result in heightened mental and physical 
powers. (Arthur Avalon gives much interesting infor- 
mation on this subject in his Kundalini?-') It is for the 
sake solely of enjoying these powers, and not in order to 
use them as a means to ‘enlightenment,’ that many adepts 
of Hatha Yoga undertake their training. Pride and sen- 
suality are their motives, and the heightened ability to 
dominate and to enjoy are their rewards. Such people 
emerge from their training, possessed, indeed, of heightened 
powers, but of heightened powers that are the instruments 
of a character that has grown worse instead of better. 

Acting, as he must, on the principle that the tree is 
known by its fruits, the rational idealist will avoid all 
methods of religious self-education involving extreme 
asceticism or the profound modification of physiological 
functions — will go on avoiding them until such time as 
increased scientific knowledge permits of their being used 
more safely than is possible at present. Meanwhile, of 
course, he will not neglect any system of training which 
promises to increase, without danger, the individual’s 
conscious control of his organism. (This matter has 
been discussed in some detail at the end of the chapter on 
Education.) 

The second method of self-education taught by the 
various religions consists essentially in the cultivation of 
an intimate emotional relationship between the worshipper 
and a personal God or other divine being. This emotional 
method is the one of which the West knows most; for it 
is the method used by the majority of Christians. In India 
it is known as bhakti-marga, the path of devotional faith, 
as opposed to karma-marga, the path of duty or works, 
^ See also Dr. K. Behanan’s Yoga (New York, 1937). 
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and jnana-marga^ the path of knowledge. Bhakti-marga 
played a relatively small part in Indian religion — at any 
rate in the religion of the educated classes — undl the 
coming of the Bhagavata reformation of the Middle Ages. 
Revolting against the pantheism of the Vedanta and the 
atheism of the Sankhya philosophy and of Buddhism, the 
leaders of the Bhagavata reformation insisted on the 
personal nature of God and the eternally personal existence 
of individual souls. (There is reason to believe that 
Christian influences were at work on the reformers.) A 
kind of bhakti-marga crept into Buddhism with the rise 
of the Greater Vehicle. In tliis case, however, theologians 
were careful to insist that the objects of Bhakti, the Buddhas, 
were not eternal gods and that the ultimate reality, sub- 
stantial to the world, was impersonal. 

I have said that for people of predominantly somatotonic 
type, rituals involving rhythmical movement provide a 
particularly satisfying form of religious experience. It is 
with their muscles that they most easily obtain knowledge 
of the divine. Similarly, in people of viscerotoiuc habit 
religious experience tends naturally to take an emotional 
form. But it is difficult to have an emotional relation 
except with a person; die viscerotonic tend, therefore, to 
rationalize their temperamental preferences in terms of a 
personalistic theology. Their direct intuition, they might 
say, is of a personal God. But here a very significant 
fact comes to light (it is discussed at length in the next 
chapter and need only be mentioned here). Those who 
take the trouble to train themselves in the arduous technique' 
of mysticism always end, if diey go far enough in their 
work of recollection and meditation, by losing their 
intuitions of a personal God and having direct experience 
of an ultimate reality diat is impersonal. The experience 
of the great mystics of every age and country is there to 
prove that the theology associated with bhakti-marga is 
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inadequate, that it misrepresents the nature of ultimate 
reality. Those -who persist in having emotional relation- 
ships "with a God whom they believe to be personal are 
people who have never troubled to undertake the arduous 
training which alone makes possible the mystical union of 
the soul with the integrating principle of all being. To 
viscerotonics, with a craving for emotional experience, as 
also to somatotonics, with a craving for muscular ex- 
perience, such training must seem particularly arduous. 
Indeed, tlie genuine mystical intuition may be an experience 
which it is all but impossible for many people belonging 
to these psycho-physiological types ever to have. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that such people generally 
choose the types of religious experience they find most 
agreeable and easiest to have. 

The tlieology of bhakti-marga may be untrue; but it 
often produces very considerable results with great rapidity. 
In other words, the emotional method of religious self- 
education is demonstrably efiective. It should be remarked, 
however, that the emotional method of secular self- 
education is no less effective. In his volume, God or Man^ 
Professor Leuba has pointed out that startling conversions 
can take place without the question of religion ever arising; 
that the imitation of admired human models can produce 
desirable changes of character no less effectively than the 
imitation of divine models. The trouble with bhakti-marga 
is that it is really too effective by half. Devotion to any 
object of worship, however intrinsically grotesque or even 
evil, is capable of producing great changes in the character 
of the devotees — changes that, up to a point, are genuine 
ameliorations. Those who have followed the contemporary 
American cult of tlie negro man-god. Father Divine, must 
have been struck by the fact that many, probably most, of 
Father’s worshippers have undergone a striking ‘change of 
heart’ and are in many respects better men and women 
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than they were before their conversion to DivinismA 
But this improvement of character has very definite limita- 
tions. Divinists are committed by their theology to a 
belief in the perfection of Father. The commands of a 
perfect being should be obeyed. And, in fact, they are 
obeyed, even when — and this would seem to be the case 
in certain of the new church’s financial transactions — they 
are not in accord with the highest principles of morality. 
The abnormal is worthy of study because of the light it 
throws upon the normal. Divinisra is a kind of fantastic 
parody of a religion of personal devotion ; but just because 
it is a parody, it exhibits very clearly the dangers and 
defects, as well as the virtues, of bhakti-marga. Bhakti 
towards Father produced excellent results for just so long 
as Father himself behaved with perfect virtue, or as his 
followers attributed perfect virtue to him. The moment 
he ceased to be virtuous, or the moment non-virtuous 
actions were attributed to him under the mistaken belief 
that they were virtuous, the devodon of his followers 
ceased to be an influence for good in their lives and became 
an influence for evil. It is obvious that the obedient 
devotees or imitators of a person who either is, or is 
believed to be in some way evil, cannot themselves be 
wholly good. 

What applies to the worship of Father Divine, applies, 
mutatis mutandis^ to all other forms of hhakti-marga. 
Devotion to, and imitation of, a personal divinity provide 
worshippers with more energy to change tliemselves and 
the world around them than any other form of religious 
self-education. This is an empirical fact. Now, energy is 
a good thing provided it be well directed. Devotion to a 
personal deity produces a great deal of energy; does it 
also give a satisfactory direction to the energy produced.^ 

* See The Incredible Messiah., by Robert Allcrton Parker (New 
York, 1937). 
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A study of history shows that the results of worshipping 
a personality are by no means necessarily good. Indeed, 
the energy developed by devotion to a person has been 
directed to undesirable ends almost as often as to desirable 
ones. That this should be so is, in the very nature of the 
case, only to he expected. Devotion to a human person 
who is still alive, but who has been deified by general 
acclaim, can hardly fail to be disastrous in the long run. 
Bhakti-marga in regard to an Alexander the Great, a 
Napoleon, a Hitler may begin by producing certain desir- 
able changes in the worshippers; but it cannot fail to 
produce degenerative changes in the person worshipped. 
‘Power always corrupts,’ wrote Lord Acton. ‘Absolute 
power absolutely corrupts. All great men are bad.’ A 
deified man is morally ruined by the process of being 
worshipped. Those who adoringly obey and imitate him 
are making it inevitable, by their very adoration, that 
they shall obey and imitate a thoroughly bad, corrupted 
person. 

In cases where the adored man is no longer alive, 
adoration cannot corrupt its object. But . even the best 
human persons have their defects and limitations; and to 
these, if they happen to be dead, must be added the defects 
and limitations of their biographers. Thus, according to 
his very inadequate biographers, Jesus of Nazareth was 
never preoccupied with philosophy, art, music, or science, 
and ignored almost completely the problems of politics, 
economics and sexual relations. It is also recorded of 
him that he blasted a fig-tree for not bearing fruit out of 
season, that he scourged the shopkeepers in the temple 
precincts and caused a herd of swine to drown. Scrupu- 
lous devotion to and imitation of the person of Jesus have 
resulted only too frequently in a fatal tendency, on the 
part of earnest Christians, to despise artistic creation and 
philosophic thought; to disparage the enquiring intelli- 
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gence, to evade all long-range, large-scale problems of 
politics and economics, and to believe themselves justified 
in displaying anger, or, as tliey would doubtless prefer to 
call it, ‘ righteous indignation.’ 

In many cases devotion is directed, not to a living 
human person, nor to a human person who lived in the 
past, but to an eternal, omniscient, all-powerful God, who 
is regarded as being in some way a person. Even in this 
case hhakti-marga is apt to lead to unsatisfactory results. 
The theologians are at great pains to insist that the personal 
God is an absolutely perfect person; but, in spite of all 
their precautions, the ddty tends to be thought of by his 
adorers as being like the only kind of person of whom 
they have direct knowledge — tliat is to say, the human 
individual. This natural tendency to conceive of a personal 
God as a being similar to a human person is especially 
prevalent among Christians brought up on the Old 
Testament. In this remarkable compendium of Bronze- 
Age literature, God is personal to the point of being 
almost sub-human. Too often the believer has felt justified 
in giving way to his worst passions by the reflection that, 
in doing so, he is basing his conduct on that of a God 
who feels jealousy and hatred, cannot control his rage and 
behaves in general like a particularly ferocious oriental 
tyrant. The frequency with which men have identified 
the prompting of their own passions with the voice of an 
all-too-personal God is really appalling. The history of 
those sects which have believed that individuals could 
base their conduct upon the moment-to-moment guidance 
of a personal deity makes most depressing reading. From 
Thomas Schucker, the Swiss Anabaptist, who was divinely 
guided to cut off his brotlier’s head, and who actually did 
so in the sight of a large audience, including his own 
father and mother, down to Smyth-Pigott, who believed 
that he was God and who fathered upon the parlour-maid 
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rwo illegitimate children called respectively Power and 
Glory — the long succession of divinely justified cranks and 
lunatics and criminals comes marching down through 
history into the present time. Belief in a personal God 
has released an enormous amount of energy directed 
towards good ends; but it has probably released an equal 
amount of energy directed towards ends that were silly, 
or mad, or downright evil. It has also led to that enormous 
over-valuation of the individual ego, which is so charac- 
teristic of Western popular philosophy. All the great 
religions have taught the necessity of transcending per- 
sonality; but the Christians have made it particularly 
difficult for themselves to act upon this teaching. They 
have accompanied the injunction that men should lose 
their lives in order to save them by the assertion that 
God himself is a person and that personal values are the 
highest diat we can know, 

A personal deity tends to be regarded as completely 
transcendent, as somebody out there^ apart from the per- 
cipient and different from him. At various times in the 
history of Christendom, thinkers have insisted with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the incommensurable otherness of 
God. Augustine, Calvin, Kierkegaard and, in our own 
day, Barth have dwelt emphatically and at length upon 
this theme. The doctrine of the complete transcendence 
and otherness of God is probably untrue and its results 
in the lives of those who believed it have always been 
extremely undesirable. God being completely other is 
regarded as being capable of anything — even (in Kierke- 
gaard’s phrase) of the most monstrous ‘teleological sus- 
pensions of morality.’ Again, belief in the otherness of 
God entails belief that grace alone is effective in procuring 
salvation and that works and a systematic cultivation of the 
inner life are useless. There is nothing fortuitous in the 
fact that the first and most ruthless capitalists were men 
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brought up in the tradition of Calvinism. Believing that 
good works and the inner life were without any eternal 
significance, they gave up charity and self-education and 
turned all their attention to getting on in the world. 
Borrowing from the Old Testament the sordid doctrine 
that virtue deserves a material reward, they were able to 
amass wealth and oppress the poor with a thoroughly 
good conscience ; their wealth, they were convinced, was 
a sign of God’s favour, the other fellow’s poverty, of 
moral turpitude. 

It would be possible to multiply such instances of the 
disastrous practical effects of wrong metaphysical beliefs. 
‘All that we are,’ writes the author of the Dhammapada^ 
‘is the result of what we have thought.’ If we tliink 
wrongly, our being and our actions will be unsatisfactory. 
Thus, the Aztecs believed that the sun was a living person 
who required for his food the blood of human victims. 
If the blood were not provided in sufficient quantities, tlie 
sun would die and all life on the earth would come to an 
end. Therefore the Aztecs had to devote a great part of 
their energy to making war in order that they might have 
enough prisoners to satisfy the sun’s appetite. 

Another case. In the basement of the London Museum 
there hangs a broadsheet describing the trial in the late 
eighteen-thirties of two men who had been accused of 
homosexual practices. Condemning them, the judge 
pointed out that, by their crime, these two men were 
gravely endangering their country. Sodom had been 
destroyed because of sodomy. There was every reason 
to suppose that, if homosexuality were allowed to flourish 
there, London would suffer the same fate. It followed 
therefore that the two delinquents richly deserved their 
death. Accordingly it was ordered that they should be 
hanged — on a different scaffold from that on which the other 
criminals were executed, lest by their presence they should 
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somehow contaminate the relatively innocent murderers, 
coiners and housebreakers condemned at the same assize. 

Yet another instance. Hitlerian theology affirms that 
there is a Nordic race, inherently superior to all others. 
Hence it is right that Nordics should organize themselves 
for conquest and should do their best to exterminate 
people like the Jews, who are members of inferior races. 

It is worth remarking that, in all these cases, the pre- 
siding deity was personal. For the Aztecs the sun was a 
person, capable of feeling hunger for blood. The God, 
who, it was feared, would destroy London because of the 
sexual eccentricities of its male inhabitants, was the all-too- 
personal God of the Old Testament. Hitler’s God is a 
rejuvenated version of the Kaiser’s ‘old German God’ — 
a divine person deeply concerned in the fate of Bismarck’s 
empire and ready to fight on the side of its armies, as 
Athena fought on the side of the Greeks. Theological 
beliefs leading to undesirable conduct need not necessarily 
be associated with the dogma of the personality of God. 
But as a matter of historical fact, tlie more eccentric 
theological errors have very often been associated with a 
belief in God’s personality. This is only natural. A 
person has passions and caprices; and it is therefore 
natural that he should do odd things — clamour for the 
hearts of sacrificial victims, demand the persecution of tlie 
Jews, threaten destruction to whole cities because a few of 
their inhabitants happen to be homosexuals. 

The dangers of bhakti-marga are manifest; but un- 
fortunately the fact that its results are often pernicious 
does nothing to lessen its attractiveness to human beings 
of a certain psychological type. Many people enjoy the 
actual process of bhakti-marga too much to be able to pay 
any attention to its effects on themselves and on society 
at large. History shows that, where tlie emotional raetliod 
has once taken root, it tends to remain in possession of 
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the field. I have already mentioned tlie Bhagavata refor- 
mation which so profoundly changed the nature of Indian 
religion during the Middle Ages. To this day hhakti- 
marga retains the popularity it won between the twelfth 
and the fifteenth centuries. Japanese Buddhism, as readers 
of The Tale of Genji will recall, had become in Lady 
Murasaki*s day (at the beginning of the eleventh century) 
predominantly a religion of personal devotion. ‘The 
Indian founder of Buddhism,’ to quote Professor Gcden, 

‘ was hardly more than a figure and a name.’ Sakyamuni’s 
religion, a combination of karma-marga with, jhana-margay 
had been replaced by hhakti-marga directed towards Amida 
Buddha. ‘A reform movement was initiated in Japan in 
the thirteenth century, the object of which was to reinstate 
Sakyamuni in the supreme place. It proved, however, an 
entire failure.’ The way of devotion seemed more agree- 
able to the Japanese than the ways of knowledge and duty. 

In Christianity Shakti towards a personal being has 
always been the most popular form of religious practice. 
Up to the time of the Counter-Reformation, however, the 
way of knowledge (‘mystical theology’ as it is called in 
Christian language) w'as accorded an honourable place 
beside the way of devotion. From the middle of the 
sixteenth century onwards the way of knowledge came to 
be neglected and even condemned. We are told by 
Dom John Chapman that ‘Mercurian, who was general 
of the society (of Jesus) from 1573 to 1580, forbade the 
use of the works of Tauler, Ruysbroeck, Suso, Harphius, 
St. Gertrude, and St Mechtilde.’ Every effort was made 
by the Counter-Reformers to heighten the worshipper’s 
devotion to a personal divinity. The literary content of 
baroque art is hysterical, almost epileptic, in tlie violence 
of its emotionality. It even becomes necessary to call in 
physiology as an aid to feeling. The ecstasies of the 
saints are represented by seventeenth-century artists as 
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being frankly sexual. Seventeenth-century drapery writhes 
like so much tripe. In the equivocal personage of Margaret 
Mary Alacocque, seventeenth-century piety pores over a 
bleeding and palpitating heart. From this orgy of emotion- 
alism and sensationalism Catholic Christianity seems never 
completely to have recovered. 

The significance of hhakti in its relation to cosmological 
belief is discussed in the next chapter. Our business 
here is only with its psychological and social aspects. 
Its results, as we have already seen, are generally good 
up to a certain point, but bad beyond that point. 
Nevertheless, hhakti is so enjoyable, especially to people 
of viscerotonic habit, that it is bound to survive. In our 
own day a majority of Europeans find it intellecmally 
impossible to pay devotion to the supernatural persons 
who were the objects of worship during the Counter- 
Reformation period. But the desire to worship persists, 
the process of worshipping still retains its attraction. The 
masses continue to tread the path of devotion; but the 
objects of this hhakti are no longer saints and a personal 
God; they are the personified nation or class, and the 
deified Leader. The change is wholly for the worse. 

It is clear that, given the existence of viscerotonic and 
somatotonic types, religious practices of the emotional and 
physiological kind will always be popular. Physiological 
practices can adapt themselves to almost any sort of belief. 
The emotional method, on the other hand, inevitably 
imposes upon those who practise it a personalistic theology. 
Those who enjoy hhakti can never be persuaded to give 
up their pleasurable practices and the belief correlated 
with them. In these circumstances, what is the rational 
idealist to do? So far as I can see, he has two main tasks. 
He must do his best to advertise the fact that the physio- 
logical and the emotional are not the only methods of 
religious self-education, and especially that there is an 
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alternative to bhakti and the almost certainly false beliefs 
with which bhakti is always associated. Owing to the 
disparagement during recent centuries of mystical theology, 
or the way of knowledge, many religiously minded 
Europeans are not even aware that an alternative to bhakti 
exists. The existence of that alternative must be pro- 
claimed and its practical uses and cosmological implications 
set forth. The second task before the rational idealist is 
the harder of the two. Accepting as inevitable the con- 
tinued existence of a large residuum of practisers of 
bhakti-marga^ he will have to do all in his power to turn 
this irrepressible stream of bhakti into the channels in 
which it will do the least mischief. For example, it is 
manifest that bhakti directed towards deified leaders and 
personified nations, classes or parties must result in evil, 
not only for society, but ultimately (whatever the im- 
mediate good effects in regard to the minor virtues) for the 
individual as well. T o repeat this obvious fact in and out 
of season is perhaps the most wearisome but also the most 
necessary of the tasks which the rational idealist must 
undertake. Towards the transcendental religions his atti- 
tude should be discriminatingly critical. The point that 
he must always remember and of which he must remind 
the world is that, whenever God is thought of, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, as the commander-in-chief rather than 
as the order of the army — as a transcendent person rather 
than as an immanent-and-also-transcendent principle of 
integration — persecution always tends to arise. It is an 
extremely significant fact that, before the coming of the 
Mohammedans, there was virtually no persecution in India. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in 
the first half of the seventh century and has left a circum- 
stantial account of his fourteen-year stay in the country, 
makes it clear that Hindus and Buddhists lived side by 
side without any show of violence. Each party attempted 
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the conversion of the other; but the methods used were 
those of persuasion and argument, not those of force. 
Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism is disgraced by any- 
thing corresponding to the Inquisition; neither was ever 
guilty of such iniquities as the Albigensian crusade or such 
criminal lunacies as the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Moslems who invaded India 
brought with them the idea of a God who was not the 
order of the army of being, but its general. Bhakti towards 
this despotic person was associated with wholesale slaughter 
of Buddhists and blindus. Similarly hhakti towards the 
personal God of Christianity has been associated, through- 
out the history of that religion, with the wholesale slaughter 
of pagans and the retail torture and murder of heretics. 
It is the business of the rational idealist to harp continually 
upon this all-important fact. In this way, perhaps, he may 
be able to mitigate the evil tendencies which history shows 
to be inherent in the way of devotion and the correlated 
belief in a personal deity. 

It has been necessary to dwell at considerable length on 
the subject of the emotional method of religious self- 
education, for the good reason that this method possessed, 
and still possesses, very great historical importance. To 
the third method of religious self-education, the method 
of meditation, I must also devote a good deal of space. 
It is important not only historically, because of its influence 
on the affairs of men, but also metaphysically, because of 
the light it throws on the nature of ultimate reality. With 
its metaphysical significance I shall deal in the next chapter. 
In this place I am concerned mainly with the social and 
psychological results of the methods.^ 

^ For further information on the subject consult A. Tillyard, 
Religious Exercises', Bede Frost, The Art of Mental Prayer-, and the 
anonymous Concentration and Meditation, published by the Buddhist 
Lodge, London. All these contain bibliographies. 
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The method of meditation has often been used in con- 
junction with the emotional and physiological methods. 
In its purest form, however, it would seem to be quite 
independent of either. It is possible for meditation to be 
practised by those who are neither extreme ascetics nor 
Hatha-Yogis, and also by those who do not believe in a 
personal God. Indeed, it might even be argued that it is 
impossible for those who do believe in a personal God 
ever adequately to practise meditation or to have a genuine 
mystical experience. Of this I shall have more to say 
later. Meanwhile, we must concern ourselves with the 
practical aspects of the subject. From a humanistic point 
of view, what precisely is the point and purpose of medi- 
tation.^ The following words from Professor Irving 
Babbitt’s very valuable essay on Buddha and the Occident 
supply the answer. ‘We come here to what is for Buddha 
fundamental in religion. To many things that have been 
regarded as indispensable by other faiths — for example, 
prayer and belief in a personal deity — he grants a secondary 
place or even no place at all; but without the act of re- 
collection or spiritual concentration he holds that the 
religious life cannot subsist at all.’ Speaking of Buddhist 
love and compassion. Professor Babbitt remarks that they 
can, like Nirvana, ‘be understood only in connection with 
the special form of activity that is put forth in meditation. 
Buddhist love does not well forth spontaneously from the 
namral man, but is, like Christian charity, the super- 
natural virtue par excellence. The current confusion on 
this point is perhaps the most striking outcome of the 
sentimentalism of the eighteenth century, and of the 
emotional romanticism of the nineteenth century that 
prolonged it. This confusion may be defined psycho- 
logically as a tendency to substitute for a super-rational 
concentration of will a sub-rational expansion of feeling.’ 
The function, tlien, of meditation is to help a man to 
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put forth a special quality of will. (‘ Meditation/ says San 
Pedro de Alcantara, ‘is nothing but a discourse addressed 
by the intellect to the will.’) This special quality of will, 
which is peculiar to man, must be regarded as a fact of 
observation and experience. How shall this fact be ex- 
plained ? The Christian, as Babbitt points out, explains it 
in terms of divine grace, as something imparted from some 
supernatural source existing outside the individual. The 
Buddhist affirms that ‘self is the lord of self’ and sees the 
super-rational will as something latent in the individual 
psyche, a potentiality that any man, if he so desires and 
knows how, can actualize either in his present existence or 
(more probably, since the road to enlightenment is long 
and steep) in some future life. We see, then, that from a 
humanistic point of view, meditation is a particularly 
effective method of self-education. 


Rites and ceremonials are essentially social activities. 
(The person who wishes to perform rites in private is 
generally the victim of a compulsion neurosis, which 
forces him, as Dr. Johnson was forced, to live his life to 
the accompaniment of elaborate gesticulations and formulas.) 
They provide, among other things, a mechanism by means 
of which people having a common emotional concern may 
have their sense of solidarity revived. Ritual is a kind of 
emotional cement which can give cohesion to great masses 
of people. 

Physiological religion may be either solitary or social. 
Thus, considerable numbers of individuals can take part in 
a religious dance; but where the training is by mearis of 
ascetic practices or the acquisition of conscious control 
over hitherto unconscious physical processes, it must in 
the nature of things be solitary. 

In the same way emotional religion may be either sqlitary 
or social. The attempt to establish an emotional relation- 
ship with a divine person may be made either alone or in 
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the company of othefs. In the latter case some form of 
ritual is frequently made to serve, as it were, as a channel 
along which the shared emotion of the worshippers may 
flow towards its object. 

Meditation is generally practised in solitude; but there 
is also such a thing as group meditation. The conditions 
for successful group meditation are as follows. First, the 
group must not exceed a certain size, otherwise it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that its members will attain to that in- 
tuition of solidarity with one another and with something 
greater than themselves, which it is the purpose of group 
meditation to achieve. Second, the individuals composing 
the group must be exercised in the art of recollection and 
have some experience of its good results. A group into 
which children are admitted, or which contains adults 
who, however well intentioned, do not know how to 
practise recollection, nor what is its value when practised, 
is practically certain to achieve nothing. Neglecting to 
study the psychology of their religion, the Quakers have 
often made the mistake of attempting group meditation in 
meetings of unwieldy size, disturbed by the presence of 
fidgeting children and untrained adults. Such meetings 
are almost always a failure. Not all Quaker meetings, 
however, are failures. Where conditions are favourable, 
the purpose of group meditation is still achieved, just as 
it was in the early days of Quakerism. Group meditation 
is known among the Hinayana Buddhists of Ceylon and 
the Mahayana Buddhists of Tibet. In Japan the Zen monks 
practise recollection all together, each in his appointed 
place in the meditation hall of the monastery. Group 
meditation is also practised by certain Moslem dervishes 
in Asia Minor — or at least was practised by them, until 
Kemal Ataturk saw fit, a few years ago, to hang them all. 

It is worth while, in this context, to expand a statement 
made in an earlier chapter to the effect that all dictators 
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and, in general, all politically minded reformers, are pro- 
foundly distrustful of the mystic. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. ‘Religion,’ in Professor Whitehead’s 
words, ‘ is world loyalty.’ There is a ‘ connection between 
universality and solitariness,’ inasmuch as ‘universality 
is a disconnection from immediate surroundings.’ But 
disconnection from immediate surroundings is precisely 
what the politician, especially the dictatorial politician who 
thinks in terms of class and nation, cannot tolerate. All 
the dictators, whatever their colour, have attacked religion. 
Where the dictatorship is revolutionary, this hostility to 
religion is due in part to the fact that, as a political institution, 
the Church is generally on the side of the vested interests. 
But even where, as in Germany, the dictatorship supports 
and is supported by the vested interests, hostility to 
religion is hardly less intense than in countries where the 
dictatorship is revolutionary. In Italy, it is true, Mussolini 
has made his peace with the Church — but has made it on 
his own terms. The Church has received a few square 
miles of independent territory ; but Mussolini has taken in 
exchange the Church’s influence over the Italian mind. 
Italy, then, is only an apparent exception to the rule. Any 
religion — whether theistic, pantheistic or, like Buddhism, 
atheistic — which trains men to be non-attached to the 
‘things of this world’ and which teaches them loyalty to 
the integrating principle of the universe is anathema to 
the dictator, who demands of his subjects intense attach- 
ment, in the form of a frenzied nationalism, and a loyalty 
addressed exclusively to himself and the State of which he 
is the head. The dictator and, in general, the politician 
cannot admit an individual’s right to universality and 
solitariness. He demands that all men shall be passionately 
gregarious and parochial. Hence Hitler’s persecution of 
Christians, Protestant and Catholic alike j hence Russia’s 
anti-God campaigns ; hence the liquidation of the mystical 
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sects of dervishes, not only by Kcmal, but also by Ibn 
Saud; hence Mussolini’s machiavellian use of religion as 
an instrument of government, hence his policy of making 
God play second fiddle to Caesar, hence the care he tffkes 
that the young shall not be taught monotheistic world 
loyalty, but only loyalty to the local idols, the nation, 
the Party and himself.^ 

I In Japan the ruling classes have used the technique of meditation 
to train the will in the service of militarism. Naval cadets were, 
perhaps still are, put through a course of Zen mind-training. Like 
all other instruments, this method can be misused by those who wish 
to do so. 



Chapter XlV 
BELIEFS 

I N the preceding chapters I have posed and attempted 
to answer three questions. First : what do we want to 
become ? Second : what are we now.^ Third : how do we 
propose to pass from our present condition to the condition 
we desire to reach ? Of these three questions, the third has 
been answered methodically, in a series of more or less 
elaborate discussions of ways and means. The second has 
been answered incidentally at different stages of tliese dis- 
cussions. The first, it will be remembered, was asked in 
the opening chapter and received only the briefest and most 
categorical answers. In what follows I propose to examine 
those answers — to consider the social ideals of the prophets 
and the personal ideals of the founders of religions in the 
light of what we know about the world. ‘All that we are, 
is the result of what we have thought.' Men live in accord- 
ance with their philosophy of life, their conception of the 
world. This is true even of the most thoughtless. It is 
impossible to live without a metaphysic. The choice that 
is given us is not between some Icind of metaphysic and no 
raetaphysic; it is always between a good metaphysic and 
a bad metaphysic, a metaphysic that corresponds reason- 
ably closely with obserwed and inferred reality and one 
that doesn’t. Logically, this discussion of the nature 
of the world should have preceded the discussion of the 
practical ways and means for modifying ourselves and 
the society in which we live. But the arrangement that 
is logically most correct is not always the most con- 
venient. For various reasons it has seemed to be 
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expedient to reserve this discussion of first principles 
to the last chapters. 

Let us begin by a summary, in the most general terms, 
of what we know about the world we live in. Science^ in f 
Meyerson’s phrase, is the reduction of diversity to identity.^ ' 
The diverse, the brute irrational fact, is given by our senses, ii 
But we are not content to accept diversity as so given. We 
have a hunger and thirst for explanation and, for the human 
mind, explanation consists in the discovery of idendty 
behind diversity. Any theory which postulates the exist- 
ence of identities behind diversities strikes us as being 
intrinsically plausible. 

Nature seems to satisfy the mind’s craving; for, upon 
investigation, it turns out that identities do in fact underlie 
apparent diversity. But explanation in these terms is never 
quite complete. The facts of sensation and of irreversible 
change in dme are irrationals which cannot be completely 
rationalized by reduction to identity. Science recognizes 
tlie specificity of things as well as their underlying sameness, 
Hegel’s mistake was to imagine that nature was wholly 
rational and therefore deducible a priori. It would be 
convenient if this were the case; but unfortunately it 
isn’t. 

The diversity of the material world has been reduced, so 
far as such reduction is possible, to an ultimate identity. 
All matter, according to the physicist, is built up, in a 
limited number of patterns, out of units of energy which, 
in isolation, seem to possess none of the qualities ordinarily 
associated with matter in the mass. Between a billion sub- 
atomic units and one sub-atomic unit there is a difference, 
not only of quantity, but also of quality. The natural 
sciences, such as physics, chemistry, biology, are concerned 
with matter as built up into varying degrees of patterned 
complexity. The specificity of things, immediately per- 
^ See Chapter U. 
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ceived by our senses, is found to be correlated with the 
number and the arrangement of ultimate units of energy. 

The material universe is pictured by science as composed 
of p diversity of patterns of a single substance. Common 
sense arbitrarily selects certain packets of patterned energy- 
units and regards diem as separate, individual existents. 
This proceeding would seem to be entirely unjustifiable. 
So-called separate, individual existents are dependent upon 
one another for their very being. They are interconnected 
by a network of relationships — electro-magnetic, gravi- 
tational, chemical and, in the case of sentient beings, mental. 
That network gives them their being and reality. An indi- 
vidual existent is nothing except in so far as it is a part of 
a larger whole. In other words, it is not an individual 
existent. The things we ordinarily call objects or indi- 
viduals — a tree, a man, a table — are not ‘concrete realities,’ 
as the romantic anti-intellectuals would have us believe. 
They are abstractions from a reality that consists, as sys- 
tematic investigation reveals, of a network of relations 
between the interdependent parts of an incalculably greater 
whole. A man, for example, is what he is only in virtue of 
his relationship with the surrounding universe. His entire 
existence is conditioned by his neighbourhood to the earth, 
with its powerful gravitational field; radiations of many 
kinds make him dependent on distant heavenly bodies ; he 
is the /ecus of a continuous process of chemical exchange ; 
mentally, he is related to and conditioned by the minds of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. The common-sense 
claim that we live among, and ourselves are, independent 
existents is based upon ignorance. In present circum- 
stances, however, those who insist on talking of men and 
women as though they were ‘concrete’ independent exist- 
ents can excuse themselves on the ground that such a 
description, though incorrect, is less misleading than that 
of the political theorists who consider that human beings 
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should be sacrificed to such entities as ‘the nation/ ‘the 
state/ ‘the party/ ‘ the destiny of the race’ and so on. The 
truth is that there are many different levels of abstraction 
from reality. The entities with which political theory deals 
belong to a higher order of abstraction than do the separate, 
individual existents of common sense — are more remote, 
that is to say, from concrete reality, which consists of the 
interdependent parts of a totality. The monstrous evils 
which arise when remote abstractions, like ‘nation’ and 
‘state’ are regarded as realities more concrete and of greater 
significance than human beings may be remedied, in some 
measure, by the insistence on the relative concreteness of 
individual men and women. But this last doctrine is itself 
the source of very great evils, which cannot be remedied 
until we recognize, and choose to act upon, the truth that 
the ‘ individual ’ is also an abstraction from reality. Separate, 
individual existents are illusions of common sense. Scien- 
tific investigation reveals (and these findings, as we shall 
see later on, are confirmed by the direct intuition of the 
trained mystic and contemplative) that concrete reality con- 
sists of the interdependent parts of a totality and that 
independent existents are merely abstractions from that 
reality. 

Recent scientific investigations have made it clear that 
the world of sense experience and of common sense is only 
a small part of the world as a whole. It is small for two 
reasons: first, because we are, confined to a particular point 
in space and have scarcely any knowledge by direct acquain- 
tance and little knowledge even by inference of the con- 
ditions prevailing in distant parts of the universe; second, 
because the organs by means of which we establish direct 
communication with the outside world are incapable of 
apprehending the whole of reality. This second limitation 
is of more significance than the first. Even if we were able 
to make voyages of exploration through interstellar space, 
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we should still be incapable of seeing electro-magnetic 
vibrations shorter than those we now perceive as violet or 
longer than those of which we are conscious as red. We 
should still be unable actually to see or feel even so large an 
ob^ct as a molecule. The shortest instant of time per- 
ceptible to us would still be a large fraction of a second. 
We should still be stone deaf to all sounds above a certain 
pitch. We should still be without the faculties that enable 
migrating birds to find their way. And so on. Every 
animal species inhabits a home-made universe, hollowed out 
of the real world by means of its organs of perception and 
its intellectual faculties. In man’s case the intellectual facul- 
ties are so highly developed that he is able, unlike the other 
animals, to infer the existence of the larger world enclosing 
his private universe. He cannot see beyond the violet; but 
he knows by inference that ultra-violet radiations exist and 
he is even able to make practical use of these radiations 
which sense and common sense assure him do not exist. 
The universe in which we do our daily living is the product 
of our limitations. We ourselves have made it, selecting it 
(because we wished to or were incapable of doing other- 
wise) from a total reality much larger than, and qualitatively 
different from, the universe of common sense. To this 
most important of fundamental scientific discoveries I shall 
have occasion to return, in another context, later on. 

So much for the scientific picture of the material world. 
The scientific picture of mind is unformnately much less 
clearly outlined. Indeed, there is no single scientific picture 
of mind ; there are several irreconcilably different pictures. 
Some scientific investigators insist that mind is merely an 
epiphenomenon of matter; that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile ; that the very notion of conscious- 
ness can be discarded altogether and that all mental activity 
can be explained in terms of conditioned reflexes ; that the 
mind is nothing but an instrument, forged during the course 
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of evolution, for securing food, sexual satisfaction and the 
conditions of physical survival. Others, on the contrary, 
argue that die phenomena investigated by science are to a 
considerable extent constructs of the investigating cop- 
sciousness that mind* cannot be determined by a ‘matcer’ 
vhich is dself in part a creation of mind ; that mind is a 
fundamerlil reality in the universe and is consequently able 
to pass vwd judgments about the nature of the world ; that 
the laws R thought are also laws of things. Which of these 
two partifi is in the right In this context one fact emerges 
as highhfcgnificant. All men of science, whatever their 
views, c&fr^stently act as though they believed in the ability 
of the h' intellect, using the method of logic, to make 
true jud^^^^hts about the nature of the world. Such is the 
behavio'^ of the Beha^tiourist. But, according to his 
own A-he Behaviourik (like the other disparagers of 
f Itight to behav^ 1 ' 
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not phenomena but ‘ epiphenomena,’ facts of consciousness) 
they should feel themselves justified in maldng inductions 
about all phenomena past, present and future., constitutes 
in^ itself a sufficient denial of the validity of ‘ rothing-but’ 
juclgments concerning the nature of’the mind. All science 
is based upon an act of faith — faith in the valility of the 
mind’s logical processes, faith in the ultimate emlicability 
of the world, faith that the laws of thought cl' laws of 
things. In practice, I repeat, if not always in tlpry, such 
conceptions are fundamental i :o all scientific actlity. For 
the rest, scientists are opporti’mists. They wil^ass from 
a common-sense view of the, world to advat I idealist 


theories, making use of one o;r the other accc 
field of study in which they dre at work. U 
few scientists in these days of [specialization a, 
upon to work in more than ond small field of s' 
there is a tendency on the parjt of individual 
accept as true particular theoiVies which , are 
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physical foundations of scieno 
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a complaint as dental caries may be due to mental causes 
was maintained in a paper read before the American Dental 
Congress in 1937. The author pointed out that children 
living on a perfectly satisfactory diet may still suffer from 
dental decay. In such cases, investigation generally sli’ows 
that the child’s life at home or at school is in some way 
unsatisfactory. The teeth decay because their owner is 
under mental strain. 

Mind not only makes sick, it also cures. An optimistic 
patient has more chance of getting well than a patient who 
is worried and unhappy. The recorded instances of faith- 
healing include cases in which even organic diseases were 
cured almost instantaneously. 

Experimenters in hypnotism have shown that it is pos- 
sible to raise a blister by merely telling a deeply hypnotized 
subject that he is being burnt. The metal which touches 
the skin is cold ; but the subject feels pain and displays all 
the physical symptoms of a burn. Conversely, hypnotism 
can be used to produce anaesdiesia, even in major opera- 
tions. Thus, in the late forties of last century, James 
Esdaile performed over two hundred operations upon 
patients anaesthetized by means of hypnosis. Esdaile’s 
surgical technique was pre-Listerian ; nevertheless, the mor- 
tahty among his hypnotized patients was extremely low. 

Systematic researches designed to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of telepathy have been conducted at intervals during 
the last fifty years. Of these the most recent and the most 
considerable are those which Professor Rhine has been 
carrying out at Duke University in North Carolina. Rhine’s 
work, which has been successfully repeated by several other 
investigators, leaves no doubt as to the existence of tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance and very little doubt as to the exist- 
ence of pre-vision. In his presidential address delivered 
before tlie Society for Psychical Research in 1936, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad discusses the problems raised by tele- 
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pathy. How does telepathy work? That it is not a 
physical process akin to radio transmission is obvious; for 
the strength of the messages does not diminish with distance. 
After discussing various other alternatives, Professor Broad 
concludes that it is probably necessary to postulate the 
existence of some kind of purely mental medium, in which 
individual minds are bathed, as in a land of non-physical 
ether. If there is such a thing as pre-vision, we must pre- 
sume that this mental medium has its existence outside time. 
It would seem, then, that mind, or at any rate something of 
a mental nature — a ‘psychic factor’ within a psychic 
medium — exists independently of the body and of the 
spatial and temporal conditions of bodily life. 

I have considered the scientific picture of the material 
world and the scientific pictures of mind. It is now time to 
consider the scientific picture of the history of this mental- 
material conglomerate. The only part of the universe with 
which we have direct acquaintance is this planet. It is also 
die only part of the universe in which we can study life and 
consciousness. How far are we justified in drawing infer- 
ences about the general nature of things from the inferences 
previously drawn from the rather scanty evidence about 
the history of life on this planet? It is hard indeed to say. 
We have seen that matter on the earth seems to be built 
up from the same energy-units as constitute matter in 
remote parts of the universe and that the laws of thought 
are laws of filings, not only here, but, to all appearance, also 
there. This being so, to generalize from our inferences 
regarding the nature of our planetary history would seem 
to be a process that is at any rate not completely illegitimate. 
Meanwhile, however, we have to discover what the nature 
of that history is. 

I am not qualified to discuss the methods of evolution, 
nor, in the present context, does there seem to be any good 
reason for embarking upon such a discussion. For our 
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particular purposes, the results of evolution are more signifi- 
cant than the mechanism by which those results were 
achieved. In regard to this mechanism, the evidence avail- 
able seems to point to the conclusion that mutation, hybrid- 
ization, retardation of growth and fcetalization (which are 
themselves the products of mutation), and natural selection 
are sufficient to account for evolutionary change and that 
it is unnecessary to invoke such concepts as orthogenesis 
or the inheritance of acquired characters. Lamarckism has 
often been supported by those who are anxious to vindicate 
the pre-eminence of mind in the world. But, as Haldane 
has pointed out, these crusaders are really doing a dis- 
service to their cause. If characters acquired as the result 
of more or less intelligently directed effort are inherited, 
then we should expect evolution to be a rapid process, But 
in fact it is extremely slow. If evolution is due to ‘ cunning’ 
rather than ‘luck,’ then the cunning must be of a pretty 
feeble kind; for it has brought life a relatively short way 
in a very long time. In fact, the evidence for Lamarckism 
is extremely inadequate. (Neither Lamarckism nor the 
orthogenetics theory seems to be compatible with the fact 
that most mutations are demonstrably deleterious.) Mind, 
as we know, can affect the body profoundly and in a great 
variety of ways. But, as a matter of empirical fact, this 
power of affecting the body is limited. To modify the 
arrangement of the genes must be numbered, it would 
seem, among the things it cannot do. 

There is only one other point in regard to the mechanism 
of selection about which I need speak in the present context. 
Competition, when it exists, is of two kinds: between 
members of different species (inter-specific) and between 
members of the same species (intra-specific). Intra-specific 
selection is commoner among abundant species tlian among 
species with a small membership and plays a more important 
part in their evolution. Many of the results of natural 
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selection are demonstrably deleterious, and this is found to 
be the case above all where the selection has been brought 
about by intra-specific competition. For example, intra- 
specific competition leads to an excessively precise adapta- 
tion 'to a given set of circumstances' — in other words, to 
excessive specialization which, as we shall see later on, is 
always inimical to genuine biological progress. Haldane 
regards all intra-specific competition as being, on the whole, 
biologically evil. Competition between adults of the same 
species tends to ‘render the species as a whole less success- 
ful in coping with its environment. . . . The special adapta- 
tions favoured by intra-specific competition divert a certain 
amount of energy from other functions.’ Man has now 
little to fear from competition with other species. His 
worst enemies outside his own species are insects and 
bacteria; and even with these he has been, and doubtless 
will continue to be, able to deal successfully. For man, 
competition is now predominantly intra-specific. A dis- 
passionate analysis of the circumstances in which the human 
race now lives makes it clear that most of this intra-specific 
competition is not imposed by any kind of biological neces- 
sity, but is entirely gratuitous and voluntary. In other 
words, we are wantonly and deliberately pursuing a policy 
which we need not pursue and which we have the best 
scientific reasons for supposing to be disastrous to the 
species as a whole. We are using our intelligence to adapt 
ourselves more and more effectively to the modern con- 
ditions of intra-specific competition. We are doing our 
best to develop a militaristic ‘hypertely,’ to become, in 
other words, dangerously specialized in the art of killing 
our fellows- 

Evolution has resulted in the world as we know it to- 
day. Is there any reason for regarding this world as superior 
to the world of earlier geological epochs ? In other words, 
can evolution be regarded as a genuine progress.^ These 
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questions can be answered, with perfect justification, in the 
affirmative. Certain properties, which it is impossible not 
to regard as valuable, have been developed in the course of 
evolution. The lower forms of life persist more or less 
unchanged j but among the higher forms there has b(fen a 
definite trend towards greater control and greater independ- 
ence of the physical environment. Beings belonging to the 
highest forms of life have increased their capacity for self- 
regulation, have created an internal environment capable of 
remaining stable throughout very great changes in the 
outer world, have equipped themselves with elaborate 
machinery for picking up knowledge of the outer world, as 
well as of the inner, and have developed a wonderfully 
effective instrument for dealing with that knowledge. 
Evolutionary progress is of two kinds : general, all-round 
progress and one-sided progress in a particular direction. 
This last leads to specialization. From the evidence pro- 
vided by the study of fossils and living forms, we are justi- 
fied in inferring that any living form which has gone in for 
one-sided progress thereby makes it impossible for itself to 
achieve generalized progress. Nothing fails like success; 
and creatures which have proved eminently successful in 
specializing themselves to perform one sort of task and to 
live in one sort of environment are by that very fact 
foredoomed to ultimate failure. 

Failure may take the form of extinction, or alternatively, 
of survival and adaptive radiation into forms that reach a 
relatively stable position and become incapable of further 
development, since such development would imperil the 
equilibrium existing between the living creature and its 
environment. Only one species, of all the millions that 
exist and have existed, has hitherto resisted the temptation 
to specialize. Sooner or later' all the rest have succumbed 
and have thus put themselves out of the running in the 
evolutionary race. This is,' true even of the mammals. 
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After achieving a stable inner environment, placental and, 
in some cases, monotocous birth, highly developed sense 
organs, and a tvell co-ordinated nervous system, all but one 
proceeded to specialize and so to shut themselves off from 
the possibility of further progress. ‘Man alone kept him- 
self free from specialization and was therefore able to go 
on progressing in the direction of greater awareness, greater 
intelligence, greater control over environment. Moreover, 
alone of all living beings upon this planet he is in a position 
to advance from his present position. If man were to 
become extinct, it seems certain that no other existing 
animal would be able to develop into a being comparable 
to man for control over or independence of environment, 
for capacity to know the world and its own mind. 

What are the general conclusions to be drawn from the 
scientific picture of life’s history on this planet.^ There is 
no need, in this context, to consider any of the lov/er forms 
of life. It is enough to point out, for example, that cold- 
bloodedness limits the power of any animal to become 
independent of its environment; that effective control over 
the environment is impossible for animals of less than a 
certain size; that some animals are not only too small but 
are predestined, as the arthropods are predestined by their 
system of tracheal breathing, to remain small to the end of 
the chapter; tliac absolute smafiness limits the size of the 
nervous system and so, apparently, of the amount of mental 
power which any animal can dispose of. And so forth. We 
can sum the matter up by saying that progress can be 
achieved only by the highest types of animal life. 

Even among these highest tj'pes evolution can continue 
to be a genuine progress only vyhen certain conditions are 
fulfilled. Let us enumerate tHe most important of these 
conditions. 

First of all, an organism must advance, so to speak, along 
the whole biological front and' not with one part of itself or 
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in one particular direction only. One-sided specialized 
advance is incompatible with genuine progress. But one- 
sided specialist advance is encouraged, as we have seen, by 
intra-specific competition. This brings us to the second of 
our conditions, whicll is that intra-specific competitioif shall 
be reduced to a minimum. Progress is dependent on the 
preponderance of intra-specific co-operation over intra- 
specific competition. Other things being equal, that species 
will make most progress whose members are least com- 
bative, most inclined to work together instead of against 
one another. The third condition of biological progress is 
intelligence. There can be no effective co-operation on any 
level above the instinctive except among creatures which 
are aware of one another’s needs and are able to communi- 
cate with one another. (It is worth noting that intelligence 
cannot be developed except on the fulfilment of certain 
physiological and mechanical conditions. These conditions 
have been set forth by Elliot Smith and other authorities. 
For example, among the conditions of human intelligence 
must be numbered man’s erect carriage and the consequent 
development of the hand.) 

Intelligence is essential; but intelligence cannot function 
properly where it is too often or too violently interfered 
with by the emotions, impulses and emotionally charged 
sensations. The sensations most heavily charged with emo- 
tional content are sensations of smell. Man’s sense of smell 
is relatively poor and this apparent handicap has proved to 
be an actual advantage to him.^ Instead of running round 
like a dog, sniffing at lamp-posts and becoming deeply 
agitated by what he smells on them, man is able to stand 
away from the world and use his eyes and his wits, relatively 
unmoved. Nor is this all. His power of inhibiting emotion 

^ Eiliot Smith has shown that the parts of the human brain cor- 
related with the higher intellectual fimctions have developed at the 
expense of the olfactory centre. 
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once aroused is evidently much greater than that of most 
other animals. When a human baby was brought up with 
a baby chimpanzee (see The Ape and the Child, by Professor 
and Mrs. Kellogg), it was found that the chimpanzee’s 
intelligence, at least during the first eighteen months of Hfe, 
was more or less equal to the human’s. On the contrary, 
its power of inhibiting emotion was far lower and it was 
consequently unable very often to make use of its intelli- 
gence. (For example, when its parents went away, the 
baby would cry for a few minutes, then settle down cheer- 
fully to play; the ape would be inconsolable for several 
hours, during which it was incapable of doing anything 
else but grieve.) Animals are almost as heavily handi- 
capped by excess of emotionality as by a lack of intelligence. 
It is this excess of emotionality which has made it impossible 
for all animals except man to pass from emotional to con- 
ceptual speech. Beasts can ra^e noises expressive of their 
feelings ; but they cannot make noises which stand for 
objects and ideas as such, objects and ideas considered apart 
from the desires and emotions they arouse. Conceptual 
speech- made possible the development of disinterested 
thinking, and the capacity to think disinterestedly was 
responsible for the development of conceptual speech. 

No account of the scientific picture of the world and its 
history would be complete unless it contained a reminder 
of the fact, frequently forgotten by scientists themselves, 
that this picture does not even claim to be comprehensive. 
From the world we actually live in, the world that is given 
by our senses, our intuitions of beauty and goodness, our 
emotions and impulses, our moods and sentiments, the man 
of science abstracts a simplified private universe of things 
possessing only those qualities which used to be called 
‘ primary.’ Arbitrarily, because it happens to be convenient ; 
because his methods do not allow him to deal with the 
immense complexity of reality, he selects from the whole 
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of experience only those elements which can be weighed, 
measured, numbered, or which lend themselves in any 
other way to mathematical treatment. By using this 
technique of simplification and abstraction, the scientist has 
succeeded to an astonishing degree in understanding and 
dominating the physical environment. The success was 
intoxicating and, with an illogicality which, in the circum- 
stances, was doubtless pardonable, many scientists and 
philosophers came to imagine that this useful abstraction 
from reality was reality itself. Reality as actually experi- 
enced contains intuitions of value and significance, contains 
love, beauty, mystical ecstasy, intimations of godhead. 
Science did not and still does not possess intellectual 
instruments with which to deal with these aspects of reality. 
Consequently it ignored them and concentrated its atten- 
tion upon such aspects of the world as it could deal with 
by means of arithmetic, geometry and the various branches 
of higher mathematics. Our conviction that the world is 
meaningless is due in part to the fact (discussed in a later 
paragraph) that the philosophy of meaninglessness lends 
itself very effectively to furthering the ends of erotic or 
political passion; in part to a genuine intellectual error — 
the error of identifying the world of science, a world from 
which all meaning and value has been deliberately excluded, 
with ultimate reality. It is worth while to quote in this 
context the words with which Hume closes his Enquiry. 
Tf we take in our hand any volume — of divinity, or school 
metaphysics, for instance — let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number.'' No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning 
matter of fact and existence.'' No. Commit it then to the 
flames; for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illu- 
sion.’ Hume mentions only divinity and school meta- 
physics ; but his argument would apply just as cogently to 
poetry, music, painting, sculpture and all ethical and reli- 
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gious teaching. Hamlet contains no abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number and no experimental reason 
concerning evidence ; nor does the Hammerklavier Sonata, 
nor Donatello’s David, nor the Tao Te Chingy nor The 
Following of Christ. Commit them therefore to the flames ; 
for they can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion. 

We are living now, not in the delicious intoxication 
induced by the early successes of science, hut in a rather 
grisly morning-after, when it has become apparent that 
what triumphant science has done hitherto is to improve 
the means for achieving unimproved or actually deteriorated 
ends. In this condition of apprehensive sobriety we are 
able to see that the contents of literature, art, music — even 
in some measure of divinity and school metaphysics — are 
not sophistry and illusion, but simply those elements of 
experience which scientists chose to leave out of account, 
for the good reason that they had no intellectual methods 
for dealing with them. In the arts, in philosophy, in reli- 
gion men are trying — doubtless, without complete success 
— to describe and explain the non-measurable, purely quali- 
tative aspects of reality. Since the time of Galileo, scientists 
have admitted, sometimes explicitly, but much more often 
by implication, that they are incompetent to discuss such 
matters. The scientific picture of the world is what it is 
because men of science combine this incompetence with 
certain special competences. They have no right to claim 
that this product of incompetence and specialization is a 
complete picture of reality. As a matter of historical fact, 
however, this claim has constantly been made. The suc- 
cessive steps in the process of identifying an arbitrary 
abstraction from reality with reality itself have been 
described, very fully and lucidly, in Burtt’s excellent 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science', and it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to develop the theme any 
further. All that I need add is the fact that, in recent years, 
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many men of science have come to realize that the scientific 
picture of the world is a partial one — the product of their 
special competence in mathematics and their special incom- 
petence to deal systematically with aesthetic and moral 
values, religious experiences and intuitions of significance. 
Unhappily, novel ideas become acceptable to the less intel- 
ligent members of society only with a very considerable 
time-lag. Sixty or seventy years ago the majority of 
scientists believed — and the belief often caused them con- 
siderable distress — that the product of their special incom- 
petence was identical with reality as a whole. To-day this 
belief has begun to give way, in scientific circles, to a 
different and obviously truer conception of the relation 
between science and total experience. The masses, on the 
contrary, have just reached the point where the ancestors 
of to-day’s scientists were standing two generations back. 
They are convinced that the scientific picture of an arbitrary 
abstraction from reality is a picture of reality as a whole 
and that therefore the world is without meaning or value. 
But nobody likes living in such a world. To satisfy their 
hunger for meaning and value, they turn to such doctrines 
as Nationalism, Fascism and revolutionary Communism. 
Philosophically and scientifically, these doctrines are 
absurd but for the masses in every community, they have 
this great merit: they attribute the meaning and value 
that have been taken away from the world as a whole to 
the particular part of the world in which the believers 
happen to be living. 

These last considerations raise an important question, 
which must now be considered in some detail. Does the 
world as a whole possess the value and meaning that we 
constantly attribute to certain parts of it (such as human 
beings and their works) ; and, if so, what is the nature of 
that value and meaning,^ This is a question which, a few 
years ago, I should not even have posed. For, like so many 
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of my contemporaries, I took it for granted that there was 
no meaning. This was partly due to the fact that I shared 
the common belief that the scientific picture of an abstrac- 
tion from reality was a true picture of reality as a whole; 
partly also to other, non-intellectual reasons. I had motives 
for not wanting the world to have a meaning; consequently 
assumed that it had none, and was able without any difficulty 
to find satisfying reasons for this assumption. 

Most ignorance is vincible ignorance. We don’t know 
because we don’t want to know. It is our will that decides 
how and upon what subjects we shall use our intelligence. 
Those who detect no meaning in the world generally do so 
because, for one reason or another, it suits their books that 
the world should be meaningless. ' 

The behaviour of the insane is merely sane behaviour, a 
bit exaggerated and distorted. The abnormal casts a reveal- 
ing light upon the normal. Hence the interest attaching, 
among other madmen, to the extravagant figure of the 
Marquis de Sade. The Marquis prided himself upon being 
a thinker. His books, indeed,, contain more philosophy 
then pornography. The hungry smut-hound must plough 
tlirough long chapters of abstract speculation in order to 
find the cruelties and obscenities for which he hungers. 
De Sade’s philosophy was the philosophy of meaningless- 
ness carried to its logical conclusion. Life was without 
significance. Values were illusory and ideals merely the 
inventions of cunning priests and kings. Sensations and 
animal pleasures alone possessed reality and were alone 
worth living for. There was no reason why anyone should 
have the slighest consideration for anyone else. For those 
who found rape and murder amusing, rape and murder were 
fully legitimate activities. And so on. 

Why was the Marquis unable to find any value or signifi- 
cance in the world Was his intellect more piercing than 
that of other men.^ Was he forced by the acuity of his 
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vision to look through the veils of prejudice and super- 
stition to the hideous reality behind them? We may doubt 
it. The real reason why the Marquis could see no meaning 
or value in the world is to be found in those descriptions 
of fornications, sodcynies and tortures which alternate with 
the philosophizings of Justine and Juliette. In the ordinary 
circumstances of life, the Marquis was not particularly cruel; 
indeed, he is said to have got into serious trouble during 
the Terror for his leniency towards those suspected of anti- 
revolutionary sentiments. His was a strictly sexual perver- 
sion. It was for flogging actresses, sticking penknives into 
shop-girls, feeding prostitutes on sugar-plums impregnated 
with cantharides, that he got into trouble with the police. 
His philosophical disquisitions, which, lilte the porno- 
graphic day-dreams, were mostly written in prisons and 
asylums, were the theoretical justification of his erotic 
practices. Similarly his politics were dictated by the desire 
to avenge himself on those members of his family and his 
class who had, as he thought, unjustly persecuted him. He 
was enthusiastically a revolutionary — at any rate in theory ; 
for, as we have seen, he was too gentle in practice to satisfy 
his fellow-jacobins. His books are of permanent interest 
and value because they contain a kind of reducdo ad 
absurdum of revolutionary theory. Sade is not afraid to 
be a revolutionary to the bitter end. Not content with 
denying the particular system of values embodied in the 
ancien regime, he proceeds to deny the existence of any 
values, any idealism, any binding moral imperatives what- 
soever. He preaches violent revolution not only in the 
field of politics and economics, but (logical with the appal- 
ling logicality of the maniac) also in that of personal 
relations, including die most intimate of all, the relations 
between lovers. And, after all, why not? If it is legitimate 
to torment and kill in one set of circumstances, it must be 
equally legitimate to torment and kill in all other circum- 
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stances. De Sade is the one completely consistent and 
thoroughgoing revolutionary of history. 

If I have lingered so long over a maniac, it is because his 
madness illuminates the dark places of normal behaviour. 
No philosophy is completely disinterested. The pure love 
of truth is always mingled to some extent with the need, 
consciously or unconsciously felt by even the noblest and 
the most intelligent philosophers, to justify a given form 
of personal or social behaviour, to rationalize the traditional 
prejudices of a given class or community. The philosopher 
who finds meaning in the world is concerned, not only to 
elucidate that meaning, but also to prove that it is most 
clearly expressed in some established religion, some 
accepted code of morals. The philosopher who finds 
no meaning in the world is not concerned exclusively 
with a problem in pure metaphysics; he is also concerned 
to prove that there is no valid reason why he personally 
should not do as he wants to do, or why his friends should 
not seize political power and govern in the way that they 
find most advantageous to themselves. The voluntary, as 
opposed to the intellectual, reasons for holding the doctrines 
of materialism, for example, may be predominantly erotic, 
as they were in the case of Lamettrie (see his lyrical account 
of the pleasures of the bed in La Volupti and at the end of 
L’Homme Machine), or predominantly political, as they 
were in the case of Karl Marx. The desire to justify a par- 
ticular form of political organization and, in some cases, 
of a personal will to power, has played an equally large 
part in the formulation of philosophies postulating the 
existence of a meaning in the world. Christian philosophers 
have found no difficulty in justifying imperialism, war, the 
capitalistic system, the use of torture, the censorship of the 
press, and ecclesiastical tyrannies of every sort, from the 
tyranny of Rome to the tyrannies of Geneva and New 
England. In all these cases they have shown that the mean- 
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ing of the world was such as to be compatible with, or 
actually most completely expressed by, the iniquities I have 
mentioned above — iniquities which happened, of course, to 
serve the personal or sectarian interests of the philosophers 
concerned. In due course there arose philosophers who 
denied not only the right of these Christian special pleaders 
to justify iniquity by an appeal to the meaning of the world, 
but even their right to find any such meaning whatsoever. 
In the circumstances, the fact was not surprising. One 
unscrupulous distortion of the truth tends to beget other 
and opposite distortions. Passions may be satisfied in the 
process; but the disinterested love of knowledge suffers, 
eclipse. 

For myself, as, no doubt, for most of my contemporaries, 
the philosophy of meaninglessness was essentially an 
instrument of liberation. The liberation we desired was: 
simultaneously liberation from a certain political and eco- 
nomic system and liberation from a certain system of 
morality. We objected to the morality because it inter- 
fered with our sexual freedom ; we objected to the political 
and economic system because it was unjust. The sup- 
porters of these systems claimed that in some way they 
embodied the meaning (a Christian meaning, they insisted) 
of the world. There was one admirably simple method of 
confuting these people and at the same time justifying our- 
selves in our political and erotic revolt: we could deny 
that the world had any meaning whatsoever. Similar tactics 
had been adopted during the eighteenth century and for the 
same reasons. From the popular novelists of the period, 
such as Crebillon and Andrea de Nerciat, we learn that the 
chief reason for being ‘philosophical’ was that one might 
he free from prejudices — above all, prejudices of a sexual 
nature. More serious writers associated political with sexual 
prejudice and recommended philosophy (in practice, the 
philosophy of meaninglessness) as a preparation for social 
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reform or revolution. The early nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a reaction towards meaningful philosophy of a kind 
that could, unhappily, be used to justify political reaction. 
The men of the new Enlightenment which occurred in the 
middle? years of the nineteenth centyry once again used 
meaninglessness as a weapon against the reactionaries. 
The Victorian passion for respectability was, however, so 
great that, during the period when they were formulated, 
neither Positivism nor Darwinism was used as a justification 
for sexual indulgence. After the War the philosophy of 
meaninglessness came once more triumphantly into fashion. 
As in the days of Lamettrie and his successors the desire to 
justify a certain sexual looseness played a part in the popu- 
larization of meaninglessness at least as important as that 
played by the desire for liberation from an unjust and 
inefficient form of social organization. By the end of the 
'twenties a reaction had begun to set in — away from the 
easy-going philosophy of general meaninglessness towards 
the hard, ferocious theologies of nationalistic and revolu- 
tionary idolatry. Meaning was reintroduced into the world, 
but only in patches. The universe as a whole still remained 
meaningless, but certain of its parts, such as the nation, the 
state, the class, the party, were endowed with significance 
and the highest value. The general acceptance of a doctrine 
that denies meaning and value to the world as a whole, 
while assigning them in a supreme degree to certain 
arbitrarily selected parts of the totality, can have only evil 
and disastrous results. ‘All that we are (and consequently 
all that we do) is the result of what we have thought.’ 
We have thought of ourselves as members of supremely 
meaningful and valuable communities^ — deified nations, 
divine classes and what not — existing within a meaning- 
less universe. And because we Have thought like this, 
rearmament is in full swing, economic nationalism becomes 
ever more intense, the battle of rival propagandas grows 
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ever fiercer, and general war becomes increasingly 
probable. 

It was the manifestly poisonous nature of the fruits that 
forced me to reconsider the philosophical tree on which 
they had grown. It is certainly hard, perhaps imposeible, 
to demonstrate any necessary connection between truth and 
practical goodness. Indeed it was fashionable during the 
Enlightenment of the middle nineteenth century to speak 
of the need for supplying the masses with ‘vital lies’ 
calculated to make those who accepted them not only 
happy, but well behaved. The tmth — which was that 
there was no meaning or value in the world — should be 
revealed only to the few who were strong enough to 
stomach it. Now, it may be, of course, that the nature of 
things has fixed a great gulf between truth about the world 
on the one hand and practical goodness on tire other. 
Meanwhile, however, the nature of things seems to have 
so constituted the human mind tliat it is extremely reluctant 
to accept such a conclusion, except under the pressure of 
desire or self-interest. Furthermore, those who, to be 
liberated from political or sexual restraint, accept the doc- 
trine of absolute meaninglessness tend in a short time to 
become so much dissatisfied with their philosophy (in spite 
of the services it renders) that they will exchange it for any 
dogma, however manifestly nonsensical, which restores 
meaning if only to a part of the universe. Some people, it 
is true, can live contentedly with a philosophy of meaning- 
lessness for a very long time. But in most cases it will be 
found that these people possess some talent or accomplish- 
ment that permits them to live a life which, to a limited extent, 
is profoundly meaningful and valuable. Thus an artist 
or a man of science can profess a philosophy of general 
meaninglessness and yet lead a perfectly contented life. 
The reason for this must be sought in the fact that artistic 
creation and scientific research are absorbingly deliglitful 
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occupations, possessing, moreover, a certain special signi- 
ficance in virtue of their relation to truth and beauty. 
Nevertheless, artistic creation and scientific research may be, 
and constantly are, used as devices for escaping from the 
responsibilities of life. They are proclaimed to be ends 
absolutely good in themselves — ends so admirable that 
those who pursue them are excused from bothering about 
anything else. This is particularly true of contemporary 
science. The mass of accumulated knowledge is so great 
that it is now impossible for any individual to have a 
thorough grasp of more than one small field of study. 
Meanwhile, no attempt is made to produce a comprehen- 
sive synthesis of the general results of scientific research. 
Our universities possess no chair of synthesis. All endow- 
ments, moreover, go to special subjects — and almost always 
to subjects which have no need of further endowment, such 
as physics, chemistry and mechanics. In our institutions of 
higher learning about ten times as much is spent on the 
natural sciences as on the sciences of man. All our efforts 
are directed, as usual, to producing improved means to un- 
improved ends. Meanwhile intensive specialization tends 
to reduce each branch of science to a condition almost 
approaching meaninglessness. There are many men of science 
who are actually proud of this state of things. Specialized 
meaninglessness has come to be regarded, in certain circles, 
as a kind of hall-mark of true science. Those who attempt 
to relate the small particular results of specialization with 
human life as a whole and its relation to the universe at 
large are accused of being bad scientists, charlatans, self- 
advertisers. The people who make such accusations do so, 
of course, because they do not wish to take any responsi- 
bility for anything, but merely to retire to their cloistered 
laboratories, and there amuse themselves by performing 
delightfully interesting researches. Science and art are only 
too often a superior kind of dope, possessing this advantage 
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over booze and morphia: that they can be indulged in with 
a good conscience and with the conviction that, in the 
process of indulging, one is leading the ‘ higher life.’ Up 
to a point, of course, this is true. The life of the scientist or 
the artist is a higher 4ife. Unfortunately, when led ^n an 
irresponsible, one-sided way, the higher life is probably more 
harmful for the individual than the lower life of the average 
sensual man and certainly, in the case of the scientist, much 
worse for society at large. 

We see, then, that the mind is so constituted that a philo- 
sophy of meaninglessness is accepted only at the suggestion 
of the passions and is persisted in only by those whose 
heredity and upbringing make it possible for them to live 
as though the world were at least partially meaningful. The 
fact that the mind has a certain difficulty in accepting the 
philosophy of meaninglessness is significant, if only to the 
extent that it raises the question whether truth and good- 
ness may not be somehow correlated in the nature of things. 
Nor is the old Stoic appeal to the consensus gentium by any 
means entirely negligible. That so many philosophers and 
mystics, belonging to so many different cultures, should 
have been convinced, by inference or by direct intuition, 
that the world possesses meaning and value is a fact suffi- 
ciently striking to make it worth while at least to investigate 
the belief in question. 

Let us begin the investigation by considering the stock 
arguments used in support of theism. Of these the argu- 
ment from design was at one time the most popular. To- 
day it no longer carries conviction. To begin with, we are 
no longer certain that the design, upon which Paley and 
the earlier thinkers based their arguments, is more than the 
appearance of design. What looks as though it had been 
planned in advance may be in fact merely the result of a 
long-drawn process of adaptation. The relationship exist- 
ing between X and Y may be the kind of relationship that 
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an intelligent being would have planned. But that is no 
reason for supposing that an intelligent being did in fact 
plan it. Such a relationship may equally well be the result 
of natural selection working blindly to produce a state of 
equilibrium between two originally discordant and mutually 
unadapted entities. Moreover, even if the evidence for 
design is taken at its face value (as it was taken by Kant), 
there is still no reason for supposing that the designer was 
a single supreme being. Upon this point the arguments 
adduced by Hume and Kant are decisive. 

The ontological argument is even less convincing than the 
argument from design. Anselm was decisively refuted by 
Aquinas and Descartes by Kant. In recent years, the verbal 
foundations of logic have been subjected to the most search- 
ing analysis, as the result of which the ontological argument 
seems still less satisfactory than it did even in Kant’s day, 

, The cosmological proof of the existence of God is based 
upon the argument that if contingent beings exist there 
must exist a necessary being; and that if there is an ens 
necessarium it must be at the same time an ens realissimum. 
In his earlier writings Kant produced a very elaborate 
speculative proof of God’s existence, based upon the argu- 
ment that the possible presupposes the actual. Later, when 
he had developed his Critical Philosophy, he rejected this 
proof and sought to show that all the arguments for natural 
theology, including the cosmological, were unsound. In 
the course of his later refutation of the cosmological proof, 
Kant has to dispose of the natural theologian’s argument 
that the existence of causally related events implies the 
existence of a First Cause. He does this by arguing that 
causality is merely a principle for ordering appearances in 
the sensible world, therefore cannot legitimately be used 
for transcending the world of sense. This argument has 
been revived, in a less pedantic form, by Brunschvicg in his 
Progrks de la Conscience (ii, 778) : ‘ En toute evidence^ ceux- 
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la mime qui invoquent le principe de la causalite comme une 
lot fondamentale de la raison humaine^ ne peuvent y oleir 
strictement que s’ils en font usage pour teller de I’unite d'un 
iugement deux objets dont Vexistence leur est prealablement 
certifiee. O est la lot elle-meme qui s’ oppose d ce quilsnillent 
forger de leur autorite privee le terme qui manque pour la mise 
en ceuvre effective du principe: V application transcendentale de 
la causalite revient d la petition d’un objet imaginaire,’ The 
question arises : what are the objects which can be legitim- 
ately connected by the principle of causality? Kant involved 
himself in extraordinary difficulties by limiting causality to 
events in the world of sense. But the only form of causality 
with which we have direct acquaintance is our own volun- 
tary activity. We know directly that our will is the cause 
of our performing a given action in the world of sense. It 
is no doubt true, as Brunschvicg says, that we have no right 
to apply the principle of causality except to objects of which 
we already know, either by direct acquaintance or by infer- 
ence, that they exist. Acting on this principle, we may 
legitimately postulate a causal connection between one 
sense object and another sense object and also between a 
sense object and a mental state which is not a sense object. 
Whether in fact there can be mental states which do not 
belong to individual human beings or animals is another 
question. All that we can say in this particular context is 
that, if such mental states exist, there seems to be no 
reason why (supposing them to be analogous to our own 
mental states) they should not be causally related to events 
in the world of sense. 

The moral argument for theism may be very briefly 
summed up as follows. Moral action aims at the realiza- 
tion of the highest good. The highest good cannot be 
realized except where there is a virtuous rational will in 
persons and a world in which this virtuous rational will is 
not thwarted — a world where virtue is united with happi- 
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ness. But it is a matter of brute empirical fact that, in the 
world of phenomena, the most virtuous are not necessarily 
the happiest, and that the rational will is not always that 
which gets itself done. It follows therefore that the union 
of virtue and happiness, without whrich the highest good 
cannot he realized, must be effected by some power external 
to ourselves, a power which so arranges things that, what- 
ever partial and temporary appearance may be, the total 
world order is moral and demonstrates the union of virtue 
with happiness. 

Those who oppose this argument do so, first, on the 
ground that it is merely a piece of ‘ wishful thinking,’ and, 
second, that words like ‘virme,’ ‘the good’ and all the rest 
have no definite meaning, but change from one community 
to another. 

We discredit thoughts which have wishes as their fathers; 
and in very many circumstances, we are certainly right in 
doing so. But there are certain circumstances in which 
wishes are a reliable source of information, not only about 
ourselves, but also about the outside world. From the 
premiss, for example, of thirst we are justified in arguing the 
existence of sometlring which can satisfy thirst. Nor is it 
only in the phenomenal world that such wishful arguments 
have validity. We have, as I have pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, a craving for explanation. This craving is satis- 
fied by the reduction of diversity to identity, so much so 
that any theory which postulates the existence of identity 
behind diversity seems to us intrinsically plausible. Like 
philosophy and religion, science is an attempt systematic- 
ally to satisfy the craving for explanation in terms of 
theories which seem plausible because they postulate the 
existence of identity behind diversity. But here an interest- 
ing and highly significant fact emerges: observation and 
experiment seem to demonstrate that what the human mind 
regards as intrinsically plausible is in fact true and that the 
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craving for explanation, which is a craving for identity 
behind diversity, is actually satisfied by the real world ; for 
the real world reveals itself as being in effect a unity in 
diversity. The craving for explanation was felt by men 
thousands of years before the instruments, by mems of 
which that craving could be scientifically satisfied, had been 
invented. The old philosophers of nature assuaged that 
craving by postulating the existence of some single sub- 
stance, material or mental, underlying the apparent diversity 
of independent existents, or by proclaiming that all matter 
must be built of identically similar atoms, variously arranged. 
Within the last half-century investigation by means of 
instruments of precision has actually demonstrated that 
these cosmological theories which, up till then, could only 
be described as pieces of wishful thinking designed to satisfy 
the inborn craving for explanation, were in fact remarkably 
consonant with the facts of the empirical world. The 
craving for righteousness seems to be a human character- 
istic just as fundamental as the craving for explanadon. 
The moral argument in favour of theism is certainly a 
piece of wishful thinking; but it is no more wishful than 
tlie arguments in favour of the atomic theory propounded 
by Democritus and Epicurus, or even by Boyle and Newton. 
The theory by means of which these natural philosophers 
tried to satisfy their craving for explanation was found to 
be in tolerably close accord with the facts discovered by 
the later investigators, equipped with more effective instru- 
ments for exploring physical reality. Whether it will ever 
be possible to verify the theories of the moral philosphers 
by direct observation and experiment seems doubtful. But 
that is no reason for denying the truth of such theories. 
Nor, as we have seen, is the fact that they originate in 
wishes. ‘ Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu nc me possidais^ 
wrote Pascal. 'Ne t’inquiete done pas.’ The theories 
devised to satisfy the craving for explanation have proved 
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to be remarkably accurate in their account of the nature of 
the world; we have no right to reject as mere subjective 
illusions the analogous thesis devised to satisfy the cravings 
for righteousness, for meaning, for value. 

At ihis point we are confronted Ijiy the argument that 
such words as ‘good,’ ‘virtue’ and the like have no definite 
meaning, but signify now this, now that, according to the 
degree of latitude, the colour of the skin, the local myth- 
ology. This is, of course, perfectly true. The content of 
judgments of value is demonstrably variable. Two im- 
portant points should, however, be noted in this context. 
The first is that such judgments are passed by all human 
beings, that the category of value is universally employed. 
The second is that, as knowledge, sensibility and non- 
attachment increase, the contents of the judgments of value 
passed even by men belonging to dissimilar cultures tend 
to approximate. The ethical doctrines taught in the Tao Te 
Ching, by Gautama Buddha and his followers on the Lesser 
and above all the Greater Vehicle, in the Sermon on the 
Mount and by the best of the Christian saints, are not dis- 
similar. Among human beings who have reached a certain 
level of civilization and of personal freedom from passion 
and social prejudice there exists a real consensus gentium in 
regard to ethical first principles. These first principles are, 
of course, in constant danger from the passions and from 
ignorance, itself in many cases the fruit of passion. Passion 
and ignorance work, not only on individualsj but sometimes 
also on entire communities. In the latter case a systematic 
attempt is made to replace the ethical first principles of 
civilized humanity by other first principles more in accord 
with the prevailing mass-emotions and national interests. 
This process is taking place at the present time all over the 
world. Nationalistic and revolutionary passions find them- 
selves in conflict with the standards of civilized morality. 
Consequently the standards of civilized morality are every- 
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where denounced as false and -wicked, and new standards 
are set up in their place. The nature of these new standards 
varies with the political ideals of the countries in which 
they are set up — ^but varies only very slightly. Essentially 
all the new moralities,, Communist, Fascist, Nazi or merely 
Nationalist, are singularly alike. All affirm that the end 
justifies the means ; and in all the end is the triumph of a 
section of the human species over the rest. All justify the 
unlimited use of violence and cunning. All preach the 
subordination of the individual to a ruling oligarchy, deified 
as ‘the State.’ All inculcate the minor virtues, such as 
temperance, prudence, courage and the like; but all dis- 
parage the higher virtues, charity and intelligence, without 
which the minor virtues are merely instruments for doing 
evil with increased efficiency. 

Examples of reversion to barbarism through mere ignor- 
ance are unhappily abundant in the history of Christianity. 
The early Christians made the enormous mistake of 
burdening themselves -with the Old Testament, which 
contains, along with much fine poetry and sound morality, 
the history of the cruelties and treacheries of a Bronze-Age 
people, fighting for a place in the sun under the protection 
of its anthropomorphic tribal deity. Christian theologians 
did their best to civilize and moralize this tribal deity ; but, 
inspired in every line, dictated by God himself, the Old 
Testament was always there to refute them. Ancient 
ignorance had been sanctified as revelation. Those whom 

O 

it suited to be ignorant and, along with them, the innocent 
and uneducated could find in this treasure-house of bar- 
barous stupidity justifications for every crime and folly. 
Texts to justify such abominations as religious wars, the 
persecution of heretics, breaking of faith with unbelievers, 
could be fo'md in the sacred books and were in fact used 
again and again throughout the whole history of the 
Christian Qrurch to mitigate the inconvenient decency of 
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civilized morality. In the last analysis, all this folly and 
wickedness can be traced back to a mistaken view of the 
world. The Hebrews of the Bronze Age thought that the 
integrating principle of the universe was a kind of 
magnified human person, with all th^ feelings and passions 
of a human person. He was wrathful, for example, he was 
jealous, he was vindictive. This being so, there was no 
reason why his devotees should not be wrathful, jealous 
and vindictive. Among the Christians this primitive cos- 
mology led to the burning of heretics and witches, the 
wholesale massacre of Albigensians, Catharists, Protestants, 
Catholics and a hundred other sects. In the modern world 
ignorance about the nature of the universe takes the form 
of a refusal to speculate about that nature and an insistence 
that there is no meaning or value except in such small and 
arbitrarily selected parts of the whole as the nation, the 
state, the class and the party. To believe that the nation 
is God is a mistake just as grotesque as was the mistake 
of supposing that the sun would die if it did not get 
victims or that God is a kind of large invisible man, with 
all the most disgraceful human passions. 

We are back again at the point reached on an earlier 
page — the point at which we discover that an obviously 
untrue philosophy of life leads in practice to disastrous 
results ; the point where we realize the necessity of seeldng 
an alternative philosophy that shall be true and therefore 
fruitful of good. In the interval, we have considered the 
classical arguments in favour of theism and have found that 
some carry no conviction whatever, while the rest can only 
raise a presumption in favour of the theory that tlie world 
possesses some integrating principle that gives it significance 
and value. There is probably no argument by which the 
case for theism, or for deism, or for pantheism' in either its 
pancosmic or acosmic form, can be convincir.gly proved. 
The most tliat ‘abstract reasoning’ (to use Hume’s phrase) 
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can do is to create a presumption in favour of one or other 
hypothesis j and this presumption can be increased by 
means of ‘experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact or evidence.’ Final conviction can only come to those 
who malce an act of f^ith. The idea is one which most of 
us find very distressing. But it may be doubted whether 
this particular act of faith is intrinsically more difficult than 
those which we have to make, for example, every time we 
frame a scientific hypothesis, every time that, from the 
consideration of a few phenomena, we draw inference con- 
cerning all phenomena, past, present and future. On very 
little evidence, but with no qualms of intellectual conscience, 
we assume that our craving for explanation has a real object 
in an explicable universe, that the aesthetic satisfaction we 
derive from certain arguments is a sign that they are true, 
that the laws of thought are also laws of things. There 
seems to be no reason why, having swallowed this camel, 
we should not swallow another, no larger really than the first. 
The reasons why we strain at the second camel have been 
given above. Once recognized, they cease to exist and 
we become free to consider on their merits the evidence 
and arguments that would reasonably justify us in making 
the final act of faith and assuming the truth of a hypothesis 
that we are unable fully to demonstrate. 

‘Abstract reasoning’ must now give place to ‘experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact or evidence.’ 
Namral science, as we have seen, deals only with those 
aspects of reality that are amenable to mathematical treat- 
ment. The rest it merely ignores. But some of the experi- 
ences thus ignored by natural science — aesthetic experiences, 
for example, and religious experiences — throw much light 
upon the present problem. It is with the fact of such experi- 
ences and the evidence they furnish concerning the nature 
of the world that we have now to concern ourselves. 

To discuss the nature and significance of aesthetic 
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experience would take too long. It is enough, in this 
place, merely to suggest that the best works of literary, 
plastic and musical art give us more than mere pleasure; 
they furnish us with information about the nature of the 
world. The Sanctus in Beethoven’s? Mass in D, Seurat’s 
Grande Jatte^ Macheth — works such as these tell us, by 
strange but certain implication, something significant about 
the ultimate reality behind appearances. Even from the 
perfection of minor masterpieces — certain sonnets of 
Mallarme, for instance, certain Chinese ceramics — we can 
derive illuminating hints about the ‘something far more 
deeply interfiised,’ about ‘the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding.’ But the subject of art is enormous and 
obscure, and my space is limited. I shall therefore confine 
myself to a discussion of certain religious experiences which 
bear more directly upon the present problem than do our 
experiences as creators and appreciators of art. 

I have spoken in the preceding chapter of meditation as 
a device, in Babbitt’s words, for producing a ‘super-rational 
concentration of the will.’ But meditation is more than a 
method of self-education; it has also been used, in every 
part of the world and from the remotest periods, as a 
method for acquiring knowledge about the essential nature 
of things, a method for establishing communion between 
the soul and the integrating principle of the universe. 
Meditation, in other words, is the technique of mysticism. 
Properly practised, with due preparation, physical, mental 
and moral, meditation may result in a state of what has 
been called ‘transcendental consciousness’ — the direct in- 
tuition of, and union with, an ultimate spiritual reality 
that is perceived as simultaneously beyond the self and in 
some way within it. (‘God in the depths of us,’ says 
Ruysbroeck, ‘receives God who comes to us: it is 
God contemplating God.’) Non-mystics have denied the 
■ validity of the mystical experience, describing it as merely 
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subjective and illusory. But it should be remembered that, 
to those who have never actually had it, any direct intuition 
must seem subjective and illusory. It is impossible for the 
deaf to form any idea of the nature or significance of music. 
Nor is physical disability the only obstacle in the w;ay of 
musical understanding. An Indian, for example, finds 
European orchestral music intolerably noisy, complicated, 
over-intellectual, inhuman. It seems incredible to him that 
anyone should be able to perceive beauty and meaning, 
to recognize an expression of the deepest and subtlest 
emotions, in this elaborate cacophony. And yet, if he has 
patience and listens to enough of it, he will come at last 
to realize, not only theoretically, but also by direct, 
immediate intuition, that this music possesses all the 
qualities which Europeans claim for it. Of the significant 
and pleasurable experiences of life only the simplest are 
open indiscriminately to all. The rest cannot be had 
except by those who have undergone a suitable training. 
One must be trained even to enjoy the pleasures of alcohol 
and tobacco ; first whiskies seem revolting, first pipes turn 
even the strongest of boyish stomachs. Similarly, first 
Shakespeare sonnets seem meaningless; first Bach fugues, 
a bore; first differential equations, sheer torture. But 
training changes the nature of our spiritual experiences. 
In due course, contact with an obscurely beautiful poem, 
an elaborate piece of counterpoint or of mathematical 
reasoning, causes us to feel direct intuitions of beauty and 
significance. It is the same in the moral world. A man 
who has trained himself in goodness comes to have certain 
direct intuitions about character, about the relations between 
human beings, about his own position in the world — 
intuitions that are quite different from the intuitions of the 
average sensual man. Knowledge is always a function of 
being. What we perceive and understand depends upon 
what we are; and what we are depends partly on circum- 
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stances, partly, and more profoundly, on the nature of the 
eiforts we have made to realize our ideal and the nature of 
the ideal we have tried to realize. The fact that knowing 
depends upon being leads, of course, to an immense amount 
of misunderstanding. The meaning of words, for example, 
changes profoundly according to the character and experi- 
ences of the user. Thus, to the saint, words like ‘love,’ 
‘charity,’ ‘compassion’ mean something quite different 
from what they mean to the ordinary man. Again, to the 
ordinary man, Spinoza’s statement that ‘blessedness is not 
the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself’ seems simply 
untrue. Being virtuous is, for him, a most tedious and 
distressing process. But it is clear that to someone who 
has trained himself in goodness, virtue really is blessedness, 
while the life of the ordinary man, with its petty vices and 
its long spells of animal thoughtlessness and insentience, 
seems a real torture. In view of the fact that knowing is 
conditioned by being and that being can be profoundly 
modified by training, we are justified in ignoring most of 
the arguments by which non-mystics have sought to dis- 
credit the experience of mystics. The being of a colour- 
blind man is such that he is not competent to pass judgment 
on a painting. The colour-blind man cannot be educated 
into seeing colours, and in this respect he is different from 
the Indian musician, who begins by finding European 
symphonies merely deafening and bewildering, but can be 
trained, if he so desires, to perceive the beauties of this 
kind of music. Similarly, the being of a non-mystical 
person is such that he cannot understand the nature of the 
mystic’s intuitions. Like the Indian musician, however, he 
is at liberty, if he so chooses, to have some kind of direct 
experience of what at present he does not understand. This 
training is one which he will certainly find extremely 
tedious; for it involves, first, the leading of a life of 
constant awareness and unremitting moral effort, second, 
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steady practice in the technique of meditation, which is 
probably about as difficult as the technique of violin-play- 
ing. But, however tedious, the training can be undertaken 
by anyone who wishes to do so. Those who have not 
undertaken the training can have no knowledge of the 
kind of experiences open to those who have undertaken it 
and are as little justified in denying the validity of those 
direct intuitions of an ultimate spiritual reality, at once 
transcendent and immanent, as were the Pisan professors 
who denied, on a priori grounds, the validity of Galileo’s 
direct intuition (made possible by the telescope) of the fact 
that Jupiter has several moons. 

The validity of the mystical experience is often questioned 
on the ground that the mystics of each religion have direct 
intuition only of the particular deities they are accustomed 
to worship. This is only partially true. There are good 
mystics and bad mystics, just as there are good and bad 
artists. The great majority of artists are, and always have 
been, bad or indifferent; and the same is probably true of 
the majority of mystics. Significantly enough it is always 
among those mystics, whom qualified critics regard as 
second-rate, that the intuitions of ultimate reality take a 
particularized form. To the mystics who are generally 
regarded as the best of their kind, ultimate reality does 
not appear under the aspect of the local divinities. It 
appears as a spiritual reality so far beyond particular form 
or personality that nothing can be predicated of it. 

‘The atman is silence,’ is what the Hindus say of ultimate 
spiritual reality. The only language that can convey any 
idea about the nature of this reality is the language of 
negation, of paradox, of extravagant exaggeration. The 
pseudo-Dionysius speaks of the ‘ray of the divine darkness,’ 
of ‘ the super-lucent darkness of silence’ and of the necessity 
to ‘leave behind the senses and tlie intellectual operations 
and all tilings known by sense and intellect.’ ‘If anyone,’ 
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lie writes, ‘seeing God, understands what he has seen, he 
has not seen God.’ ‘Nescio, nescio^ was what St. Bernard 
wrote of the ultimate reality; ‘nerz, neri,’ was Yajnavalkya’s 
verdict at the other side of the world. ‘ I know not, I know 
not n not so, not so.’ We are a long way from particularized 
Hindu or Christian divinities. 

The biography of most of the first-class Christian mystics 
is curiously similar. Brought up to believe in tlie person- 
ality of the triune God and in the existence and ubiquitous 
presence of other divine persons, such as the Virgin and the 
saints, they begin their mystical career by entering, as they 
suppose, into relations with supernatural personalities. 
Then, as they advance further along the path — and all the 
mystics are agreed that this process is genuinely an advance 
— they find that their visions disappear, that their awareness 
of a personality fades, that the emotional outpourings which 
were appropriate when they seemed to be in the presence of 
a person, become utterly inappropriate and finally give place 
to a state in which there is no emotion at all. For many 
Christian mystics this process has been extremely distress- 
ing. The anguish of losing contact with personality — of 
having to abandon the traditional beliefs, constitutes what 
St. John of the Cross calls the Night of the Senses, and it 
would seem that tlie same anguish is an element of that still 
more frightful desolation, the Night of the Spirit. St. John 
of the Cross considers that all true mystics must necessarily 
pass through this terrible dark night. So far as strictly 
orthodox Christians are concerned, he is probably right. 
In this context, a most valuable document is the Life of Marie 
Lataste.i Marie Lataste was an uneducated peasant girl, 
completely ignorant of the history of mysticism. She 
begins by having visions of the Virgin and of Christ. Her 
mystical experience at this period consists essentially of 
emotional relationships with divine persons. In the course 
^ Summarized in Miss Tillyard’s Spiritual Exercises, p. 202. 
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of time the sense of a personal presence leaves her. She 
feels lonely and abandoned. It is the dark night of the 
soul. In the end, however, she comes to understand that 
this new form of experience — the imageless and emotion- 
less cognition of som^ great impersonal force — is superior 
to the old and represents a closer approach to ultimate 
reality. Marie Lataste’s case is particularly interesting, 
because her ignorance of mystical literature precludes the 
possibility that she deliberately or unconsciously imitated 
any other mystic. Her experience was wholly her own. 
Brought up in the traditional belief than God is a person, 
she gradually discovers by direct intuition that he is not a 
person; and for a time, at least, the discovery causes her 
considerable distress. For orthodox Christians, I repeat, 
the dark night of the soul would seem to be an unescapable 
horror. 

Significantly enough this particular form of spiritual 
anguish is not experienced by unorthodox Christians, nor 
by those non-Christian mystics who profess a religion that 
regards God as impersonal. For example, that most 
remarkable of the later mediaeval mystics, the author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing, makes no mention of any phase 
of spiritual distress. The fact is that he has no reason to 
be distressed. From the first his preoccupation is with God 
the Father rather than with God the Son; and from the 
first he assumes that God is impersonal. He is therefore 
never called upon to make any excruciating abandonment 
of cherished beliefs. The doctrine with which he starts out 
is actually confirmed by the direct intuition of ultimate 
reality which comes to him in his moments of mystical 
experience. Similarly, we never, so far as I know, hear 
anything about the dark Night of the Senses in the litera- 
ture of Buddhist or Hindu mysticism. Here again the 
belief with which the oriental mystic sets out is in accord 
with the testimony of his own experience. He has no 
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treasured belief to give up ; therefore enlightenment entails 
for him no spiritual anguish. 

All the writers in the great tradition of Christian mystical 
theology have insisted on the necessity of purging the mind, 
during meditation on the ultimate ^reality, of all images. 
From Clement of Alexandria, who died at the beginning 
of the third century and who was the first Christian writer 
on mystical theology, down to St. John of the Cross in the 
sixteenth, the tradition is unbroken. It is agreed that the 
attempt to think of God in terms of images, to conceive 
ultimate reality as having form or a nature describable in 
words, is foredoomed to failure. In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century there was a complete reversal of tradition. 
The subject has been treated with a wealth of learned detail 
by Dom John Chapman in the admirable essay on Roman 
Catholic Mysticism, which is printed in Hastings’ £ncj- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ and it is unnecessary for 
me to do more than briefly summarize his conclusions. 

‘ At this very time (the end of the sixteenth century) the 
dogmatic theologians were rising up against mystical theo- 
logy. The great Dominicans, following the example of 
St. Thomas in his Summa, ignored it; the great Jesuits 
denied its very existence.’ (The Jesuits, of course, had 
been brought up on Ignatius’s spiritual exercises in which 
every effort is made, not to suppress the image-forming 
phantasy — that worst obstacle, according to St. John of 
the Cross and all the earlier mystics, in the way of a genuine 
intuition of ultimate reality — ^but to develop it, if possible, 
to the pitch of hallucination.) By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Cardinal Bona could state that ‘ pure prayer 
exercised without phantasmata is universally denied by the 
scholastics.’ At the same time, ‘art began no longer to 
represent the saints as kneeling calmly in adoration, but as 
waving their arms and stretching their necks and rolling 
their eyes, in ecstasies of sensuous longing, while they tear 
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aside their clothes to relieve their burning bosoms/ Con- 
templation, meanwhile, has come to be regarded as ‘ mainly 
the sensible tasting of mysteries, especially of the Passion.’ 
(It is worth remarking that ‘ the tendency to substitute for 
a superrational concerjtration of will a subrational espan- 
sion of feeling’ began, at any rate in the sphere of religion, 
not in the eighteenth century, as Babbitt has said, but in 
the seventeenth.) In this unpropitious atmosphere mys- 
ticism could not thrive; and, as Dom Chapman points 
out, there has been an almost complete dearth of Catholic 
mystics from the late sixteenth century down to the present 
day. Significant in this context is the remark made by 
Father Bede Frost, in his Art of Mental Prayer^ to the effect 
that the great age of sacramentalism began in the nine- 
teenth century. During the Middle Ages far less stress was 
laid on sacramental religion than is laid at the present time, 
far more on preaching and, above all, spiritual exercises 
and contemplation. An unsympathetic observer would be 
justified in pointing to the fact as a symptom of degenera- 
tion. A religion which once laid emphasis on the need to 
educate men’s wills and train their souls for direct com- 
munion with ultimate reality, and which now attaches 
supreme importance to the celebration of Sacraments (sup- 
posed in some way to cause the infusion of divine grace) ^ 
and to the performance of rituals calculated to induce in 
the participants a ‘subrational expansion of feeling,’ is 
certainly not progressing. It is becoming worse, not 
better. 

Systematic training in recollection and meditation makes 
possible the mystical experience, which is a direct intuidon 
of uldmate reality. At all times and in every part of the 
world, mystics of the first order have always agreed that 
this ultimate reality, apprehended in the process of medita- 

^ The Council of Trent anathematized ‘ si quis dixerit sacramenta 
novae legis non continere graham.’ 
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tion, is essentially impersonal. This direct intuition of an 
impersonal spiritual reality, underlying all being, is in 
accord with the findings of the majority of the world’s 
philosophers. 

‘There is,’ writes Professor Whitehead, in Religion in 
the Making, ‘a large concurrence in the negative doctrine 
that the religious experience does not include any direct 
intuition of a definite person, or individual. . . . The 
evidence for the assertion of a general, though not univer- 
sal, concurrence in the doctrine of no direct vision of a 
personal God, can only be found by a consideration of 
the religious thought of the civilized world. . . . Through- 
out India and China, religious thought, so far as it has 
been interpreted in precise form, disclaims the intuition of 
ultimate personality substantial to the universe. This is 
true of Confucian philosophy, Buddhist philosophy and 
Hindu philosophy. There may be personal embodiments, 
but the substratum is impersonal. Christian theology has 
also, in the main, adopted die position that there is no 
direct intuition of such a personal substratum for the 
world. It maintains the doctrine of a personal God as a 
truth, but holds that our belief in it is based upon in- 
ference.’ There seems, however, to be no cogent reason 
why, from the existing evidence, we should draw such an 
inference. Moreover, as I have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the practical results of drawing such an 
inference are good only up to a point; beyond that point 
they are very often extremely bad. 

We are now in a position to draw a few tentative and 
fragmentary conclusions about the nature of the world 
and our relation to it and to one another. To the casual 
observer, the world seems to be made up of great numbers 
of independent existents, some of which possess life and 
some consciousness. From very early times philosophers 
suspected that this common-sense view was, in part at least, 
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illusory. More recently investigators, trained in the dis- 
cipline ■ of mathematical physics and equipped with instru- 
ments of precision, have made observations from which it 
could be inferred that all the apparently independent 
existents in the world^ were built up of a limited number 
of patterns of identical units of energy. An ultimate 
physical identity underlies the apparent physical diversity 
of the world. Moreover, all apparently independent 
existents are in fact interdependent. Meanwhile the mystics 
had shown that investigators, trained in the discipline of 
recollection and meditation, could obtain direct experience 
of a spiritual unity underlying the apparent diversity of 
independent consciousness. They made it clear that what 
seemed to be the ultimate fact of personality was in reality 
not an ultimate fact, and that it was possible for individuals 
to transcend the limitations of personality and to merge 
their private consciousness into a greater, impersonal 
consciousness underlying the personal mind. 

Some have denied the very possibility of non-personal 
consciousness. McTaggart, for example, asserts that ‘there 
cannot be experience which is not experienced by a self, 
because it seems evident, not as part of the meaning of 
the terms, but as a synthetic truth about experience. This 
truth is ultimate. It cannot be defended against attacks, 
but it seems beyond doubt. The more clearly we realize 
the nature of experience, or of knowledge, volition and 
emotion, the more clearly, it is submitted, does it appear 
that any of them are impossible except as the experience 
of a self.’ This brings us back, once more, to the con- 
nection between knowing and being. To tliose on the 
common levels of being, it does indeed ‘ seem evident, as 
a synthetic truth about experience,’ that all experience 
must be experienced by a self. For such people ‘this truth 
is ultimate.’ But it is not ultimate to people who have 
chosen to undertake the mystic’s training in virtue and in 
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recollection and in meditation. For these it is evident, 
‘as a synthetic truth about experience,’ legitimately inferred 
from the empirical facts of their direct intuition, that there 
is an experience which is not the personal experience of a 
self. <Such experience is not properly^ emotion, nor volition, 
nor even knowledge of the ordinary kind. Emotion, 
volition and knowledge are the forms of experience known 
to selves on the common levels of being. The experience 
known to selves who choose to fulfil the ethical and 
intellectual conditions upon which it is possible for an 
individual to pass to another level of being, is not their 
own emotion, their own volition, their own knowledge, 
but an unnamed and perhaps indescribable consciousness 
of a different kind, a consciousness in which the subject- 
object relation no longer exists and which no longer belongs 
to the experiencing self. 

The physical world of our daily experience is a private 
universe quarried out of a total reality which the physicists 
infer to be far greater than it. This private universe is 
different, not only from the real world, whose existence 
we are able to infer, even though we cannot directly 
apprehend it, but also from the private universes in- 
habited by other animals — ^universes which we can never 
penetrate, but concerning whose nature we can, as Von 
Uexkull has done, make interesting speculative guesses. 
Each type of living creature inhabits a universe whose 
nature is determined and whose boundaries are imposed 
by the special inadequacies of its sense organs and its 
intelligence. In man, intelligence has been so far developed 
that he is able to infer the existence and even, to some 
extent, the nature of the real world outside his private 
universe. The nature of the sense organs and intelligence 
of living beings is imposed by biological necessity or con- 
venience. The instruments of knowledge are good enough 
to enable their owners to survive. Less inadequate instru- 
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nents of knowledge might not only lead to no biological 
.dvantage but might actually constimte a biological handicap, 
ndividual human beings have been able to transcend the 
imitations of man's private universe only to the extent 
hat they are relieved from biological pressure. An 
ndividual is relieved from biological pressure in two 
vays: from without, thanks to the efforts of others, and 
rom within, thanks to his own efforts. If he is to transcend 
:he limitations of man’s private universe he must be a 
member of a community which gives him protection 
against the inclemencies of the environment and makes it 
easy for him to supply his physical wants. But this is not 
enough. He must also train himself in the art of being 
dispassionate and disinterested, must cultivate intellectual 
curiosity for its own sake and not for what he, as an 
animal, can get out of it. 

The modern conception of man’s intellectual relationship 
to the universe was anticipated by the Buddhist doctrine 
that desire is the source of illusion. To the extent that it 
has overcome desire, a mind is free from illusion. This is 
true not only of the man of science, but also of the artist 
and the philosopher. Only the disinterested mind can 
transcend common sense and pass beyond the boundaries 
of animal or average-sensual human life. The mystic 
exhibits disinterestedness in the highest degree possible to 
human beings and is therefore able to transcend ordinary 
limitations more completely than the man of science, the 
artist or the philosopher. That which he discovers beyond 
the frontiers of the average sensual man’s universe is a 
spiritual reality underlying and uniting all apparently 
separate existents — a reality with which he can merge 
himself and from which he can draw moral and even 
physical powers which, by ordinary standards, can only 
be described as supernormal. 

The ultimate reality discoverable by those who choose 
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to modify their being, so that they can have direct know- 
ledge of it, is not, as we have seen, a personality. Since 
it is not personal, it is illegitimate to attribute to it ethical 
qualities. ‘ God is not good,’ said Eckhart. ‘ I am good.’ 
Goodness is the means by which men and women can 
overcome the illusion of being completely independent 
existents and can raise themselves to a level of being upon 
which it becomes possible, by recollection and meditation, 
to realize the fact of tlieir oneness with ultimate reality, 
to know and in some measure actually associate themselves 
with it. The ultimate reality is ‘the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding’; goodness is the way by which 
it can be approached. ‘Finite beings,’ in the words of 
Royce, ‘are always such as they are in virtue of an 
inattention which at present blinds them to their actual 
relations to God and to one another.’ That inattention is 
the fruit, in Buddhist language, of desire. We fail to 
attend to our true relations with ultimate reality and, 
through ultimate reality, with our fellow-beings, because 
we prefer to attend to our animal nature and to the business 
of getting on in the world. That we can never completely 
ignore the animal in us or its biological needs is obvious. 
Our separateness is not wholly an illusion. The element of 
specificity in things is a brute fact of experience. Diversity 
cannot be reduced to complete identity even in scientific 
and philosophical theory, still less in life which is lived with 
bodies, that is to say, with particular patternings of the 
ultimately identical units of energy. It is impossible in the 
nature of things, diat no attention should be given to the 
animal in us; but in the circumstances of civilized life, it is 
certainly unnecessary to give all or most of our attention 
to it. Goodness is the method by which we divert our 
attention from this singularly wearisome topic of our 
animality and our individual separateness. Recollection 
and meditation assist goodness in two ways : by producing, 
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in Babbitt’s words, ‘a suprarational concentration of will’ 
and by making it possible for the mind to realize, not only 
theoretically, but also by direct intuition, that the private 
universe of the average sensual man is not identical with 
the universe as a whple. Conversely, of course, goodness 
aids meditation by giving detachment from animality and 
so making it possible for the mind to pay attention to its 
actual relationship with ultimate reality and to other 
individuals. Goodness, meditation, the mystical experience 
and the ultimate impersonal reality discovered in mystical 
experience are organically related. This fact disposes of 
the fears expressed by Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his recent 
book on Indian thought. Mysticism, he contends, is the 
correct world view ; but, though correct, it is unsatisfactory 
in ethical content. The ultimate reality of the world is not 
moral (‘God is not good’) and the mystic who unites 
himself with ultimate reality is uniting himself with a non- 
moral being, therefore is not himself moral. But this is 
mere verbalism and ignores the actual facts of experience. 
It is impossible for the mystic to pay attention to his real 
relation to God and to his fellows, unless he has previously 
detached his attention from his animal nature and the 
business of being socially successful. But he cannot detach 
his attention from these things except by the consistent and 
conscious practice of the highest morality. God is not 
good ; but if I want to have even the smallest knowledge 
of God, I must be good at least in some slight measure; 
■and if I want as full 'a knowledge of God as it is possible 
for human beings to have, I must be as good as it is possible 
for human beings to be. Virtue is the essential preliminary 
to the mystical experience. And this is not all. There is 
not even any theoretical incompatibility between an ultimate 
reality, which is impersonal and therefore not moral, and 
the existence of a moral order on the human level. Scientific 
investigation has shown that the world is a diversity under- 
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lain by an identity of physical substance; the mystical 
experience testifies to the existence ol a spiritual unity 
underlying the diversity of separate consciousnesses. 
Concerning the relation between the underlying physical 
unity (-and the underlying spiritual^ unity it is hard to 
express an opinion. Nor is it necessary, in the present 
context, that we should express one. For our present 
purposes the important fact is that it is possible to detect 
a physical and a spiritual unity underlying the independent 
existents (to some extent merely apparent, to some extent 
real, at any rate for beings on our plane of existence), of 
which our common-sense universe is composed. Now, it 
is a fact of experience that we can either emphasize our 
separateness from other beings and the ultimate reality of 
the world or emphasize our oneness with them and it. 
To some extent at least, our will is free in this matter. 
Human beings are creatures who, in so far as they are 
animals and persons, tend to regard themselves as inde- 
pendent existents, connected at most by purely biological 
ties, but who, in so far as they rise above animality and 
personality, are able to perceive that they are interrelated 
parts of physical and spiritual wholes incomparably greater 
than themselves. For such beings the fundamental moral 
commandment is: You shall realize your unity with all 
being. But men cannot realize their unity with others and 
with ultimate reality unless they practise the virtues of love 
and understanding. Love, compassion and understanding 
or intelligence — these are the primary virtues in the ethical 
system, the virtues organically correlated with what may 
be called the scientific-mystical conception of the world. 
Ultimate reality is impersonal and non-ethical; but if we 
would realize our true relations with ultimate reality and 
our fellow-beings, we must practise morality and (since 
no personality can learn to transcend itself unless it is 
reasonably free from external compulsion) respect the 
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personality of others. Belief in a personal, moral God has 
led only too frequently to theoretical dogmatism and 
practical intolerance — to a consistent refusal to respect 
personality and to the commission in the name of the 
divinely moral person of every kind of iniquity. 

‘The fact of the instability of evil,’ in Professor White- 
head’s words, ‘is the moral order of the world.’ Evil is 
that which makes for separateness; and that which makes 
for separateness is self-destructive. This self-destruction 
of evil may be sudden and violent, as when murderous 
hatred results in a conflict that leads to the death of the 
hater; it may be gradual, as when a degenerative process 
results in impotence or extinction ; or it may be reformative, 
as when a long course of evil-doing results in all concerned 
becoming so sick of destruction and degeneration that 
they decide to change their ways, thus transforming evil 
into good. 

The evolutionary history of life clearly illustrates the 
instability of evil in the sense in which it has been defined 
above. Biological specialization may be regarded as a 
tendency on the part of a species to insist on its separate- 
ness; and the result of speciahzation, as we have seen, is 
either negatively disastrous, in the sense that it precludes 
the possibility of further biological progress, or positively 
disastrous, in the sense tlrat it leads to the extinction of 
the species. In the same way intra-specific competition 
may be regarded as the expression of a tendency on the 
part of related individuals to insist on their separateness 
and independence ; the effects of intra-specific competition 
are, as we have seen, almost wholly bad. Conversely, the 
quaUties which have led to biological progress are the 
qualities which make it possible for individual beings 
to escape from their separateness — intelligence and the 
tendency to co-operate. Love and understanding are valu- 
able even on the biological level. Hatred, unawareness, 
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stupidity and all that makes for increase of separateness 
are the qualities that, as a matter of historical fact, have 
led either to the extinction of a species, or to its becoming 
a living fossil, incapable of making further biological 
progress. 
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Chapter XV 
ETHICS 

E very cosmology has its correlated ethic. The ethic 
that is correlated with the cosmology outlined in the 
preceding chapter has, as its fundamental principles, these 
propositions: Good is that which makes for unity; Evil 
is that which makes for separateness. Relating these 
terms to the phraseology employed in the first chapters, 
we can say that separateness is attachment and that witliout 
non-attachment no individual can achieve unity either 
with God or, through God, with other individuals. In 
the paragraphs that follow I shall try to illustrate the 
application of our ethical principles in life. 

Good and evil exist on the plane of the body and its 
sensations, on the plane of the emotions, and on the plane 
of the intellect. In practice these planes cannot be separ- 
ated. Events occurring on one of the planes have tiaeir 
counterpart in events occurring upon the other planes of 
our being. It is always necessary to bear this fact in 
mind when we classify phenomena as physical, emotional 
or intellectual. But provided that we bear it in mind, 
there is no harm in our speaking in this way. This par- 
ticular classification, like every other, fails to do full 
justice to the complexities of real life; but it has the 
compensating merit of being very convenient. 

Let us begin by considering good and evil on the plane 
of the body. In general it may be said that any very 
intense physical sensation, whether pleasurable or painful, 
tends to cause the individual who feels it to identify himself 
with that sensation. He ceases even to be himself and 
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becomes only a part of his body — the pain-giving or 
pleasure-giving organ. Self-transcendence thus becomes 
doubly difficult — though of course by no means impossible, 
as is proved by many examples of equanimity and non- 
attachment under suffering and under intense enjoyment. 
In general, however, excess of pain as of pleasure makes 
for separateness. All the oriental contemplatives are 
emphatic in their insistence on bodily health as a condition 
of spiritual union with ultimate reality. Among Christians 
there are two schools of thought — that which recommends 
mortification and that which stresses the importance of 
health. Pascal may be cited as a representative of the 
first school, and the anonymous author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing as a representative of the second. For Pascal, 
sickness is the truly Christian condition ; for, by mechanic- 
ally freeing men from some, at least, of the passions, it 
delivers them from all manner of temptations and dis- 
tractions, and prepares them for living the kind of life 
which, according to Christian ethical theory, they ought 
to live. Pascal ignores the fact that sickness may create 
as many temptations and distractions as it removes — 
distractions in the form of discomfort and pain, temptations 
in the form of an almost irresistible impulse to think 
exclusively of oneself. There is, however, an element of 
truth in the Pascalian doctrine. When not excessive, 
siclcness or physical defect may act as a reminder that 
‘the things of this world’ are not quite so important as 
the animal and the social climber in us imagine them to be. 
A mind which has made this discovery and which then 
succeeds, as a result of suitable training, in ignoring the 
distractions of pain and overcoming the temptation to 
think exclusively of its sick body, has gone far to 
achieve that ‘ suprarational concentration of the will,’ 
at which the religious self-education aims. In proclaim- 
ing the value of sickness, Pascal is advocating the 
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physiological method of training through the mastery of 
pain. We have seen already that this method is a 
dangerous one. Only too frequently pain is not mastered, 
but achieves mastery — leads to attachment rather than 
non-attachment. 

This being so, we can understand why the author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing should have taken the opposite 
view to Pascal’s. For him, sickness is a serious obstacle in 
the way of true devotion to God and must be reckoned 
accordingly as a form of sin. The passage in which he 
comments on certain symptoms of what we should now 
call ‘neurosis’ is of such interest that I malce no excuse 
for quoting it in its entirety. ‘Some men,’ he writes, ‘are 
so cumbered in nice curious customs in bodily bearing 
that when they shall aught hear, tliey shall writhe their 
heads on one side quaintly, and up with the chin: they 
gape with their mouths as they should hear with their 
mouth and not with their ears. Some when they should 
speak point with tlteir fingers, or on their own breasts, or 
on theirs that they speak to. Some can neither sit still, 
stand still, nor lie still, unless they be either wagging 
with their feet, or else somewhat doing with their hands. 
Some row with their arms in time of their speaking, as 
they needed to swim over a great water. Some be ever 
more smiling and laughing at every otlier word that they 
speak, as they were giggling girls and nice japing jugglers. 
... I say not that all these unseemly practices be great 
sins in themselves, nor yet all these that do them be great 
sinners themselves. But I say if that these unseemly and 
unordained practices be governors of tliat man that doth 
them, insomuch that he may not leave them when he will, 
then I say that they be tokens of pride and curiosity of 
wit, and of unordained showing and covetyse of knowing. 
And specially they be very tokens of unstableness of heart 
and unrestfulness of mind, and specially of the lacking of 
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the work of this hook ’ {i.e. the work of meditation as a 
training for the mystic experience). 

This assimilation of physical deficiency to sin may seem 
somewhat ruthless and unfeeling. But if sin is to be 
judged rby its results, then, of course^ the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing is quite right in reckoning among sins 
any bodily states and habits which cause a man to con- 
centrate on his own separateness, hinder him from paying 
attention to his true relation with God and his fellows 
and so make the conscious actualization of union with 
them impossible. On the plane of the body, sickness must 
generally be counted as a sin. For by sickness and pain 
as well as by extreme pleasure, the body insists on its 
separateness and all but compels the mind to identify 
itself with it. 

The saying that to him that has shall be given and from 
liim that has not shall be taken away even all that he has, 
is a hard onej but it happens to be an extremely succinct 
and accurate summary of the facts of moral life. Those 
who sin physically by having some kind of bodily defect 
may be made to pay for that defect in ways diat are 
emotional and intellectual as well as physical. Some sick 
people are capable of making the almost superhuman 
effort that will transform the disaster of bodily defect into 
spiritual triumph. From the rest even that which they 
have, intellectually and emotionally, is taken away. Why.^ 
Because, on die plane of the body,' they are among those 
who have not. ‘Men may be excusable,’ says Spinoza, 
‘and nevertheless miss happiness, and be tormented in 
many ways. A horse is excusable for being a horse and 
not a manj nevertheless he must needs be a horse and 
not a man. He who cannot rule his passions, nor hold 
them in check out of respect for the law, while he may 
be excusable on the ground of weakness, is nevertheless 
incapable of enjoying conformity of spirit and knowledge 
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and love of God; and he is lost inevitably.’ Weakness 
may be forgiven; but so long as it continues to be present, 
no amount of forgiveness can prevent it from having the 
ordinary results of weakness. These results are manifest 
in the present life and, if there should be some fprm of 
survival of bodily dehth, will doubtless be manifest in any 
subsequent existence. 

Sex is a physical activity that is also and at the same 
time an emotional and an intellectual activity. If I choose 
to consider it here, it is not because I regard it' as more 
physical than emotional or intellectual, but merely for the 
sake of convenience. It is an empirical fact of observation 
and experience that sexual activities sometimes make for a 
realization of the individual’s unity with another individual 
and, through that other individual, with the reality of the 
world; somedmes, on the contrary, for an intensification 
of individual separateness. In other words, sex leads 
sometimes to non-attachment and somedmes to attachment, 
is sometimes good and sometimes evil. 

On the plane of the body, sex is evil when it takes the 
form of a physical addiction. (All that can be said in diis 
context about sex is true, mutatis mutandis, of the other 
forms of physical addiction — ^to alcohol, for example, to 
morphia and cocaine.) Like habit-forming drugs, habit- 
forming sex is evil because it compels the mind to identify 
itself with a physical sensadon and prevents it from thinking 
of anything but its separate animal existence. Addiction 
cannot be destroyed by satiation, but tends, if indulged, to 
become more than a mere habit — a demoniac possession. 
This is, of course, especially true in the case of civilized 
and highly conscious individuals — individuals who ‘know 
better,’ but who have nevertheless permitted themselves 
to become enslaved to their addiction. For uncivilized 
members of what J. D. Unwin has called ‘zoistic’ societies, 
or of the zoistic strata of civilized societies, sexual addiction 
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is merely a pleasant habit tlial tliey indulge with a good 
conscience. It prevents them from putting forth that 
energy that will enable them to become conscious of 
themselves, to think about the strange world around them 
and to •achieve civilization; but as they are unaware of 
the fact, they don’t mind. Not so with civilized and 
self-conscious men and women. Of such people it cannot 
be said that ‘they know not what they do.’ They know 
only too well — ^know exactly what they are doing and 
exactly what they are losing in the process. For them the 
addiction is a real possession. The demon that inhabits 
them compels them to do what they know will harm them 
and what, with die best part of their being, they do not 
want to do. The nature of this demoniac possession was 
described, with incomparable power, by Baudelaire in the 
Fleurs du MaL 

Une nuit quefitais prds d'une affreuse Juive, 

Comme au long d’un cadavre un cadavre etendu . . . 

Addiction persists — a true possession by a devil that 
malignantly wills the unhappiness of its victim — even 
when all physical pleasure has been lost, even in the teeth 
of disgust and loathing. Like virtue, it is its own reward ; 
and the reward it brings is misery and the torment of body 
and mind. 

Jamais vans ne pourre^ assouvir votre rage, 

Ft votre chdtiment naitra de vos plaisirs. 

Jamais un rayon frais dSclaira vos cav ernes; 

Par les femes des murs des miasmes fievreux 
Filent en s enflammant ainsi qua des lanternes 
Ft penkrent vos corps de leurs parfums affreux. 

L’apre stiriliti de votre puissance 
Altere votre soif et roidit votre peau, 
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Et le vent fiirihond de la concupiscence 

Fait claquer votre chair ainsi qiiun vieux drapeau. 

Loin des peuples yivants^ errantes^ condatnnces^ 

A travers les deserts coitrei comme des loupsi 
Faites votre di^tin, aims d&sordonnies, * 

Et fuyeq^ rinfini que vans porteq^ en vous. 

The last line irresistibly recalls Royce’s phrase to the 
effect that ‘finite beings are always such as they are by 
virtue of an inattention which at present blinds them to 
their actual relations to God and to one another/ The 
addict is blinded by his addiction to ‘the infinite that he 
carries within him,’ to ‘his actual relations to God’ and 
other beings. At the same time, he is generally aware, if 
only by a kind of nostalgia, by a hopeless longing for what 
he lacks, that ‘the infinite’ exists within him and that his 
‘actual relations to God’ are those of a part to its proper 
whole. He is aware of the fact and he su&rs from it ; and 
at the same time the demon he has conjured up, that it may 
possess him, deliberately increases his suffering by forcing 
him ‘to fly from the infinite within him,’ to refuse, con- 
sciously and deliberately, to pay attention to ‘his actual 
relations with God.’ 

It is not only when it takes the form of physical addiction 
that sex is evil. It is also evil when it manifests itself as a 
way of satisfying the lust for power or the climber’s 
craving for position and social distinction. Love — and 
this is true not only of sexual, but also of maternal love — 
may be merely a device for imposing the lover’s will upon 
the beloved. Between the Marquis de Sade, with his whips 
and penknives, and the doting but tyrannous mother, who 
slaves for her son in order that she may the more effectively 
dominate him, there are obvious differences in method and 
degree, but not a fundamental difference in kind. In such 
cases, the active party, by insisting on the right to bully, 
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command and direct, thereby insists upon his or her 
separateness. At the same time, by refusing to respect 
the other’s personality, the domineering lover makes it 
impossible for the beloved victim to pay attention to that 
‘injini que vous porteq en vans’ Addiction degrades only 
the addict. The lust for power harms not only the person 
who lusts, but also the person or persons at whose expense 
the lust is satisfied. Non-attachment becomes impossible 
for both parties. 

Sex as a means for satisfying social vanity is only less 
evil than sex as a means for satisfying the lust for power. 
There are people who marry, not a person, but money, 
a title, social influence. Sex here is the instrument of 
avarice and ambition, passions that are in the highest 
degree separative and reality-obscuring. There are others 
who marry beauty or distinction for the sole purpose of 
flaunting their exclusive possession of it before the eyes of 
an envying world. This is a special form of the lust for 
ownership, an avarice whose object is, not money, but a 
human being and that human being’s socially valuable 
qualities. Such lust for ownership is as blinding and as 
separative as ordinary avarice, and can do almost as much 
harm to the owned person as the maternally or sexually 
conditioned lust for power can do to its much loved and 
much tormented victim. 

Sex is not always addiction, is not always used as an 
instrument of domination or as a means for expressing 
vanity and snobbishness. It is also and at least as frequently 
the method whereby unpossessive and unselfish individuals 
achieve union with one another and indirectly with the 
world about them. ‘All the world loves a lover’ j and, 
conversely, a lover loves all the world. ‘That violence 
whereby sometimes a man doteth upon one creature is but 
a little spark of that love, even towards all, which lurketh 
in his nature. When we dote upon the perfections and 
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beauties of some one creature, we do not love that too 
much, but other things too little. Never was anything in 
this world loved too much, but many things have been 
loved in a false way, and all in too short a measure.’ 
Traherne might have added (what many poets and novelists 
have remarked) that) when ‘we dote upon the perfections 
and beauties of some one creature,’ we frequently find our- 
selves moved to love other creatures. Moreover, to be in 
love is, in many cases, to have achieved a state of being, 
in which it becomes possible to have direct intuition of 
the essentially lovely nature of ultimate reality. ‘What 
a world would this be, were everything beloved as it 
ought to be !’ For many people, everything is beloved as 
it ought to be, only when they are in love with ‘some 
one creature.’ The cynical wisdom of the folk affirms 
that love is blind. But in reality, perhaps, the 
blind are those who are not in love and who therefore 
fail to perceive how beautiful the world is and how 
adorable. 

We must now consider very briefly the relation of 
sexual activity to mental activity in individuals and to the 
cultural condition of society. This subject was discussed 
by the late Dr. J. D. Unwin, whose monumental Sex and 
Culture is a work of the highest importance. Unwin’s 
conclusions, which are based upon an enormous wealth of 
carefully sifted evidence, may be summed up as follows. 
All human societies are in one or another of four cultural 
conditions: zoistic, manistic, deistic, rationalistic. Of 
these societies the zoistic displays the least amount of 
mental and social energy, the rationalistic the most. In- 
vestigation shows that the societies exhibiting the least 
amount of energy are those where pre-nuptial continence 
is not imposed and where the opportunities for sexual 
indulgence after marriage are greatest. The cultural con- 
dijiion of a society rises in exact proportion as it imposes 
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pre-nuptial and post-nuptial restraints upon sexual oppor- 
tunity. 

‘ All the deistic societies insisted on pre-nuptial chastity ; 
conversely all the societies which insisted on pre-nuptial 
chastity, were in the deistic condition. 

‘Is there any causal relationship" between the com- 
pulsory continence and the thought, reflection and energy 
which produced the change from one cultural condition 
to another,? 

‘One thing is certain: if a causal relation exists, the 
continence must have caused the thought, not the thought 
the continence.’ 

Again, ‘ the power of thought is inherent ; similarly the 
power to display social energy is inherent^ but neither 
mental nor social energy can be manifested except under 
certain conditions,’ These conditions arise whepu sexual 
opportunity is reduced to a minimum. Civilized societies 
may be divided into different strata, representing every 
type of cultural condition from zoistic to rationalistic. 
‘The group within the society which suffers the greatest 
continence displays the greatest energy and dominates tlie 
society.’ The dominating group determines the behaviour 
of the society as a whole. So long as at least one stratum 
of a society imposes pre-nuptial continence upon its 
members and limits post-nuptial sexual opportunity by 
means of strict monogamy, the society as a whole will 
behave as a civilized society. 

The energy produced by sexual continence starts as 
‘expansive energy’ and results in the society becoming 
aggressive, conquering its less energetic neighbours, sending 
out colonies, developing its commerce and the like. But 
‘when the rigorous tradition (of sexual restraint) is in- 
herited by a number of generations, the energy becomes 
productive.’ Productive energy does not spend itself ex- 
clusively in expansion ; it also goes into science, speculation, 
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art, social reform. Where productive energy persists for 
some time, a factor which Dr. Unwin calls ‘human entropy’ 
comes into play. Human entropy is the inherent tendency, 
manifested as soon as the suitable social conditions are 
created, towards increased refinement and accuracy,. ‘No 
society can display productive social energy unless a new 
generation inherits a social system under which sexual 
opportunity is reduced to a minimum. If such a system 
be preserved a richer and yet richer tradition will be 
created, refined by human entropy.’ 

As a matter of brute historical fact, no civilized society 
has tolerated for very long the limitation to a minimum 
of its sexual opportunities. Within a few generations, the 
rules imposing absolute pre-nuptial continence upon 
females and absolutely monogamous forms of marriage 
are relaxed. When this happens, the society or the class 
loses its energy and is replaced by another society, or 
another class, whose members have made themselves 
energetic by practising sexual continence. ‘Sometimes,’ 
writes Dr. Unwin, ‘a man has been heard to declare that 
he wishes both to enjoy the advantages of high culture 
and to abolish compulsory continence. The inherent nature 
of the human organism, however, seems to be such that 
these desires are incompatible, even contradictory. . . . 
Any human society is free to choose, either to display 
great energy or to enjoy sexual freedom j the evidence is 
that it cannot do both for more than one generation.’ 

We have seen that, as a matter of historical fact, no 
society has consented to retain the tradition of pre-nuptial 
continence and absolute monogamy for very long. But it 
is also a matter of historical fact that these traditions have 
always hitherto been associated with the oppression of 
women and children. In deistic societies, wives have been 
regarded as slaves or mere chattels, having no legal entity. 
Custom and law have placed them at the mercy of their 
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husbands. Discussing this fact, Dr. Unwin hazards the 
opinion ‘that it was the unequal fate of women, not the 
compulsory continence, that caused the downfall of absolute 
monogamy. No society has yet succeeded in regulating 
the relations between tlie sexes in such a way as to enable 
sexual opportunity to remain at a minimum for an extended 
period. The inference I draw from the historical evidence 
is that, if ever such a result should be desired, the 
sexes must first be placed on a footing of complete 
legal equality.’ 

In this very brief summary I have certainly done much 
less than justice to Dr. Unwin’s very remarkable book; 
but though doing it less than justice, I do not think that 
I have misrepresented its main conclusions. The evidence 
for these conclusions is so full, that it is difficult to see 
how they can be rejected. They are conclusions which 
will certainly seem unpalatable to the middle-aged relics 
of a liberal generation. Such liberals are liberals, not only 
politically, but also in the sense in which Shalcespeare’s 
‘liberal shepherds’ (the ones who called wild arums by a 
grosser name than dead-men’s fingers) were liberal. They 
have been ‘heard to declare,’ very frequently and loudly, 
that they ‘wish to enjoy the advantages of high culture 
and to abolish compulsory continence.’ Living as they 
do upon the capital of energy accumulated by a previous 
generation of monogamists, whose wives came to them as 
virgines intactae, they can make the best of both worlds 
during their own lifetime. Dr. Unwin’s researches have 
made it certain, however, that it will be impossible for their 
children to go on maldng the best of both worlds. 

If Dr. Unwin’s conclusions are well founded — and it is 
difficult to believe that they are not — how do they fit 
into our general ethical scheme.^ The first significant fact 
to be noticed is that ‘the continence caused the thought, 
not the thought the continence.’ Zoistic societies live in a 
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condition of animal solidarity. In Dr. Unwin’s words, 
‘we begin with a society in which all the individuals are 
locked together by forces we do not understand; such a 
society displays no energy.’ Now, this animal solidarity 
has certain merits; it is preferable, for example,^ to the 
animal individualism'' of unrestricted intra-specific com- 
petition. But these merits are sub-ethical ; in other words, 
animal solidarity is below good and evil. People on the 
zoistic level are too much preoccupied with, and too 
completely de-energized by, unrestricted sexual indulgence 
to be able to pay attention to ‘their actual relations with 
God and with one another.’ Awareness is the condition 
of any moral behaviour superior to that of animals. The 
individual cannot transcend himself unless he first learns 
to be conscious of himself and of his relations with other 
selves and with the world. A measure of sexual continence 
is the pre-condition of awareness and of other forms of 
mental energy, conadve and emotional as well as cognitive. 
But the pre-condition of moral behaviour need not itself 
be moral. As a matter of historical fact, the energy 
released by sexual continence has frequently been directed 
towards thoroughly immoral ends. Mental and social 
energy is comparable to the energy of falling water; it 
can be used for any purpose that men choose to put it to 
— for bullying the weak and exploiting the poor just as 
well as for exploring the secrets of nature, for creating 
masterpieces of art or for establishing union with ultimate 
reality. 

Chastity is one of the major virtues inasmuch as, without 
chastity, societies lack energy and individuals are con- 
demned to perpetual unawareness, attachment and animality. 
In another sense, however, chastity can rank only as a 
minor virtue; for, along witli such other minor virtues as 
courage, prudence, temperance and the like, it can be 
used solely as a means for increasing the efficiency of 
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evil-doing. Unless they are directed by the major virtues 
of love and intelligence, the minor virtues are not virtues 
at all, but aids to wickedness. Historically, puritanism has 
been associated with militarism and capitalism, with war 
and persecution and economic exploitation, with every 
form of power-seeking and cruelty. Chastity is not 
necessarily correlated with charity; on the contrary, the 
human organism is so constituted that there would seem 
to be a natural correlation between compulsory continence 
and energy that is malevolent at least as often as it is well- 
intentioned. (On the political results of this correlation 
Dr. Vergin’s Sub-conscious Europe may be consulted; the 
book contains an over-emphatic and therefore somewhat 
distorted statement of a good case.) This natural and, 
I might almost say, physiological tendency for chastity to 
be associated with uncharitableness is manifested not only 
during the period when the energy created by sexual 
restraint is ‘expansive,’ but also, though perhaps with 
diminished intensity, when it is ‘productive.’ 

Chastity, then, is the necessary pre-condition to any 
kind of moral life superior to that of the animal. At the 
same time, the energy created by chastity has a natural 
tendency to be, on the whole, more evil than good. By 
fulfilling the conditions upon which, and upon which 
alone, the higher moral life is possible, we transform our 
nature in such a way that it becomes easier for us to behave 
immorally than to behave morally. Our human nature is 
such that, if we are to realize the highest ethical ideals, we 
must do something which automatically makes the realiza- 
tion of those ideals more difficult. Historically, pro- 
gressiveness has always been associated with aggressiveness 
— the potentiality of greater good with the actuality of 
greater evil. This association ‘comes naturally’ to beings 
constituted as we are, and can be broken only as the result 
of deliberate choice, directed by the highest ideals and the 
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fullest knowledge of facts. As usual, the remedy is to be 
sought in awareness and good will. Only by consistently 
applying the major virtues of charity and intelligence can 
we prevent the minor, but indispensable, virtue of chastity 
from filling the world with actual evil as well as pptential 
good. Dr. Unwin suggests that the modern world is con- 
fronted by only two alternatives: it may choose to be 
continent and energetic; or it may prefer sexual indulgence 
to mental and social energy. It would be truer to say 
that there are three choices. First of all, we can increase pre- 
nuptial and post-nuptial sexual opportunity, in which case 
our mental and social energy will decline. Alternatively, 
we can tighten up the system of sexual restraint, with a 
view to increasing the amount, without improving the 
ethical quality, of available social energy. This is the 
policy which is at present being pursued by the dictators 
of all the totalitarian states. Empirically and by a kind of 
rule of thumb, these men know very clearly that there is a 
correlation between puritanism and energy — just as they 
know (as was pointed out in the chapter on Education) 
that there is a correlation between authoritarian discipline 
in youth and a militaristic psychology in later life. By 
combining a system of increased sexual restraint with a 
system of authoritarian education, the present rulers of 
totalitarian societies are providing themselves and their 
successors with a new generation of highly energetic 
militarists. Significantly enough, in Germany and Italy 
the tightening up of sexual restraints has been accom- 
panied by a lowering of the status of women. In the 
past, as Dr. Unwin has pointed out, absolute pre-nuptial 
chastity and absolute monogamy have always been 
associated with the subjection of women. Hitler and 
Mussolini are merely employing the old means to produce 
the old end — an increase of energy. This energy, as we 
have seen, has a natural tendency to take undesirable 
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forms; but, not content with this spontaneous evil, the 
dictators are using all the means at their disposal to direct 
their subjects’ energy along the channels of aggressive 
imperialism. 

Finally, there is a third alternative — an alternative which 
has never been tried before. We Can retain pre-nuptial 
chastity and absolute monogamy, at any rate for the 
ruling classes of our societies; but instead of associating 
these practices with the subjection of women, we can make 
women the legal equals of men. In this way, as Dr. 
Unwin suggests, and in this way only, will it be possible 
to avoid tliat revolt against chastity which, in the past, has 
resulted in the decline of once energetic societies. By 
making compulsory chastity tolerable, such measures will 
prolong the period during which a society produces 
energy — ^will prolong it, perhaps, indefinitely. But they 
will do little or nothing to improve the ethical quality of 
the energy produced. Even the process which Dr. Unwin 
calls ‘human entropy’ promises no ethical improvement — 
only increasing refinement and accuracy of thought and its 
expression. Hitlierto, as history shows, sexual restraint 
has had the following results. The moral life has been 
made possible and some at least of this potential good has 
been actualized. Meanwhile, however, in the process of 
creating the potentiality for good, much evil has invariably 
been produced. Our problem is to discover a way to 
eliminate that evil, a way to direct all the energy produced 
by sexual restraint along desirable channels. 

In the preceding chapters I have described the kind of 
political, economic, educational, religious and philosophical 
devices that must be used if we are ever to achieve the 
good ends that we all profess to desire. The energy 
created by sexual restraint is the motive power which 
makes it possible for us to conceive those desirable ends 
and to think out the means for realizing them. We see, 
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then, that the particular problem of moralizing the energy 
produced by continence is the same as the general problem 
of realizing ideal ends. This being so, it is unnecessary 
for me to discuss it any further. The matter can be summed 
up in a couple of sentences. The third and only satisfactory 
solution of the problem of sex is that which combines 
the acceptance, at least by the ruling classes, of pre-nuptial 
chastity and absolute monogamy with complete legal 
equality between women and men and with the adoption 
of a political, economic, educational, religious, philosophical 
and ethical system of the kind described in this book. 

I have discussed the problem of good and evil on the 
plane of the body and the problem of good and evil in 
relation to sex, as manifested on all the planes of being. 
We must now consider good and evil on the plane of the 
emotions. There is very little that need be said in this 
context. All the familiar deadly sins are the product of 
separate emotions. Anger, envy, fear — these insist on the 
various aspects of our animal separateness from one 
another. Sloth exists on all the planes, and can be physical, 
emotional or intellectual. In all its forms sloth is a kind 
of negative malignity — a refusal to do what ought to be 
done. 

Some vices are animal, some are strictly human. The 
human vices, which are in general the most dangerous, 
the most fruitful in undesirable results, are the various 
lusts for power, social position and ownership. Pride, 
vanity, ambition and avarice are attachments to objects of 
desire which have existence only in human societies. Being 
completely dissociated from the body, such vices as lust 
for power and avarice are able to manifest themselves in 
a bewildering variety of forms and with an energy that is 
immune from the satiety which occasionally interrupts all 
physical addictions. The permutations and combinations 
of lust or of gluttony are strictly limited and their mani- 
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festations are as discontinuous as physical appetite. It is 
far otherwise with the lust for power or the lust for 
possessions. These cravings are spiritual, therefore are 
unremittingly separative and evil ; have no dependence on 
the body, therefore can assume almost any form. 

Under the existing dispensation, popular morality does 
not condemn the lust for power* or the craving for social 
pre-eminence. European and American children are 
brought up to admire the social climber and worship his 
success, to envy the rich and eminent and at the same 
time to respect and obey them. In other words, the two 
correlated vices of ambition and sloth are held up as 
virtues. There can be no improvement in our world until 
people come to be convinced that the ambitious power- 
seeker is as disgusting as the glutton or the miser — that 
‘the last infirmity of noble mind’ is just as much of an 
infirmity as avarice or cruelty (with one or both of which, 
incidentally, it is very often associated), just as squalidly an 
addiction, on its human plane, as any physical addiction 
to drink or sexual perversion. 

The human or spiritual vices are the most harmful in 
their results and^the hardest to resist. (La Rochefoucauld 
remarks that men frequently desert love for ambition, but 
very rarely desert ambition for love.) Furthermore, their 
spiritual nature makes it hard for them to be distinguished, 
in certain of their manifestations, from virtues. This 
difficulty becomes particularly great when power, wealth 
and social position are represented as being means to 
desirable ends. (In the story of the temptation in the 
wilderness, Satan attempts to confuse the moral issue in 
precisely this way.) But good ends, that is to say a state 
of greatest possible unification, can be achieved only by 
the use of good, that is to say of intrinsically unifying 
means. Bad means — activities, in other words, that pro- 
duce attachment and are intrinsically separative — cannot 
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produce unification. The lust for power is essentially 
separative; therefore it is not by indulging this lust that 
men can achieve the good results at which they profess to 
aim. The political techniques by means of which ambition 
can be restrained have been discussed in the chapter on 
Inequality; the educational and religious techniques, in the 
two succeeding chapters. We cannot expect that any of 
these techniques will be very successful, so long as ambition 
continues to be popularly regarded, as it is at present, as 
a virtue that should be implanted in the growing child 
and carefully fostered by precept and example. 

We have now to consider good and evil as manifested 
upon the intellectual plane. Intelligence, as we have seen, 
is one of the major virtues. Without intelligence, charity 
and the minor virtues can achieve very little. 

Intelligence may be classified as belonging to two kinds, 
according to the nature of its objects. There is the intelli- 
gence which consists in awareness of, and ability to deal 
with, things and events in the external world ; and there is 
the intelligence which consists in awareness of, and ability 
to deal with, the phenomena of the inner world. In other 
words, there is intelligence in relation j.o tire not-self 
and there is intelligence in relation to the self. The com- 
pletely intelligent person is intelligent both in regard to 
himself and to the outer world. But completely intelligent 
people are unhappily rare. Many men and women are 
capable of dealing very effectively with the external world 
in its practical, common-sense aspects, and are at the same 
time incapable of understanding or dealing with abstract 
ideas, logical relations or their own emotional and moral 
problems. Others again may possess a specialized com- 
petence in science, art or philosophy and yet be barbarously 
ignorant of their own namre and motives and quite in- 
competent to control their impulses. In popular language, 
‘a philosopher’ is a man who behaves with restraint and 
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equanimity — one who loves wisdom so much that he 
actually lives like a wise man. In modern professional 
language a philosopher is one who discusses the problems 
of epistemology. It is not thought necessary that he 
should live like a wise man. The biographies of the 
great metaphysicians often malce « extremely depressing 
reading. Spite, envy and vanity are only too frequently 
manifested by these professed lovers of wisdom. Some 
are not even immune from the most childish animalism. 
Nietzsche’s biographers record that, at the time when he 
was writing about the Superman, he was unable to control 
his appetite for jam and pastry; whenever, in his mountain 
retreat, a hamper of good things arrived for him from 
home, he would eat and eat until he had to go to bed with 
a bilious attack. Kant had a similar passion for crystallized 
fruit and, along with it, such an abhorrence for sickness 
and death that he refused to visit his friends when they 
were ill or ever to speak of them once they had died. In 
later life, moreover, he claimed a kind of infallibility, 
insisting that the boundaries of his system were the limits 
of philosophy itself and resenting all attempts by other 
thinkers to go further. The same childish self-esteem is 
observable in Hegel and many other thinkers of the 
greatest intellectual power. Such men are highly intelligent 
in certain directions, but profoundly stupid in others. 
This stupidity is, of course, a product of the will. In- 
telligent fools are people who have refused to apply their 
intelligence to the subject of themselves. There is also 
such a being as a wise fool. The wise fool is one who 
knows about himself and how to manage his passions and 
impulses, but who is incompetent to understand or deal 
with those wider, non-personal problems which can be 
solved only by the logical intellect. The wise fool does 
less harm than the intelligent fool and is personally capable 
of enlighterrment. The intelligent fool, who has no 
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knowledge of, or control over, himself, cannot achieve 
enlightenment so long as he remains what he is. However, 
if he so wishes, he can cease to be an intelligent fool and 
become an intelligent wise man. An intelligent wise man 
is capable not only of achieving personal enlightenment, 
but also of helping ^hole societies to deal with their 
major problems of belief and practice. Under the present 
dispensation, the educational system is designed to pro- 
duce the greatest possible number of intelligent fools. We 
inspire children with the wish to be intelligent about the 
phenomena of the external world and about abstract ideas 
and logical relations ; at the same time we teach them the 
techniques by which this wish can be gratified. Meanwhile, 
however, we malce very little effort to inspire them with 
the wish to be intelligent about themselves and, on the 
rare occasions when we do mak.e this effort, we provide 
them with no devices for training the inward-turning 
intelligence to perform its task efficiently. 

One cannot deal intelligently with any matter about 
which one is ignorant. If one is to deal intelligently witli 
oneself one must be aware of one’s real motives, of the 
secret sources of one’s thoughts, feelings^and actions, of 
the nature of one’s sentiments, impulses and sensations and 
of the circumstances in which one is liable to behave well 
or badly. In general, it may be said that, on the intellectual 
plane, good is that which heightens awareness, especially 
awareness of oneself. No self can go beyond the limits 
of selfhood, either morally (by the practice of the virtues 
that break attachment) or mystically (by direct cognitive 
union with ultimate reality), unless it is fully aware of 
what it is, and why it is what it is. Self-transcendence is 
through self-consciousness. A human being who spends 
most of his waking life either day-dreaming, or in a state 
of mental dissipation, or else identifying himself with 
whatever he happens to be sensing, feeling, thinking or 
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doing at the moment, cannot claim to be fully a person. 
McTaggart has objected that ‘to call a conscious being a 
self (or personality) only when it was self-conscious would 
involve that each of us would gain and lose the right to 
the name many times a day.’ Moreover, he adds, there is 
‘a more serious difficulty.’ We are invited to define 
personality as being conscious of self. And consciousness 
of self is a complex characteristic which can be defined 
only when it is known what we mean by a self. There- 
fore, if self means the same on the two occasions when 
it enters into the statement, ‘a self is that which is self- 
conscious,’ we have a circular and unmeaning definition 
of selfness.’ It is quite true that such a definition is 
circular and unmeaning. But the facts of personality are 
not adequately accounted for in such a definition. Per- 
sonality is not, as we have seen, an absolutely independent 
existent; persons are interdependent parts of a greater 
whole. In the common-sense universe, however, they 
possess a relative autonomy. There are degrees in this 
relative autonomy. Only when it has attained to the 
highest of these degrees does a personality become able, 
as all the mystics bear witness, to transcend itself and 
merge into the ultimate impersonal reality substantial to 
the world. To say that ‘a self is that which is self-conscious’ 
is, of course, merely to make an unmeaning noise. But it 
is not absurd to say that ‘there is an X (the totality of a 
human being’s animal and conscious life) which emerges 
into selfness, or personality, when there is consciousness 
of X.’ That this definition involves each of us gaining 
and losing the right to the name of a person many times 
a day is no objection to the definition. Such happens to 
be the nature of things. The greater part of the life of the 
greater number of human beings is sub-personal. They 
spend most of their time identified with thoughts, feelings 
and sensations which are less than themselves and which 
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lack even that relative autonomy from the external world 
and their own psychological and physiological machinery, 
belonging to a genuine full-grown person. This sub- 
personal existence can be terminated at will. Anybody 
who so desires and knows how to set about the t%sk can 
live his life entirely on the personal level and, from the 
personal level, can pass, again if he so desires and knows 
how, to a super-personal level. This super-personal level 
is reached only during the mystical experience. There k,- 
however, a state of being, rarely attained, but described by 
the greatest mystical writers of East and West, in which 
it is possible for a man to have a kind of double conscious- 
ness — to be both a full-grown person, having a complete 
knowledge of, and control over, his sensations, emotions 
and thoughts, and also, and at tbe same time, a more than 
personal being, in continuous intuitive relation with the 
impersonal principle of reality. (St. Teresa tells us that, 
in ‘the seventh mansion,’ she could be conscious of the 
mystical Light while giving her full attention to worldly 
business. Indian writers say that the same is true of those 
who have attained the highest degree of what they call 
samadhi.') 

It is clear, then, that if we would transcend personality, 
we must first talce the trouble to become persons. But we 
cannot become persons unless we make ourselves self- 
conscious. In one of the discourses attributed to the 
Buddha, we read an interesting passage about the self- 
possessed person. ‘And how, brethren, is a brother self- 
possessed.^ ... In looking forward and in looking back 
he acts composedly (£.e. with consciousness of what is 
being done, of the self who is doing and of the reasons 
for which the self is performing the act). In bending or 
stretching arm or body he acts composedly. In eating, 
drinldng, chewing, swallowing, in relieving nature’s needs, 
in going, standing, sitting, sleeping, w^ng, speaking, 
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keeping silence, he acts composedly. That, Brethren, is 
how a brother is self-possessed.’ 

In the last paragraphs of the chapter on Education 
I have described a technique of physical training (that 
develc^ed By F. M. Alexander), which is valuable, among 
other reasons, as a means for increasing conscious control 
of the body and, in this way, raising a human being from 
a condition of physical unawareness to a state of physical 
self-consciousness and self-control. Such physical self- 
awareness and self-control leads to, and to some extent is 
actually a form of, mental and moral self-awareness and 
self-control. 

Of the purely psychological methods of heightening the 
awareness of self it is unnecessary to say very much. 
Self-analysis, periodical analysis at the hands of others, 
habitual self-recollectedness and unremitting efforts to 
resist the temptation to become completely identified with 
the thoughts, feelings, sensations or actions of the moment 
— these are the methods which must be employed. If 
they are not already known, they can easily be reinvented 
by all who choose to think about the problem. There is 
nothing abstruse about the theory of these methods of 
heightening self-consciousness. The principle is simple. 
What is difficult, as always, is its application in practice. 
To know is relatively easy; to will and consistently to do 
is always hard. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the systematic cultivation 
of self-awareness may as easily produce undesirable as 
desirable results. The development of personality may be 
regarded as an end in itself or, alternatively, as a means 
towards an ulterior end — the transcendence of personality 
through immediate cognition of ultimate reality and 
through moral action towards fellow individuals, action 
that is inspired and directed by this immediate cognition. 
Where personality is developed for its own sake, and not 
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in order that it may be transcended, there tends to be a 
raising of the barriers of separateness and an increase of 
egotism. 

Under the Christian dispensation, personality has 
generally been developed in relation to the prevailing 
doctrines of sin and cSf personal salvation at the hands of 
a personal deity. The results have been on the whole 
distinctly unsatisfactory. Thus, the obsessive preoccupation 
with sin and its consequences, so characteristic of Pro- 
testantism in the generations immediately following the 
Reformation, only too frequently produced an obsessive 
preoccupation with the separate self and its lusts for power 
and possessions. Modern capitalism and imperialism have 
a number of different causes; but among these causes 
must be numbered the Protestant and Jansenist habit of 
brooding on sin, damnation and an angry God, arbitrarily 
dispensing or withholding grace and forgiveness. 

It is interesting, in this context, to compare the orthodox 
Calvinist attitude towards sin with that which was taken 
up by such mystics as Eckhart or the author of The Cloud 
of Unknowing. These writers did not minimize the signifi- 
cance of sin; on the contrary, they regarded it as the chief 
obstacle in the way of the soul’s union with God. But 
they saw that sin was the fruit of self-will and that self- 
will, in Bradley’s words, ‘is opposition attempted by a 
finite subject against its proper whole.’ The important 
thing, they perceived, was to get rid of self-will and to 
cultivate, as quickly as possible, a state of being, propitious 
to knowledge of, and union with, ultimate reality. Such 
a state of being, they found empirically, could be reached 
by the practice of virtue and the raising of consciousness, 
first to the level of self-awareness, then, by means of 
meditation, to awareness of God. Obsessive preoccupation 
with past sins, they perceived, could result only in pre- 
occupation with the self which they were so anxious to- 
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transcend. For this reason there is no insistence in the 
•writings of Eckhart and the author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing upon their own or other people’s sinfulness. 
They do not talk about themselves as miserable sinners; 
nor do„they advise others to do so. They know, of course, 
that men ate sinners and that sin- is a barrier standing 
between souls and their God. Therefore, they say, men 
should make themselves aware of their sins and, having 
done so, proceed to stop sinning ; after which they should 
concentrate all their attention on God and ignore the 
extremely uninteresting and unprofitable subject of their 
past, sinful selves. ‘It is a great grace of God,’ says 
St. Teresa, ‘to practise self-examination; but too much 
is as bad as too litde, as they say; believe me, by God’s 
help, we shall advance more by contemplating the Divinity 
than by keeping our eyes fixed on ourselves.’ Modern 
theologians, such as Otto, have blamed Eckhart for not 
being sufficiently conscious of his sinfulness, and have 
contrasted him unfavourably in this respect with Luther,^ 
who spent his early manhood in the terrified conviction 
that he was ‘gallow-ripe.’ It is legitimate to enquire how 
far this convicficn of his o-wn ripeness for the gallows 
was the cause of that later conviction, expressed so forcibly 
a few years later, that the German peasants were ^ipe for 
the gallows and deserved extermination and enslavement 
at the hands of the ruling classes. There is a logical and a 
psychological connection between obsession with one’s 
O'wn sins and obsession with those of others, between 
haunting terror of an angry personal God and an active 
desire to persecute in the name of that God. At the risk 
of wearying my reader, I must repeat, for the thousandth 
time, that the tree is known by its fruits. The fruits of 
such doctrines as are taught by Eckhart, the author of 

^ See Mysticism East and West, by Rudolf Otto (New York, 
1932), p. 129. 
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The Cloud and the oriental mystics whom they so closely 
resemble, are peace, toleration and charity. The fruits of 
such doctrines as are taught by Luther and St. Augustine 
are war and the organized malice of religious persecution 
and the organized falsehood of dogmatism and censorship. 
On this point, it seams to me, the historical evidence is 
clear and explicit. Those who consider that the meta- 
physical theories of Luther and Augustine correspond 
more closely to the nature of ultimate reality than do the 
theories of Eckhart, Sankhara, or the Buddha must be ready - 
to affirm the proposition that evil is the result of acting 
upon true beliefs about the universe and that good is the 
result of acting upon false beliefs. All the evidence, however, 
supports the opposite conclusion — that false beliefs result 
in evil and that true beliefs have fruits that are good. 
What we think determines what we are and do, and con- 
versely, what we are and do determines what we think. 
False ideas result in wrong action; and the man who makes 
a habit of wrong action thereby limits his field of con- 
sciousness and makes it impossible for himself to think 
certain thoughts. In life, ethics and metaphysics are inter- 
dependent. But ethics include politics and economics; 
and whether ethical principles shall be applied well or 
badly or not at all depends on education and on religion 
in so far as it is a system of self-education. We see then, 
that, through ethics, all the activities of individuals and 
societies are related t(^ their fundamental beliefs about the 
nature of the world. |^_In an age in which the fundamentalf 
beliefs of all or most members of a given society are thef 
same, it is possible to discuss the problems of politics, or 
economics, or education, witltout making any explicit 
reference to these belief^ It is possible, because it is^ 
assumed by the author that the cosmology of all his readers 
will be the same as his own. But at the present time there 
are no axioms, no universally accepted postulates. In 
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these circumstances a discussion of political, economic or 
educational problems, containing no reference to funda- 
mental beliefs, is incomplete and even misleading. Such 
a discussion is like Hamlet^ if not without the Prince of 
Denmarjc, at least without the Ghost or any reference to 
the murder of the Prince’s father. *• 

In the present volume I have tried to relate the problems 
of domestic and international politics, of war and economics, 
of education, religion and ethics, to a theory of the ultimate 
nature of reality. The subject is vast and complex; this 
volume is short and the knowledge and abilities of the 
author narrowly limited. It goes without saying that the 
task has been inadequately performed. Nevertheless, I 
make no apologies for attempting it. Even the fragmentary 
outline of a synthesis is better than no synthesis at all. 
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ehall be consecrated to the common cause ; and happy Tvould 
be ray fate, could I deserve and obtain the crown of martyr- 
dom. Words are insuiEoient to express the ardor with which 
I sigh for the reunion of the scattered members of Christ. 
If ray death could avail, T would gladly present mv sword 
and mv neck ; if the spiritual pheenix could arise from my 
ashes, 1 would erect the pile, and kindle the flame with my 
own hands.” Yet the Greek emperor presumed to observe, 
that the articles of faith ivliich divided the two churches had 
been introduced by the pride and precipitation of the Latins: 
he disclaimed the servile and arbitrary steps of the first 
Palasologus ; and firmly declared, that he would never sub- 
mit his conscience unless to the decrees of a free and univer- 
sal synod. “ The situation of the times,” continued lie, “ will 
not allow the pope and myself to meet either at Rome or 
Constantinople ; but some maritime city may be chosen on 
the verge of the two empires, to unite the bishops, and to in- 
struct the faithful, of the East and West.” Tlic nuncios 
seemed content with the proposition ; and Cantacuzene af- 
fects to deplore the failure of his hopes, which were soon 
overthrown by the death of Clement, and the different tem- 
per of his successor. Ilis own life was prolonged, but it was 
prolonged in a cloister; and, except by his prayers, the 
humble monk was incapable of directing the counsela of his 
pupil or the state.® 

Yet of all the Byzantine pi’inoes, that pupil, John Pa- 
linologus, was the best disposed to embrace, to behove, and 
to obey, the shepherd of the West. Ills mother, Anne of 
S.avoy, was baptized in the bosom of the Latin churcli : her 
marriage with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of 
apparel, • nd of worship, but her heart was still faithful to 
her country and religion : she had formed the infancy of her 
son, and she governed the emperor, after his mind, or at 
least his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. In tlie 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the Turks were 
still masters of the Hellespont ; the son of Cantacuzene w.as 
in arms at Adrianoplo; and Palieologus could depend 
neither on himself nor on his people. By his mother’s ad- 
vice, and in the hope of foreign .aid, he abjured the rights 
hotli of the church and state ; and the act of slavery,’ suli- 

<>See this whole neaotialion In CftntAcnreno (1. ly. o. 0). who, amidst; the 
praises and virtues wluoli he hestows on lumsolf, reyeals tue itosaainoss of a 
imilty con^olelloe. 

^ See ignominious treaty in Floury (Hist. £:ccl<$s. pp. from Hay* 

nalduB, who drew It Xvom the YaUcaii archiyea. It was not worth the troohle ol 
a ploua forgery. 
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ecribed in purjile ink, and aealod with tho golden bnll, wa 
privately intrusted to an Italian agent. The first article o 
tho treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocen 
tho Sixth and his successors, the supreme pontiffs of th< 
Roman and Catholic church. The emperor promises to en 
tertain with due reverence their legates and nuncios; tc 
assign a palace for their residence, and a temple for tbeii 
worship ; and to deliver his second son Manuel as the hos 
tage of his faith. For these condescensions he requires a 
prompt succor of fifteen galleys, with five hundred men at 
arms, and a thousand archers, to serve against his Christian 
and Mussulman enemies. PaloBologns engages to impose on 
his clergy and people the same spiritual yoke ; but as the 
resistance of the Oreeks might be Justly foreseen, he adopts 
the two effectual methods of corruption and education. The 
legate was empowered to distribute the vacant benefices 
among tho ecolcsiastics who should subscribe the creed of 
the Vatican: three schools were instituted to instruct the 
youth of Constantinople in the language and doctrine of the 
Latins ; and the name of Andronicus, the heir of the empire, 
was enrolled as tho first student. Should he fail In tho 
measures of persuasion or force, Palieologns declaies him- 
self unworthy to reign ; transfers to the pope all regal 
and paternal authority; and invests Innocent with full 
power to regulate the family, the govcrnmoiit, and the mar- 
riage, of his son and successor. Rut this treaty was neither 
executed nor published : the Roman galleys were as vain 
and imaginary ns the sahraission of the Greeks ; and it was 
only by the secrecy that their sovereign osoapod the dishonor 
of this fruitless humiliation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head ; 
and after tlie loss of Adrianople and Romania, ho was en- 
closed in his capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath, 
with the miserable hope of being the last devoured by the 
savage. In this abject state, Palsologus embraced the res- 
olution of embarking for Venice, and casting himself at the 
feet of the pope : he was the first of the Byzantine princes 
who had ever visited the unknown regions of the West, yet 
in them alone he could seek consolation or relief; and with 
leas violation of his dignity he might appear in the sacred 
college than at the Ottoman Porte. After a long absence, 
the Roman pontiffs were I’eturning from Avignon to the 
banks of the Tiber ; Urban the Fifth,® of a mild and vir- 

• See the two amt orlgiualLtvea of Uiliany. (In Muratoil, Script. Beium ItalL. 
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ttious character, encouraged or allowed the pilgi’iraage of 
the Greek prince ; and, within the same year, enjoyed the 
glory of receiving in the Vatican the two Imperial shadows 
who represented the majesty of Constantine and Charle- 
magne. In this suppliant visit, the em2)eror of Constanti- 
nople, whose A'anity was lost in his distress, gave more than 
could ho expected of empty sounds and formal submissions. 
A previous trial was imposed ; and, in the presence of four 
cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true Catholic, the suprem- 
acy of the iiopo, and the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. After this purification, ho was introduced to a ]jnb- 
lic audience in the church of St. Peter : Urban, in the midst 
of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; the Greek 
monarch, after three genuflections, devoutly kissed the feet, 
the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who 
celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him to lead 
the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a sumptuous 
banquet in the Vatican. The entertainment of Piilmologns 
was friendly and honorable ; yet some difference was ob- 
served between the emperors of the East and "West nor 
could the former bo entitled to the rare privilege of chanting 
the gospel in the rank of a deacon .“ In favor of his prose- 
lyte, Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king 
and the other powers of the West ; but ho found them cold 
in the general cause, and active only in their domestic quai" 
rels. The last hope of the emperor was in an English mer- 
cenary, John Hawkwood,^'^ or Aonto, who, with a band of 
adventurers, the white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from 
the Alps to Calabria ; sold bis services to the hostile states ; 
and incurred a just excommunication by shooting his ar- 
rows against the papal residence. A special license was 

onruni, tom. ill. F. 11. pp 623, 635), and the Ecrle^in^tlcal Annals of Spondanas 
(tom. 1 . p. n73s A. D, 1360, No. 7), and Eaynaldus (Plenry, Hist. Eccl^s. tom, xx, 
pp. 223, 224). Yet, from some varlatlonB, I suspoct tbe papal writers of slightly 
magnifying the genufteotlons of PalraolognB, 

Fanllo minus quam ei fulsset Tmpei ator HomanoruTa. Yet his title of Iiu» 
perator Grracoriim was no longer disputed (Yit, Urhan Y. p. 02.3). 

Tt was oonhned to the succespois of ChaileTnaf^nc^, and to them only on 
Chilstmes-day. On all other festiTAls the<;e Impeilal deacons wore content to 
serve the pope, as he said riass, with the l>ook and the cr>rnara/c. Yet tho fibh6 
Sade generously thinks tJiat the merits of Charles IV. might have entitled 
him, though not on the proper day (A. D 1868, November 1), to tlie whole prlv- 
il esie He seems to afhx a just Talua on the privilege and the man (Vie Ue 
tiarque, tom. ill. p. 78*>). , 

** Thiough some It ilian corruptions, tbe otymologv of Falco}}^ in Joico (Mat- 
teo VUlani, 1. xl, o. 79, in Muratori, tom. xr, p. 746). suggests the English word 
JTniifhuw)d, the tiue name of our ailventurnua countryman (Thomas Walslng- 
ham.Hlst. Anglican, inter Soriptoros rnmdeiii. p. 184). After two-and-twonty 
vletoiles, and one defeat, he died, in I3n4, goneral of tlie Florentines, and was 
buried with such honors ns the repiibUe has not paid to Dante or Fetrar^(Mura* 
torij Aunall d'ltalla, tom. xil. pp. 212>a71). 
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granted to negotiate with the outlaw, but tho forces, or the 
spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the enterprise : and 
it was for the advantage, perhaps, of Palcaologns to be dis- 
appointed of a succor, that must have been costly, that 
could not be effectual, and which might have been danger- 
ous.*’-' The disconsolate Greek“ prepared for his return, but 
even his return was impeded by a most ignominious obstacle. 
On his arrival at Venice, he had borrowed large sums at 
exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were empty, his creditors 
wore impatient, and his pemn was detained as the best se- 
curity for the payment. His eldest son, Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust 
every rosonroe ; and even b^ stripping the churches, to ex- 
tricate his father from captivity and disgi'aoe. But the un- 
natural youth was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity of the emperor : the state was 
poor, the clergy were obstinate ; nor could some religious 
scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference 
and delay. Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved 
by the piety of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold or 
mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for Venice, re- 
lieved his father, and pledged his own freedom to be re- 
sponsible for the debt. On his return to Constantinople, the 
parent and king distinguished his two sons with suitable re- 
wards ; hut the faith and manners of the slothful Palfflolo* 
mis had not been improved by his Koman pilgrim.ige; and 
his apostasy or conversion, devoid of any spiritual or tem- 
poral effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks and 
Latins.^ 

Thirty years after the return of Palssologus, his son and 
successor, Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger 
scale, again visited the countries of tho West. In a pre- 
ceding chapter I have related his treaty with Bajazel, the 
violation of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Oonstanti- 
nople, and the French succor uuder the command of the 

"This torrent of EngHoli (by Wrtlr or Berrloet) overflowea from France Into 
Italy after the peace of Brettgny In UtQ. Tet Uie exclamatton of AIuiatori(An- 
nail, tom. xll. p. 107) ie retUer true tlian civil. ' 01 inaiicava ancor gueeto, die 
I dopocMececalpcttratal’IlaliadatanU masnadlerJ Tedesebi ad Unglierl, -venla- 
■ero fin dalV InebUterrn nnovl cani a finire dl lUvoiarla, 

« CbalcondyleVi 1, i.jjp. 86. 28. The Oreek eupposes hie journey to tho, king 
of France, rvlileh is aiiStcleutly related by tlie silence of the national hletoilnne. 
Nor am I mnoh more Inclined to believe, Uint Falsologus departed from Italy, 
valde bene coniolatiis et contentne (Vit. Urban V. p. 023). 

i< Hie retnm in 1370, and the coroimtinn of Mennel, Sept. 26, 1378 (Dncange, 
Fnm. Byziuit, )>, 2U), leaves soma hitcrmediate mra for the conspiracy and pun- 
ishment of Androiiioni, 
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rallant Bauoicault.*® By hia ambasaadors, Manuel had solic- 
ted the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the pros- 
'nce of a distressecl mouarch would draw tears and supplies 
rom the hardest Barbarians ; “ and the marshal wlio ad- 
dsed the journey prepared tlie recejitioa of the Byzantine 
wince. The land was occupied by the Turks ; but the navi- 
(ation of Venice was safe and ojien: Italy received him as 
lie first, or, at least, as the second, of the Christian princes ; 
Hanuel was pitied as the champion and confessor of the 
aith ; and the dignity of his behavior prevented that pity 
loin sinking into contempt. From Venice he proceeded 
o Padua aud Pavia: and even the duke of Milan, a secret 
illy of Bajazet, gave him safe and honorable conduct to the 
;erge of his dominions.*’ On the confines of France*" the 
'oyal officem undertook the care of his person, journey, and 
j.v'peiises ; and two thousaud of the richest citizens, in arms 
ind on horseback, came forth to meet him as far as Charen- 
.on ill the neighborhood of the capital. At the gates of 
Paris, he was saluted by the obancellov and the parliament; 
md Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, 
welcomed bis brother with a cordial embrace. _Tlie succes- 
lor of Constantino was clothed in a robe of white silk, and 
nounted on a milk-white steed, a circumstance, in the 
Preiioh ceremonial, of singular imjiortance : the wliite color 
a considered as the symbol of sovereignty ; aua, in a late 
risit, the German emperor, after a haughty demand and a 
peevish refusal, had been reduced to content himself with a 
alack courser. Manuel was lodged by the Louvre: a suc- 
aession of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and 
the chase, were ingeniously varied by the politeness of the 
French, to display tlieir magnificence, and amuse his grief ; 
be was indulged in the liberty of his chapel ; and the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne were aslonisbed, and possibly scandal- 
ized, by the language, the rites, and the vestments, of bis 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the state of tlie 
kingdom must teach him to despair of any effectual assist- 


MMAmolreBSoBoTicicaxilt, P. i. C.3B, 38. o 

J» HiB louiney into Ihe wett ot Europe is ellghtly, and I believe rolnotantly, 
noticed by Ohnloondyles (1. ii. e. 41-50) and Dnc^ 

«Muratoi'l, Aunali d' Italia, tom. all. p. loe. John ^leaeap uaa tbe flret 
and mnai powerful duke of Milan. Hie connection wltb BaJnMtlB atteeu^ by 
Proihsard ; and he contrlbnUd to save and dehvat the Ereiich capUvea ol 

®“'t8 p’ot the reception of Manuel at PariB, ace Spondanna (Annal. jEoclca. tom. h 
Dt> 6T0. 677. A. DrilOOB Ho. fi). who quotes Juvenal Ues Ursma, ftnd the monk ot 
it Denya ; atd villwe^^^^^^^ E^an<.e. tom. xii. up. 331-331), who quotes no. 
body, aocoidlng to the laat laBhlou ol the Piench wiiteia. 
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ance. The tuifortunato Charles, though he enjoyed souk 
luoid intervals, continually relapsed into furious or stupic 
insanity : the reins of government were alternately sciisec 
by his brother and uuolc, the dukes of Orleans and Bur 
gundy, whose factions competition prepared the miseries ol 
civil war. The former was a gay yonth, dissolved in luxurj 
and love : the latter was the father of John count of Nevers. 
Avho had so lately been ransomed from Turkish captivity i 
and, if the fearless son was ardent to revenge his defeat, the 
more prudent Burgundy was content with the cost and 
peril of the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, of the 
French, he resolved on a visit to the adjacent island. In 
his progress from Dover, he was entertained at Canterbury 
with due reverence by the prior and monks of St. Austin ; 
and, on Blackheath, King Henry tho Fourth, with the Eng- 
lish court, saluted the Greek hero (I cojiy our old historian), 
who, during many days, was lodged and treated in London 
as emperor of the Ea8t.“ But the state of England was still 
more adverse to the design of the holy war. In the samo 
yeoi’ the hereditary sovereign had been deposed and mur 
dered : the reigning prince was a successful usuiper, whose 
arahition was punished by jealousy and remorse : nor could 
Henry of Lancaster withdraw his jierson or forces from the 
defence of a throne inoessantly shaken by conspiracy and 
rebellion. He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor of 
Constantinople j but if the English monarch assumed the 
ciuss, it was only to appease his people, and perhaps his 
conscience, by the merit or semblance of this pious inten- 
tion.® Satisfied, however, with gifts and honors, M.muel 
returned to Paris, and, after a residence of two years in 
the West, shaped his course through Germany and Italy, 
embarked at Venice, and jiatiently expected, in the Morea, 
the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he had escaped 
the ignominious necessity of offering bis religion to public 
or private sale. The Latin church was distracted by the 
great sebism; the king^, the nations, the universities, of 

A short note ol Manuel In England 1b extracted by Dr, ITody from a MS. at 
l^mbetta (de GrmoiB lIUistrlbuB, P. 14), C.P. Impel ator, dlu rariisque etlioiren- 
daraganotam luBidUbn'i ronrclaUiB, nl pio eiBilnm i esintentism trluuiphalem 
TOrqalrotet, Anglorutn Segem vlBlUire deorevlt, &o. Eox (saya WalMngliiun, p. 
3a4),iiobia apparatft , , . huBCopU (nc decult) taiitum Heina, duxitnue Lon- 
denial, et per muUos illes exhlbuU plonoBe, pro expenslB hospitil snl Bolvepa, et 
it^t^lme^tonto fastlglo donatlvls. lie repeats the some In Ills Upodignia 

“ Sliakspearc bmlno and ends the play of Henry IV. with that prince's vow 
of a erusade, and tils belief that he should die lu jeiusalem. 
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Europe wore divided in their obedience between the popes 
jf Rome and Avignon; and the emperor, anxious to oon- 
jiliate the friendship of both parties, abstamed from any 
■•orrespondence with the indigent and unpopular rivals. 
His journey coincided with the year of the jubilee ; but he 
)aBPed through Italy without desiring, or deserving, the 
')lonary indulgence which abolished the guilt or penance of 
lie sins of the faithful. The Roman pope was offended by 
liis neglect; accused him of iiTeverencc to an image of 
Olirist; and exhorted the princes of Italy to reject and 
ibandon the obstinate schismatic.-' 

During the period of the orusiidos, the Greeks beheld with 
ibtonishment and terror the perpetual stream of emigration 
:hat flowed, and continued to flow, from the uiAnown 
flimates of the West. The visits of their last emperors 
removed the veil of sejiaration, and they disclosed to tlieir 
2yes the powerful nations of Europe, whom they no longer 
presumed to brand with the name of Barbarians. The ob- 
servations of Manuel, and his more inquisitive followers, 
have been preserved by a Byzantine historian of the 
times ; “ his scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge ; and 
it may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to contem- 
plate the rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modern state are so familiar to our 
minds. I. Germany ^says the Greek Clialcondyles) is of 
ample latitude from Vienna to the ocean ; and it stretches 
(a strange geograplw) from Prague in Bohemia to the River 
Tartessus, and the Pyrenaaan Moimlains.*® The soil, e.xoept 
in figs and olives, is sufliciently fruitful ; the air is saluhriouB, 
the Bodies of the natives are robust and healthy ; and these 
cold regions are seldom visited with the calamities of pesti- 
lence, or earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the 
Germans are the most numerous of nations : they are bravo 


91 XhlB fact ie preserTBd In tlie filstoria Folitlca, A. D, 1891-1478| published 


will tor of UG3', and tlio abrupt conoiaBioii boems to mark, that lie laid down bla 
in tbo aavio veatt Wo know that Uo was on Atlvenlan, aud tliat Ronio con- 
tempoiarledoftue same name contributed to tbo revival of tlie Greek Innguage 
in Italy. But in lila TiiiineioiiB digieabions^ the modest historian lios never 
dnpod mmself ; and Ids editor LeunclaviuB, bb well os Fabi Iciua (Blbllot. Grtec. 
tom. vl. p.474), seemaigiiorantofhlB life and character. For his descriptions of 
Gbimany, France, and England, Bee 1 ii. pp. 86, 87, 44-60. _ ^ 

29 1 shall not animadvert cm iho geograimloal entus of Chalcondylcs, In this 
infltance. he peihaps followed, and mibtook, IIofodotuB (1. IJ. o. 33), whose test 
may be aicplained (Herodote de Loichsr, tom. il. pp. i'lO, 2i!0), oi whose Iguor^e 
may be excused Had these modem Greeks never lead Strabo, or any of their 
iosBOT geographeiB? 
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and patient; and were they united under a single head 
their force would be irresistible. By the gift of the pope 
they have acquired the privilege of choosing the Romai 
emperor ; ** nor is any people more devoutly attached t( 
the faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The great 
cst part of the country is divided among the princes anc 
prelates; but Strasburg, Cologne, Hamburgh, and mon 
than two hundred free cities, ai-e governed by sage anc 
equal laws, according to the will, and for the advantage, o 
the whole community. The use of duels, or single corabaU 
on foot, prevails among them in peace and war : their in 
dustry excels in all llio mechanio arts ; and the Gennam 
m.ay boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, whicl 
is now diffused over the greatest part of the world. 11 
The kingdom of Feaxce is spread above fifteen or twenty 
days’ journey from Germany to Spain, and from the Alpp 
to the British Ocean ; containing many flourishing cities, 
and among those Paris, the seat of the kmg, which surpasses 
the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes and lords 
alternately wait in liis palace, and acknowlodgo him ns their 
sovereign ; the most powerful aj-e tho dukes of Bretagne 
and Burgling ; of Avhora the latter possesses the wealthy 
province of Flanders, whoso hai-bors arc frequented by the 
ships and merchants of our own, and the more remote, seas. 
The French are an ancient and opulont people ; and their 
language and manners, though somewhat different, are not 
dissimO.ar from those of the Italians. Vain of tlie Imijerial 
dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories over the Saracens, 
and of the exploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland,® 
they esteem themselves the first of tho western nations ; but 
this foolish arrog.anoe has been recently humbled by the un- 
fortunate events of their wars against the English, the m- 
habitants of the British island. III. Beitain, in tho ocean, 
and opposite to the shores of Flanders, may be considered 
either as one, or as three islands ; but the whole is united 
by a common interest, by the same manners, and by a simi- 
lar government. The measure of its circumference is five 

A citizen of new Romei while new Rome surrived) would hftre scorned to 
di^ilfy the Gorman with tho titles of or Avtokp«twp 'Pupicuuv hut 

Eir pride WBB extinct in tlie hoBom of ChalooDdyle<i ; and he aoBcrlhee the Byzaii* 
tills ptiuce, and hie subjeoti hy tho pcopor, though, huinhlo, namoa of * £\A7}ve9 
and SatrtXivf ‘EAXni'ui/, 

^ Moitt of the old roTnancoB wore trsuE''ated in the xlyth century into French 
prosei imd soon hecame the favorite amusement of the knights and. ladies in the 
court of Charles VI. If a Greek hetieved to the exploits oiT^wland and Oliveri 
he may surely be ^cuaed, since the monks of St. Denysi the national historiansi 
nave insertea the fables of At^hishop Turpin in their Chronicles of Fiance. 
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thousand stadia: the land is overspread with towns and 
villages : though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley ; in honey and 
wool j and much cloth la manufactured by the inhabitants. 
In popnlousness and power, in riches and luxury, London,®* 
the metropolis of the isle, may claim a preeminence over all 
the cities of the West. It is situate on the Thames, a broad 
and rapid river, which at the distance of thirty miles falls 
into the Gallic Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tido 
affords a safe cntrauee and departure to the vessels of com- 
merce. The king is the head of a powerful and turbulent 
aristocracy: his principal vassals hold their estates by a 
free and unalterable tenure; and the laws define the limits 
of his authority and their obedience. The kingdom has 
been often afflicted by foreign conquest and domestic sedi- 
tion ; but the natives are bold and hardy, renowned m arms 
and victorious in war. The form of their shields or targets 
is derived from the Italians, that of their swords from the 
Greeks ; the use of the long bow is the peculiar and de- 
cisive advantage of the English. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the Continent: in t& habits of 
domcslio life, (hoy are not easily distinguished from their 
neighbors of Prance : but the most singular circumstance 
of Uieir manners is their disregard of conjugal honor and of 
female chastity. In their mutual visits, as the first act of 
hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the embraces of their 
wives and daughters : among friends they are lent and bor- 
rowed without shame ; nor are the islanders offended at 
this strange commerce, and its inevitable consequences.” 
Informed as we are of the customs of Old England, and as- 
sured of the virtue of our mothers, we may smile at the cred- 
ulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who must have 

i . . ■ r« irSAif jwd/tci rc irpoexovcra^Tui' ev TQ Tavrn iraffuv 
roXeu^*! biX^cti r« Kai rr} aXAn twk irpbf kvirtpair Xe(fro/*ei^. Even 

since tile time of Fltzstepnen (the xiith centuij), London appears to have maim 
tained this preeminence of wealth and masnUnde; and bar gradual increase hUf 
at least, kept pace with the general Improvement of Europe. 

If the double sense of the verb Kvw (osculor, and in utero gexolbe equivocal, 
the context and pious horror of Cbalcondyles can leave no doubt of his meaning 
and mistake (p. 49).* 


*I can discover no " ptons horror** In plain mannerlii which Cbalcond^les 

relates this strange usage. He says, ovSf alirxiviiv toOtq 4<pct daurolr Kvetr6a% rat ri 
yuva,iK<i 9 avTtov Kac Td9 0uyaT>ipa.s, yet these are expressions beyond wbat would be 
used, if the ambiguous word KvwOai were taken in Us more innocent sense. Kov 
can the phrase iropeyoKrai ras YUi^a/>ca« ev rotr eTriTn^etotr WOU beat A less 
coarse interpretation. Gibbon is probably right as to the origin of this sxtt»inw 
dlnary mistake.— jW. 
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coiifouncled a modest salute “ with a cviminal embrace 
But his credulity and injustice may teach an important les' 
son ; to distrust the accounts of foreign and remote nations 
and to suspend our belief of every tale that deviates from 
the laws of nature and the character of nian.“ 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, Manue 
reigned many years in prosperity and peace. As long se 
the sons of Bajazet solicited his friendship and spai’ed his 
dominions, he was satisfied with the national religion ; and 
his leisure was employed in composing twenty theological 
dialogues for its defence. The appeariince of the Byzantine 
ambassadors at the council of Constance,” announces the 
restoration of the Turkish power, ns well as of the Latin 
church: the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amurath, 
reconciled the emperor to thoYatioan; and tiie siege of 
Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce in the 
double procession of the Holj’’ Ghost. When Martin the 
Fifth ascended without a rival the chair of St. Peter, a 
friendly intercourse of lettcra and embassies was revived 
between the East and'West. Ambition on one side, and 
distress on the other, dictated the same decent language of 
charity and peace : the artful Greek expressed a desire of 
marrying his six sons to Italian princeBses ; and the Roman, 
not leas artful, despatched the daughter of the marquis of 
Moutferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to soften, by 
their charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet under 
this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will perceive that all was 
hollow and insincere in the court and church of Constanti- 
nople. According to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, 
the emperor advanced or retreated ; alternately instructed 
and disavowed his ministera ; and escaped from an impor- 
tunate pressure by urging the duty of inquiry, the obligar 
tion of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them at a time when the 
Turkish arms were at the gates of his capital. From a 
review of tlic public transactions it will appear that the 

» ISiBimtiB (Eplst, Bansto AndraUno^hiw n pretty passage on the Bnglleh fash- 
ion of Hieing straiigeis on their arrival anil departure, from vrheneo, however, be 
draws uo scandalout, Inleieiirea. 

»* Perhaps wo may apply this remark to the community of wItob among the 
old nrltniis, aa It is aiipposed by Csesar and Bion (Bloii Cnsalns, 1. Ikll, torn. >i. p. 
MKHy, With Kelmat's lodlclous nnnotatlon. The Arrcoi/ of ' tahelte, eo oertalu St 
urst, la become lesa visible and scandalous, in proportion aa wehave studied the 
manners at Uiat gentls and amoious people. 

. . Ijenfaiu, Hist, du Coiiclle de Constance, tom. it. p. ST6 j and for the ee- 
oleslastical history of the times, the Anuals of Spojidnnus, flie Bibliothfequo of 
Dnpin, tom. Jtil., and xadst and zxiid volumes of the History, or rather the Con- 
taunation, of Bleniy. 
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T-reelts insisted on Ihreo successive measures, a succor, a 
ouncil, and a finnl reunion, while the Latins eluded the 
ooond, and only promised the first, ns a consequential and 
'oluntary reward of the third. But we have an opportunity 
if nnfolfling the most secret intentions of Manuel, as he ex- 
ilaincd them in a private conversation without artifice or 
lisguise. In his declining age, the emjieror had associated 
ohn PaliBologus, the second of the name, and the eldest of 
is sons, on Avhoin ho devolved the greatest part of the 
uthority and weight of govci-nmeiit. One day, in the pres- 
nce only of the historian Phranza,”^ his favorite chamber- 
%in, he opened to his colleagno and successor the true 
irinciple of his negotiations with the pope.“ “ Our last 
esourco,” said Manuel, against the Turks, “ is their fear of 
ur union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the 
Vest, who may arm for our relief and for their destruction. 
1.S often as you are threatened by the miscreants, present 
his danger before their eyes. Propose a council ; consult 
u the means ; but ever delay and avoid the convocation 
f an assembly, which cannot tend either to our spiritual or 
omporal emolument. The Latina are proud ; the Groolca 
re obsthinte; neither party will roeede or retract; and tlie 
tterapt of a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate 
he churches, and leave us, without hope or defence, at the 
lercy of the Barbarians.” Impatient of this salutary les- 
nn, the royal youth arose from his seat, and departed in 
ilence ; and the wise monarch (continued Phranza) casting 
is eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse: “My son deems 
imself a great and heroic prince ; but, alas 1 our miserable 
ge does not afford seo23e for heroism or greatness. His 
aring sijirit might have suited the happier times of our 
ncestors ; but the present state requires not an emperor, 
lit a cautious steward of the last relics of our fortunes. 

>1 From his eaily youth. Qsoiee Fhiasza, or Fhrauzos, iras omnloycil in the 
trrice of the htate and palace ; ami Hanckius (de Script. Eyrant. F 1. <*. 4U) h.!? 
>11eoted hiB life from o\*n writinsB. Ho woh no iiioie titan four^Riiit-twciitv 
->ais of agQ at tlie doatU of Manuel^ wlio zecs^niinoiidod linn In tlio btrongosi; 
limb tohu Bucressor « ImprlmlB Torohuiiw Plirauzuu tLbicomzQe]ido,<liti mirlH- 
avit udhi Meliter et (liligenter (PhrauzoB, U U. c. i0> Yet the einpeioi Jolm 
a? cold, and he pieferred lue eervicc of tlic despn^u of Peloponnesus. 

^ See Phranxes, 1. ii. c» IS* Whilr a * many nianu8(*nT)ta of the Qreek original 
*e extant in the llbrailOB of Rom , the Eacurfal, i&c » U Is a uifttcr uf 

lanie and repioach, that ve would ho redneed to the Latin Teraion, or abstract, 
James Pontaimo, ad calcem Tlieophylact, Slmocattfe : Ingolstadt, 1604), so 
sfloientixi acouraey aiidologanee (Pahiir. Bibliot. Grieo. tom. vi. pp. 61C'620)«* 

* The Greek text of Phianzes wa<« edited by F. C. Alter, ^ Indobonie, 1796. It 
BS been re>edited by Bekkei for the new edition of the B^santinee, Bonn, 1836* 
U. 

VoL. V. — 2B 
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Well do I remember the lofty expectations which he hniH 
on our alliance with Mustapha ; and much do I fear, thal 
his rash courage will urge the ruin of our house, and tlial 
even religion may precijiitate our downfall.” Yet the ex 
perienco and authority of Manuel preserved the peace, anr 
eluded the council; till, in tlie seventy-eighth year of hh 
age, and in the habit of a monk, he tonnmated his career 
dividing his precious movables among his children and tin 
])oor, Ills pi ysioians and his favorite servants. Of his sb 
Bons,““ Andronicua the ."eoond was invested with the prin 
cipality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon aftei 
the sale of that city to the Venetians and its final conques 
bythe Turks. Some fortunate incidents had restored Pelo 
ponnesus, or the Morea, to the empire ; and in his raoK 
prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the narrow isthmui 
of six miles with a stone waU and one hundred and fifty 
iLreo towers. The waU was ovorthroivn by the first Lias 
of the OUoraana ; tlie fertile peninsula n^ht have been siif 
fioient for the four young r brothers, Theodore and Con 
stantiue, IDemetrius and Thomas ; but they wasted in do 
niostio contests the remains of thoiv strength, and the leas 
successful of the nvals wore reduced to a life of dependenci 
in the Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palaeologus thi 
Second, was acknowledged, after his father’s death, as thi 
sole emperor of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded ti 
repudiate his Avife, and to contract a new marriage with thi 
princess of Trebizond ; beauty was in his eyes the first quali 
fioation of an empress ; and the clergy had yielded to hi 
firm assurance, that unless he might be indulged in a di 
voroe, he would retire to a cloister, and leave the throne ti 
his brother Constantine. The first, and in truth the onlj 
victory of Palmologus, was over a Jew,® whom, after a Ion; 
and learned dispute, he converted to the Christian faith 
and this momentous conquest is oarefully recorded in th 
history of the times. But he soon resumed the design o 
uniting the East and West; and, regardless of his father’ 

B s«e BueangO) Pam. Bezant, pp. 24a~248. 

M The exact measure of th Uezamilion, from sea to sea, was 8800 orgyin, ( 
to%i€8, of afx Greek feet (Phianzes, i i. c. 38), wliluli would produce a Greek mil 
nti]! smaller than that of OGOPrencm toisesj which is assigned by B’Anvllle, as stl 
m nve in Turkey, Five nuies are commonly reckouea for the breadth of Q 
lethmna. See the Travela of Spon, 'Wheeler, and Chandler. 

«• The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ ; if It were yoIu 
Chnst was a suicide , which the emperor parries wltli a inysteiv. Theylhc 
mspute OQ the conception of the 'Virgin, the aeiise of the prophecies, & 
lPhiaitteajl.il. c, 12, a whole dUapter), 
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Ivice, listened, as it shonkl seem with sincerity, to the pr-i* 
isal of meeting the pope in a general council beyond the 
driatic. This dangerous project was encouraged by Mar- 
1 the Fifth, and coldly entertained hy his successor Eu- 
nius, till, after a tedious negotiation, the emperor received 
summons from the Latin assembly of anew character, the 
dependent prelates of Basil, who styled themselves the 
presentatives and judges of the Catholic clniroh. 

The Roman pontiif had fought and conquered in the 
use of ecclesiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy 
are soon exposed to the tyranny of their deliverer ; and 
3 sacred character was invulnerable to those arms which 
ey found so keen and effectual against the civil magis- 
ite. Tlieir groat charter, the right of election, was an- 
hilated by appeals, evaded by trusts or commendams, 
sappointed by reversionary grants, and superseded by 
ftvioua and arbitrary reservations.®* A public unction was 
stituted in the court of Rome; the cardinals and favorites 
sre enriched with the spoils of nations; and every conn* 
f might complain that the most important and valuable 
nelices wore accumulated on the heads of aliens and ab- 
atees. During their residence at Avignon, the ambition 
the popes subsided in the meaner passions of avarice ^ 
d luxury; they rigorously imposed on the clergy the 
butes of first-fruits and tenths ; but they fre^ tolerated 
3 impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption. These mani- 
d scandals were aggravated hy the great schism oi the 
est, which continued above fifty years. In the furious 
nflicts of Romo and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were 
dually exposed ; and their precarious situation degi-aded 
sir authority, relaxed their disoiiiline, and multiplied their 
ints and exactions. To heal the wounds, and restore the 
marehy, of the church, the synods of Piiu and Constance** 
ire successively convened; but these great assemblies, 

• In the treatise delle Materie BeneSciarle of Fra Paolo (in the Irth volume 
lie last, and best, edition of hla h orks), the papal system is deeply htudied anil 
desciibeil. Should Bow*' and hw reUgiou b© mwlhll&ted, thfa goldou vol- 
Bmav atm survive, a philoaoplUcal history, and a salumiy wanilng. 

'• Pope flolin XXII. (in 1334) left baliliid him, at *\\i, 4 non. eighteen mulloiis 
[old florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and Jowele. See 
Ghrouiele of John Vlllani (1. xl. c. 20, In Muraton’s Collection, tom. xHl. p. 
, whose brother received the account from the vnpal trenaurert. A tre.isnre 
I* or eight millions sterling in Uie xivth. century Is enormous, and almost in- 

'' A learned and liberal Profpstant, M, Lenfant, has given a fair history of the 
ni'lls of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, In six volumes in quoito ; but the last 
t is the most hasty and Imperfect, except in the account of the troubles ol 
lemla. 
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conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate the privi 
leges of the Christian aristocracy. From a personal seuteuce 
against two pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a third, their 
acknowledged sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers oi 
Constance proceeded to examine the nature and limits oi 
the Roman supremacy ; nor did they separate till they had 
established the authority, above the pope, of a general conu' 
oil. It was enacted, that, for the government and refer 
ination of the church, such assemblies should bo held at reg 
ular intervals ; and that each synod, before its dissolution 
should appoint the time and place of the subsequent meet 
ing. By the influence of the court of Rome, the next con 
vocation at Sienna was easily eluded; but the bold anc 
vigorous proceedings of the council of Basil had almosi 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eiigenius the Fourth. A 
just suspicion of his design prompted the fathers to hasten 
the promulgation of the first decree, that the representative) 
of the ohuroh-mihtant on earth were invested with a divim 
and spiritual j urisdiotion over all Christians, without ex 
cepting the pope ; and that a general council could not bi 
dissolved, prorogued, or transferred, unless by their frei 
deliberation and consent. On the notice that Eugenius hat 
fulminated a bull for that purpose they ventured to sum 
mon, to admonish, to threaten, to censure, the contumaoioui 
successor of St. Peter, After many delays, to allow Li me fo 
repentance, they finally declared, lluil, unless he siibmittec 
within the term of sixty days, he was suspended from tin 
exercise of all temporal and eccle9ia.stical authority. Am 
to mark their jurisdiction over the prince as well as tin 
priest, they assumed the government of Avignon, annullec 
the alienation of the sacred patrimony, and protected Roim 
from the imposition of now taxes. Tlieir boldness was jiisti 
fied, not only by the general oinnion of the clergy, but b; 
the supjiort and poAver of the first monarchs of diristeii 
dom : the emperor Sigisinond declared himself the servan 
and protector of the synod ; Germany and France adhere) 
to their cause; the duke of Milan was the enemy of Eugt 
niiis, and he was driven from the Vatic.nn by an insnn*e( 
tion of the Roman people. Rejected at the same time b 

Tta« original acts or minutes of tbo council of Basil are preserved in tli 
pu’bllc library! in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free oityt couvenientl 
situate on the Uhlne, and guarded by Uie arms of tlie neighboring and confede 
ate Swiss. the univeisity was founded by Pope Puis 11. (.^iieas SylvUu 

who had be^i secretary to the council. But what is a council^ or a uidversltyi 1 
the presses of Froben and the studies of Krabiuus ? 
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is temporal anfl spiritual subjects, submission -vras bis only 
hoice; by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed liis 
wn acts, and ratified those of the council ; incorporated his 
‘gates and cardinals with that venerable body; and seemed 
3 resign himself to the decrees of the supremo legislature, 
'heir fame pervaded the countries of the East : and it ivas 
1 their presence that Sigismond received the ambassadors 
f the Turkish sultan, “ who laid at his feet twelve large 
ases, filled with robes of silk and pieces of gold. The 
ithers of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing the Greeks, 
B well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the church ; 
nd their deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of 
'onstantinople to unite with an assembly which possessed 
lie confidence of the Western nations. Palteologus was 
ot averse to the proposal ; and his ambassadors were in* 
roduced with due honors into the Catliolio senate. But 
le choice of the place appeared to be an insuperable ob- 
taole, since he refused to pass the Alps, or the Sea of Sicily, 
nd positively required that the synod should be adjourned 
3 some convenient city in Italy, or at least on the Danube, 
’he other articles of this treaty were more readily stipulated ; 

, was agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the em- 
eror, inth a tram of seven hundred persons, to remit an 
nniediate sura of eight tliousand ducats^* for the accom- 
lodatlon of the Greek clergy; and in his absence to gi'aiit 
supply of ten thousand ducats, with three hundred archers 
nd some galleys, for the protection of Constantinople. The 
ity of Avignon advanced the funds for the preliminary ex* 
enses; and the embarkation was prepared at Marseilles 
itli some diffioulty and delay. 

In bis distress, the fnendship of PM^ologus was dis- 
uted by the ecolosiastical powers of tbo West; but the 
exterous activity of a monarch prevailed over the slow de< 
ates and inflexible temper of a republic. The decrees of 
lasil continually tended to circumscribe the despotism of 
le pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual tribunal m 

“This Turkish embassy, attostad only by Crantrins, is related with some doubt 
r the annaiii’t Spoudaiiua, A, D. 1433, Ho SB, tom. i p. I>S4. 

Syiopnlns, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceeded the real 
imbeis of the mergy and Jaity whteh afterwards attended the ompeior and pa- 
mrcli, hut which are not eleai ly specifled by the great ocelcsiaTCh. '1 Ue 70,009 
inns w hi' h they asked in this negotiation of the pope(p. 9), were more than 
ley could hope or want, 

" I USB indlfllarently tlio words d«eo< and Snrin, which derive their names, the 
inner from the liutes of Milan, the Inttoi trom tho republic ot Florence. Then 
lid places, the flrst that were coined ui Italy, perimpB in the Uatin world, may 
) eomiiared in wei^t and value to one-third al the English eamaa. 
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the oliuroh. Eugenius was impatient of the yoke ; and tb 
union of the Greeks might afford a decent pretence fo 
translating a rebellious synod from the Rhine to the Po 
The independence of the fathers was lost if they passed th 
Alps : Savoy or Avignon, to which they acceded with re 
luctance, were described at Constantinople as situate fa 
beyond the pillars of ITercules ; the emperor and hi 
clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a long naviga 
tion j they were offended hy a haughty declaration, tlia 
after suppressing the new heresy of the Bohemians, tin 
council would soon eradioato the old heresy of the Greeks.* 
On tho side of Eugenius, all was smooth, and yielding, anc 
respectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch to hea 
by his presence the schism of the Latin, as well as of thi 
Eastern, chuvoh. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic 
was proposed for theii* amicable interview ; and with some 
indulgenco of forgery and tlieft, a surreptitious decree was 
procured, which transferred tlie synod, with its own con- 
sent, to that Italian city. Nine galleys wore equipped foi 
tins service at Venice, and in the Isle of Candin ; their dili- 
gouce anticipated the slower vessels of Basil : the Roman 
admiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy ; 
and these priestly squadrons might have encountered each 
other in the same seas whore Athens and Sparta had for- 
merly contended for the prehnnnence of glory. Assaulted 
by the importunity of tlie factions, who were ready to fight 
for the possession of his person, Pnla?ologus hesitoted before 
he left his palace and country on a perilous experiment. 
Ilis lather’s advice still dwelt on his memory; and reason 
must suggest, tlint since the Latins were divided among 
themselves, they could never unite in a foreign cause. Sig- 
ismond dissuaded the unseasonable adventure ; his advice 
was impartial, since he adhered to the council ; and it ivas 
enforced by the strange belief, that the German Casar 

V At the end of the Latin -reTSion of Pbranzee, we read a long Oreek epletle 
or declamation of George of Treblzond, who advlbee the emperor to prefer Ea- 

f enlne and Italy, He treata with contempt the echlematlc ubaemhly of Baail, the 
lacbatlana of Ganl and Germany, who bnd conspired to transport the chair of 
St. Peter beyond tho Alps ; a. oSA.oi (Ba\B he) ire aoi rijvutra iroti wyoSov e^u riur 
'Hpnjcleiwv kojl irejia rodijput. t^d^avo-i. Was Oouatautiuople unprovided 

with & map r 

** Syiopulne (pp. 26-81) attests Ws own Indignation, omd that of Ws conntry- 
meii i and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash dsolaiatlon, could neither 
deny nor alter an act of the conncll. 

Condolmierl, the pope's nephew And admiral, expressly declared on tcnr/iov 

TOV llaira i»a iroleunirr) oc-ov aytt'fin ra hairrpya Xci-d8ou,Kat Cl SuvqSn, 

xaTalvim. «ci diviini. The naval ordeis of the synod were less peremptory, aiul, 
till the li.istlle squodioua appeared, both parties tried to couoeal their quarrel 
from tho Ureeitt. 
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ronld Tiominate a Greek his heir anfl successor in the em< 
ire of the West.'*” Even the Turkish sultan Avas a coun« 
ellor whoin it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was 
angerons to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the dis- 
utes, but he was apprehensive of the union, of the Chris- 
tans. From his OAvn treasures, he offered to relieve the 
?ants of the Byzantine court; yet he declared with seem- 
ig magnanimity, that Constantinople should he secure and 
iviolato, in the absence of her sovereig^.”'* The resolution 
f Palffiologus was decided by the most splendid gifts and 
he most specious promises : ho wished to escajje for a while 
rom a scene of danger and distress *, and after dismissing 
dth an ambiguous answer the messengers of the council, ho 
eclared his intention of embarking in the Roman galleys, 
'he age of the patriarch Joseph Avas more susceptible of 
3ar than of hope ; he trembled at the perils of the sea, and 
xpressed his aiiprehension, that his feeble voice, Avith thirty 
erhaps of his orthodox bi-othren, Avould be ommessed in a 
oveign land by the power and numbers of a Latin synod, 
le yielded to the royal mandate, to the flatteiing assurance, 
hat he would be heard as the oracle of nations, and to the 
Boret wish of learning from his brother of the West, to 
eliver the church from the yoke of kings.*® The fiA’e cross- 
earers, or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were bound to attend 
is person; and one of these, the great ecclesiarch or 
readier, Sylvester Syrojmlus,*” has composed a free and 
urious history “ of tlie /ofse union.®^ Of the clergy that 

" SyropuIuE mantlona the hopes of Pelaologus (p. 36), and the last advice of 
tglsnioiid (p. 67). At Coifu, the Greek emperor was informed ol hia fiiend’a 
eath ; had he known it Huoner, he would have returned home (p. T!l). 

*> Fhranzea hlmeelf , though fiorn dilfeieiit iiiotivea, wae of the ndvli'e of Amu- 
ith (1. 11. c. 13). Utiiiam ne syiiodua lata unaiiam fuluet, si tantas olfensiones 
t delrimeiita pariiiira erat This Turkish embHbSv ie likewise mentioned by 
yropulus (p. 68) ; and Amiiratb kept his word. He might threaten (pp. 136, 21U), 
ut ho never attacked, the city. 

is Thu reader will smile at the simylictty with which he imparted these hopes 
> his favorites : tomSttip vAspp^opiav wxWCLv vAvife kbl bia roO Ilsva eOupfitL 
\tv6bpiaffai niv inKf^rpriav dvo ryr airorcSet(ri}9 avrou oovKeia^ wapa TOP /tawtAcbi, (p. 
3). Yet it would have been ciCluall for him to have practised the lessons of 
iiegon VII. 

«ii The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the T.atin calendar. In 
todein Qieuk, vovAov, as a diminutive, is added to the end ot words : nor eau 
uy rL-ssoniug of Creyghton, the editor, e.\PUHe his changing into Spiuopulue 
jauros, fuscus), the Syropulne of his otm manuscript, whose name is subscribed 
tuh bis own band in Iho nets of the council of Floreuee, AVby might not the 
ulhor be of Syrian estraction ? 

Fiom the uoncluslou of the history, I should fix the date to the year 1444, 
our yeais after the synod, when the great errlpslarch had abdiratid his otlico 
lectio xii. pp. 330-360). Hia passions were cooled by lime and rotirumuut ; and, 
lUiough Sjropulne Is often partial, be Is never iiitsmueiate- 
n Fera alatorict mionln non vera infer Gracoa el £athioa (ffagfa CamiHa, 1600, 
n folio), was first puhlisbed with a loose and florid veislon. bv Robert Cl eyrh- 
OD, chaplain to Charles II, In bis exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a 
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reluctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor and th\s 
patriarch, submission was the first duty, and patience th« 
most useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, wc 
discover the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyricus, 
Nice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the per- 
sonal merit of IVIai'k and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of 
their learning and eloquence, were promoted to the epi8eo]>al 
rank. Some monks and philoeophers wei‘e named to dis- 
play the science and sanctity of the Greek church ; and the 
service of the choir was porformod by a select band of 
singers and mus i cians. The patriai’ohs of Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, aiipeared by their genuine or ficti. 
tious deputies; the primate of Russia represented a national 
church, and the Greeks might contend with the Latins in 
the extent of their spiritual empire. The precious vases of 
St. Sophia were exposed to the winds and waves, that the 
patriarch might officiate with becoming splendor ; whatever 
gold tlie emperor could procure, was expended in the massy 
ornaments of his bed and chariot; “ and while they affected 
to maintain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they 
quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand ducats, the 
first alms of the Roman pontiff. After the necessary prep- 
arations, John Pnlffiologus, with a numerous train, accom- 
panied by his brother tiemetrius, and the most respeotable 
persons of the church and state, embarked in eight vessels 
with sails and oars, which steered through the Turkish 
Straits of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and the 
Adriatic Gulf.“ 

After a tedious and trouhlesorao navigation of seventy 
seven days, this religious squadron oast anchor before 
Venice, and their reception proclaimed the joy and magnifi- 
cence of that powerful republic. In the command of the 
world, the modest Augustus had never claimed snoh honors 
from his subjects as were paid to his feeble successor by aS 
independent state. Seated ou the poop on a lofty throne, 
he received the visit, or, in the Greek style, the adoration 

polomfo title, for the l>eriimlng of the original la 'wanting. SyropnluB may 1)0 
ranked n 1th the host of ue Byzantine writers for the merit of Ms narradon, and 
even of Ms style ; but ho Is excluded from the orthodox coUectioua of the couTb< 
cils. 

^ Syropulu8(p. 63) simply axpresses bis intention I/oAtai rroMiraMv^v* *T''a^olt 
ficyaf pa(r(\ei}f vap witfiai/ po/iigoiro t fuid the Latin of Creyghton mnyafloida 
specimen of his fiorld paraphrase. XTt pompd clreumductna no^tor Imperatoi 
Xteltepopulis aliviuis deauratus Jupiter orederetUYf aut CreosuBex opulenta Lydia. 

Although I cannot stop to quote Syropnlus for eve^ fact, I will obserre 
(hat the navieation of the Graaks from Consrontmopie to "^ulce and Ferrara Is 
coTiiRined In tiie ivth section (pp. bt-LMT, and that the historian Um Uie imeonk 
scon talent of placing each scene hefore the reader's eye. 
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f tlio dogo and senators.®* They sailed in the Buoentaur, 
diich was aceompiiiiied by twelve stately galleys : the sea 
ras overspread with innumerable gondolas of jiomp and 
loasure ; the air resounded with music and acclamations ; 
je niariuers, and even the vessels, were dressed in silk and 
old ; and in all the emblems and pageants, tlie Roman 
jglos were blended with the lions of St. Mark. The tri. 
mphal procession, ascending the great canal, passed under 
le bridge of the Rialto ; and the Eastern strangers gazed 
'ith ailmiration on the palaces, the churches, and the pop- 
lousucss of a city, that seems to iloat on the bosom of the 
'aves,®®_ They siglied to behold the spoils and trophies 
'ith which it had been decorated after the sack of Con- 
tantmople. After a hospitable entertainment of tiftoeu 
ays, Palroologu.s piirsued his journey by land and water 
•om Venice to Ferrara ; and on tliis octeasion the pride of 
ie Vatican was tempered by policy to indulge the ancient 
ignity of the emperor of the East. lie made his entry on 
blaae horse j but a milk-white steed, whose trappings 
'ere enibrouleied with golden eagles, was led before him ; 
nd the canopy was borne over his head by the princes of 
Iste, the sons or kinsnuni of Nicholas, marquis of the city, 
nd a sovereign moro powerful than himself.®® Palieologus 
id not alight till he reached the bottom of the staircase : 
10 pope advanced to the door of the apartment ; refused 
is proffered genuflection ; and, after a paternal embrace, 
inducted the emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor 
ould the patriarch descend from his galley, till a cere- 
lony, almost equal, had been stipulated between the bishops 
E liome and Constantinople. The latter was saluted by 
is brother with a kiss of union and charity ; nor would any 
: the Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss the feet of the 
T estera primate. On the opening of the synod, the place 
! honor in the centre was claimed by the temporal and 
jclesiastioal chiefs j and it was only by alleging that his 
I'edecessors had not assisted in person at Nice or Chalce- 

H At the tlma of the aynod, Phranzes was In Peloponneaua : hut be received 
despot Deniotrlus a faithful account of the honorable reception of the 
ipeioc and patriarch hotb at Venire and Pei rare (,T)ux . . • • sedeutem Impe- 
toi'om adorat)% which are more eligbUy mentioned by the Latins (h li. c. 14, 15| 

The natonlshincnt of a Qreeh prince and a French nrabnattador Mdmolrfls 
Flillinpe do Comlnes, 1. vil. c. lAiatthe si^ht of Venice abundantly proves 
at \ n tno xvbh century it was the t\ret and most aplondld of ChrleUan ciUes. 
ir the spoils of Constanttnople at Venice, see Syropulus 1*7). 

»» Ntoholae ITl. of Este rclfpied forty-eipht years (.A. n. and was 

rd of Ferrara Modena, Ke^gio, Pai ma liovign. and Coumiachio. See his X4fe 
Muratorl (Autlchiti JSslezise, tom. il« pp« 159'20I^, 
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don, that Eugenins could evade the ancient precedents oi 
Constantine and Marcian. After much debate, it was agi-ecd 
taat tlie right and loit sides of the church should be ocou. 
•ned by the two nations ; that the solitary chair of St. Peter 
ihoiild be raised the first of tlie Latin line ; and that the 
throne of the Greelc emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant 
seat of the emperor of the West.®’ 

But as soon as festivity and form had ^ven place to a 
more serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their 
journey, with themselves, and with the pope. The artful 
pencil of his emissaries had painted him in a prosperous 
state; at the hoad of the piinces and prelates of Europe, 
obedient at his voice, to believe and to arm. The thin ap. 
pearanee of the universal synod of Ferrara betrayed hia 
weakness ; and the Latina opened the fii'St session with only 
five archbishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the great- 
est part of whom were the subjects or countrymen of the 
Italian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, none of the 
potentates of the West condescended to appear in person, 
or by their ambassadors, nor was it possible to suppress the 
judicial acts of Basil against the dignity and person of Eu- 

f enius, which were finally concluded by a new election. 

Inder these circumstances, a truce or delay was asked and 
granted, till Palsaologus could expect from the consent of 
the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular union ; 
and, after the first session, the public proceedings were ad- 
journed above six months. The enmeror, with a chosen 
band of his favorites and Janieaj'ies nixed bis summer resi- 
dence at a pleasant, spacious monastery, six miles from Fer- 
rara ; foi-ffot, in the pleasures of the oliase, the distress of 
the clmr^ and state ; and persisted in destroying the game, 
without listening to the just complaints of the marqiiismr 
the husbandman.®* lu the meanwhile, his unfortunMl 
Greeks were exposed to all the miseries of exile and pov- 
erty; for the support of each stranger, a monthly allow- 

w The Ijntln viilmp was ppovolcea to lau^iter at the strenge dresBea of the 
aiul eapeciolly the lemjtti of their gRtmeoU, tlx^ alooveh, and tholt 
oasraa ; nor was the emperoi dlatliigulsbed, except by tlie purple color, and his 
fliaaem or tSftra with fl jewel on ihetoptHody de Grtecia Illustribua, p, 81). Yet 
another nnectatoi ooniesaea that the Greek fasMon was pin grave o plu degna 
than rtiB Italian iVespaelano. in VU. l^goiu IV, in Muratorl, lorn xxv. p, 201 ». 

L » • empeior's hunting, see STiopnlue ipp, 148. Ui, 101). The pop*' had 
tent mm eleven niuoiahloliacKs; bathe boighr a nlrong and swift hoi ee that 
..***.' '-Ch® name of Janizarl<‘^ may ani prise , but the name, rather 

thau Uie insti^tlOT, had passed from the Ottoman to the Byaantlue court, and is 
oXtozL used In the last age of the empiie. 
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anoe was assigned of tliree or four gold florins; and 
although the entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by the indi- 
gence or policy of the Roman court.*® They sighed for 
a speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented by a 
triple chain : a passport from tlieir superiors was required 
at the gates of Ferrara; the government of Venice had 
engaged to arrest and send hack the fugitives ; and inevita- 
ble punishment awaited them at Constantinople; excom- 
munication, fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the 
sacci'dotal dignity, that they shonld bo stripped naked and 
publicly whipped.*® It was only by the alternative of hun- 
ger or dispute that the Greelts could be persuaded to open 
the first conference; and they jdelded with extreme re- 
luotance to attend from Ferrara to Florence the rear of 
a flying synod. This new translation was urged by inev- 
itable necessity : the city was visited hy the jilague ; the 
fidelity of thfe marquis might be suspected; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates; and as 
they occupied Romagna, it was not without difficulty and 
danger that the pope, the emperor, and the bishops, ex- 
plored their way through the unfrequented paths of the 
Aiiennine.*’' 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by time and 
policy. The violence of the fathers of Basil rather pro- 
moted than injured the cause of Eugenius; the nations of 
Europe abhorred the schism, and disowned the election, of 
Felix the Fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, a 
hermit, and a pope ; and the great pi’incos were gradually 
reclaimed by his competitor to a favorable neutrality and a 
firm attachment. The legates, with some respectable mem- 
bers, deserted to the Roman army, which insensibly rose in 
l^iunhers and reputation ; the council of Basil was reduced 


" The Greehs oht»liied,ivlthinuchdIfllcalty,thiit Inataadot prOTietonBimnner 
diinild bo distributed, four tloiine per month to the persons of honorable ruuk, 
uid three doiiiie to their eervante, with an addition of tlilrty iiinreto the etnpe- 
■or, Uventv-flve to the patriarch, and twentv to the prince, or despot. Deinetrins. 
riie payment of the first month amoatited to SOI florins, a sum which will not 
illowvs to reckon above 200 Greeks of every rondltlon (Syiopulus pp. 101, KW), 
In the 20Ui Octobevi lists, there was an aiiear of four months ; in April, IttSO, 
)f three ; and of live and a half In Jnly, at the time of the union ipp, 172, 226, 
171). 

® Syropulus {pp. Ml, 142, 204, 2211 deplores the Imptlsonroent of the Greeks 
tnd tlie tyranny of the emperor and patrltiroh, 

01 The wars of Italy are roost clearly ronreseiitod In the xlllth vol. of the An. 
lals of Maratori. The sehlsmatic Greek, Syropulus (p. M.'il, appears to have oz- 
ittgornted the fear and disorder of the pone In his retreat from Ferrara to Flor- 
inoe, whieh is proved by the acts to have been somewhat more decent and dellh 
irate. 
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to tliivty-nine bishops, and three hundred of 
clergy ■while the Latins of Florence could 
subsciiptioDS of the pope hijnself, eight cardin 
ai'cbs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and 
hots, or ohiefs of religious orders. After the 
months, and the debates of twenty-five sess 
tained the advantage and glory of the reunion 
Four principal questions had been agitated bo 
cliuvcucsj 1. The use of nnleavoned bread ii 
ion of Christ’s body. 2. Tlie nature of purt 
supremacy of the pope. And, 4. The sin 
procession of the Holy Ghost. Tho cause o 
was managed by ton theological champions ; t 
siijiported by the inexhaustible eloquence of C 
and Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice 
and able leaders of the Greek forces. "Wo m 
praise on the progress of human reason, by 
the first of these questions was now treated a 
rite, which might innocently vary with the fa 
and country. With rogai'd to the second, b< 
agreed in the belief of an intermediate state 
the venial sms of the faithful ; and whether 

I iunfied by elemental fire was a doubtful p 
‘ew years might be conveniently settled on 
disputants. The claims of supremacy app 
■weighty and substantial kind ; yet by the ( 
man bishop had ever been respected as the 
patriarchs ; nor did they scruple to admit, 
tion should be exercised agreeably to the 
vague allowance, which might be defined 
c-asional convenience. The procession of 
from the Father alone, or from the Father 
an article of faith which had sunk mud 
minds of men ; and in the sessions of Ferr 
tiie Latin addition oifilioquo was subdivir 
tions, whether it were legal, and whether 
Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast 
my own impartial indifference ; but I mi 
Greeks were strongly supported by the 
council of Chedeedon, against adding any 

** Syropalue lit plenaed to leckon seven IrandTod p 
Bull. Tbeenorls lusutfest, and perhapa voluutdiy. 
ter could not be supplied by alt tbe acclesiaatics ol eve 
antnttlio CDUueU. nut by Ml tho absent bishoiis of thi 
tacitly, might adhsTe to its deeiess. 
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to tbe cveed of ITicc, or rather of Constantinople.® In 
earthly affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an assembly 
of legislators can bind their successors invested with pow- 
ers equal to their own. Bat the dictates of inspiration 
mast be true and unchangeable ; nor should a private bishop, 
or a provincial synod, have presumed to innovate against 
tho judgment of the Catholic church. On the substance of 
the doctrine, the controvers}' was equal and endless : reason 
is confounded by tho procession of a deity : tho gospel, which 
lay on the altar, was silent; the various texts of die fathers 
might be corrupted by fraud or entangled by soiiiustvy ; and 
the Greeks were ignorant of the characters and writings of 
the L.atin saints.^ Of this at least we may he sure, that 
neither side could be convinced by tho argmnents of thoii 
opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by reason, and a 
snperfici.al glance may be rectified by a clear and more per- 
fect view of an object adapted to our faculties. But the 
bishops and monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of mysterious words ; their national and per- 
sonal honor depended on the repetition of the same sounds ; 
and their narrow minds were hardened and inflamed by the 
acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, 
the pope and emperor were desirous of a seeming union, 
which could alone accomplish the purposes of their inter- 
view ; and the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by 
the .arts of private and personal negotiation. The patriarch 
Joseph had sunk under the weight of age and infirmities; 
his dying voice breathed tho counsels of charity and con- 
cord, and his vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
amhitious clergy^ The I'eady and active obedience of the 
archbishops of Russia and Rice, of Isidoi-e and Bessarion, 
g^pis prompted and recompensed by their speedy jiromotion 
^0 the dignity of cardinals. Bcssiirion, in the first debates, 
had stood forth the most strenuous and eloquent champion 
of the Greek church ; .and if the apost.ate, tho bastard, wa.s 
reprobated by his oountiy,® he appears in ecclesiastical 

Tile Greeks, yiha dlslUced the imlon, were imwllUng to sally from tills sti ong 
lortrcss (pp. 178, 103, 19B, 202. of Syropulus). The sasme of tliof jitius was oigta- 
vated bv llieir produolug an old atS- of Ibo secuml council of Nice, witb^tiogue 
In the Nirene ereod. A palpable forgery l (p. ITS). 

*<1 *Or ffyw (said an eminent Grseb) hrav nr adop eio-f ASw Aaripw,. ov wfloeruvi^at 
TLva vSiv Sieeurt iyiotv. Siret o53c yvwpgoi riva (Syropulus, p. 10£f). See tbo ^rplex- 
Ity of the Greeks (pp. 217, 218, 282, 253, 278). 

« See lUe polita altereattoii of Marc and Researlon In Syropulne (p. 257) wbo 
never dlseemblee tlia tdees of bis own pea ty and fairly praises tba vlitues of tbe 
lAttns. 
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BtoTy a rare example of a patriot who was recommended ti 
court favor by loud opposition and well-timed comjdiaum 
With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the empero 
applied his arguments to the general situation and persont 
characters of the bishops, and each was successively move 
by authority and example. Their revenues wore in tli 
hands of the Turks, thoir persons in those of the Latins 
an episcopal treasure, ree robes and forty ducats, was soo 
exhausted : the ho2)C8 of their return still depended on th 
ships of Venice am' the alms of Rome; and such w£ 
their indigence, that their arrears, the payment of a deb 
would be accepted as a favor, and might operate as 
bribe.®'' The danger and relief of Constantinople might e 
cuse some prudent and pious dissimulation; and it wi 
insinuated, that the obstinate heretics who should resist tl 
consent of the East and West would be abandoned in a ho 
tile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pontiff 
In the first private assembly of the Greeks, the formulary i 
union was approved by twentj'-four, and rejected by twelv 
members; hut the five esross^earers of St. Sophia, wl 
aspired to reprosont the patriarch, were disqualified by a 
dent discipline ; and their right of voting was transferre 
to an obsequious train of monks, grammarians, and profai 
laymen. Tlie will of the monarch jiroduced a false ai 
servile unanimity, and no more than two patriots had coi 
age to speak their own sentiments and those of their con 
try. Demetrius, the emperor’s brother, retired to Venic 
that he might not be witness of the vuiiou ; and Mark 
Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his conscience, d 
claimed all communion with the Latin heretics, and avow 
himself the champion .and confessor of the orthodox creed 
In the treaty between the two nations, several forms of cc 
sent were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins, wii 

^ For thd poverty of the Greek hlehope, see & reniarkable passage of Dn 
(c, 31). One had posfa<isiHdd| £oi his whole property, thiee old gowns, ifc, 
ceafddng one^aiid-tweiity yeurb In his monastons Bessariou hlTneelf hnd collco 
forty gold florins,’ butof tho;i« the arohbisbop had expe^ided twenty-elght in 
voyage from feloponneaua, and the remainder at Constantinople ^yropulus 
127 )• 

” Syippulus denies that the Greeks received nnv money before they had b 
* Jbe act of anion (p. 283) : yet he relates soma suspldoua (droitmstauc 

fil'd their bribery and comipllon ate positively ntllrinod by the historian Dui 

w Tiie Qraeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and perpol 
CP 26^ p. 196) ; and ijiey were strongly moved by the emperor's thri 

“ i hadfOTgnt another popular and orthodox protester : a favorite hound, i 
na^lly lay Qulot on the foobeloth of the emperor's throne : but who barked n 
ifirioiisly while the act of union was reading, without belt'c pllenced by 
•oothiiig or the lashes of the royal atteudanls (Syropuh pp* 26o, 20(^ 
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out dishonoring the Greeks ^ and they weighed the cruples 
of words and syllables, till the theological balance reinbled 
Avith a slight preponderance in favor of the Vatican. It 
was agreed (I must entreat the attention of the reader) that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as 
from one principle and one substance ; that he proceeds iy 
the Son, being of the same nature and substance, and that 
he proceeds from the Father anc? * he Son, by one sitivaiion 
and production. It is less difficult to understand the arti- 
cles of the preliminary treaty, that the pope sliould defray 
all tho expenses of the Greeks in their return home; tliat ho 
should annually maiiitam two galleys and three hundred 
soldiers for the defence of Constantinople; that all the sliijis 
Avhioh transported pilgrims to Jerusalem sliould be obliged 
to touch at that poi't j that as often as they were required, 
the pope should furnish ten galleys for .a year, or twenty for 
six moiitlis ; and that he should powerfully solicit the princes 
of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked 
by the deposition of Eugenius at Basil ; and, at Florence, 
by bis reunion of the Greeks and Latins. In the former 
synod (which he styled indeed an assembly of dtemons), 
the pope Avas branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, 
tyranny, heresy, and schism ; ” and declared to be incorri- 
gible ill his vices, unworthy of any title, and incapable of 
Bolding any ecclesiastical office. In the latter he was re- 
vered as the true and holy vicar of Christ, Avho, after a sep- 
aration of six hundred ye.Trs, had reconciled the Catholics 
of the East and West in one fold, and under one sheiiherd. 
The act of union Avas subscribed by the pope, the emperoi-, 
and the principal members of both churches ; even by those 
who, like Syropulus,” had been deprived of the right of 
jl^fing. Two copies might have sufficed for the Ea.'it and 
*West ; but Eugenius was not satisfied unless four authentic 
and similar transcripts Avere signed and attested as the mon- 
uments of his victory.” On a memorable day, the sixth of 

™ From the orlgtmal Llvonof the In Mnratoii’s Collection (tom, lil. p. 

fi. tom. xxv.), tim iiuuiuBin ot Buyenlug lA'. appear to Uaie hocii decant and even 
exemplary. His eiUitilion, axpoeed to the Vforld and to hie eueinies, was a to- 
etraint, and le a pledge. ... 

‘1 Syropvilus, ratlioi th.in auhscribe, wonld have aneleted, as the least evil, at 
the ceremony of tho union. Ho nae compelled to do both ; and Uio gre.At oecle- 
siaruh poorly excuses his subimesiou tn the emiieior (pp aW-292;). . , 

™ None of these oiiglnal acts of union can at present he piodnceil. Of the 
ten MSS. that are presevved (five at Eoiue,aiid the leitiaiiideratFlorcme, Du- 
leana, Venice, Paiia, and IxmdoiO, nine base been exiuiijiied by an mtoiale 
cntio (M. de Breqnleny}) who condemns them for the vatlety and Imperf-’ctione 
of the Greek BlgQatniae. Yet eeveral of Uiese may be eeteemed as authejitis 
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Julj’, the successors of St. Peter and Constantine ascended 
their thrones : the two nations assomhlod in the cathedral of 
Florence ; their representatives, Cardinal Julian and Bessa- 
rion archbishop of Nice, appe.ared in the pulpit, and, after 
reading in their respeotive tongues the act of union, they 
mutually embraced, in the name and the presence of their 
applauding brethren. The pope and his ministers then 
officiated according to the Roman liturgy; the_ creed was 
chanted with the addition of filioque ; the ncquiesocnoe of 
the Greets was poorly excused by their ignorance of the 
harmonious, but inarticulate, sounds ; and the more scru- 
pulous Latins refused any public celebration of the Byzan- 
tine rite. Tot the emperor and his clergy were not totally 
unmindful of national honor. The treaty was ratified by 
their consent; it was tacitly agreed that no innovation 
should be attempted in their creed or ceremonies; they 
spared, and secretly respected, the generous firmness of 
Mark of Ephesus ; and, on the decease of the patriarch, 
they refused to elect his successor, except in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public and private re- 
wards, the liberal pontiff exceeded their hopes and his 
promises : the Greeks, with less pomp and pride, returned 
by the same road of Ferrara ana Yenioo ; and their recep- 
tion at Constantinople was such as will he described in the 
following chapter.’* The success of the first trial encour- 
aged Eugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes ; and the 
deputies of the Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of 
Syria and E^j^it, the Nestoiians and the ^Ethiopians, were 
successively introduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and to announce the obedience and llie orthodoxy of 
the East. These Oriental embassies, unknown in coun- 
tries which they presumed to represent,’* diffused over the 
West the fame of Eugenius; and a clamor was artfuhv 
propagtited ag.ainst the remnant of a schism in SwitzerlaSS 
and Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of the Chris- 
tian world. TIio vigor of opposition was sneoeodod by the 
lassitude of despair : the council of Basil was silently dis- 

f optps, wlilcli wero Bubscrlbod nt Florence before (26lli of Aucust, 1430) the flnel 
reparation of the pope and emporor (M^moixea de TAcaddmie dea Inscriptions, 
tom. xUil. pu. 2ji7;^U). ' 

oi c&c atrij/xoi ^Soxovif (^yropul. p. 297). 

In their return, the Oreeka conrorsed at ifologna with the amboasadora of 
Bnglniid: and, after some questions and answers, these Impartial strangora 
laughed at the pretended union of Florence (Sjropui. p. 207). 

75 jjo niigntoty, ot rather so fahuione, are these reunions of the Kestorlans, 
Jm'Obltes, Ac., that I have turned over, without saouess, tho Bibliotheca Orieik 
talia of ABsemannuSi & faithful sla^e of the Vatican. 
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solved ; and Felix, roaoiincing the tiara, again -withdrew to 
the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille.''® A general 
peace was secured hy mutual acts of oblivion and indem- 
nity : all ideas of reformation subsided ; the popes continued 
to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested 
election.” 

The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for 
their temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation ; but 
they were productive of a beneficial consequence — the re- 
vival of the Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was 
propag.ated to the last nations of the West and North. In 
their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden key that 
could unlock the treasures of antiquity ; of a musical and 
puoliflo language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. Since the 
barriers of the monarchy, and oven of the capital, had been 
trampled under foot, the various Barbarians had doubtless 
coiTupled the form and substance of tlie national dialect; 
and ample glossaries have been composed, to interpret a 
multitude of words, of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, 
or French origin.’* But a purer idiom was spoken in tlie 
court and taught in the college ; and the flourishing state of 
the language is described, and 2 )erhaps embellished, by a 
learned ItaUan,” who, by a long residence and noble mar- 
riage,*® was naturalized at Constantinople about thirty years 

KipnlUeiseitimtenrarTlinnon in SaTO^.on the soTithem side of the I.a!:e 
of Oeiieya* It le now b Carthneian Bbl>e 7 » Addison (Travels into iti-Uy, 

Yol, ii. pp. 14,1, 148, of BaskerviUe's edition of liis works) bos celebrated the place 
and tlie founder. .Sneas Sylvluajaud the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere 
life of the ducal hermit j but the French and Itallau proverbs most unluckily at- 
• test the popular opiulon of hia luxury. 

n In this account of th** councils of Basil* Ferrara, and Florence, I have con- 
sulted the original acts, which till the zviitb and zvlilUi tomes ut the edition of 
^^anlce, and are closed by the peispionoiis, though ]i.irtia1, lnR*‘Ory of Augustin 
I^BCriciuS} an Italian of tlie zvtii century. They are digested and abridged hy 
f Bupin (Blbliothhque Eccles tom.xil >, and the continuator of Fleniy (tom.jrxli.), 
and the respect of the Galilean church for the adverse parties conflucs their 
members to an awkward moderation. 

Td In the first attempt, Meurslas collected S600 Graco-barbaroua word^, to 
which, in a second edition, he subjoined 1800 more ; yet what plenteous glean- 
ings did he leave to Fortins, Ducauge, Falirotti, the Bollandlsts, &o. ! (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Grmc. tom. x. p. 101, &c.) Some PerBso words may bo found lu Xeno- 
phon, and some Latin ones in Plutarch : and such is the inevitable effect of war 
and commerce ; but the form and substance of the language were not afiocted by 
this slight alloy. 

70 The life of Francis Phllelphns, a sophist, prond, restloHs and rapacious, 
has been dlUgoniily composed by T,ancelot (M^molres de TAcad^mie des (nscTip- 
tions, tom. X. p. Ofll-751) and Tliaboschl (Tstoriii della Letteratura Italians, tom. 
vii. pp. 282-2941, for the most part from his own letters, llis elaborate wilbinM. 
and those of hie contemporanes, are forgotten : but tlieir familiar epistles still 
describe the men and tile times. , . 

He married. ,and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of Jwh, and the 

VoL. V.— 24 
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before the Turkish conquest. “The vulgar speech,” says 
Philelphus,® “ has been depraved by the people, and in- 
fected by the multitude of strangers and merchants, who 
every day flock to the city and mingle with the inliabitants. 

It is from the disciples of such a school that the Latin lan- 
guage received the versions of Aristotle and Plato ; so ob- 
scure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the Greeks who 
have escaped the contagion are ^ose whom we follow ; and 
they alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar dis- 
course, they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and 
Euripides, of tho historians and philosophers of Athens; 
and the style of their writings is still more elaborate and 
correct. The persons who, by their birth and offices, are 
attached to the Byzantine court, are those who maintain, 
with the least alloy, the ancient standard of elegance and 
purity ; and the native graces of language most conspicu- 
ously shine among the noble matrons, who are excluded 
from all intercourse with foreigners. With foreigners do I 
say ? They live retired and sequestered from the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they seen in the sti-eets ; 
and when they leave their houses, it is in the dusk of the 
evening, on visits to the churches and their nearest kindred. 
On these occasions, they are on horseback, covered with a 
veil, and encompassed by their pai-ents, their husbands, or 
their servants.” 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent clergy was 
dedicated to tiie service of religion ; their monks and bish- 
ops have ever been distinguished by the gravity and auster- 
ity of their manners: iior were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, and even 
military, life. After a large deduction for the time and 
talents that were lost in the devotion, the laziness, and the 
discord, of the church and cloister, the more inquisitive iml 
ambitious minds would explore the sacred and profane eru- 
dition of their native language. The ecclesiastics presided 

gianddnughter o£ Manual Cbijsoloraa. She vag young, beautiful, anti etealthy ; 
and bar noble family wag allied to the Dorioa of Oenoa and Ibe emperora of Con- 
gtantlnople- 

•t onecignlbne lingua dopTavata non Bit .... ita loquuntur vuigo bde etlnm 
tempegtate ut ArUtopEaneg cninloug, aut Enrlpldeg tragicus, ut oratoreb omneb, 

at hlgtoiiogiapbi, ut pbllogophl litteratl autem bomlnce et tloetlug ot 

emendating .... Nam vltleallcl volerem eenuonlg dignitatem atque clegantl- 
am retlnebant In prlmlgque Ipem noblleg mullereg ; qulbug eum nullum eseet 
omnluo oum -vlrlg peregilnlg eommerclum, merua llle ac puma GrEecomni aenuo 
lervabatur tntactU8(FbUeIpb. Eplgt ad ann. 1461. apud Ilodlum, pp. Its, 189). He 
obserreg In another paagagei uxor UIu mea Tbeodoia locutlone erat admodum 
tnoderatii et euarl et maxlme AtUod. 

PblleIpbuB, absurdly enough, derlreg this Greek or Oriental jealousy from 
the maunerg of ancient Hume. 
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yer the education of youth ; tho schools of pliilosophy and 
oquenco were perpetuated till the fall of the empire ; and 
may be affirmed, that more books and more knowledge 
-ore included within the walls of Constantinople, tlian 
3uld be dispersed over the extensive countries of tho West.®* 
lut an important distinction has been already noticed : the 
Irecks were stationary orvetoogrado, while the Latins wore 
dvancing with a rapid and progi-essivo motion, 1 ’ho nations 
/ere excited by the spirit of independence and emulation ; 
nd even tho little world of tho Italian states contaiiifd 
lore people and indust^ than the decreasing circle of tlio 
lyzantine empire. lu Europe, the lower radks of society 
irore relieved from the yoke of feudal servitude ; and free- 
iom is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. The use, 
lowover rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been 
ireserved by superstition ; the universities, n'om Bologna 
0 Oxford,®* were peopled with thousands of scholars; and 
heir misguided ardor might be directed to more liberal and 
naiily studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy was 
,he first that cast away her shroud ; and the eloquent Pe- 
A’aroli, by his lessons and his example, may iustly he ap- 
Dlaucled as the first harbinger of day, A purer style of 
jomposition, a more generous and rational strain of seiitl- 
neiit, flowed from the study and imitation of the wiiters of 
inciont Rome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil ap- 
proached, with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
G-recian masters. In the sack of Constantinople, the 
French, and even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed 
the works of Lysippus and Homer : the monuments of art 
may be annihilated by a single blow; but the immortal 
mind is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the pen ; 
and such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch ami his 
^ds to possess and understand. The arms of the Turks 
Undoubtedly pressed the flight of the Muses ; yet we may 
tremble at the thought, that Greece might have been ovor- 
whelmod, with her scliools and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; that the seeds of 

** See the state of learning In the xUtth and xWth centurlGS, in the learned 
And Jn^cious Moahelm (XnsUt. Hist. Hrcles. pu. 434>440,490-i0l) 

JLI the end ot Uia xvth century* theie existed in Knropo about dity univoi> 
sltlest and of these the fouiulatiou of ton or twelve is prior tu the yeai inOD. 
They weie crowded in proportion to their scarcitT* Bologna contained 10*000 
BtudeutSi chiefly of the civil lAW. In tho year 12)57 the number at Oxford had de* 
creased from 30,00() to 6,000 scholars (Henry’s Hibtory o£ Gieat Britain, vol. Iv. p, 
47H)« Yet 6 vou this decieaso is much superior to the present list of the memheta 
td the luUverslty. 
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science might have bean scattered by the winds, before th 
Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of Ihe fifteenth century ha'v 
confessed and applauded the restoration of Greek literatur 
after a long oblivion of many hundred years.®' Yet in tlu 
country, and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted 
some profound scholars, who in the darker ages were hono 
ably distinguished by their knowledge of the Greek tongue 
and national vanity has boon loud in the praise of such rai 
examples of erudition. Without scrutinizing the merit c 
individuals, truth must observe, that their science iswithoi 
a cause, and without an effect ; that it was easy for them t 
satisfy themselves and their more ignorant contemporaries 
and that the idiom, which they had so marvellously ai 
qnirod, was transcribed in few manuscripts, and was nc 
taught in any university of the W est. In a corner of Itah 
it faintly existed as the popular, or at least as the eccleaia 
tical, dialect.** The first impression of the Doric and Ion 
colonics has never been completely erased : the Calabria 
cluirohes were long attached to the throne of Constant 
noplej and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies i 
Mouut Athos and the schools of the East. Calabria wj 
the native country of Barlaara, who has already appeare 
as a sectary and an ambassador ; and Barlaara was tli 
first who revived, beyond the Aljis, the memoiy, or at lea! 
the writings of Homer.” He is described, by retrarch an 
Bocoaoe,** ns a man of a diminutive stature, though trul 
great in the measure of learning and genius ; of a piercin 
disceramont, though of a slow and painful elocution. Pc 
nmny ages (as they affirm) Greece had not produced h 
equal in the knowledge of history, grammar, and pliilo 
opljy ; and his merit was celebrated in the attestations c 
the princes and doctors of Constantinople. One of thi| 

Of those writen Yf ho piofeetedly treat ol the Testoiatlou of the Greek lear 
taK in Italy, the two principal are HodJua, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de Grmcia Illu 
trtbua, Lingual Giseose Litciarumque humaiilorum Instauratoilbue ; Londli 
171!!, in large ortavo), and 'I'lraboeehl (letorla della Letteratura Itnliana, tom. 
pp. dtll-3TT, tom. vll.jro. 112-143). The Oxford profaesor Is a luborlons acholo 
but the librarian of Modena enioye the superiority of a modem and national hi 
toriau. 

*> In Calabria qum oUra magna Grmcla dlrehatur, colonlle Grteols repleta, i 
monsit qiiiedam lluguiD Teterls cognltlu (Hodlns, p. 3). If it were erodlcatoil 1 
theltomans, Itwaa revived and perpetuated by the monks of St. Basil, wl 
possessed seven conven s at Itossaiio alone (Qlaunone, Isloria dl Mapoll, tom. 
p.«2('). 

*> 1 1 Barlmri (says Petrarch, the French and Oeivnausl vlx, non dicam lihri 
sed iiumcu Homori audlvorunt. Perhaps, In that roapeet, the xillth century w. 
MS happy than the age of Charlemaano, 

w See the character of Barlaam, in Boceacc de Geuealog. Beorum, 1. xv. c. 
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testationa is still extant ; and the emperor Cantacuzen^ 
e protector o£ his adversaries, is forced to allow, that 
ttcUd, Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar to that profound 
id subtle logician."* In tho court of Avignon, he formed 
i intimate connection with Petrarch,®* the first of the Latin 
holars ; and the _ desire of mutual instruction was the 
•inciple of their literary commerce. The Tuscan applied 
raself Avitli eager curiosity and assiduous diligence to the 
udy of the Greek language ; and in a laborious strugglo 
ith the dryness and mfficulty of the first rudimenth, ho 
e^an to reach tlie sense, and to feel the spirit, of poets and 
hilosophcrs, whose minds ivero congenial to his own. But 
e was soon deprived of the society and lessons of this 
seful assistant Barlaam relinquished his fruitless em- 
assy ; and, on Ms return to Greece, he rashly provoked the 
warms of fanatic monks, by attempting to substitute the 
igbt of reason to that of their navel. After a separation 
if three years, the two friends again met in the court of 
'faples! but the generous pupil renounced the fairest occa- 
ion of improvement ; and bv his recommendation Barlaam 
vas finalW settled in a small bishopric of his nath e Cala- 
iria.®* The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
riendship, his various correspondence and frequent jour- 
leys, the Roman laurel, and his elaborate compositions in 
prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted him from a 
Eoreign idiom ; and as he advanced in life, the attainment 
of the Greek language was the object of his wishes rather 
than of his hopes. When be was about fifty years of ago, 
a Byzantine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer; and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his eloquence, 
gratitude, and regret. After celebrating the generosity of 
donor, and the value of a gift mure jirccious in liis 
ifeatimation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : “Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the divine poet, 
the fountain of all invention, is worthy of yourself and of 
me : you have fulfilled your promise, and satisfied my de- 
sires. Yet your liberality is still imperfect: uith Homer 


n CantEicuzQn, 1. 11 c. Sff, 

Eoi tie coTincotlou of Petratch and Barlaam, and the two iiitomewa at 
Artgiion in 1330, and at Naplee In 1342, see the ezrellent MOmolraa tw la Vlo fle 
Petrarriue, tom 1. pp. 4aB.4l0,toni. U pp. TK-TT. ^ ... 

u The hlshopiio to which Borliuun retired wns the old Lorn, In thomlame 
ages. Sola, ryilaoa, and by coriuption Hleiaclum, Ocruce iDlaaeit Chorograph- 
Ica Ttallts Mean iEvi, p. 312). The dives opum of the Nnminn times soon teP»®d 
Into poverty, since even the ohurch was poor ; yot tho town atlU contains 3000 in- 
bahl&ata CSwinboine, p. 340), 
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you slioukl have given me yourself; a guide, "who con 
lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to my "woncli 
ing eyes the specious miracles of the Iliad and OdyssL 
But, alas I Ilomer is dumb, or I am deaf ; nor is it in n 
power to enjoy the beauty which I possess. I have seati 
him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets near tlie prin 
of philosophers ; and I glory in the sight of my illustrio 
guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever had bei 
translated into the Latin idiom, 1 had already aoquire< 
but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, in behol 
ing these venerable Greeks in their proper and nation 
liaoit. I am delighted with the aspect of Ilomer ; and 
often as I embrace tlie silent volume, I oxolaiin with a aig 
Illustrious hard ! with what pleasure should I listen to tl 
song, if my sense of hearing were not obstructed and lo 
by the death of one friend, and in the much-lamented a 
sence of another. ITor do I yet despair ; and the examp 
of Cato suggests some comfort and hope, since it was in tl 
last period of age that he attained the knowledge of tl 
Greek letters.” ” 

The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch, was o 
tained by the fortune and industiw of his friend Bocoaoo. 
the father of the Tuscan prose. That popular writer, wl 
derives his reputation from the Decameron, a hundred no 
els of pleasantry and love, may aspire to the more serioi 
praise of restoring in Italy the study of the Greek langiiag 
In the year one thousand three Ininnred and six^, a discip 
of Barlaam, whose name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, wf 
detained in his way to Avignon by the advice and hospitalit 
of Bocoaoe, who lodged the stranger in his house, prevaile 
on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual stipeni 
and devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor, wh 
taught that language in the W estern countries of Eurgni 
The appearance of Leo might disgust the most eager tli 
ciple ; ho was clothed in the mantle of a philoso 2 ihor, or 
mendicant; his countenance was hideous; his face wa 

1 vvill triinsodbe a poSBaj'e fiom this epistle of Petrarcb (Faniil, lx. 2) ; P 
(Ulsti H >inatam non In aUaiium saimnnem xlolento alveo derlTatum, sod ex Ipa 
tire'll l■lolllllis(lateblis, ot qiiallhUivinoilll piofliixUisgrnio I . , , Sinetii&vai 
Ho'nonu lues apnd ine mntns, immo vero ego epuil Ulnm sunlns snio, GeuSt 
tamen \el adspertC solo, no sirpe Ilium amplexus atone suaplraus dloo, 0 magi 
■vir, Ite. 

•* for tlie Ufa and nTr!' n -s of Bocrece, who was born In 1313, and dledi 

ISOS, Fabricius (Btollot. i.aUii. iMedii ^t 1, tomi, p.248,&i',)and Tiraboschl [ton 
T.pp. 83, 439-451) ms^ he mnsnUcA. S'he editions, Teislons, Imitations of h 
novels, are innnmorable. Yet he was ashamed to romniniiliiate tliat trifling, an 
perhaps srandainns, work to Petrarch, his respectable iriend, In whoso letteis an 
uemolre becoiisplonoualy appears. 
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vershadowecl with blaok hair; his beard long and nn- 
ombed; his deportment rustic; his temper gloomy and 
iieoustant ; nor could lie grace his discourse witli the orna- 
aents, or even the pcrsiiicuity, of Latin elocution. But his 
iiind was stored with a treasure of Greek learning : history 
nd fable, iihilosophy and grammar, were alike at liis com- 
nand ; and he read the poems of Ilomer in the schools of 
I’lorence. It was from his explanation that Boocacc com- 
losed ^ and transcrihed a literal prose version of the Iliad 
ind Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of his friend Pctr.areh, 
ind Avhich, perhaps, in the succeeding century, was clan- 
lostinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin intorjireter. 
[t was from his narratives that the same Boccace colleciod 
the materials for his treatise on the genealogy of the heathen 
gods, a work, in that age, of stujiendoiis erudition, and 
which be ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters 
and passages, to excite the wonder and apiilause of his more 
ignorant readers.’'^ The first stejis of learning are slow and 
laborious; no more than ten -votarios of Ilomer could he 
enumerated in all Italy ; and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor 
Naples, could add a single name to this studious catalogue. 
But their numbers would liuve multiplied, their jirogi-ess 
would have been accoler.ated, if the inconstant Leo, at the 
end of throe years, had not relinquished an honorablo and 
beneficial station. In liis passage, Petrarch entertained him 
at Padua a short time : he enjoyed tlie scholar, hiit was 
justly offended with tlie gloomy and unsocial temper of the 
man. Discontented with the world and with himself, Leo 
depredated his present enjoyments, while absent persons 
and objects were dear to his imagination. In Italy he was 
a Thessalian, m Greece a native of Calabria : in the com- 
pany of the Latins he disdained their language, religion, and 
jnminers : no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, than 
[me again sighed for the wealth of Venice and the elegance 
of Florence. His Italian friends ivore deaf to his impor- 
tunity ; he depended on their curiosity .and indulgence, and 
embarked on a second voyage ; baton his ontr.ance into the 
Adriatic, the ship was assailed by a tempe.<it, and the un- 

« Boccace Indnlges an honeit vanity i OBtontatlonia must GnPcn mrmina 
adsonnsl . . jurouLor meo, xneum est hoc decus, men gloiln flclUoot inter 
Btruscos Gifficis nti cnrnnnilins Noiine ego ful ani Leontium eilatuin, we (ue 
QsneiUogia Deomm, 1 xv.c. 7, a work wWoU, tliough now forgotten, lias run 
through thiileen oi fourteen eutinns). 


♦ This tranelaUoji of Homer was by Pllntus, not by Bocoaco, SoellallBin, 
HlBt. of Lit. TOl. 1. p. 132.-M. 
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fortunate teacher, who like UlysBes had fastened himself t( 
the mast, was stmok dead by a flash of lightning. Th 
humane Petrarch dropped a tear on his disaster; but h 
was most anxious to learn whether some copy of Euripide 
or Sophocles might not be saved from the hands of th 
mariners.’® 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Pe 
traroh had encouraged and Boccaco had planted, soon witl 
ered and expired. Tho succeeding generation was cor 
tent for a while with the improvement of Latin eloquence 
nor was it before the end of the fourteenth century tha 
a new and perpetual flame was rekindled in Italy.’* Pn 
vious to his own journey, tho emperor Manuel despatche 
his envoys and orators to implore tho compassion of th 
"Western princes. Of these envoys, the most conspicuouf 
or the most learned, was Manuel Chrysolorns,'" of nobl 
birth, and whoso Roman ancestors .are supjjosed to hav 
migrated with tho great Constantine. After visiting th 
courts of France and England, where he obtained som 
contributions and more promises, the envoy Av.a8 invited t 
assume tho otfleo of a professor ; and Florence bad agai 
tho honor of this second invitation. By his knowledge, nc 
only of the Greek, but of tho Latin tongue, Chrysolort 
deserved the stipend, and surpassed the expectation, of th 
republic. His school was frequented by a crowd of disc 
pies of every rank and age ; and one of these, in a genen 
history, h.a8 described his motives and his success. “J* 
that time,” says Leonard Aretin,®* “ I was a student of tl 
civil law; but my soul was inflamed with the love of letters 
and I bestowed some application on the sciences of log 
and rhetoric. On tho arrival of Manuel, I hesitated wheth( 

u Leontliu, or Leo Fllatni, Is sufflclentlr made known bv Hody (pp. 2-11), ni 
the obbO de Sade (Vlo da Potrarquo, tom. ut, pp. 626-634, 6T0-6T3) who baa ■■ 
happily cauglit the lively and dramatic nuumor ol hla orl^iial. 

<’.■ 1)1. llody (p. tH) ia anqry vlUi Leonard Aretlii, Guitrlnua, FauUia Jovii 
&e., tor atUrniing that tho Greek lottora were rpatoreu in Italy po3l acptlngeni 
annas ! as it, sa^a he, thoy had flouiuhed till tho end of tlio vlllh crntni 
'these w’.lteia moat probably reckoned from tho last period ol the OKarchal 
and tha prcscnco of the Greek inaglimites anil troops at Ilavouna and Koi 
mustbava preserved, In aomu degree, the use of their native tongue. 

» Sao the article of Emanuel, or Hauucl Cbrjaelorns, in Hody (pp. 12-64) a 
Tlrnbeachl (tom. vil. pp. 113-116). The preciao date of me arrival floata betwe 
the years 1360 and 1460, and is only connnedby the reign ol Bonlfaee IX, 

M The name of Arelinus baa been osaumeaby five or alx nativea of Jrtszo 
Tuacany, of whom, the meet fanmua and tho meet wortblesa lived Ip the avi 
cuntary. Leonardua Binnua Arotlnna, tho disciple ol Ohryaoloraa, was a 1 
gulat, an orator, and an historian, the secretary of fouranceeaeivs popes, and t 
chancellor of the lepnblic ol Elorsnce, whoio ho died A. B. 1444, at the age 
■eventy-five (Fabric, Blhliot, Hedll ^vl, tom. 1, p. 190, &o. Tlrahosidil, tom. ^ 
pp. 83-38.) 
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should desert ray legal studies, or relinquish tliia golden 
pportunity ; and thus, in the ardor of youth, I communed 
rith my own mind — Wilt thou be wanting to thyself and 
liy fortune? "Wilt thou refuse to bo introdueed to a fa- 
liliar converse with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes? 
rith those poets, philosophers, and orators of whom such 
ironders arc related, and who are celebrated by every ago 
,3 the great masters of human science? Of professors and 
cholars in civil law, a sufficient supply will always be found 
n our universities ; but a teacher, and such a teacher, of 
he Greek language, if ho once he su&rcd to escape, may 
levor afterwards be retrieved. Convinced by theso reasons, 

L gave mysolf to Chrysoloras ; and so strong was my pns- 
iioii, that the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were 
die constant subject of. my nightly dreams.” “ At tho same 
time and jilace, the Latin classics ivero explained by Jobu 
of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch; the Italians, 
who illustrated their age and country, wore formed in this 
double school • and Florence became the fruitful seminary 
of Greek and Roman eruditioa.“' The presence of the era- 
poi’or recalled Chrysoloras from the oollego to the court ; 
but he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal 
industry and applause. The remainder of bis life, about 
fifteen years, was divided belwmen Italy and Constantino- 
ple between embassies and lessons. In the noble office of 
enlightening a foreign nation, the gi-ammarian was not un- 
mindful of a more sacred duty to his prince and country; 
and Rmanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance on a public 
mission from the emperor to the counoil. 

After his example, tho restoration of the Greek letters 
in Italy w.ss prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were 
destitute of fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least 
jjayi language. From tlie teiTor or oppression of the Turk- 
flsir arms, the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinmfie 
escaped to a land of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. The 

• See tbe peesage In Aretln. C^mmentarlo Kernm suo Tempore In ItoUa gea- 
taTunii spud Hndium, pp. 28-30. 

™ in thiB iloniesrto lUecipUiie, PetraroTi, who loYeC tlie yontli, ottmi oom- 
plains of the eager curiosity, reetlcu temper, nnil prond feeUngs, whl. h .in. 
nounee the genius and glory of a riper ag'i (Memplres sur Petrarque, tom. 111, 
pp. 700-709). ^ 

an nine Ura-cie Ijatinaqne achole oxortraannt, Gnailno Phllelpho Leonardo 
Aretlno, Caioloque, acplerleque aliie tanquam ex eqiio Troiaiio luodeunlibue, 
quoium emulatlone multa liigenia delnceps nd laudein cxcitaia sunt il’Utma in 
Bonifacio IX ). Another llnMan wnterauds. the name of raul(.a Petnis Vorge- 
liiiB, OmnihoniiB Vlncen tine, Poggine, Fraiii.it.pii8 Dm barns. &c, nut I qupidiou 
nlipthpra rigid chrouolog) would allow Chrjeoloias all theee eiuiuetit sphotsis 
(Eodlus, pp. 23-27, &c.). 
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synod inlrodnced into Florence tte lights of the Gree 
church, and the oracles of tlie Platonic philosophy ; and tl 
fugitives who adhered to the union, had the douhlo merit ( 
renouncing their country, not only for the Christian, hutfc 
the catholic cause. A patriot, who s.acidfioes his party an 
conscience to the allurements of favor, may bo posBeBse( 
however, of the private and social virtues : he no longt 
hears the reproachful epithets of slave and apostate ; an 
the consideration which he acquires among his new assi 
dates will restore in his own eyes the dignity of his cUa 
acter. The prudent confoi'mity of Bessarion was rewardc 
with the Roman purple; he fixed his residence in Italy 
and the Gi'eek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Constant 
nople, was respected as the chief and ])rotector of his in 
lion ; his abilities were exercised in the legations of I}< 
logna, Venice, Germany, and France; and his election t 
the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the uncertai 
breath of a conclave.*® His ecclesiastical honors diffused 
splendor and preeminence over his literary merit and se 
vice : hi^alace was a school ; as often as the cardinal vi, 
ited the V^atioan, he was attended by a learned train of bot 
nations ; of men applauded hy themselves and the public 
and whose writings, now overspread with dust, were popi 
lav and useful in their own times. I shall not attemiit t 
enumerate the restorers of Gi'ecian literature in the fiftoenl 
century; and it may he sufficient to mention with gratitud 
the names of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, c 
John Avgjrropulus, and Demetrius Clialoocondyles, wh 
taught their native language in the schools of Florence am 
Rome. Their labors were not inferior to thoso of Bessi 
rion, whoso purple they revered, and whose fortune was ih 
seci’et object of their envy. But the lives of those gran 
marians were bumble and obscure : they had declined <ii 
lucrative paths of the church ; their dress and manners sc 

m See in Hodr tbe article of Beseailoxi (pp.l8S-lTT). 'riieodore Gaza, Qcorg 
ot Trebi/onA, and the reit of the Oreeke whom 1 bave named or omiltcu, areli 
eerted In their proviei chaplet not Me learned work, See likewise TiraliuikM, i 
Uie 1st .uid Sd pacts ot the vitli tome. 

im TIio caidtnals knocked at hts door, but bis conclavist refused to iiitorrnp 
tbestudieaof Bessnrlaai “Nicholas,” sold he, "thy respect has cost thee a hal 
and me the tiara,"*- . v *■ 

10 * Such os Georn ot Trebizond, TUeodora Gnra, Ai avtopulns Androiilcns o 
^eiaalouica, riilleiplins, Poggius, lilondUH, Niclinlns Peiro't. Valla, Oamnaniif 
Flanna, arc. Vlri (says llody, with tbs ploua zeal ot a scholar) nuilo mvo pen 


* Etowee (Lite «t l.aienzo de Medici, voi. 1. p. IE) cansideis that Hody baa r« 
toted this “iulo tale.”— M. > r / j 
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luded them from the commerce of the world ; and since 
hey were confined to the merit, they might be content with 
he rowai’ds, of learning. From this character, Janus Lasca- 
is will deserve an exception. Ilis eloquence, politeness, 
ind Imperial descent, recommended him to the French mon- 
irchs; and in the same cities he was alternately employed 
,0 teach and to negotiate. Duty and interest prompted 
,hein to cultivate the study of the Latin lauguage ; anrl the 
nost successful attained the faculty of writing and speaking 
with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But they 
jver retained the inveterate vanity of their country; their 
praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for the national 
writers, to whom they owed their fame and subsistence ; 
and they sometimes betrayed their contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry, and the oratory of 
Tully.'"® The superiority of these masters arose from the 
familiar use of a living language; and tlieir first disciples 
were incapable of discerning how far they had degenerated 
from the knowledge, and even the iwactice, of their aiicos- 
tors. A vicious pronunciation,^” which they introduced, 
was b.anished from the schools by tlie reason or the succeed- 
ing age. Of the power of the Greek accents they were ig- 
norant; and those musical notes, which, from an Attic 
tongue, and to an Attio ear, must have been the secret soul 
of harmony, were to their eyes, ns to our own, no more 
than minute and unmeaning marks, in prose superfluous 
and troublesome in verse. The art of gi’ammar they truly 
possessed ; the valuable fragments of Apollonius and Hero- 


He WAS l)oni before tbo taking of Constantinople, but his honorable life 
vas stretched far into the zvltih century (A. 2). ir^SS). l^eo X. and Fraticls 1. nrera 
his nobloot patrons, under whose auspices he iouiuleUtho Greek colleges of Home 
and Paris (llody, pp. 217-270). Holoft posterity in Franco ; but the coums de Vlii- 
ttmUlo, and thcii numerous bianuhcs, derivo the name of Laseaiis from udnubt- 
ful marriage in tho xilUh century mth the daughter of a Greek emperor (Dn- 
h|gimae, Fam. By^aiit. pp 

'Xwo of his epigram^ ngaiubt and three agaiubt TuUy, are preserved 
^and reiutad by Franciscaj Florldus, who can And uu bettor names Ihojj Ur.rpiilus 
Ineplns et impudeiis (Hody. p 271). In our own times, an English critic has nc* 
cused the iEneld of rontaining luulta langulda. nugaluiia. bplrtld et majestato 
oarmiitls heroici defectii ; many such vciscs os he. tne s'liu hlaiklmid, 

would have boon ashamed of owning (prrefat. ad StatU Sylvas, nn. 21, 22). 

Emanuel Chryboloras and hie colleaeues are accused of Ignorance, envy, 
aval h 0 (Sylloge, &c., tom il, p.2,75). Themodeni Greeks proiioiincolhe3 as 
a V conBonant, and confounded tliroe vowela (»}t v) and several diphthongs. Such 
was the vulgar pronunolatinu wldcli the stern Ganluu't iiialntalned liy penal 
statutes in the uiilvoislly of f’nmbridge : but the nionosvllablc fii/ rnprebeiited to 
an Attic oar the bloating of sheep, and a bellwother is better ovldonce than a 
bishop or a chancellor. The treatises «•£ tluwe n'hnhiTS, piirtieulnily Era*.muH. 
who asserted a more classical pronnmdatlon, aro coth»eted In Um Syil»>ffo of Ilay- 
ercamp (2 vols. in octavo, Lngd. Bat. 1730, 1740) : bntit is diillcuU l« paint bounds 
by words : and in their referoneo to mwiem use they can bo understood only by 
^eir respect! 70 countrymen. We may olwervo that our peculiar pronunciatloa 
of the 0f ihf Is approved by Erasmus (,toui. 11. p* IJO), 
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dian -were transfused into their lessons ; and their treatis 
of syntax and etymology, though devoid of philosopl 
spii-it, are still useful to the Greek student. In the sir 
wreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive seized ^.fri 
ment of treasure, a copy of some author, who without 1 
industry might have perished : the transcripts were mul 
plied by an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant pen ; ai 
the text was corrected and explained by their own coi 
nienls, or those of the elder scholiasts. The sense, thouj 
not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was interpreted to t 
Latin world : the beauties of style evaporate in a versio 
hut the judgment of Theodore Gaza selected the more sol 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, utkI their natural li 
tories of animals and plants opened a rich fund of gonui 
and experimental science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursn 
with more curiosity and ardor. After a long oblivic 
Plato was revived in Italy by a venerable Greek,™ w 
taught in the house of Cosmo of Medicis._ While the sj 
od of Florence was involved in theological debate, soi 
beneficial consequoncos might flow from the study of 1 
elegant philosophy: his style is the pui’est standard 
the Attic dialect ; and his sublime thoughts are son 
times ada])ted to familiar conversation, and sometini 
adorned with the richest colors of poetry and oloqueni 
The dialogues of Plato are a di'amatic picture of the life a 
death of a sage ; and, as often as he descends from t 
clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of truth, of o 
country, and of mankind. The precept and example 
Socrates recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquir 
and if the Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the v 
ions and errors of their divine master, their enthusiai 
might correct the dry, dogmatic method of the Peripate 
school. So equal, yet so opposite, are the merits of Pk 
and Aristotle, that they may be balanced in endless cont 
versy ; but some spark of freedom may he produced by t 
collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks w( 
divided between the two sects : with more fury than si 
they fought under the banner of their leaders ; and the fl( 
of battle was removed in their flight from Constantino] 
to Home. But this philosophical debate soon degenerat 

QooTge GemtHtas Pletho, n various and Tolumlnona wrller, tlie inasita 
BeaBBTlou, and all Flntonlsts of tlis tiinoB. He vislleil Italy In his old ago, 
soon returned to end Ids davs In PeloponneBUB. See {be curious Diatribe ot 
AUsttae de Geurglle, lu Fabrlolus (BlbUot, Grajo. tom. x, pp. 739-70^- 
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into an angry and personal quarrel of grammai'ians; and 
Bessarion, thoiigli an advocate for Plato, protected the na- 
tional honoi‘, hy interposing the advice and authority of a 
mediator. In the gardens of the Medici, the academical 
doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and learned : but their 
philosophic society was quickly dissolved ; and if the writ- 
ings of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the more 
powerful Stagyrite continued to reign, the oracle of the 
church and school.’™* 

I have fairly represented the literary merits of tlio 
Greeks; yet it must ho confessed, that they wore seconded 
and surpassed hy the ardor of the Latins. Italy was dividerl 
into m.any independent states ; and at that timn it was the 
ambition of princes and republics .to vie with each other in 
the enoonvagomeut and reward of literature. The fame of 
Nicholas the Fifth has not been adequate to his merits. 
Front a plebeian origin ho raised himself by his virtue and 
learning ; the character of the man prev-ailod over the interest 
of tho pope ; and ho sharpened those weapons which were 
soon pointed against the Roman clniroh.”’ lie had been the 
friend of tho most eminent schol.ars of the age : he became 
their patron ; and such was the humility of his manners, that 
the cliaiige was scarcely discernible either to them or to him- 
self. If he pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was 
not as the measure of desert, but ns tlio proof of benevolence ; 
and when modest merit declined his bounty, “ Accept it,” 
would he say, with a conscioasness of his own worth; “yo 
will not always have a Nicholas among you.” The influence 
of the holy see pervaded Christendom; and he exerted that 
.influence in tlic search, not of benefices, but of books. From 
the' ruins of the Byzantine libriiries, from tho darkest mon- 
asteries of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty 
(sHj^sniscriptB of the writers of antiquity; and wherever the 
''original could not be removed, a faithful copy was transcribed 
and transmitted for his use, Tlie V atican, tho old repository 
for bulls and legends, for superstition and forgery, was daily 

im Thd fltntQ oC tho PlAtonic phUoeopbyln Italy is lllustiatedhy Bolvin (Mdzn, 
do I'Acod. des IiiscnptioiiB, tom. It. pp. T15-7'iU}t Tiraboschl C^om ti. I*, i. 
pp 259<S)i8). 

Lu See the lilfe o£ Nirliolne V. l>y two contemporary authors, iTAnottiifl Manot* 
tuB (tom. 111. F. 11. pp. Q0.VJi(2), and Vespasian oC Fioioiico (tom. xxv.np 
In the ooneolion or Miiratozi; and cv/tHuU Tirahoaclii (turn. yuP. i. pp. 

100), and llody in tho articlOB of Thoodoio (lara,* rcoiga of Troblrond, Ai'. 

m Lord Bolinf^broko oh^t'ivo^, nttli truth amt spliit, that tho pope% (n this 
instance, were norso politioinns than the and that the iharm which had 

hound mankind for so many war I y tho uuul ions ttiemselTes (liOh* 

teiB on the Study of Ilietocy, i. \i. pp. it.o» 166, oitayo edition, 1779). 
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replenished with more precious furniture ; and such was ll 
industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years he formi 
s library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence tl 
Latin world was indebted for the versions of Xenoj)ho 
Diodoims, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appiai 
of Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valuab 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastu 
and of the fathers of the Greek church. T3)e example of tl 
Roman pontiff was jn-eceded or imitated by a Florentii 
merchant, who governed the republic without arras and wit 
out a title. Cosmo of Medicis”® was the father of a line i 
princes, whose name and age are almost synonymous wi( 
the restoration of learning: his credit was ennobled ini 
fame ; hia riches were dedicated to the service of mankira 
he corresponded at once with Caii’o and London : and 
cargo of Indian spices and Greek books was often importe 
in tlie same vessel. The genius and education of hife granc 
son Lorenzo rendered him not only a 2 >.'itron, but a jiulg 
and candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distr« 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : bis leisure horn 
were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy : ho encoui 
^ed the emulation of Demetrius Chaloooondyles and Angel 
Politian ; and his active missionary Janus Lascaris returnei 
from the East with a treasure of two hundred iiianuscrijih 
fourscore of which were as yet unknown in the libraries o 
Europe.^' The rest of Italy was animated by a simila 
spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the liberality o 
their princes. The Latins held the exclusive property o 
their own literature ; and these disciples of Greece were sooi 
capable of transmitting and improving the lessons whicl 
they had imbibed. After a short snccossion of foreigi 
teachers, the tide of emigration subsided ; hut the languag( 
of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps, and thi 
natives of France, Germany, and England,^'-* imparted ti 

See the UtereTy biatoTV of Cosmo nnd Loieoso of Medlela, in Tliaboach 
(tom. t 1. F i. 1. 1. Q. 2)» who Destowa a due meaaure of pralae on Alphonao o 
Amgont ]dng of Kaplea. the dukes of Milan, irerrars, UrDlno, &o. republic 

of Venice has deserved the least from the gratitude of aoholars. 

UA tTiraboBchi (tom. yi. P. 1^. 104), fiom the preface of Janus Lascaris to th< 
Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, U91. LatebantCaays Aldus ui hisprefact 

orators, apud Kodlum, p. 240) in AtUo Thraciio monte. Eas Lascaih 

A* in Itallani reportavit, Mieerat enim ipsum Lanrontius lUe Medioes ii 
GTOeiam ad luquirendos slmul, et quantoria emoiidos protlo bunos Ubros. It u 
^inn^ble enough, that the research won facilitated bv Sultan ISajazetlX, 

^ niTheCrvrKlanBuage'waa introdneed into the university of Oaeford in the 
year of the xvfli century, by Grocyn, linacer, and Latimer, who had all 
Btudied at Florence under Bemetrlne Cliolcocondylea. See Dr, l^lj^t's ouriouc 
I4f6 0 (£r 2 ^us. Although a stout academical patriot, he Isfoioeato aoknowl^ 
edge that BrasmuB leame^reek at Oxford, ana taught it at Cambridge. 
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their ceuntry the sacred fire which they had kindled in the 
schools of Florence and jRome.^’® In the productions of the 
mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts of natm-e are excelled 
by industry and skill : the Greek authors, forgotten on the 
hanks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated on those of tlie 
illbe and the Thames : and Bessarion or Gaza might have 
envied the superior science of the Barbarians ; the accuracy 
of Budasus, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, 
the erudition of Scaligcr, the discernment of Reisko, or of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the discovery of print- 
ing was a casual advantage : but this useful art has been 
applied by Aldus, and his innumerable successors, to per- 
petuate and multiply the works of antiquity A single 
manuscript imported from Greece is revived in ten thousand 
copies;, and each copy is fairer than the original. In this 
form, Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction 
■ their own wiutings ; and their scholiasts must resign the 
prize to the labors of Our lyestorn editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the Barbarians in 
Europe were immersed in ignorance; and their vulgar 
tongues were marked with the rudeness and poverty of their 
manners. The students of the more perfect idioms of Rome 
and Greece were introduced to a new w'orld of light and 
science ; to the society of the free and polished nations of 
antiquity ; and to a familiar converse with those 'immortal 
men who spoke the sublime language of eloquence and reason. 
Such an intercourse must tend to refine the taste, and to 
elevate the genius, of the moderns ; and j-ol, from the first 
experiments, it might appear that the study of the ancients 
had given fetters^ rather than mngs, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation'is of a servile cast ; 
and the first disciples of tlie Greeks and Rom.ans were a 
colony of strangers in the midst of their age and country, 
minute and laborious diligence which explored the 


The jealous Italians were deslrouB of keeping a monopoly of Greek leam* 
Ing. 'When Aldus was about to pubUNli the Oioek hGholiafitB on Sophocles and 
Euripides, Cave (said thcy)i cave hoc facias» ne /farbart istis adjiiti donil mane- 
S.nt, et pauciores in I taliani veuUtent (Br. Knighti hi his Life of Etasiuua, p, 3G5, 
from Beatus Rbeinanus) 

118 The preia of Aldus Manutius, a Boman, was ostablibhed at Venice about 
fhe}«>arl4Q4 he uriuted abu>o Mxiy ooiieldorablu ivurkB of Greek lltoralnre, 
almost nil ior the met time , SHveinl <«iitalnin(( dHTprent ire«ttim‘s and authors, 
andofseveialautliors.twotbitiei or four editions (Fabric. BibUot. (irteo. tom. 
;ciU. p. 605, Yot hla fflorj must not trmpt us to Foilh t, that the firbt Greek 
l^ok, tho Gmramar of (’mjHtantino Lasrans, was prlntudat Milan in UT6; and 
that the Florence llomcr of displays uU the luxury of the typographical art 
See lUo Annalos TypogrephU i uf <^^att4ure, and the Bibllographie lublruotlve ol 
Be Buie, a knowing bookseller of Fans. 
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antiquities of remote times might have improved or aclorr 
the present state of society ; the critic and luetaphysioi 
were the slaves of Aristotle; the poets, historians, a 
orators, were proud to repeat the thoughts and words of 1 
Augustan age : the works of nature were observed with 1 
eyes of Pliny and Theojihrastus ; and some Pagan votar 
professed a secret devotion to the gods of Homer and Plato 
The Italians were oppressed by the strength and number 
their ancient auxiliaries: the century after the deaths 
Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of La 
imitators, who decently repose on our shelves ; but in tl 
sera of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovt 
of science, a work of invention or eloquence, in tho ])ojui 
language of the country,*'® But as soon as it had been de 
ly saturated with the celestial dew, the soil was quicker 
into vegetation and life; the modern idioms were refine 
the classics of Athens and Romo inspired a pure taste am 
generous emulation ; and in Italy, as afterwards in Frai 
and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction v 
succeeded by the light of speculative and experimen 
philosophy. Genius may anticipate the season of niaturii 
but in the education of a people, as in that of an individi 
memory must be exercised, before the powers of reason a 
fancy can be expanded : nor may the artist hope to equal 
surpass, till he has learned to imitate, the works of 
predecessors. 

1^7 1 will select three slngulsr examples of this classic enthusiasm. 1. At 
lyuod of 71o;enc6s Gemlstus Pletho said, 1ji familiar oonversation to Gooig 
Treblzondf tiiat in a short time mankind would unanlmonsly renounce the { 
pel and the Koran, for a religion similar to that of Uie GentUos (Leo Allal 
apud l^abriciuni, tom. x. p. 761). 2. Paul II. persecuted the Homan acade 
which had been founded by Pompoidus Lmtus ; and the principal memheis y 
acoosed of heresy, impiety, and (TlraboBchi, tom. vL F. i. pp. 81. 

3. Ill the next century, some scholars and poets in France celebrated the sue 
of Jode11e*B tragedy of Cleopati'a, by a festival of Baoclius. and, as it is said 
the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Blotionnaire, doDEi^Li:. Fontenelle, tom. ill , 
06-61). Yet ^e spirit of bigotry might often discern a serious impiety In 
sportive play of faucy and learning. 

The survivor Boccace died in the year 1375 ; and we cannot place be 
1480 the composition of the Morgante Magglore of Pulcl, and tho Orlando 
tnnrato at Boyardo fTiraboschl, torn. vi. li. pp* 174-177). 
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CHAPTER LXVH. 

SCHISM OP THE GREEKS AND T.ATINS. REIGN AND CIIARAC' 

TER OP AMURATII TUB SECOND. CRUSADE OP UADISI.AUS, 

KING OP HUNGARY. ^1118 DEFEAT AND DEATH. JOHN 

IIUNIADES. SCANDERBEG. CONSTANTINE I’AIj.®ODOGUS, 

EAST EMPEROR OP THE EAST. 

The respective merits of Romo and Constantinople are 
compared and oelelirated by an eloquent Greek, the father of 
the Italian sohools.* The view of the ancient oapit.al, the 
scat of his ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and ho no longer blamed the 
exclamation of an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, 
not of men, but of gods. Those gods, and those men, had 
long einco vanished; but to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, 
the majesty of ruin restored the image of her ancient pros- 
perity. The monuments of the consuls and Ceesars, of the 
martyrs and apostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity 
of the philosopher and the Christian ; and he confessed 
that in every age the arms and the religion of Rome 
were destined to reign over the earth. While Chrysoloras 
admired the venoi-able beauties of the mother, he was 
not forgetful of his native country, her faire.st daughter, 
her Imperial colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates 
with zeal and truth on tlie eteraal adv.ant.Tges of n.ature, 
and the more transitory glories of art and dominion, 
^grhjeh adorned, or had adorned, tlie city of Constantine, 
the perfection of the copy still redounds (as lio 
modestly observes) to the honor of the original, and 
parents are delighted to he renewed, and even excelled, by 
the superior merit of their children. “ Constantinople,” says 
the orator, “ is situate on a commanding point between 
Europe and Asia, between the Archipelago and the Euxine. 

ATliaepiatle oi KniAimol Chryenlown^ to tho emperor «Tohn Palieolotfua will 
not oiTemi tlie eye or o^r i C n iMaaau al btndont (iid cnlcem rndini (U« AulftimtRti* 
bua C. P. pp. 107-I2fi>, Tbe Huporaviiptitm auffpietB a « lii(*MOlOKinal remark, that 
John PalasologuM II. was latcd m Ibo rnipit<* b *lorc fho year 1111, the data 
cf '*'hr\8oloraa'e death A atill eAi1i*r dato, nt least is deduced from tlto 

aao of bis ynunir*) hoiis, Demetniio and UbomaB, who were both Porj}Ajfroff^ti4 
iDucaiige, Pam Byzant pp 2-i4, /47). 

VoL. V.— 25 
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By ter interpositioB, the two seas, and the two continent 
are united for the common benefit of nations ; and the gate 
of commerce may be shut or opened at her command. Ti 
harbor, encompassed on all sides by the sea, and the coi 
tinent, is the most secure and capacious in the world. Tl 
walls and gates of Constantinople may be compai-ed wit 
those of BiUjylon: the towers are many; each tower is a soli 
and lofty structure ; and the second wall, the outer fortific 
tion, would lae suflioient for the defence and dignity of a 
ordinary capital. A broad and rapid stream may be intr 
duced into tho ditches; and the artificial island may 1 
encompassed, like Athens,* by land or water.” Two stror 
and natural causes are alleged for the perfection of tl 
model of new Rome. The royal founder reigned over tl 
most illustrious nations of the globe : and in the accoraplis 
ment of his designs, the pow'er of the Romans was cor 
hined with the art and science of tho Greeks. Other oiti 
have been reared to maturity by accident and time: the 
beauties are mingled Avith disorder and deformity ; and tl 
inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their natal spot, a 
incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors, and tl 
original vices of situation or climate. But the free idea 
Constantino2)le was formed and executed by a single mine 
and the primitive model tvas improved by the obedient ze 
of the subjects and successors of the first monarch. T] 
adjacent isles were stored with an inexhaustible supply 
marble; but the various materials were transported fro 
the most remote shores of Europe and Asia ; and the pn 
lie and private buildings, the 2Jalace8, churches, aqneduc 
cisterns, porticos, columns, baths, and hippodromes, we 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the East. T 
superfluity of wealth was spread along tho shores of Euro 
and Asia ; and the Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxir 
til" Hellespont, and the long wall, might be considered IS 
populous suburb and a pciqiotnal garden. In this flatten 
picture, the past and the present, the times of prosperi 
and decay, are ai'tfully confounded ; but a sigh and a or 
fession escape from the orator, that his wretched count 
was the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. T 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaced by Christi 

, > Somebody obBeived {hat the city ot Athene might bo ciroumnaviguted 

circv Tl}) iroW twv A9'nvatii)i> Stii#a<rdAt km waavrKfip xat irepiirAeZi') Blit 'v^hat n 

oetrueinarhetoilcalsfiiiaeof Coiiatantinoplegcaniiot lie applied to the ait 
t]on oC Athena, five miles from the ssa, ana not intexaected or aurrounded 
nay narlgabla itreamai 
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oal or Barbaric violence; the fairest structures were 
leraolished ; and the marbles of Paros or Numidia were 
)urnt for lime, or applied to llio meanest uses. Of many a 
tatue, the place was marked by an empty pedestal; of 
nany a column, the size was determined by a broken 
iapital ; the tombs of the emperors Averc scattered on the 
'round ; the stroke of time was accelerated by storms and 
aarthquakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, by vulgar 
j’adition, with fabulous monuments of gold and silver. 
From these wonders, which lived only in memory or belief, 
iio distinguishes, hoAvcver, the porphyry pillar, the column 
and colossus of Justinian,® and the church, more especially 
the dome, of St. Sophia ; the best conclusion, since it could 
not be described according to its merits, and after it no 
other object could desciwe to be mentioned. But he forgets 
that, a century before, the trembling fabrics of the colossus 
and the church had been sa\’ed and supported bjy the timely 
care of Andronicus the Elder. Thirty years after the em- 
jieror had fortified St. Sojihia with two new buttresses or 
pyramids, the eastern hemisphere suddenly gave way : and 
the images, the altars, and the sanctuary, were ornshed by 
the falling ruin. The mischief indeed was speedily repaired ; 
the rubbish was cleared by the incessant labor of every rank 
and age ; and the poor remains of riches and induatr}' were 
consecrated by the Greeks to the most stately and venerable 
temple of the East.^ 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed 
in the harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 
tenderness of Borne, and the filial obedience of Constantino- 
ple. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins had 
embraced, and subscribed, and promised ; but these signs of 
friendship ivere perfidious and fruitless ; ® and the baseless 
of the union vanished like a dream.' The emperor 


a XicephoniB Gregoraa hna deaertbpd the Colo^aua of tTuatinlan (1. vli. 12) : but 
his mcobures are false and iiicoiiaistont. The editor Boiviii cotisaUed bis fiieiid 
C4irardou ; und tbe aoulptor ^a'vo bim tbe true piqporiions of an equestrian 
Btatue. That of JtiBtiniaii was BtlU viBiblo to Peter GylUufl, not on tbe column* 
but In tbe outward court of the Bera^lio i and be was at (’oiiBtantliioide when It 
was melted dowiii and cast Into a brass cannon '(deTopograpb* C» P. 1. U. c. 17), 

* Sea the decay and rennirs of St. Sophia, In NicephuruB Giegoras, (1. yil. IS* 
1 jty, 2). The building m’ss propped by Andronicus in 1317| the eastern bomis- 
pbero fell in 1315. Tbe GreekB. In their poTn)K>un rhetoric, exalt the beauty and 
holiness of tbe church, an earthly liearen, the abode of angels, and of God him*' 
self &c. 

“’The fiemilne and origtnal narratlye of Syropnlua (p. SiS-SSl) opens He 
soMsm from tho Aral ntlfce of the Qioeka at Vouice to tlio ganecat oppoaStlon at 

Conatantlnople of the clergy auft people. ... . , , 

' On the BcUsoi of Coiistantinoplo, see Phraiiza (1. li. c. 171, caonicna Chnl- 
condylea (1. vi, pp. 165, 156), and Ducaa fe. il) ; the last of ■nhom writes with 
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and his prelates I’eturnod home in the Venetian galleys ; bn 
as they touched at the Morea and the Isles ol Corfu an 
Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins comjilained that the pn 
tended union would be an instrument of oppression. N 
sooner did they land on the Byzantine shore, than they wei 
saluted, or rather assailed, with a general murmur of zei 
and discontent. During their absence, above two year 
the capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesiastic! 
rulers ; fanaticism fermented in anarchy ; the most furioi 
monks reigned over the conscience of women and bigolp 
and the hatred of the Latin name was the first iirinciplo ( 
nature and religion. Before his departure for Italy, tl 
emperor had flattered the city with the assurance of 
prompt relief and a powerful succor ; and the clergy, coni 
dent in their orthodoxy and science, had promised then 
solves and their flocks an easy victory over the bliu 
shepherds of the West. The double disapjiointment c 
asperated the Greeks ; the conscience of the subscribin 
prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation was pasi 
iin<l they had more to dread from the public resentmen 
lhau they could hope from the favor of the emperor or tl 
pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, they de^ilorc 
tlieiv weakness, professed tlioir contrition, and cast thei 
selves on the mercy of God and of their brethren. To tl 
reproachful question, what had been the event or the use i 
tlieir Italian synod ? they answered with sighs and teai 
“Alas! we have made a new faith; we have exchange 
piety for impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate saci 
flee ; and- we are become Asymites." (The Azymites wc 
those who celebrated the communion ivith unleavened breac 
and I must retract or qualify the praise which I have h 
stowed on the growing philosophy of the times.) “ Ala, 
we have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and by tl 
hopes and fears of a transitory life. The hand that h 
signed the union should ho cut off ; and the tongue that li 
pronounced the Latin creed deserves to he torn from tl 
root.” The best proof of their repentance was an increa 
of zeal for the most trivial rites and the most incomprehe 
sible doctrines ; and an absoluto separation from all, wit 
out excepting their prince, who preserved some regard f 
honor and consistency. After the decease of the patriari 

teuth and fieedom. Among Hie modenia fs mar distinguish the oontinuatoi 
Floniy (tnm. xxll. p. 338, to , 401. 420, &o ), and Spondanns (A. D. 1440-Hi). 1 
isnse of ibslubiT is dionned In prejudice and passion, as soon os liome a 
teliglcn ate eoncemsd. 
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oseiili, the avchbishopa of Heraolea and Trebizond had 
ourage to refuse tlie vacant ofSce ; and Cardinal Bessarion 
)referred the warm and comfoHable shelter of the Vatican. 
The choice of the emperor and his clergy was confined to 
tfetrophanes of Cyzlcua ; he was consecrated in St. Sophia, 
mt the temple was vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated 
.heir service; the infection spread from the city to the 
villages ; and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, some 
ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of schismatics. Tho 
eyes of the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the 
champion of his country ; and the sufferings of the holy con- 
fessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration and apjdause. 
Ilis example aud writings propagated the flame of religious 
discord; ago and infimiity soon removed him from the 
world ; but the gospel of M.ark w'as not a law of foigi veness ; 
aud ha requested with his dying breath, that none of the ad- 
herents of Home might attend his obsequies or pray for his 
soul. 

The schism was not confined to tho narrow limits of the 
Byzantine empire. Secure under the Mamalnke sceptre, the 
■tthree patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, as- 
sembled a numerous synod; disowned their I’epresentnlives 
at Ferrara and Florence; condemned the creed and council 
of the Latins ; and threatened the emperor of Constantino- 
ple with the censures of the Eastern church. Of the sec- 
taries of the Greek communion, the Russians were the most 
powoi'ful, ignorant, and superstitious. The primate, the 
cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to Moscow,’ to re- 
duce the independent nation under the Roman yoke. But 
the Russian h]sho2)s had been educated at Mount Atho.s, and 
the prince and people embraced tho theology of their priests. 
They were scandalized by the title, the pomp, the Latin 
'jNcross of the leg.ate, the friend of those impioms men who 
•' shaved their beards, and performed the divine office with 
gloves on their h.ands and rings on their fingers : Isidore 
wms condemned by a synod ; his person was imprisoned in a 
monastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty, that tho 
cardinal could escape from the hands of a fierce and f.anatio 
people.® The Russians refused a passage to the miasion- 

I Isidote was matropolUas of Blow, but tho Grooho oubjoot ti> Poland have 
remored that ace from the ruins of Kiow to I.oinh«rg,or Leopold (Herhostoin, ia 
Bamuslu, tom. il. p. 1S7). On tlia otlioi hand, the Ilnsslaua transferred their 
spiritual obedience to tbe archblslinp, who became. In ISbB, tho patiinich, of 
Moscow (Luvosquo, Hist, do Uussie, tom. til pp. 1S8, 190, fiom ft (iieeX MS. at 
Tuiln, Iter ot laborer .\CFhlG\nBcotH AtseiiU). 

• The curious nurratlvo of Loreaque (lUst. de Kusble, tom. ii. pp. 2t2-MT) il 
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aries of Rome who aspired to convert the Pagans heyon( 
the Tanais;® and their refusal was justified by the maxim 
that the guilt of idolatry is less damnable than that o 
schism. The errors of the Bohemians were excused by thei 
abhorrence for the pope; and a deputation of the Greel 
clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary enthu 
6iasts.“ While Eugenius triumphed in tlie union ani 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to th 
walls, or rather to the jialaee, of Constantinople. The zea 
of Palaiologus had been excited by interest ; it was pooi 
cooled by opposition ; an attempt to violate the nations 
belief might endanger his life and crown; nor could Ih 
pious rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic aid. Thi 
sword of his brother DenietriuB, who in Italy had maintainei 
a prudent and popular silence, was half unsheathed in th' 
cause of reli^on ; and Amuratb, the Turkish sultan, wa 
displeased and alarmed by the seeming friendship of th 
Greeks and Latina. 

“Sultan Murad, or Amuratb, lived forty-nine, am 
reigned thirty years, six months, and eight days. He wa 
a just ami vali,ant prince, of a great soul, patient of labors 
learned, merciful, religions, charitable; a lover and encoui 
ager of the studious, and of all who excelled in any art o 
science; a good emperor and a great general. No man ob 
tained more or greater victories tb.m! Amuratb ; Belgradi 
alone withstood his attacks.* Under his reign, the soldie 
was ever victorious, the citizen rich and secure. If be sub 
dued any country, his first care was to build mosques am 
caravansaras, hospitals, and colleges. Every year he gavi 
& thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the Pro 2 ihet; anc 
pout two thousand five hundred to the religious persons o 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.” “ This portrait is tran 

extracted Irom fhe patilarcbal arcbiTM. The acenee otEerrara and Eloreno 
are described by ignorance and pabsion, but tbe UnssiauB are credible in th 
account o{ their own prejudices. 

The Shaiuanism, we ancient rellgton of tbe Samameans and Oymnosopbists 
has been drlren Iw the more popular Branuiis from India into the noithon 
deserts ; the naked phliosopbers were compelled to wrap IlicmselTeB in fur ; bu 
they insensibly suuk into wizards and ^yairlans. The Moidvaiia and Tcheic 
missea In the European Russia adhere to tliis religion, which is foimed on tb 
earthly model of one king or God, bis ministers or angels, and the rebelliou 
spirits who oppose bis goremment. As these tribes of (he Volga hare ni 
images, they might more justly retort on the Latin misalonarleB the name o 
IdoIateM (LsTesque, Hist, des Peuplea soamls S la Domination des Russes, tom 
l.pp.l9t.saT,45Sia». 

»Spontonus, Annal. Eccles. tom. it A. D. 1461, No. 13. The epistle of th 
f Latin Tertion, is exlantln the college library at Prague. 

“ See Cantemlr, History of the Othman Empire, p, 91. Murad, or Morad, ma; 

* See the siege and massacre at Theasalonloa. V<m Hammer, toI. 1. p. 433.— U 
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oribed from the historian of the Othmnn empire : but the 
pplause of a servile and superstitious people has been 
avished on the worst of tyrants ; and the virtues of a sul- 
aa are often the vices most useful to himself, or most 
igreeable to his subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal 
lenefits of liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes of 
irbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will assume the 
jharaoter of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obsti- 
lacy, of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, 
few acts of obedience wilt be found impossible ; and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot always be secure. 
The tranquillity of the people, and the discipline of the 
troops, were best maintained by perpetual action in the 
field ; war was the toade of the Janizaries ; and those who 
survived the peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the gen- 
erous ambition of their sovereign. To propagate the true 
religion, was the duty^ of a faithful Mussulman : tlie unbe- 
lievers were Aia enemies, and those ot the Prophet ; and, in 
the hands ot the Turks, the cimiter was the only instrumenL 
of conversion. Under these ciroumatances, however, the 
justice and moderation of Amurath are attested by his con- 
duct, and acknowledged by the Christians themselves ; who 
consider a prospoi'ous reign and a peaceful death as the 
reward of his singular merits. In the vigor of his age and 
military power, ho seldom engaged in war till he was justi- 
fled by a previous and adequate provocation: the victorious 
sultan was disarmed by submission ; and in the observance 
of treaties, his word was inviolate and sacred.^ The Hun- 
garians were oomraonly the aggressors, he was provoked 
by the revolt of Scanderbeg, and the pei-fidions Caram.*!* 
man was twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by the Ot- 
toman monarch. Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes had. 
been surprised by the despot j in the conquest of Thessalo- 
nica, the grandson of Bajazet might dispute the recent pur- 
chase of the Venetians j and after the first siege of Constan- 
tinople, the sultan was never tempted, by the distress, the 
absence, or the injurieb of Palreologus, to extinguish the 
dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and chai'actcr of 


be more correct : but T have preferred the popular name to that obscure dtl- 
Sgeuctt which is rarely aticcessful lo tiaiisiutiiii' au Oiieiital, iuto the JUomAUf 
alplmbot. 

iSee Chalenndvloe 0. vii- pp. 1^), Dneas (f*,33D, and Marlnus BarletUia 
Qp Vit. Scaiulerbp^, pn H5, UfU. in bu (;nnrl fatth towaids the gaxiisou oC 
Bfetigrode, he was a Iodsou and exauiple Co Ins sou Alahomet* 
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Amurath is the double abdication of the Turkish throne 
and, Avere not iiis motives debased by an alloy of superst 
tion, AVe must praise the royal philosopher,'® Avho at the ag 
of forty could discern the vanity of human greatness. R' 
signing the sceptre to his son, he retired to the pleasai 
residence of Magnesia; but he retired to the society < 
saints and hermits. It Avas not till the fourth century < 
the Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been corruptc 
by an institution so adverse to his genius ; but in the age < 
the crusades, the various orders of Dervishes Avere multijilic 
by the example of the Christian, and even the Latin, monks 
The lord of nations submitted to fast, and pray, and tin 
round* in endless rotation Avith the fanatics, who mistoi 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of the sjnrit 
But he Avas soon UAvakened from this dream of enthusias 
by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son Avas ll 
foremost to urge the public danger and the wishes of tl 
people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, tho Ja 
izariea fought and conquered ; but he Avithdrew from tl 
field of Varna, again to pray, to fast, and to turn roui 
Avlth his Magnesian brethren. Those pious ocenpatio 
AA'ere again interrupted by the danger of the state. A vi 
torious army disdained the inexperience of their youthf 
ruler-, the city of Adrianople avus abandoned to rapine ai 
slaughter; and the unanimous divan implored his presen 
to appease the tumult, and prevent the rebellion, of t 
Janizaries. At tho well-knoAvn voice of their master, thi 
trembled and obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan was coi 
pelled to support his splendid servitude, till at the end 
four years, he urns reliei-ed by the angel of death. Age 
disease, niisfortunu or caprice, have tempted several princ 
to descend from the throne; and they have had leisure 

oVultaire (EBsai but I'Hiaioiru GBnerala, c, SS, pp. 28.3, 284) admirBB te I'htl 
oph€ Tarn viiuld ho Iiutu bcatowed ihe sauio ptaua uii a OhriiiUau piiiice 
TOUruig lo a inona-<tary7 In In') wa}, V)iluure waa a biuoi., an mtoierani bieoi 

)>Sea ihe aiticloa Dtmitche, t'akir, A'assar, /{o/ibamai, m D’HeTbeli 
Biblioth8uuo Urientala, Vet the aubjeellB Biiparaciali; Treated liom the Pera 
and Arabian wnlera It la amonE the Turha that ibeae ordeiB have pnnclpc 
Auunahed. 

Bicaiit (in the Pioacnl Slate ol the Ottoman Empire, pp 242-268) aflo 
much mtormatmn , vrhich he drew liom bia poraonat eonv erantion Vfith the he 
uf the ilecvlaea, most oC whom aaenbed their onsin to the time ol Urchan 
doea not mention the Ziehuta o( Chalcondylea (1 vn p. 286), among vh 
Amurath retired : the Seula of that author are the deacondanta of Mahomet. 


* Gibbon haa fallen Into a remarkable error The immonostio retreat 
Amurath vraa that of an epicurean rather than of a dervlH ; more like tha 
SanlanapaluB than of Charlea tha Fifth. Profane, not divine, love waa Ita el 
eecupattuii : the only dance, that deacribed by Horace ae belonging to the co 
try, ffiOtua doceii gaudet lonicoa. See Von Hammer, note, p. 6S2— M. 
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repent of their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, in 
the full liberty of choice, after the trial of emi)ii’e and soli- 
tude, has repeated his preference of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had 
not been unmindful of their temporal interest ; and his ten- 
der regard for the Byzantine empire was animated by a just 
apprehension of the Turks, who approached, and might soon 
invade, the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the crusades 
had expired ; and the coldness of the Franks was not loss 
unreasonable than their headlong jiassion. In the eleventh 
century, a fanatic monk could precipitate Europe on Asia 
for the recovery of the holy sepulchre ; but in the fifteenth, 
the most jiressing motives of religion and policy were insuf- 
ficient to unite the Latins in the defence of Christendom. 
Germany was an iiie.xhaustiblc storehouse of men and arinsd* 
but that complex and languid body required the impulse of 
a vigorous hand j and Frederic the Third was alike impo- 
tent in hia personal character and his Imperial dignity. A 
long war had impaired the sti’ength, without satiating tho 
animosity, of France and England : " but Philip duke of Bur- 
jgiindy was a vain and magnificent prince ; and he enjoyoil, 
^-without danger or expense, the adventurous jiiety of his 
subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the coast of 
Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of 
Venice and Genoa were less remote from the scene of 
action ; and their hostile fleets were associated under the 
standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hungary and Po- 
land, which covered as it were the interior pale of the Latin 
church, were the most nearly concerned to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Turks. Arms were tlie jiatrimony of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians; and those nations might appe.ir 
equal to the contest, could they point, against the common 
foe, those swords tliat Avere so wantonly drawn in bloody 
and domestic quarrels. But the .same sjurit 'was .adveme to 
concord and obedience . a poor country and a limited mon- 
arch are incapable of mainlaiiiing a siancling force ; and llie 

lA In the year U31t Gerniany raised •10,000 hor<«o, mcti-at-arms, againut the 
Hussites ot Bohemia (Leiifaiit, Hist, du (’out ilo de Basle, toiQ 1. d. At the 
siege ol Kuys, on the Uhine, in 1471. the princes, prelates, and cities, sent their 
icApeullve quotas, niul the bishop of Munster (qui ii'est pas ties plus grands) 
fiirnlsiied 140U horse, dOOO foot, ail In green, with 1200 wagons Tho united armies 
of the king of ISnginnd and the duke of Buraundy scarcely equalled one-ihlrd of 
this German host (Mecnoires do FhlUppe il'* CnTnines, 1. ly. e. 2). At presont, six 
or seven hundred tUousnini men aro niMiitalned in countaut pay and admirable 
disoipUno by the powers of Geiniany. 

It was not till the year 1414, that France and Knalnnd could aqreeon a truce 
of Bome mouths. (See It) luer's Fu;doiH, and the chronicles of both uations,} 
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loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse -vrere not am 
•with the sentiiuenta and weapona which, on some occasic 
have given iiTCsistible weight to the French chivalry, i 
on this side, the designs of the Homan pontiff, and the < 
quence of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were promoted by 
circumstances of the times:’® by the union of the t 
crowns on the head of Ladislaus,” a young and arabith 
soldier ; by the valor of a hero, whose name, the name 
John Iluniades, was already popular among the Christia 
and formidable to the Turks. An endless treasure of ]. 
dons and indulgences was scattered by the legate ^ mi 
private warriors of Prance and Ceimany enlisted under 
holy banner; and the crusade derived some strength, oi 
least some reputation, from the new allies both of Eur< 
and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia cxaggor.nted 
distress and ardor of the Christians beyond the Danu 
who would unanimou^ rise to Aundicate their religion a 
liberty. The Greek Emperor, “ Avith a spirit unknown 
his fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and to sa 
from Gonstantiuople at the head of his national and mei 
nary troops. The sultan of Caramania “’ announced the 
treat of Amurath, and a powerful .diversion in the heart 
Anatolia; and if the fleets of the West could occupy ati 
same moment the Straits of the Hellespont, the Otton 
monarchy Avould bo dissevered and destroyed. Heaven a 
earth must rejoice in the pei-ditiou of the miscreants : a 
the legate, Avith prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion 
the invisible, perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of Q 
and hia divine mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious war v 
the unanimous cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the D 
ubc, led an army of his confederate subjects as far as Sopl 


19 In ths Hmigarl&n oraBadei Spondsnus (Annal. Eoolea. A. D. 1443, 1444) 
heem mj leftdiiig guldQ« Ho liat dillgeiitly read, and crttloally compared. 
Greek and Turkiali materials, tbe historians of Hungary, Folaiid, and the w 
Jits narrative Is perspicuous ; and wliero lie con he free from a religious 1 
the judgioeiit of Spondaiiua Is not oonfccmpttMe. 

i*' I liOTB curtailed the haish letter CWladislaus) which most writers affi: 
Ills name, either in compliance with the Polish pionunoiation, or todistlngi 
him from his rival the infant Ladislaus of Austna. Their competition for 
crown of Hungary la desciibed hy CallimaobUB (1. i. li. pp. 417-48(9, Bondi 
lU. 1. iv.>,BpondanuB, and l,enlant. 

, ^9 Greek hiBtoriauB, Phranza, Chaleondyles, and Pucas, do not asorlbi 
their Pnnne a very active part hi tlieir crusaae, which he seema to hare i 
»notod by his wiflhefl, and injured by hSs feai s, 

« (^antemir (d« 88) aBorlbea to hie policy tho original plan, and transenhes 
aoimatfiig epistle to the king of Hungary, But tlie Maliometan ponera 
seldom infonneu of the state ot Christendoxn ; and the situation and correfipo 
eoce 01 tho knlgnU ox llhodes must couneot them with the sultan of Caramai 
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the capital of the Bulgarian Icingdom. In this expedition 
they obtained two signal victories, which were justly 
ascribed to the valor and conduct of Iluniades. In the 
first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, he surprised 
the Turkish camp ; in the second, ho vanquished and made 
prisoner the most renowned of their generals, who pos- 
sessed the double advantage of ground and numbers. The 
approach of winter, and the natural and artificial obstacle.s 
of Mount Ileenius, arrested the progress of tho hero, who 
measured a narrow interval of six days’ march from the 
foot of the inountiiins to tho hostile towers of Adrianople, 
and the friendly capital of the Greek empire. Tho retrciit 
Avas undisturbed ; and tho entrance into Buda was at once 
a military and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical jiroces- 
sion Avns folloived by the king and his w.arriors on foot: ho 
nicely balanced tho merits and rewards of the two nations ; 
and the pride of conquest ivaa blended with the humble 
temper of Christianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, 
and four thousand captives Avere unquestionable trophies ; 
and as all were Avilling to believe, and none were present to 
I contradict, the crusaders multiplied, Avith unbliusliing confi- 
dence, the myriads of Turks Avhom they had left on the 
field of battle.®" The most solid proof, and the most saln- 
tary conseq^iience, of victory, urns a deputation from tho 
diA'an to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the pris- 
oners, and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this 
treaty, the rational objects of tho war were obtained ; the 
king, the despot, and Huniadcs himself, in the diet of Soge- 
din, were satisfied Avith public and private emolunient ; a 
truoe of ten years Avas concluded ; and tho folloAvers of Jesus 
and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and the Koran, 
attested the Avord of God as the guardian of truth and the 
avenger of perfidy. In tho place of the Gospel, tbe Turkish 
ministers had proposed to substitute the Eucharist, the real 
presence of tlio Catholic deity ; but the Christians refused 
to profane their holy luj'sterics ; and a inpevstltioiis cou- 
seienco is less forcibly hound by the spiritual energy, than by 
the outAvard and visible symbols of an oath.®* 

B In their lottors to the pmporor Frederio III. the Huncftrlftns slay 30,000 
Turks in one battln; but tlio iiiudest Julian Tudures tho Rlaughtor to 0000 or 
oven 2000 Inlidels (iHueas Sylvius in £urop. o. 6| and oplst. 'A, 8l» apud 
danuni). 

S3 Soa tho oneiln of the Turklnh war, ond the first expedition ot Ladislansi 
ill the vth and vlth books of the Uid docad of Bonflniits, who, in his diri^tnn and 
style, copies idry with tolerable success. Callimachus (i. il. pp. 487-496) il 
still more puie and authentic* 
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During the -whole transaction, the cardinal legate had 
observed a sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable 
to oppose, the consent of the ting and people. But the 
diet was not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the 
welcome intelligence, that Anatoiifi was invaded by the 
Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor ; that the 
fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were masters of the 
Hellespont; and that the allies, informed of the victory, 
and ignorant of the treaty, of Ladislnus, impatiently waited 
for the return of his victorious amiy. _ “ And is it thus,” ex- 
claimed the cardinal,^ “that you will desert their expect- 
ations and your own fortune? It is to them, to your God, 
and your folio w-Christians, that yon have pledged your 
faith; and that prior obligation annihilates a rash and 
sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. His vicar on 
earth is the Roman pontiff ; without whose sanction you 
can neither promise nor perform. In his name I absolve 
your perjury and sanctify your arms : follow my footsteps 
in the paths of glory and selvaticn 5 and if still yo have 
scruples, devolve on my head the punishment and the sin.” 
This mischievous casuistry was seconded by his respectable 
character, and the levity of popular assemblies ; war was 
resolved, ou the sume spot where peace had so lately been 
sworn i and, in the execution of the treaty, the Turks were 
assaulted by the Christians ; to whom, with some reason, 
they might apply the epithet of Infidels. The falsehood of 
Ladislans to ms word and oath was palliated by the religion 
of the times: the most perfect, or at least the most popular, 
excuse would have been the success of bis arms and the 
deliverance of the Eastern church. But the same treaty 
which should have bound his conseienoe had diminished Ms 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace, the French 
and German volunteers departed with indimant murmurs : 
the Poles were exhausted by distant wariare, and perhaps 
disgusted with foreign command ; and their palatines ac- 
cepted the first license, and hastily retired to their provinces 
and castles. Even Hungjiry was divided by faction, or re- 
strained by a laudable Bcrnplo ; and the relics of the crusade 
that marched in the second expedition were reduced to an 

^ I do not pietondto warrant the literal accuracy of Julian's spoccli, wlileli 
18 variously worded 1>y Callimachus (1> ni* pp. son-^O?), BonhniuB (dec. ill. 1. vl. 
PPt 4S7t 458), and other historians, who might indulge theii on n ologiicucei while 
represent one oCthe orators of tho age. But ther all agree in the iidvloe 
anci arguments ior peiiurv, which In tho field of controverFy arc fiercely attacked 
by tile Proteetants* and feebly defended by tho Catholics. Tho latter aie dis* 
eonraged by tho misfortune of Yaina. 
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inadequate force of twenty thousand men. A Walachian 
chief, who joined the royfu standard with hia vassals, pre- 
sumed to remai'k that their numbers did not exceed the li ant- 
ing retinue that sometimes attended tlie sultan; and tlie 
gift of tAvo horses of matchless speed might admonish Ladis- 
laus of his secret foresight of the event. But the despot of 
Servia, after the restoration of his country and children, 
was tempted by the promise of new realms ; and the in- 
experience of the king, the enthusiasm of the legato, and 
the martial presumption of Iluniades himself, ivcro per- 
suaded that every obstacle must yield to the invincible 
virtue of the sword and the cross. After the passage of the 
Danube, two roads might lead to Constantinople and tlio 
Hellespont; the one direct, abrupt, and difficult, tbrougli 
the mountains of Hiemus; the other more tedious and 
secure, over a level county, and along the shores of the 
Eu.xine ; in which their flanks, according to the Scythian 
discipline, might ahvays he covered by a movable fortifi- 
cation of wagons. The latter was judicionsly preferred : tlie 
Catholics marched through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, 
Avith wanton orue.ty, the churches and villages of the 
Christian natives; and their last station Avas at varna, near 
the seapshore ; on which the defeat and death of Ladislaus 
have bestoAvod a memorable narac.“ 

It was on this fat.al spot, that, instead of finding a con- 
federate fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed 
by the approach of Aiuuvath himself, Avho had issued from 
his Magnesian solitude, and transjiorted the forces of Asia 
to the defence of Europe. According to some AVi'iters, the 
Greek emperor had been aAved, or seduced, to grant tlie 
passage of the Bosphorus; and an indelible stain of cor- 
ruption is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nepliCAV, the 
Catholic admiral, Avliose mercenary oonniv.'ince betrayed the 
guard of the Hellespont. Prom Adrianople, the sultan ad- 
vfinced by hasty marches, at the head of si.xty thousand 
men ; .and Avhen the cardinal, and IInniade.s liad taken a 
nearer survey of the minihers and order of the Turks, these 
ardent Avarriors pi'oposed the tardy and imjiraeticahle meas- 
ure of a retreat. The king alone was resolved to conquer 


>> VarnA, under the Grecian name of OdcBsus* was a colony of the MslCBlanS) 
whioli tliey denominated from theiiero triyeaeB (L'ellerlus, tom. 1 p. 374. D*.A7i- 
vlUo, tom. 1 p. 312). According to Arrlau'e Periplus of the Euslue (pp. 24, 25, In 
the first volume of Hmlson’s Geographeis), U was situate 1710 stadia, or fnr- 
loniiis, from the mouth of the Danube, 2U0 from Bvaaiitluin, and SOO to the 
north of a rldgo or pi o rountory of Mount lUenius, n hich advances into the seOi 
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or die ; and his resolution had almost Leen crowned with 
glorious and salutary viotory. The pidnoes were op23osii 
to each other in the centre ; and the Boglerbogs, or genera 
of Anatolia and Romania, commanded on the right and lef 
against the adverse divisions of the despot ana Huniade 
The Turkish wings were broken on the first onset: buttl 
advantage was fatal ; and the rash victors, in the heat of th 
pursuit, were carried away far from the annoyance of th 
enemy, or the supiiort of their Mends. When Amurat 
beheld the flight of his squadrons, he desmired of his fovtun 
and that of the empii’c: a veteran Janizary seized hi 
horse’s bridle; and he had magnanimity to pardon an 
reward the soldier who dared to pei-eeive the terror, ani 
arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the treatj 
the monument of Christian perfidy, had been displayed i 
the front of battle ; and it is said, that the sultan in his diE 
tress, lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored th 

S roteotion of the God of truth ; and called on the prophe 
esuB himself to avenge the impious mockery of his nami 
and religion.’"' With mferior numbers and disordered ranks 
the king of Hungary rushed forwards in the confidence o 
victory, till his career was stopped by the impenetrable pha 
lanx of the Janizaries. If we may credit the Ottomai 
annals, his horse Avas pierced by the javelin of Amurath ; ^ 
he fell among the spears of the infautiy ; and a Turkisl 
soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, “ Hungainaus, beholc 
the head of your king ! ” The death of Ladislaus Avas tin 
signal of their defeat. On his return from an intempernti 
pursuit, Huniades deplored his error and the public loss 
he strove to rescue the royal body, till he was overAvhelraeii 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and vanquished 
and the last efforts of his couri^e and conduct Avere exerted 
to saA'e the remnant of his Wriaohian cavahy. Ten thou, 
sand Christians were slain in the disastrous battle of Varna , 
the loss of the Turks, more considerable in numbers, bore a 
smaller proportion to their total sti'ength; yet the philo- 
sophic sultan was not ashamed to confess, that his ruin must 


V Some ClulstUn mltete aSlnn, tbat be drew from bis bosom tbe boat oi 
wafer on which tho treaty had not boon aworn. The Hogleme suppose, with 
more simplicity, an appeal to God and his prophet Jeans, whioli Is likewse Insln. 
Hated by ColUmaohas (1. ul. p. 616. Spondon. A. D. 1414, No. S). 

A '^^^**T* dlBirust these smltx aplma of a Yictorlous general, so 
mmoult for yalor to ootalu, so eaer for Snttery to Invent (Cnntemlr, pp, 90, 91), 
Cammachus (1. 111. p, 517) more simply and probably affirms, supeivenisnilbus 
douizatls, telorum multltndlne, non lam oonfoasus eat, quam obrnlus. 
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be the consequence of a second and similar victory.* At 
his command a column was erected on the spot where Ladis< 
laus had fallen ; but the modest iuscidption, instead of ac' 
cusing tlie rashness, recorded the valor, and bewailed the 
misfortune, of the Hungarian youth.'* 

Before I lose sight of the field of "Varna, I am tempted 
to pause on the character and story of two principal actors, 
the ciu'dinul Julian and John Huniades. Jidian* Cm.sarini 
was born of a noble family of Rome : his studies had em- 
braced both the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences 
of divinity and law ; and hia versatile genius was equally 
adapted to tlie schools, the camp, and the court. No sooner 
had he been invested with the Roman purple, than he was 
sent into Germany to arm the empire again.st the rebels and 
heretics of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is unworthy 
of a Christian ; the military profession ill becomes a priest ; 
but the former is e.'ccused by the times ; and the latter was 
ennobled by the courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and 
alone in the disgraceful fiiglit of the German host. As the 

S ’s legate, he opened the council of B.asil ; but the presi- 
soon a2ipeared the most strenuous ohauipion of eocle- 
/siastical freedom; and an o^iposltion of seven years was 
conducted by his ability and zeal. After promoting the 
strongest measures against the authority and person of Eu- 
genius, some secret motive of interest or conscience engaged 
him to desert on a sudden tlie popular party. The cardinal 
withdrew himself from Basil to Ferrara; and, in the debates 
of the Greeks and Latins, the two nations admired the dex- 
terity of hia arguments and the depths of his theological 
erudition.®' In his Hungarian embassy, we have already 
seen the mischier'ous effects of his sophistry and eloquence, 

» Betiides 8(irao valuable tilnta from .£iieas Sylriua, vbich are diligently col- 
levied by Spuiulaiiug, our best nutliorities are ttiree historlsni of tbe XTth cen- 
tury, Pbtllppus Uallimaclius (da liebus a Vladislao Poloiiorum alque Kungaro- 
lum Uege gvsUs, Itbil ill In Bel. Script. Uerum llungaricarum, tom. 1. pp. 433- 
113), Biiiiliiilui (deuad. 111. 1. v, pp, 4fltf-4ST), and Cbalcondyles (1. vU. pp, tOi-lTb). 
The two lust were Italians, but lliev p.u8ed their lives In Poland and Iluuuary 
(Pabilc. nibhot. Latin, lied, et Inbniie vEtatis, tom. i. p. SHI. Vos-lus, do Hist. 
Latin. 1. ill, e. H, 1 1 . Bajle, nirtloniiaire, BiibFiMi's). A unall tract n{ Fivlix 
Petniicius, chnncellorof Segnialad calrom CuBpiiiinn, tie Ciesarlbiis, pp, Tti!-T23), 
lepieeonts tbe theatre of the n ar In tlio xrth century, 

M, Lentaiit has described the ongm iHlst. ilu L'oncile (le Basle, tom, 1, p, 
247, (be.) iiinl Bohemian campaign (p. Jl.n, Ac,i of Cardinal .Iiiliiin, His services 
at Basil and Ferrara, and his uiifoitunate end, ato ucunsionally related by Spoii- 
daiius and the contliiuatoi of Floury. 

-V Syropulus hoiiuiahly praiees the talents of an enemy (p. 117) : voiavra viva 
clecv u locAiacvr ffcffXarvirftinur ayac not Xo'yiKwr, xai /itr' clriorq/Avr eai Sltvcrtrsf 
^FsTOOiKCC. 


Compare \ou tinmiuei:, p. 163.— M. 
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oi which Julian himself was the first victim. The cavdii 
who performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, was 1 
in the defeat of Varna, The oircmnstances of his def 
are variously related ; but it is believed, that a weighty ( 
cumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and tempted the on 
avarice oi some Christian fngitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, the me 
of John Iluniades promoted him to the command of t 
Hungarian armies. Ilis father was a Walachian, his motl 
a Greek: her unknown race might possibly asoond to t 
emperors ol Constantinople; and the claims of the Wa 
ebians, with the surname of Corvinus, from the place of 1 
nativity, miglit suggest a thm pretence for mingling 1 
blood with the patricians of ancient Rome," In his you 
he served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, withtwel 
horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab : the valor of the win 
kni^ht*^ was soon conspicuous; he increased his fortim 
by a noble and wealthy marriage ; and in the defence of tl 
Hungarian borders he won in the same year three battl 
against the Turks, By his influence, Ladislaus of Polai 
obtained the crown of Hungary ; and the important servii 
was rewarded by the title and office of Waivod of Transj 
vania. The first of Julian’s crusades added two Turku 
laurels on his brow; and in the public distress the fat 
errors of Varna were forgotten. During the absence an 
minority of Ladislaus of Austria, the titular king, Huniadi 
was elected sujireine captain and governor oi Hungary 
and if envy at first was silenced by terror, a reign of twel\ 
years supposes the arts of policy as well as of war. Yet th 
idea of a consummate general is not delineated in his can 
paigns; the ivhite knight fought wilh the hand rather tha 
the head, as the chief of desultory Barbari.m8, who attac 
without fear and fly without shame ; and his military life i 
composed of a romantic alternative of victories and escapei 
By the Turks, who employed his name to frighten thei 
perverse children, he was corruptly denominated Jancu 
Xain, or the Wicked: their hatred is the proof of their es 
teem } the kingdom which he guarded was inaccessible t 

n. See Bonfinlue, dec&d. 111. 1. It. p. 423. Could the Italian hletoilan pri 
tiounee, ot the hmg o Huu^y heai, -nlthout a blush, the abeutd flattery 'wulc 
confounded the name of a WiuacliUn Tillage vlth the casual, tliougli donou 
epithet of a ilugle branch of the Valerian family at Home ? 

" Philip de Comines (MSmolcee, !. t1. 0 13), from the tradition of the ilmei 
mentions Sim with high encomiums, hut under the whimsleal name ot ih 
CheTaliei Blanc do Valnigne tVaiacjuay. The Greek ObalcondTlee, and ih 
Imkich annals of X,euuclaTius presume to uccuse his tldcUty or vawi. 
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their arms ; and they felt him most daring and formidable 
when they fondly bolievod the captain and his country irre- 
coverably lost. Instead of confining liimself to a defensive 
war, four years after the defeat of Yarn a ho again pene- 
trated into the heart of Bulgaria, and in the plain of Cossova, 
sustained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, 
four times more numerous than his own. As ho fled alone 
through the woods of Walachia, the hero was surprised by 
two robbers ; but while they disputed a gold chain that 
hung at his neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, ter- 
rifled the other, and, after new perils of captivity or death, 
consoled by his pi'esencc an afflicted kingdom. But the last 
and most glorious action of his life was the defence of Bel- 
grade against the powers of Mahomet the Second in person. 
After a siege of forty days, the Turks, who had already en- 
tered the town, wore compelled to retreat ; and the joyful 
nations celebrated Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks 
of Christendom.”® About a mouth alter this great deliver- 
ance, the champion expired ; and liis most siilendid epitaph 
is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he 
3 could no longer hope for revenge against the single an- 
/ tagonist who had triumphed over liis arms. On the first 
vacancy of the throne, Matthias Corvmus, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, was elected and crowned hy the 

f i-atcful Hungarians. His reign was prosperous and long ; 

latthias aspired to the glory ot a conqueror and a saint ; 
hut Ins purest merit is the encouragement of learning ; and 
the Latin orators and historians, who were invited from 
Italy by the son, have shed the lustre oi their eloquence on 
the father’s character." 

In the list ol heroes, John Hunindcs and Scanderbeg are 
commonly associated , and they are both entitled to our 


** See Boiiflniua (deeed. 111. L tUL p. 492) and SpondanuB (A. D. 14KS, Ho. 1-T)- 
Ituniadea shai'ed the ttlory of the defeiive of Belgiado nith Caplbtran, a Fraiicie. 
can friar . and in tholr reboeotlve narrative'!, uelther tlie aalni nor the hero con- 
descended to take notice of hie rivars uterit. 

See Bonflniu8> dociul. ill. 1. vlli.-decad. ir 1 viil. Theobaerratlonaof Spun- 
daiiua on the life and character of Matthias Corvinua ate envious and cvltionl 
(A. D. 1464, No. t, 117.*}, No 0, 1476, No. 1 t-lu, H!KI, No 1.6). Italian futne was 
the object of his vanity llis actions are colebrati d in the Kpltonie Ilerum Him- 
Saiicarum (pp. of Pelei Xiniivanua, a SioUian. Ills wt’^e nnd racetions 

raylngB aru reipuleied by (lalcaiusMaithis of Nurnl t526-n6H>, and wc have a par- 
ticular narratiVe of his w**cl<12iig and ooroimtiori. These three tracts are uU con- 
tallied In the tlrat vul. of B<*1 *b Si'riptor^s R«”rum ITnngnrK'nruin 

ad They are ranked by Sir William Temple. In his plensiiig Kssay on Heroic 
Virtue (works, vol- ill. p. 36.1), among the seven chlef» who have deserved, with* 
out wearing, a royal crown; Bellsaiias, Nartes, Oonsalvo of Cordova, William 
Hist ntince of Orange, Alexander duke of Pa^tua, John Huntades, and Qeorge 
Oasbriot, or Soaiideiheg. 

Vol. V— 26 
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notice, since their occnpation of the Ottoman arms delai 
the ruin of the Greek empire. John Castriot, the fathei 
Scanderbeg,® was the hereditary prince of a small disti 
of Epirus or Albania, between the mountains and the Ar 
atic Sea. Unable to contend with the sultan’s pow 
Castriot submitted to the hard oonditions of peace a 
tribute : he delivered his four sons as the pledges of his 
delity ; and the Christian youths, after receiving the ms 
‘ of circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan religic 
and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy.®' T 
three elder brothers were confounded in the crowd of slave 
and the poison to which their deaths are ascribed cannot 
verified or disproved by any positive evidence. Yet t 
suspicion is in a great measure removed by the kind ai 
] internal treatment of Geome Castriot, the fourth brothi 
who, from his tender youth, displayed the strength ai 
spirit of a soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tart 
and two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to tl 
Turkish court, recommended him to the favor of Amnrat 
and his Turkish appellation of Soanderbog (Zs/cender % 
or the loi'd Alexander, is an indelible memorial of his gloi 
and servitude. His father’s principality was reduced into 
province ; but the loss was compensated by the rank ar 
title of Sanjiak, a command of five thousand horse, and tl 
prospect of the first dignities of the empire. He served wit 
honor m the wars of Europe and Asia ; and we may smi 
.at the art or credulity of the historian, who supposes, thi 
in every encounter he spared the Christians, while he fe 
with a thundering ai’m on his ’Mussulman foes. The gloi 
of Huniades is without reproach ; he fought in the deienc 
of his religion and country ; hut the enemies who applau 
the patriot, have branded his rival with the name of traitc 
and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, the rehellio 
ot Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s wrongs, the an 
hignous death of his three brothers, his own degradatioi 
and the slavery of his country ; and they adore the generou 
though tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the faith and ii 
dependence of his ancestors. Bat he had imbibed from hi 

I conlA vlst tor lome simple entheptlc memoln o{ a friend ol Scandeibe 
vrblph would Introduce me to uie man. tho time, and the place In the old ai 
national history o( Marlmus Barletlns, a priest of Scodra (de Vita, Morlbus, i 
Behus gestls Oeorgtl Caatrloti, &c., Hbil. xill p. 307. Argentorat iG37, In fol. 
Ms gaudy and cumbersome robes at e stuck with many false jewels. See UkcwlE 
Chalcondyles, 1. rll. p ISS, 1. rUl. p. 329. 

His ctrcumolslon, education, &c., are marked by Marinas with brevity an 
reluctance (1. 1. p. 6, 1 ). 
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ninth year the doctrines of the Koran ; he was ignorant of 
the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier ia determined by au- 
thority and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new illu- 
mination at the age of forty*® could be poured into his soul. 
His motives would be leas exposed to the suspioion of 
interest or revenge, had ho broken his chain from the mo- 
ment that he was sensible of its weight : but a long oblivion 
has surely imjiaired his original right ; and every year of 
obedience and reward had cemented the mutual bond of tlie 
sultan and his subject. If Scanderbeg had long harbored 
the belief of Christianity and the intention of revolt, a 
worthy mind must condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promise only to be 
foi’sworn, that could actively join in the tcnijiornl and spir- 
itual perdition of so many thousands oi his unhajipy 
brethren. Shall we praise a secret correspondence with 
Huniades, while ho commanded tlie vanguard of the Turkish 
army? shall we excuse the desertion of his standard, a 
treacherous desertion which abandoned the victory to the 
enemies of his benefactor ? In the confusion of a defeat, 
^he eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis Effendi or 
Oprinoipal secretary : with the dagger at his breast, he e.x- 
' torted a firman or patent for the government of Albania ; 
and the murder of the guiltless scribe and his trainprevented 
the consequences of an immediate discoveiy. With some 
bold companions, to whom he had revealed his design, he 
escaped in the night, by ra^id marches, from the field of 
battle to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya were 
opened to the royal mandate ; and no sooner did he com- 
mand the fortress, than Geoi-ge Castriot dropped the mask 
of dissimulation ; abjured the prophet and the sultan, and 
proohiimed himself the avenger of his family and country. 
The names of religion and liberty provoked a gen<>i‘al re- 
volt ; the Albani.ans, a martial race, rvere unanimous to live 
and die with their hereditary prince ; and the Ottoman gar- 
risons were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or bai)iisra. 
In the assembly of the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was 
elected general of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies 
engaged to furnish his respective proportion of men and 
money. From these contributions, from his patrimonial 

30 Since .Scanderbeg died A. I). llSd, In the Ixiild year of Ilia age (Marlnue, 1, 
xlil p uTDi, lie wna born in HIM . elnce lie niie tom frnm lilepareiug by the 
'ruika, Mlieii be wsB iinctiiiiii (Mnriiuia, 1 1 pp 1, Oi, that event must bare hap- 
pened in I41'J, nine yeati before the ai'ceealDii of Aniuiatb II.. vvbo ninat Iiave iu. 
beiited, not iicqiilied, the Albanian ainve. Spundanua baa remarked thla liicou- 
alateiiey, A. U. 1431, Ko. 31, 1443, Ko. 14, 
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estate, and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he d 
an animal revenue of two hundred thousand ducats ; “ 
the entire sum, exempt from the demands of luxury, 
strictly appropriated to the public use. His manners n 
popular j but his discipline was severe ; and every su] 
lluous vice was banished from his camp : his exam 
strengtliened his command ; and under bis conduct 
Albanians ivero invincible in their own opinion and that 
their enemies. The bravest adventurers of France t 
Germany were allnred by his fame and retained in his e 
vice : his standing militia consisted of eight thousand ho 
and seven thousand foot ; the horses were small, the n 
were active ; but he viewed with a discerning eye the < 
fiouhics and resources of the mountains ; and, at the bh 
of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed in the stroi 
est posts. With such unequal arms Scanderbeg resist 
twenty-three years the powers of the Ottoman empire *, a 
two conquerors, Ainnrath the Second, and his greater si 
were repeatedly baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued wi 
seeming contempt and implacable resentment. At the he 
of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries, An 
rath entered Albania : he might ravage the open connti 
occupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches in 
mosques, circumcise the Christian youths, and punish wi 
death his adult and obstinate captives : but the coiKjuest 
the sultan were confined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrad 
and the garrison, invincible to his arms, was oppressed by 
paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple.® Amurath retin 
with shame and loss from the walls oi Croya, the castle ai 
residence of the Castriots; the march, the siege, the retrei 
were harassed by a vexatious, and almost invisible, adve 
sary ; " and the dibappointment might tend to imbitter, pc 
haps to shorten, the last days of the sultan,® In the fulne 
of conquest, Mahomet the Second still felt at his bosom th 
domestic thorn : his lieutenants were permitted to negotia 
a truce ; and the Albanian prince may justly be praised i 

" His revenue and lorces are luokllj fllveu by Marinns 0 U, P ^), 

There were two Dtbra^ the npyer and lower, the Bulgtirlmi and Albaniai 
the former, TO nilaB from Croya, O' i- P> IT), was coutiguoua to the fortte-s 
Sfetlgrade, wboae hihabitaiita lef niuid to drlnlc from a wml Into which a dead d< 
had ttaitorouriv been catt (1. v. pu. 130. 140), We want a good map of Epirue 

»> Comnate the Turkbli narmUve of CanteraU (p 93) with the imrapbas ai 
prolix demamalion in the Ivth, vth, and vith hooka of the Albanian piieat, wl 
hoa been copied by the tribe of atiangere and inodema. 

*» In honor ot hie hero, Barletuia (1. vl. pp. IS8-I02) ktlla the aultan by dlaeni 
Indeed, under the walla of Crova. But thl,, andnelDus Sot, on la tllaprovcdby tl 
utMka and Tuika, who agree lu the Ume and maimer of AmuratU'a death i 
Adrianople. 
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a firm and aljle champion of hia national independence. The 
enthusiasm of chivalry aiifl rcli|»ion h.is ranked him "vviththe 
names of Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they blnsh to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman : but his narrow 
dominion, and slender jioweM, must leave him at anhumblo 
distance below the lieroes of anti<piity, who triumphed over 
the East and the Roman legions. His splendid achievements, 
the bashaws whom be encountered, the armies that he dis- 
comfited, and the three thousand Turks who wore slain by 
bis single hand, must be weighed in the scales of suspicious 
criticism. Against an illiterate enemy, and in the dark 
solitude of Epirus, his partial biographers may safely indulge 
the latitude of romance : but their fictions are exposed by 
the light of Italian liistovy; and they afford a strong pre- 
sumption against their own truth, by a fabulous tale of bis 
exploits, wh^en he passed the Adriatic with eight hundred 
horse to the succor of the king of Naples.'*® Without dis- 
paragement to his fame, they might have owned, that he was 
‘ finally oppressed by the Ottoman powers ; in Lis extreme 
danger he applied to Pope Pius the Second for a refuge in 
♦.he ecclesiastical state ;"and his resources wore almost ex- 
.. aausted, since Scanderheg died a fugitive at Lissus, on the 
• Venetian territory Ilis sepulchre was soon violated by the 
Turkish conquerors; hut the Janizaries, ivlio wore his hones 
enchased in a bi-acelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valor. Tlie instant ruin 
of his country ra.ay redound to the hero’s glory 3 yet, had he 
balanced the consequences of submission and resistance, a 
patriot perliaps would have declined the unequal contest 
which must depend on the life and genius of one man. Soan- 
derbog might indeed he supported by the rational, though fal- 
lacious, hope, that the popc^ the king of Najilos, and the 
V eiietian reiniblic, would join in the defence of a free and 
Christian jieojile, who guarded the sea-coast of the Adriatic, 
and tlie narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His infant 
son was saved from tlic ii.ational shijiwreck; the Castriots'** 

Soo the ninrvol8 of liis Calabrian expedition In the Ixth and xtli books of 
Mailniis BailptiiiSt ina> h** rcotillpd by the Ip'ititnoiiv or hiIpiipo ofMiira- 

toil (Aniiiih (Vitalia, tnni. xili. p and bit) original authura (>Jub, ^)imollOtt'V 
do Kobu®] f mrmlioi Sfnrtia®, m Miiiatoii, SciipN Keruin Ital. com. x\1. p. TJk, et 
ailOB). TIk' Alb.miim ravaiiy, under *rbe n.miv ot soon boenmo famous 

ill tlie wins ot lUly nioups de Cominee, K viii. c. 6). 

** Spoiulaiuis, riom liie best evnleiu’e, ami tlie moat rational orltloism. has 
reducodthu giiuib ^oniidt ibug to the human size (A. D 1401, No. 20, 14A3« No 0, 
1165, No. 12, 13, 1467, No. 1). J{is own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Fhtonza (1. iii. o. 23), a rorngoe m the neighboring h^e of Corfu, demonifciald 
his last distress, which is awkwardly cnncealptl bv Maiimis Bailetius (1. x.). 

4c sqo the family of the Caatnols, lu Ducaugo tFam. DalmaUetB, &o«, xvlil, pp* 
348-360). 
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were invested wilii a Neapolitan dukedom, and their b 
continues to flow in the noblest families of the realm, 
solony of Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in ( 
bria, and they preserve at this day the language and man 
of their ancestors." 

In the long career of the decline and fall of the Ro' 
em])ire, I have reached at length the last reign of the pri 
of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained the name 
majesty of the Casars. On the decease of John Palaolo 
who survived about four years the Hungarian crusade,*’ 
royal family, hy the death of Andronicus and the mens 
profession of Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Cons 
tine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 
poror Manuel. Of these the first and the last were far 
tant in the Morea ; but Demetrius, who possessed the don 
of Selymbria, was in the suburbs, at the head of a p.nrty : 
ambition was not chilled hy the public distress ; anil his c 
spiracy with the Turks and the schismatics had already 
turbed the peace of his country. The funeral of the late 
peror was accelerated with singnlar and even suspici 
haste : the claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was ^ 
tified by a trite and flimsy sophism, that he was born in' 
purple, the eldest son of his father’s x-eign. Rut the emprt 
mother, the senate and soldiei's, the clergy and people, w 
unanimous in the cause of the lawful successor : and the c 
pot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, accidentally 
turned to the capital, 'asserted with becoming zeal the ini 
est of his absent brother. An ambassador, tlie histor 
Phrnnza, was immediately despatched to the court of Ac 
anople. Amurath received him with honor and dismist 
him with gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the Turk 
sultan announced his supremacy, and the approaching dov 
fall of the Eastern empire. By the hands of two illustric 
deputies, the Imperial croivn was placed at Sparta on 1 
head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed from t 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoy 
the acclamations of his subjects, celebrated the festival o 
new reign, and exhausted by his donatives the treasure, 
rather the indigence, of the state. The emperor immediate 
resigned to his brothers the ]xossession of tho Morea ; a 

« TU» colonjr of .lllnneBB Is mentloiieUbyMr. Swinburne CTraTele into 
Two SiolHes, vol. 1. pp. J5U-3M). 

« Tbe CntonoXo^ of Pbranza 1> olesr imd antbentic; but instead of fi 
yean ma eeren monUiB, Stmndanus (A. D, 1MB. No. 7) assigns seven or el| 
yoara to me Telgn of tlie last Constantino, whlon be deduces from a spuili 
episue of Engoiuiu IV, to the Xing of AStblopio. 
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tTie brittle friendship of the two princes, Demetrius and 
Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s presence by the 
frail security of oaths and embraces. His next occupation 
was the choice of .a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Venice had been proposed; but the Byzantine nobles ob- 
jected the distance between an hereditary monarch and an 
elective magistrate; and in their subsequent distrass, the 
chief of that powerful republic was not unmindful of the 
affront. Constantine afterwards hesitated between the royal 
families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and the embassy of 
Phranza represents in his public and private life the last 
days of the Byzantine enqiirc.^' 

The protoveatiare^ or great chamberlain, Phranza sailed 
from Constantinople as the minister of a bridegroom ; and 
the relics of wealth and luxury were applied te his pompous 
appearance. His numerous retinue consisted of nobles and 
guards, of physicians and monks : he was attended by a baud 
of music ; and the term of his costly embassy was protracted 
above two years. On his arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the 
natives from the towns and villages flocked around the 
j<trangcrs ; and such was their simplicity, that they were de- 
/ lighted with the effects, without understanding the cause, of 
.ymusioal harmony. Among the crowd was an old man, above 
' a hundred years of age, who had formerly been carried away 
a captive by the Barbarians,^* and who amused his hearers 
wdth a tale of the wonders of India,®* from whence he had 


returned to Portugal by an unknown sea." Prom this hos- 
pitable land, Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebizond, 
where he was informed by the Greek prince of the recent 
decease of Amurath, Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, 
the experienced statesman expressed his n2)pi'chcnsion, that 
an ambitious youth would not long adhere to the sage and 
pacific system of his father. After the sultan’s decease, his 
Christian wife, Maria,®* the daughter of the Servian despot, 


^ Thranza (1. 111. r, 1-6) Upsorvea rrollt anil esteem. 

Suppose liim to Imvo been capturnl In 13!H, In Tlmoor’s Hrat wnr in Georgia 
(SbereCciliUii, 1. 111. e. S'); lie mlgut follow bis Tartar master Into Illiidostan In 
1306, and from theni’U Kail to tbo spiro lalanda. 

®' Tim liappy and iiioiis fiidiniis UreU n hundred and fifty ye'-in, and enjoyed 
tbn ino'-t perfect prodnetlunK of the Tegetnide andmiuernl kingdoms. Tbo ani- 
mals weie on a largo seale ; dragons serunly cubits, ant8(th»/'nrinieic/ndtru)iilne 
Inehos long, sheep libo elepliaiitB, elephants like bhuep. QutdUbet audoiidl, &R. 

“ IIo bailed in a country yessel from the spice Islands to nno of tlie ports of 
the exteiior India ; Inveiiirquu mavem grnndom Ibericam, (lufi In J'miiuinltinm 
est delatus. This passage, composed In IITT (Tbranza, I. 111. e. 30), twenty yeats 
before the discovery of tho Capo of Good Hope, Is spurious or wonaoiful. But 
this now geography is sullied by tho old ond liieoinpatible error which places tho 
gource of the Bile In India- 

bs Cautemlr (p, S3), who styles her tho daughter of Lazarus UgU, and Uie Helen 
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had beer honorably restored to her parents; on the fam 
her beauty and merit, she was recommended by the am 
sador as the most worthy object of the royal choice ; 
Phranza recapitulates and rmutes the specious object 
that might bo raised against the proposal. Tlie majest. 
the purple would ennoble an unequal alliance, the bar oi 
finity might be removed by liberal alms and the dispcnsai 
of the church ; the disgi'ace of Turkish nuptials bad b 
repeatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair Maria was n 
fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give an heir to 
empire. Constantine listened to the advice, which was trf 
mitted in the first ship that sailed from Trebizond ; but 
factions of the court opposed his marriage ; and it was fins 
prevented by the pious vow of tlie sultana, v'ho ended 
days in the monastic profession. Reduced to the fi 
alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in favor o 
Georgian princess ; and the vanity of her father was dazz 
by the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, according 
the primitive and national custom, a price for his daughte 
ho offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an annual p 
sion of five thousand, ducats ; and the services of the amb 
sador were repaid by an assurance, that, as bis son hod be 
adopted in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of 1 
daughter should be the peculiar care of the empress of Cc 
stantinople. On tl e return of Phranza, the treaty was ra 
fled by the Greek me nareh, who with his own hand impress 
three vermilion crosses on the golden bull, and assured t 
Georgian envoy that in the spring his galleys should condn 
the bride to her Imperial palace. But Constantine embrao 
his faithful servant, not with the cold approbation of a so 
ereign, hut with the warm confidence of a friend, who, aft 
a long absence, is impatient to pour his secrets into t 
bosom of bis friend. “ Since the death of my mother ai 
of Cantacuzene, who alone advised me without interest i 
passion," I am suiTOunded,” said the emperor, “ by m( 
whom I can neither love nor timst, nor esteem. You a 
not a stranger to Lucas Notaras, the great admiral ; o 

of the SonlaiiB, places her with Amurath In the year 1421. It vlU n 

eaelly he beUered, that In slx-onftventy yeaie' cohabilatlen, the sultan coip 
eJUB non tetigtt. Alter the taking ot Coiiatantinopla, she fled to Mohomst 
(Pbransa, 1. lU. o. 22). 

The Qleasical reader vill recollect the offers of Agamemnon (Iliad, 1. v. 14 
and the general ptaotiee of antiquity. 

H CantHcuzene (I am Ignorant or his relation to the emperor of that iian 
tree groat domestic, a Bnn aseertor of the Greek creed, and a hrotherof the quei 
of Serrla, vhom he visited viUi the ohaiaoter of amhassadot (Byropnlus, pp. 1 
88,46). 
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stinately attacliod to his own sentiments, he declares, both 
ill private and public, that his sentiments are the absolute 
measure of ray thoughts and actions. The rest of the cour- 
tiers are swayed by their personal or factious views ; and 
how can I consult the monks on questions of policy and mar- 
riage? I have yet much employment for your diligence 
and fidelity. In tlio spring you shall engage one of my 
brothers to solicit the succor of the Western jiowers; from 
the Morea you shall sail to Cyiirus on a particular comini.H- 
sioii j and from thence proceed to Georgia to receive and 
conduct the future empress.” — “Your commands,” replied 
Pliranza, “ are irresistible; but deign, great sir,” he aildod, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider, that if I am thus perpet- 
ually absent from my family, my wife may be tempted 
either to seek another husband, or to throw herself into n 
monastery.” After laughing at his apprehensions, the em- 
peror more gravely consoled him by the pleasing assurance 
that this should be his last service abroad, and that he des- 
tined for liis son a wealthy and nohle heiress ; for himself, 
the important office of groat lo^othcto, or principal minister 
.■^f state. The mandage was immediately stipulated: but 
, Jhe office, however incompatible with his own, bad been 
(msurped by the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was 
requisite to negotiate a consent and an equivalent ; and the 
nomination of Phranza was half declared, and half sup- 
pressed, lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and pow- 
erful favorite. The winter was spent in the preparations of 
his embassy ; and Phranza had resolved, that the youth his 
son should embrace this opportunity of foreign travel, and 
be loft, on the appearance of danger, with his matevn.al 
kindred of the Morea. Such were the private and public 
designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and 
finally buried in the ruins of the empire. 
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OHAPTEli LXVIII. 

EEIGN AND CHAEACTES OF SLiHOMET THE SECOND. — SIE 
ASSAULT, AND FINAL CONQUEST, OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
THE TUHiK.8. — ^DEATH OF CONSTANTINE PALjJSOLOGUf 
8EEVITUDE OF THE GllBEKS. — ^EXTINCTION OF THE SOI 
BNPISE IN THE BAST. — CONBTESNATION OF EUBOPi 
CONQUESTS AND DEATH OF MAHOMET THE SECOND. 

The siege of Constantinople by the Tnrlcs attracts i 
first attention to the person and character of the great 
stroyer. Mahomet the Second ^ was the son ol the secc 
Amurath ; and though his mother has been decorated w 
the titles of Christian and princess, she_ is more proha 
confounded with the nmnoroua concubines who peop 
from every climate the harem of the sultan. His first e( 
cation and sentiments were those of a devout Muasulmi 
aud as often as he conversed with an infidel, he purified 
hands and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age a 
empire appear to nave relaxed this narrow bigotry; i 
aspiring aeuius disdained to acknowledge a power above 1 
own ; and in his looser hours ho presumed (it is said) 
brand the prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. 1 
the sultan persevered in a decent reverence for the doctri 
and discipline of the Jloran ; ** his private indiscretion mi 
have been sacred from the vulg.ar ear ; and we should s 

E eot the credulity of strangers and sectaries, so jirone to 1 
eve that a mind which is hai-dened against truth must 
armed with superior contempt for absurdity and ern 
Under the tuition of the most sldlfnl masters, IVfahomet i 
vanced with an early and rapid progi’ess in the paths 
knowledge ; and besides his native tongue it is afiirmed tb 


^ character ol Mahomet n« it is danfl^erons to trust either the Turlce 

the ChriftianB. The most modeiate picture appeuiB to he drawn hy l^ranza (1 
«.83)i whoso resentment had cooledln age and solitude; see llkewlee Spon 
AUB (A. D, 1451, No. 11)* and the ooutiniialor of Pleuri' (tom. xxii p. *562), the / 
0 ^^ JotIub (1. Ui. pp. lW-tb6), and the Oiotlonnalre de Buyle (tom 

pp. 272-279). 

s Cwtemlr (p. 116), Md the moaques which he founded, attest his puhllo 
snixu for rellslon. Maliomet freely disputed with the pabilaioh Geniiadius 
the two reli^ous (Spond. A. B« 1453, No. 22). 
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he spoke or understood five languages,® the Arabic, the 
Persian, the Chaldaian or Plebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. 
The Persian might indeed contribute to his amusement, and 
the Arabic to his edification ; and such studies are familiar 
to the Oriental youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conquei’or might wish to converse with the 
people over ivhich he . was ambitious to reign ; his own 
praises in Latin poetry^ or prose • might find a passage to 
the royal ear ; but what use or merit could recommend to 
the statesman or the scholar the uncouth dialect of liis 
Hebrew slaves ? The history and geography of the world 
were familiar to his memory ; the lives of tho heroes of the 
East, perhaps of the West,® excited his emulation : his skill 
in astrology is excused by the folly of the times, and sup- 
poses some rudiments of matheninlical science ; and a pro- 
fane taste for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation 
and rewai'd of the painters of Italy.’ But the influence of 
religion and learning were emifioyed w’ithoiit effect on his 
savage and licentious nature. I will not transcribe, nor do 
I firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, whose 
fellies were ripped open in search of a stolen mmon ; or of 
jftho beauteous slave, whose head he severed from her body, 
fto convince the Janizaries that their master was not the 


* Quiuqno liTitping pneter Buom iioyemt, OrfBC&niy Xiatl&fuii» CLaldAlcaniy 'Psr* 

slcfttn. translator of Phranza lias dropped the Arabic, which the Ko* 

ran must recommend to every Moaaulman.* . ^ ^ . 

* Philelphus, bv a Latin ode, requ«>sted ami obtained the Itheny of his wire a 
mother and slsten from the conqueror o£ Constantinople. It waa delivered 
into tlie sultan’s hands by tho einoNS of the dnko of Milan, Philelphus hijnaelf 
was suspected of a design of rctliing to Constantinople; vet the orator often 
sounded the trumpet of holy war (sec Ws Life by M. Lancelot, In the M^moires de 
PAcad^roie des Inficriptiona, tom. X. VP' 118, 72*. Ato.). 

^ Robert Yalturio published at Verona, m 1483, his zli. books de Re Mllltan, 
In which he flist mentions the use of bombs. By his patron Slglsmund Mal^ 
testa, prince of Rimini, It had been addressed witn a Latin epiatlo cohlaboniat IL 

® According to Phranza. he assiduously studied tl»e lives and aettons of J*lf *; 
ander, Auinistus, Constantine, and Theodosius, I have read somewhero, that 
Plutarch’s Lives weie translalod by his onlew into tlie Turkish langua||e. If the 
BuUan himself understood Greek, ft must have been for tho benellt oi lus sub* 
jeots. Yet these lives iwe a school of frecduitt as well as of valor.! 

’ Tlio fftinoub Oentilo BolUno, whom ho had invited from Venice, was dis- 
missed with a chain and collar of gold, anti a purse of 3«00 duu.it», y\ 1th Voltaire 
I laugh at the fooHbh story of a slave purposely beheaded, to instruct tho pointer 
In the action of the muscles. 


* It appears in tlie original Greek text, p. 05, edit. Bonn.— M. 
t Von ftammor disdainfully relects this fable ot Arnhomet's knowledge of lan- 
guages. Knolles adds, that he delighted In reading tlie history of Alexander the 
uicat, and of Julius Cicsar. Thu fomtoi, no doubt, was the Poisian legend, 
which, It is I'omnikuble, 4>amo buck to Kurope, and was popular throughout the 
niuldlu ages as tho“Romaunt of Alexander.” Thu founder of the Impenal 
dynasty of Rome, accoidlng to M, Von Hammer, la altogether unknowii in tho 
lilasi. Mahomet was a great patron of Turkish litusatuvu : tho romiuitlc poems 
of Persia ware tianslated, or Imitated, uudei his patronage. You Hammer, TOl* 
U. p. 266.— AI. 
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votary of love.* His sobi-iety is attested by the silei 
the Turkish annals, iirhich accuse three, and three on 
the Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness.® But i 
not be denied that his passions were at once fniiou 
inexorable; that in the palace, as in tbo field, a torr 
blood was spilt on the slightest provocation ; and tht 
noblest of the captive youth were often dishonored 
unnatural lust. In the Albanian war he studied the le 
and soon sui'passed the example, of his father ; and th 
quest of tw'O empires, twelve kingdoras, and two hu 
cities, a vain and flattering account, is ascribed to his 
cihle sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and poss 
gener-al ; Constantinople has sealed his glory ; but 
compare the means, the obstacles, and the achievei 
Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain a parallel 
Alexander or Timour. Under his command, the Ot 
forces were always more numerous than their enemie. 
their progress was hounded by tlie Euphrates and the 
atic, and nis arms were checked by J-tuniades and So 
beg, by the Rhodian knights and by the Persian king 
In the reign of Amurath, ho twice tasted of royafi 
twice descended from the throne : his tender age wn 

i iable of opposing his father’s restoration, but never 
le forgive the viziers who had recommended that s£ 
measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the da 
of a Turkman emir ; and, after a festival of twomon 
dejiarted from Adriauople with his bride, to reside 
government of Magnesia. Before the end of six we 
was recalled by a sudden message from the divan, wl 
nounced the decease of Amurath, and the mutinous s 
the Janizaries. His speed and vigor commanded tht 
dience: he passed the Hellespont with a chosen guaiv 
at the distance of a mile fi'om Adrianople, the vizh 
emirs, the imams and oadhis, the soldiers and the 
fell prostrate before the new sultan. They affected t< 
they affected to rejoice : be ascended the throne at t 
of twenty-one years, and removed the cause of sedi 

•These Imperial dinphanla were Sollman L, Selim n., and Am 
(Cantemlr p. Oi). The Bophis of Peisia can prodnee a more legiilar at 
Aiid in tha iaet age, our £ttropeaii traTOlleis were the wltneBsos atid <!o 
of their revels* 


♦ This Btoryjthe subject of Johnson’s Irene, Is rejected hy M. Von 
vol, 11. n. i208. The Q-emiftn histoHan’s general eatimate of MaUomet'a 
agrees )u Its more juarhed ieatnrea with 
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the death, the inevitable death, of Ms infant brothers.® * The 
ambassadors of Exirope and Asia noon .appeared to congrat- 
ulate his accession and solicit bis friendship ; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. The confi- 
dence of the Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths 
.and fair assuranoe.s xvith which be sealed the ratification of 
the treaty : and a riuh domain on the banks of the Stryraon 
was assigned for the annual payment of three hundred thou- 
sand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince, who was de- 
tained at his request in tlic Byzantine court. Yet the 
neighbors of Mahomet might tremble at tho severity with 
which a youthful monarch reformed tho pomp of his father’s 
household : the expenses of luxury were applied to those of 
ambition, and a useless train of seven thousand falconers 
was either dismissed from his service, or enlisted in his 
troops.f In the first summer of his reign, ho visited with 
an armv the Asktic provinces; but after humbling tho 
pride, Mahomet aoeejited the submission, of the Caramanian, 
that ho might not be diverted by the smallest obstacle from 
the execution of his great design.*® 

a The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish casu- 
Jsts, have pronounced that no promise can bind the faithful 
^gainst the interest and duty of their religion ; and that the 
sultan may abrogate his own treaties and those of his pre- 
decessors. The justice and magnanimity of Amurath had 
scorned this immoral privilege; but his son, though the 
proudest of men, could stoop ft'om ambition to the basest 
arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was on his lips, 
while war was in his heart : he incessantly sighed for the 
possession of Constantinople ; and the Greeks, by their own 
indiscretion, afforded tho first pretence of the fatal ruptiii-e.“ 


» Calnpln. one ot thPiio roj-al infanta, was saved from his cruel brotlicr, and 
faintUed at Roma under the name of GalUstiis Othomannns. The emperor Fred- 
eric III. presented liirn ailli an estate In Auatrla, where he ended his llio ; and 
Onsplnian, who in his 7011 th conversed with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds 
his piety and wisdom (da fliesarllms, pp. W 2 . C7d). , , 

^ tbR AOCMvion nf II. lii IHicW (c. 33), PhvftHKftf 1« u C. 33, 1. ilu 

0 . a.ChileondvIesa. vH. p, IW), andCantemirlp. OO). 

n Before 1 enter on the siecc of Conetantlnonle, I shall ohsorve, that except 
the short blnte of C’niitemir and Leanelavitib, I have not been able to cihtnin any 
Turkish ar i ount of tliii, conquest ; sueh an aeeount as we po«sfli-s of the sleRe ot 
Bhoilea hv Sidlinnn II. (Mduiolree dc VAeadCinlo dos InseilpUons, torn. xxtl. pp. 

■r>n ^-r .,...1 *1.i>«ApAMa rlaituiul net Hsa <lwna1ru wlmHn 'nTtt'titll 111 nATIlO (Iff* 


* Ahmed, the son of a ttreek prlnoeMS, was the iihjeet nf his especial jealousy. 
Voii Hammer, p. not. — M. 

t Tho Janizaries obtained^ for the first time, a Kif t on tho occefislop ot ft Mxr 
Morereigu, p. 5iW.-AL 
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Instead of laboring to be forgotten, their ambassador 
sued his oamp, to demand the payment, and even t 
crease, of their annual stipend : the divan was iinjior 
by their complaints, and the viaier, a secret friend c 
Christians, was oonstrained to delher the sense c 
brethren. “Ye foolish and miserable Romans,” said 
“ we know your devices, and ye are ignorant of youi 
danger! The scrupulous Amm-ath is no moi-e; his t 
is occupiea by a young conqueror, whom no laws can 
and no obstacles can resist t and if you escape fio 
hands, give pi’aise to the divino clemency, which yet i 
the chastisement of your sins. Why do ye seek to af 
us by vain and indirect menaces ? Reloabe the fngitii 
chon, crown him sultan of Romania ; call the Ilung 
from beyond the Danube ; arm against us the nations 
West ; and be assured that you will only provoke an 
cipitate your ruin.” But if tho fears of tho amhass 
were alarmed by the stern language of the vizier, they 
soothed hy the courteous audience and friendly speec 
the Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them tl 
his return to Advianoplo ho would redress the griovi 
and consult the true interests, of the Greeks. No e 
had ho repassed the Hellespont, than lie issued a ms 
to suppress their pension, and. to expel their officerf 
the banks of the Strymon : in this measure he betrr 
hostile mind ; and the second order announced, and in 
degi'ee commenced, the siege of Constantinople. I 
narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic fortress hr 
raerly been rai.sed by his grandfather ; in the opposit 
alien, on the European side, he resolved to erect a mo 
midable castle ; and a thousand masons were comm 
to assemble in the spring on a spot named Asomaton, 


enils (Elatolia 0. P. a Tareo eipugnstw, Koilmberglice, 1044, In 4to , 20 
a'ha laal of fheae narrativea la the eailleat m date, Bince It waa compose 
lale of Chios, the leth of August, 14B3, only soTenty-iiliie days aftei the 
the cilT, apd In the lital connision of Ideas and passions. Some hints 
added from an epiatleof Cardinal Isldoielm ITarrajnne BerumTuioios 
CBlcem Ohalcondyl. Clausen, Basil, IBBS) to Pope Nicholas V., and a 
Theodosius Zygomala, -whlcdi he addressed In the year DSSl to hfartln 
CruTCO.meeota, 1. 1 pp, 74-08, Baell, 1684) The yanous facts and mate] 
hiieflr, though cntdcally, revlewea by Spondanus (A. D. 1463, No. 1-2 
hearsay relauona of Monetrelet and the distant LatlnB 1 shall taka leai 
regeml,e 


* M. Von Hammer has added little nenr informafdon on the slogo of < 
pnople, and, by his general ogieement, has home an honorable test! 
we truth, sndby his close imitation to the graphic spblt and boldness 
bon.— Ml 
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five miles from the Greek metropolis.'’ Persuasion is tha 
re.soHrce of the feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade : 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without success, 
to divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. They 
represented, that his grandfatlier had solicited the permis- 
sion of Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; but 
that this double fortification, which would command the 
strait, could only tend to violate the alliance of the nations ; 
to intercept the Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and 
perlia]>8 to annihilate the subsistence of the city. “ I form 
no enterprise,” replied the perfidious sultan, “ against the 
city ; but the empire of Constantinojilo is measured by her 
walls. Have you forgot the distress to which my father was 
reduced when you formed a league with the llungarians ; 
when they invaded our country by land, and the Ilellespant 
was occupied by the French galleys? Aniurath was com- 
pelled to force the passage of the Bosphorus; and your 
strength was not equal to your malevolence, I was then a 
child at Adrlanople ; the Moslems trembled ; and, for a 
while, the Qabours '■* insulted our disgrace. But when ray 
father had triumphed in the field of Varna, he vowed to 
Arect a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is my 
juuty to accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the power, 
y to control ray actions on ray own ground? For that ground 
is my own : as far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is 
inhabited by the Turks, imd Europe is deserted by the Ro- 
mans. Return, and inform your king, that the ])resent Ot- 
toman is far different from his predecessors ; that his reso- 
lutions surpass tJieir wishes; and that Ae performs more than 
they could resolve. Return in safety — but the next who de- 
livers a similar message may expect to bo flayed alive.” 
After this declaration, Constantine, the first of tlie Greeks 
in spirit ns in rank,'"' had determined to unslieathe the sword, 

u Tho sltnntlon of the fortre-a, and the topomphy ot the Boaphonis, are beat 
learned trom I’utor lUua (,de Boaphoro Tbrarlo, 1. il. c, 13), l,eaiicliiTiua (l'an> 
doct.p. lUi, and Tonriiofort O'oinKa dana lo lia\nnt, turn. 11. Icttia x\.pp. 413. 
4‘ i: hut I mnat ra^rnt tho map ur plan vhi"h Tuiirnefon aent to the Vroneb 
mlniator of tho marine. The render may turn bni k to chap. xvll. of this lllaioiy. 

The oppiohrioiia u.tme whU'k the Tnrka bestow on tho Infidrls la expiessrd 
KnBoi'i) by Unras, and fiuvimr by Lounclavlas and tbe moderna. Tho former 
[i>im la derived by I>iiciuii,'u (dloas. Clrtuo. lorn. 1. p. 330) trom Kadovpai', in rnlcnr 
Greek, a tortoise, oa duiiottni' it rotrugmtlo inotion from tho faith. But aloa I 
Gritoiir la uu moie than GAi Apr, whtidi was tmnsferrod fiom the Peialau to Che 
Tiirk'ah languiigo, from tho ttoiahlp(H!ii> of hie to those ot tlie eiuclUx. (D’ile> 
helot, niliUol. Orient. Ji. 37.1.) 

Pbcanrn does jnetlce to his inastor's sense and roiimge. Callidltatem hom- 
Inis noil iguorans Imperator prior arraa mov ere constltnlt, and stlginatizes the 
foily of the pum aniTl tom ptofani proeeri s, wbiuh he had heoid, aiuentea spa 
YbA paaci. Ducaa was not a pTivy.counBeUor, 
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and to resist the approach and establishment of the 
on the Bosphorus. He was disarmed by the advice 
civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended 
tom. less generous, and even leas prudent, than his o 
approve their patience and long-sufl'ering, to brand the 
man with the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to tl 
on chance and time for their own safety, and the destr 
of a fort which could not long be maintained in the 
borhood of a great and popnSous city. Amidst hoi 
fear, the fears of the wise, and the hopes of the ored 
the winter rolled away ; the proper business of eacl 
and each horn', was postponed ; and the Greeks shu 
eyes against the impending danger, till the arrival 
spring and the sultan decided the assurance of their ru 
O? a master who never forgives, the orders are s 
disobeyed. On the twenty-sixth of March, the app 
Miot of Asoraaton was covered with an active swa 
Turkish artificers ; and the materials hy sea and lane 
diligently transported from Europe and Asia.’® Tin 
had been burnt in Cataphrygia; the tiuibor wSls cut dc 
the woods of Heraclea and jNiconicdia; and the stonei 
dug from the Anatolian quarries. Each of the the 
masons was assisted by two workmen ; and a meas 
two cubits was marked for their daily task. The for 
was built in a triangular form ; each angle was flanke 
strong and massy tower ; one on the declivity of tl 
two mong the sea-shore: a thickness of twenty-two fe 
assigned for the walls, thirty for the towers ; and the 
htiilding was covered with a solid platform of lead, 
hornet himself pressed and directed the work with 
fatigable ardor ; his three viziers claimed the honor 
ishing their respective towers ; the zeal of the cadhi 
lated that of the Janizaries; the meanest labor w 
nobled by the service of Gk>d and the sultan ; and tl 
geuce of the multitude was quickened by the eye of 
pot, whose smile was the hope of fortune and whose 
was the messenger of death. The Greek emperor 
with terror the irresistible progress of the wox*k ; and 
strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an implacah 

Inetead of this olaaf and consiataiit account* tbe Turkish Anuals (C 
p vj) rsYived the foollsli talc ot the ox's hula, and Dido’s scrategem In 1 
dation of Cartbaaa. Thpso annals (unlev^ we aie swayed hy an auti-C 
prejuclke) are far less valuable than the G-ieek historians 

M In the diinensloiis of this fortress, tbe old castle of Europe, Plirai 
not exactly agree with Chalcnndylesy whose dasciLption has been TQild€ 
spot by his editor Leunclavius 
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who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of 
a quarrel. Such occafiion.s must soon and inevitably be 
found. The ruins of stately churches, and even the marble 
columns which had been consecrated to Saint Michael the 
archangel, were employed witliout scruple by the profane 
and riii)acious Moslems ; and some Christians, who pre- 
buincd to oj)po&o the removal, received from their hands the 
crown of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited a Turkish 
guard to protect the fields and harvests of his subjects : the 
guard was fi.'ced ; but their first order was to allow free pas- 
ture to tho mules and horses of tlie camp, and to defend 
their brethren if they should be molested by the natives. 
The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horses to pass 
the night among the ripe com ; tho damage was felt ; the 
insult was resented ; and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to tho 
complaint; and a detachment was commanded to exterminate 
the guilty village ; tho guilty had fled ; but forty innocent 
and unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the soldiers. 
Till this provocation, Constantinople bad been open to the 
visits of commerce and curiosity : on the first alam, the 
dates were shut ; but the emperor, still anxious for peace, 
released on the third day liis Turkish captives ; ” and ex- 
Tpressed, in a last message, the firm resignation of a Chris- 
tian and a soldier. “ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor 
submission, can secure peace, puraue,” said be to Mahomet, 
“vour impious warfare. My trust Is in God alone; if it 
should please him to mollify your heart, I shall rejoice in 
the happy change ; if he delivers the city into your hands 
I submit without a murmur to his holy will. But until the 
Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my 
duly to live and die in the defence of my people.” The 
sultan’s answer was hostile and decisive : his fortifications 
were completed ; and before his depaidurc for Adriano]>le, 
he stationed a vigilant Aga and four hiuidrcd Janizaries, to 
levy a tribute on the ships of every nation that should pass 
within the reach of their ciuinon. A V eiietian vessel, re- 
fusing obedience to the new lords of the Bosphorus, was 
sunk with a single bullet.'* The master and thirty sailors 

w AmoiiR thPBfl W(>i6 Home ot M.ilionn-t, so roiiscloua ol hla lupaorobla 
rieor, that tlioy heRgad to loan Uiaii hoidb in the city uiilaaa they lould wtum 
bSore ennset. 

* This waa Irom a model cannon cast by Urban the Hungarian, See p. SIS. 
Von Hammer B10<— M. 

Yol. V . — 27 
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escaped in the boat; but they ■woro di’agged in cl 
the Pwte: the chief was impaled; his companio 
beheaded; and the histoi-ian Duoas “ beheld, at D 
their bodies exposed to the wild beasts. ^ The siege 
Btantinople was deferred till the ensuing spring; 
Ottoman army marched into the IMoi’ea to divert t 
of the brothers of Constantine. Al tins aara of o 
one of these princes, the despot Thomas, was bl< 
aifitoted with the birth of a son ; “ the last heir,” 
plaintive Fhranza, “of the last s]>ark of the Ron 
phe.” “ 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious at 
less winter : the former wore kept awake by their fi 
latter by their hopes ; both by the preparations of 
and attack ; and the two emperors, who had the 
lose or to gam, were the most deeply affected by the 
sentiment. In Mahomet, that sentiment was inlla 
the ardor of his youth and temper: ho amused his 
with building at Adrianople" the lofty palace o 
Numa (the watch-tower ot the world); but lus 
thoughts were iiTevooably bent on the conquest of 
ot Caasar. At the dead of night, about the seconc 
ha started from lus bed, and commanded the instant 
ance of his pniiie vizier. The message, the hour, the 
and his own situation, alarmed the guilty conscience 
Basha; who had possessed the confidence, and adv 
restoration, of Amurath. On the aocession of the 
vizier was confiimed in his office and the appenn 
favor ; but the veteran statesman was not insensible 
trod on a thin and slippery Ice, which might break u 
footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss His friend 
the Christians, which might bo innocent under the Ia1 
had stigmatized him with the name of Gabour-Orl 
foster-brother of the infidels ; ** and hia avarice enti 
a venal and treasonable correspondence, which was c 
and punished after the conclusion of the war. On n 

l)niin% c. 39 PhiBiiza (L lU c S), 'nrho had Bailed m hu Teseel, 
rates the Venetian pilot aa a martyr. 

Auctuni est Palieologoruin gennB, et Imperii snccaBBor, parvmqi 
cinin sdnullie hsares nstua, Audroat, tcc (Phronzn, 1 . lU. o T). Ihe 
ptesBion was inspired by his leelinge 

Cantemr, pp St, The sultan was elUier douhUnl ol his so 
igiioiant ot the superior meiits ot Constantinople A dty or a hin 
Bonielimes be ruined, hy the Imperial ioitune of their sovereign. 

” Si/rTpo^bs, by the piesidont Cousm, is tiauslated pi*ie nonrrlcier, 
Toctly Indeed from the Latin verdon , but lu hie haste he has ovei looUt 
by whluh Ishmael BoiUaud (ad Duoam, o. J&) acknowledges and rectillt 
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the royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, 
his wife and children; filled a cup with pieces of gold, hast- 
ened to the palace, adored the sultan, and offered, according 
to the Oriental custom, the slight tribute of liis duty and 
gi’atitude.“ “ It is not my wish,” said Mahomet, “ to rosuino 
my gifts, but rather to heap and multiply them on thy head. 
In my turn I ask a present far more valuable and impor- 
tant; — Constantinople." As soon ns the visicr had recov- 
ered from his surprise, “The same God,” said he, “who has 
already given thco so largo a portion of the Roman emjiire, 
will not deny the remnant, and the capital. Ills providence, 
and thy power, assure thy success; and myself, with the 
rest of thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice onr lives and for- 
tunes.” — “Lala’”® (or iweceptor), continued the sultan, 
“ do you see this pillow ? All the night, in my agitation, I 
have pulled it on one side and the other ; I have risen from 
my bed, again have I lain down ; yet sleep has not visited 
these wcai-y eyes. Beware of the gold and silver of the 
Romans: in arms we are superior; nnd with the aid of 
God, and the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily be- 
come masters of Coiistautinoplo.” To sound the dlsposi- 
•lion of his soldiers, he often wandered through the streets 
ftlone, and in disguise ; and it was fatal to discover tlie sul- 
'^tan, when he wished to escape from the vulgar eye. His 
Iiours w'ere spent in delineating the plan of the hostile city; 
in debating with his generals and engineers, on what spot 
he should erect his batteries ; on wdiich side he should assault 
the walls ; where he should spring his mines ; to wliat place 
he should apply his scaling-ladders: and the exercises of the 
day repeated and proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of dc.struction, he studied with 
peculiar care the recent and tremendous discovery of the 
Latins; and his artillery surpassed whatever had yet ap- 
peared in the world. A founder of a.mmon, a Dane* or 
Ilungariaii, who Imd been almost starved in the Greek scr- 

a Tha Oriental ciiitoni ol nrver appetiring ■wItUout sifts before a sovereisn or 
a superior IS of high aiitKiiiity, anil erenm niiiilusims null tliu iilen ot Haerifiee, 
siill mure ancient ainl uiiivucral. Sea the ctninplns ot sueb I’msiiui ulftH, .bliaii, 
Hiat. Var. 1. 1. c. 31, 3J, :I3. 

->Tlia lain lit tlio Turks (Cnnteinlr, p. 31) anil tlui Tufa o( tha Clretiks 
(Onc.as, u. .36) are daiiveil fiuin tlin luiliiial laiigiiagi' ot iTiililreii , mill it may b« 
obsairud, tliat all surb nnniillve ivoids nlueb deiiutotbeii ii.iretita,uiothu simple 
repetitiop of One syltiblp, raniposi'd.it a latniii oi a dental loiiboiiuutauilaiiopeu 
Towel (Drs Brossee, MOchaidsnie dee Ijuigiie!., tom. i. pp. e.ll-SlT). 

* Gibbon has written I).viie by mistake foi Dace, or Dacbm. Aaf to vino*. 
Cbalcand}leB, Von Hammer, p. Oil).— M, 
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vice, deserted to the Moslems, and Avas liberally ent( 
by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satisfied with 
swer to his first question, which he eagerly pressed 
ai’tist. “ Am I able to cast a cannon capable of thr 
ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of ( 
tinople ? I am not ignorant of their strength ; but w 
more solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose ai 
of superior power : the position and management of 
ginc must be left to your engineei-s.” On this assu 
foundry was established at Adrianople ; the metal ■’ 
pared; and at the end of tliree months, Urban pro 
piece of brass ordnance of stupendous, and almost 
ble magnitude; a measure of twelve palms is ass 
the bore ; and the stone birllet weighed above six 1 
pounds.’’* ** A vacant place before the new pali 
chosen for the first experiment; but to prevent the 
and mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, i 
mation was issited, that the cannon would be discha: 
ensuing day. The explosion was felt or heard m i 
of a hundred fvirlonga : the ball, by the force of gun 
was driven above a mile; and on the spot where i 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For the 
ancG of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage c 
wagons was linked together and drawn along by a 
sixty oxen : two hundred men on both sides were st 
to poise and support the rolling weigiit; two huncl 
fifty workmen marched before to smooth the w’ay an 
the bridges ; and near two months were employed ii 
rious journey of one hundred and fifty miles. A liv 
OBopher ® derides on this occasion the credulity of tht 
and observes, with much reason, that wo should alv 
tiuist the exaggerations of a vanquished people, h 
lates, that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, w 
quire a charge of one hundi’ed and fifty pounds of 

^ The Attio tnldiits irelgbed about sixty mlnso, or avoirdupois 1 
Hooper on Andeiit Weights, bloasaros.&c.) , bucamonetbeinoaeinC 
classic appellation was extended, te a weight of one hundred, or one h 
twenty-nvo pouiids (Dncaiige, TaAavroi'). neonardus Ghieusls measu 
or stone of the lecond cannon . hapidem, qul palnuB imdeolm ex meje 
gyro. 

^ See Voltaire (Blst. QdnSrale, o xd.pp. 201, 296). Ha rras amblU 
Tersal monarchy ; and the poet Ixequeutly aspires to tbo namo and 
astronomer, a chemist, Ao. 

* 1200, according to Leonardus CbJensls. Von Hammer states tl 
hUnseU seen the great cannon of the Dardanelles, In trhich a tailor, v 

away from hla creditors, had concealed himself aeveral days. Von B 
measuied balls twelve spans round. Note, p. 606.— M. 
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and that the stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not 
a fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed at the same mo- 
ment. A stranger as I am to the art of destruction, I can 
discern that the modern improvements of artillery prefer the 
number of })ieces to the weight of metal ; the quickness of 
the fire to the sound, or even the consequence, of a single 
explosion. Yet I dare not reject the positive and unani- 
mous evidence of coutomiiorary writers, nor can it seem im- 
probable, that the first artists, in their rude and ambitious 
efforts, should have transgressed the standard of modera- 
tion. A Turkisli cannon, more enormous than that of Ma- 
homet, still guards the entrance of the Dardanelles; and if 
the use be inconvenient, it has been found on a late trial 
that the effect was tar from contemptible. A stone bullet 
of eleven hundred pounds’ weight was once dischaiged with 
three hundred and thirty pounds of powder: at the distance 
of six hundred yards it shivered into three rocky fiaginents j 
traversed the strait ; and, leaving the waters in a foam, again 
rose and bounded against the opjiosito hill.** 

While Mahomet threatened tlie capital of the East, the 
Greek emperor implored tvith fervent prayers the assistance 
of earth and heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to 
ais supplications ; and Christendom beheld with indifference 
the fall of Constantinople, while she derived at least some 
promise of supply from the jealous and temporal policy of 
the sultan of Egypt. Some states were too weak, and oth- 
ers too remote; by some the danger was considered as imag- 
inary; by others as inevitable: the Western princes were 
involved in their endless and domestic quarrels ; and the 
Roman pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or obsti- 
nacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing m their favor 
the arras and treasures of Italy, Richolas the Fifth had fore- 
told their apjiroachmg rum ; and his honor was engaged in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy.* Perhaps ho was soft- 
ened by the last extremity of their clistress ; but his coinpas-r 
sion was tardy; his efforts wore faint and unavailing; and 
Constantmojile had fallen belore ihe squadrons of Genoa .and 
Venice could sail from their harbors." Even the jiriuces of 

Daion dH Tott (tom \ii pp AVSO) wfaofoitid6d ihoDardaii(*lles ngalnsc 
tUe Uuasuiiis, desiiidi**8ii} a tivoly, audeven <omie» btiam hl't piow<'b(>, and 
tlie consteniatiou nt tlio Tuilsa But tbat oilvonturouB traveller does not pobbobi 
tUe art ot gainhig our conhdoiipe 

-’Nuu audivit, iitdigiium du<*t>u4, sayB the honest AiitonlnuB, but as the 

* See the cunnns Chitstian aud Mahometan predlctlooB ol the fall of Cosstaiitt* 

tiopldf Vou Hammer, p. 
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the Morea and of the Grreek islands affectetl a co 
trality; the Genoese colony o£ Galata negotiiitod a 
treaty; and the sultan indulged thoiri in the c 
hope, that by his clemency they might survive the 
the empire. A plebeian crowd, and some Byzantine 
basely withdrew from the danger of their country; 
avarice of the rich denied the emperor, and reserved 
Turks, the secret treasures which might have raised 
defence whole armies of mercenaries.^® The indige 
solitary prince prepared, however, to sustain his fori 
adversary; but if his courage were equal to the pi 
strength was inadequate to the contest. In the be; 
of the spring, the Turkish vanguard swept tho ton 
villages as far as the gates of Constantinople : subi 
was spared and protected; whatever presumed to ref 
exterminated with fire and sword. The Greek ph 
the Black Sea, Meseiubria, Acheloum, and Bizoii, 
dered on the first summons; Selymbria alone desen 
honors of a siege or blockade ; and the bold iiihal 
while they were invested by land, launched their hoi 
Inged the opposite coast of Cyzious, and sold their c 
in the public market. But on the approach of Mi 
himself all was silent and prostrate : lie first haltecl 
distance of five miles ; and from thence advancing ii 
array, planted before the gate of St. Romanus the Ii 
standard ; and on the sixth day of April formed thi 
ovable siege of Constantinojfie. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the rij 
left from the Propontis to tho harbor ; the Janizaries 
front were stationed before the sultan’s tent ; the 0 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment ; and a si 
Date army enclosed the suburb of Galata, and watch 
doubtful faith of tho Genoese. The inquisitive Phil 
who resided in Greece about thirty years before the 
is confident, that all the Turkish forces of any name o 
could not exceed the number of sixty thousand hor 
twenty thousand foot ; and he upbraids the jmsilla 

Bomnn court was attcrwunlB griaTed and nclianiod, wo find llie more co 
prcBSloiiof Platlna, In anlino fiilSBs pontlUcl luvaie GiiecoB, and Ibe 
aBaectlnn oC Mnaas SyUluB, BUnctam clabBoin, ha. (.Spond, A. 1). Ilii3, 
w Antonin, in Froom.— Bpist. Cardinal. Ibldcr. apnd Snondanuni, 
Jolinson, in the tragedy of Irene, has Aappily selaed the characteilBtlc 
atanoe > 

The groaning Greoks d^ up the golden enveruB, 

Tlia accumulated wealtS of hoarding ages ; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping piince, 

Had ranged embattled nations at their gates. 
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of the nations, who had tamely yielded to a handful of Ear- 
bai'iaiis. Siicli indeed might be the r^ulan establishment 
of the Caplculi^ tlie troops of the Porte who marched 
with the prince, and were paid from his royal treasury. 
But the bashaws, in their respective governments, main- 
tained or levied a provincial inihtia; many lands were licld 
by a military tenure ; many volunteers were attracted by 
tlie hoiio of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumjjot invited 
a swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, wlio iniglit con- 
tribute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack 
to blunt the swords, of the Christians. Tlie whole mass of 
the Turkisli powers is magnified by Diioas, Clialcondyles, 
and Leonard of Chios, to the amount of three or four hun- 
dred tiiousand men; hut Pliranza was a less remote and 
more accurate judge; and his precise definition of two 
Imndred and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed tlie meas- 
ure of experience and probabdity.®” Tlie navy of the be- 
siegers was less formidable ; the Propontis was overspread 
witli three hundred and twenty sail ; but of these no more 
than eighteen could bo rated as galleys of war : and the 
far greater part must be degraded to the condition of store- 
ships and transports, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies of men, ammunition, and. provisions, lii lier last 
deciw, Constantinople was stUl peopled with more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; but those numbers are found 
in the accounts, not of war, but of captivity; and they 
mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of 
men devoid of that spirit which even women have some- 
times exerted for the common safety. I can suppose, I 
could almost excuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on 
a distant frontier, at tlio will of a tyrant ; but the man avIio 
dares not expose his life in the defence of iiis children and 
iiis property, has lost in society the first and most active 
energies of nature. By the emperor’s command, a partic- 
ular inquiry liad been made through the streets and liouscs, 
how many of the citizens, or even of tlie monks, wore able 
and w'lllmg to boar anus for their country. Tlie lists were 

» Tlio palallno troops are stylod CaptettH, tlio prnvluoials, StmleuH , and most 
of tlia nauicB and iii-titiillinia of tlio TiirklaU militia a\i!aud lirfure the Canon 
jVdmcA of Sulinmn II., Iioni which, and his own oxpoiianco, Conut Alarsigll has 
composed his mllltaiy slate of the Ottomau empire. 

“ The ohservullOM of rhileliihiia is nnprovi'd hy CaspinUin In tho year IWIS 
(do Oiesarlbiia, in Kiilloe du tlilltlit U'lindcS, p S'JTV Muisl^li proves, that the 
.eHeetive urinies of the Turks arc iiiucli lesH nunii-nius than they appear. In the 
army that besieged Cuustuutiuuplo, Leoiuudus CUlunsis reckons no more thui 
1C, 000 Juuizatles. 
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intrusted to Plirauza. ; and, after a diligent add 
informed his master, with grief and Buri>rise, that tlie 
defence was reduced to four thouscand nine hunc 
seventy jRomans. Between Constantine and liis 
minister this comfortless seorot was preserved ; an 
cient proportion of shields, crossbows, and musl 
distributed from the arsenal to the city hands. ' 
rived some accession from a body of two thousand si 
under the command of John Justiniani, a noble 6oi 
liberal donative was advanced to these auxiliariet 
princely, recomiiense, the Isle of Lemnos, was pro: 
the valor and victory of their chief. A strong cl 
drawn across the mouth of the harbor : it was suppi 
some Greek and Italian vessels of war and mercl 
and the ships of every Christian nation, that snc( 
arrived from Oandia and the Black Sea, wore deta 
the public service. Against the powers of the ( 
empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps of 
miles was defended by a scanty garrison of seven ( 
thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to 
siegers ; but the strength and provisions of the Gree 
sustain a daily decrease ; nor oduld they indulge tbi 
tation v.f any foreign succor or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their 
in the resolution of death or conquest. The pi 
Christians might have embraced each other, and aw 
patience and chanty tlie stroke of martyrdom. 1 
Greeks of Constantinople were animated only by th 
of religion, and that spirit was productive only of an 
and discord. Before his de-atn, the emperor John 
ogus had renounced the unpopular measure of a uni 
the Latins } nor was the idea revived, till the distres' 
brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flattei*y £ 
simulation.®* With the demand of temporal aid, his 
sadors were Instructed to mingle the assurance of s 
obedience: his neglect of the church was excused 
urgent cares of the state ; and his orthodox wishes s 
the presence of a Roman legate. The Vatican ha 

!BgOi eidem (Imp.) fcalieUBa extiil>ulnon atiBiiue dolcre et ma^atitia^T 
apud »oa duoB aUia oconltua numeras (Fliranza, 1. Hi. c. 6). Wltli aoi 
jgouGe f oc national prejudLcoS) wo caniioi dOblTO a more authentic 'wltnes 
of puDlio factsi hut of private couneole. 

** In Spondaniu}, titie narrative of the union not only partial, hnt 1 

hlshop of Pamlors died in and the history of Ducas, wliioh r 

Bceneft (o, 30, 07> >¥1111 BuUi truth and fiplriii, waa not printed HI 
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too often deluded ; yet the signs of repentance could not 
decently be overlooked; a legate was more easily m-anted 
than an army ; and about six months before the anal de- 
struction, the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that 
character with a retinue of juiests and soldiers# The 
emperor saluted him as a friend and father ; respectfully 
listened to his public and private sermons ; and with the 
most obsequious of the clergy and laymen subscribed the 
act of union, as it had been ratified in the council of Iflor- 
ence. On the twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 
church of St. Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice 
and prayer ; and the names of the two pontiffs wore sol- 
emnly commemorated ; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the 
vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, who had been 
driven into exile by a rebellious people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest who offi- 
ciated at the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was 
observed with horror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer 
of unleavened bread, and poured cold water into the cup of 
the pacrament. A national historian acknowledges with a 
blush, that none of his countrymen, not the emperor him- 
self, were sincere in this occasional conformity.*® Their 
.hasty and unconditional submission was palliated by a 
fu oniise of future revisal; but the best, or the worst, of 
their excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 
Whep they were pre-ssed by the reproaches of their honest 
brethren, “ Have patience,” they whispered, “ have patience 
till God shall have delivered the city from the great dragon 
who seeks to devour us. You sholJ then perceive whether 
we are truly reconciled with the Azymites.” But patience 
is not the attribute of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be 
adapted to the freedom and violence of popular enthu- 
siasm. From the dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of 
either sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the coll 
of the monk Gennadius,** to consult the yracle of the church. 
Tlie holy man was invisible; entrancedj as it should seem, 
ill deep meditation, or divine rapture : but he had exposed 

» Pliranxa, one of tlie conforiuliiff OreekB, acknourled^ieBtliAttbemeasiirowaa 
‘ adopted nnlv propter apem auxllU ; lio alllrmB wlUi plcRBuro, that those who re- 
f uBud to i»t*rform thoir devotlona in Sfc. Sophia, extra culpam et In pace eatieut 
(1. iil. c. 2t>). 

His prlmlfSyn and soonlar name was George HeholarlnR, which he changed 
for that of Gtmnadiufl, either when he hecame u monk or n patriarch. HIb do* 
fonoo, at FloiiMirn, of the same umon, whhdi ho bo furignidy attacked at fiOiv 
atantinoplo, has tempted Leo AllatUie (Dintiib. do Georgile, in Fabrlo- lilipliot. 
Giiec. tom. X. p. 7flO-Tf(6) to divide him Into two men; but Itonaiidot (p. 343-982f) 
has roatored the identity of his person and the duplicity of his charoctor* 
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on the door of his cell a speaking tablet ; and they s 
sively withdrew, after reading these tremendous -v 
“ O miserable Bom a ns, why will ye abandon the truth 
why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put your ti 
the Italians ? In losing your faith you will lose you 
Have mercy on rae, O Lord ! I protest in Iby presenc 
I am innocent of the crime. O miserable Homans, ooi 
pause, and repent. At the same moment that you ren 
the religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, yo 
niit to a foreign servitude.” According to the adv 
Gennadiua, the religious virgins, as pure as angels, a 
proud as dremons, rejected tlie aot oi union, and abju) 
communion with the present and future associates i 
Latins ; and their example was applauded and iraital 
the greatest part of the clergy and people. From the 
astery, the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in th 
erns ; drank confusion to the slaves of the pone : er 
their glasses in honor of the image of the holy virgin 
besought lier to defend against Mahomet the city whi 
bad formerly saved from Chosroes and the Chagan. 
double intoxication of zeal and wine, they valiant 
claimed, “ What occasion have we for succor, or uii' 
Latins? Far from us bo the worship of the Azym 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conque 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy; ai 
season of Lent, the approach of Eiister, instead of hre 
charity and love, served only to fortify the obstinat 
influence, of tlie zealots. The confessors scrutinize 
alarmed the conscience of tlieir votaries, and a ri 
penance was imposed on those who had received tin 
munion from a priest who had given an express o 
consent to the union. His service at the altar prop 
the infection to the mute and simple spectators of tl 
ctnony : they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
of the sacerdotal character; nor was it lawful, e 
danger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance o 
prayers or absolution. Ho sooner bad the churob 
Sophia been polluted by the Latin sacrifice, than it u 
sorted as a Jewish synagogue, or a heathen temple, 
clergy and people ; and a vast and gloomy silence pn 
ill that venerable dome, which had so often smoked 
cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, a 
sounded with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
Latins were the most odious of heretics and mfideh 
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tho first minister of the empire, the great duke, w^as heard 
to declare, that he had rather behold in Constantinople the 
turban of Mahomet, than the pope’s tiara or a cardinal’s 
hat.*"* A sentiment so uinvorthy of Christians and ])atriot3 
•w'as familiar and fatal to the Greeks: the emperor ^vas de- 
prived of tho affection and support of Ills subjects ; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to tlie 
divine decree, or the visionary hope of a miraculous do 
jivevance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Conatantu 
noplc, the two sides along the sea were made inaccussiblo 
to an enemy ; the Propontis by nature, and the harhor by 
art. Between tho two waters, the basis of the triangle, the 
land side was protected by a double wall, and a deep ditcb 
of the depth of one hundred feet. Against this line of for- 
tification, which Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to the 
measure of six miles,® the Ottomans directed their principal 
attack; and the emperor, after distributing the service and 
command of the most perilous stations, undertook the de- 
fence of ihe external wall. In the first days of the siege the 
Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied into the 
field ; but they soon discovered, that, in the proportion of 
their numbers, oue Christian was of more value than twenty 
Turks : and, after these bold preludes, they were prudently 
content to maintain the rampart with their missile weapons. 
Nor should this prudence be acciused of pusillanimity. The 
nation was indeed pusillanimous and base; but the last 
Constantine desciwes the name of a hero : bis noble band of 
volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue ; and the for- 
eign auxiliaries supported the honor of the Western chiv- 
, airy. The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were ac- 
companied with tlie smoke, the sound, and the tire, of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small arms discharged .at tho 
same time either five, or even ten, balls of lead, of the size 
of a walnut; and, according to the closeness of the ranks 
and the force of llie powder, several breastplates and bodies 
M'cvo transpierced by the same shot. But the Turkish aj)- 
proaches ivere soon sunk in trenches, or covered with ruins. 
Each day added to the science of the Chri.slians ; but their 

^ «aic(oA(oi', maA' rpa^niay bt* fuiclytratialatddaoacdiuars hat» ThQdider€ime 
o( the (irotik and Li tin haintfl iinUiltered the spblhin. 

Wu are ubU};r*i,l to lediirc the Greek niUt^s lo tlie BmallPat niensurr which U 
preserved in tho w iKs oC Unst«iai ot S(7 and ol toir to a dsgtee* 

The SIX miles of P nii/n do not exceed four English miles ^D'AnvlUet Moiuros 
ItinArain^^. nn lU ivx .vo V 
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inadequate bIooIc of gunpowder was wasted in the 
tions of each diiy. Their ordnance was not powerful 
in size or number ; and If they possessed some hea\ 
non, they feared to plant them on the walls, lest th 
structure should be shaken and overthrown by the 
sion.?’ The same destructive seoret had been reves 
the Moslems j by whom it was employed with the st 
energy of zeal, riches and despotism. The great can 
Mahomet has been separately noticed ; an imports 
visible object in the history of the times ; but that enc 
engine was flanked by two fellows almost of equal 
tilde : “ the long order of the Turkish artillery was ^ 
against the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered at o 
the most accessible places ; and of one of these it 
biguously expi'essed, that it was mounted with one hi 
and thirty guns, or that it discharged one hnndrc 
thirty bullets. Yet in the power and activity of t 
tan, we may discern the infancy of the now science, 
a master who counted the moments, the groat cannor 
be loaded and fired no more than seven times in one 
The heated metal unfortunately bui’st ; several wc 
were destroyed ; and the skill of an artist t was a( 
who bethought liimself of preventing the clangor a 
accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the 
of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more 
than effect ; and it was by the advice of a Christia 
the engineers were taught to level tlioir aim against t 
opposite sides of the salient angles of a bastion. IIi 
imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire madi 
impression on the walls ; and the Turks, pushing th 
proaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to 

” At Indies doctloros nostri Cacti paraTero pontia liostes jnacblnnmi 
tamen avaro dabantoi. PulrlB ei-at rntrl moillca exiguaj tola modi 
bardm, bi adorant Incoramodicate loci pnmiim boates oEendoro, maceilob 
quo tectoe, non potoimit. Nam al quis magnio ernnt, no mums con 
noster, qulescebajit. Tills passage olf Ijeonataus Cbiensls is curious am 
ant, 

“ Aecording to OlialcondylBS and Piiranza, the great oannon bmatl 
dent wblcb, nccoiding to Duenb, was preyenteil by the artist’s skill, 
dent that they do not speak of tlie saiue gun.* 

•“ Near a nnndred years after the siege of Conslanthiople, the Fr 
Enjmth Beets in the Cnannel were proud, of hring 300 shots ui an eiigaa 
two honra (Mdmoues da MaiUn du Bellay, 1. Si the ColleoUon Geuoi 
xxl. p. 230). 


* TOey speak, one of a Bysantuie, one of a 'Turkish gnn Von Hami 
C«9, 

t Tbs founder of the gtui. Von Hammer, p. 020. 
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enormous chasm, and to build a road to the assault.® In- 
numerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were 
heaped on each other ; and such was the impetuosity of the 
throng, that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the precipice, and instantly buried under 
the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch was the toil of the 
besiegers ; to clear away the rubbish was the safety of the 
basiegod ; and after a long and bloody conflict, the web that 
had been woven in the day was still unravelled in the nigliu 
The next resource of Maliomot was the practice of mines ; 
but the soil was rooky ; in every attempt he was stoppecl 
and undermined by the Christian engineers ; nor had the art 
been yet invented of replenishing those subterraneous pas- 
sages with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers and cities 
into the air.® A circumstance that distinguishes the siege 
of Constantinople is the reunion of the ancient and modern 
artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the mechan- 
ical engines for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and the 
hattering-raiu * were directed against tlie same walls : nor 
had the discoverjr of gunpowder superseded the u.se of the 
liquid and unextinguShaDle fire. A wooden turret of the 
largest size was advanced on rollers : this portable magazine 
of ammunition and fascines was protected by a threefold 
covering- of halls’ liides: incessant volleys were securely 
discharged from the loop-holes ; in the front, three doors 
were contrived for the alternate sally and retreat of the 
soldiers and workmen. They ascended by a staircase to the 
upper platform, and, as high as the level of that platfonn, a 
scaling-ladder could he raised by pulleys to form a bridge, 
and grapple with tho adverse r.anipart. By these various 
arts of annoy.ance, some as new a.s they wore pernicious to 
the Greeks, tho tow'cr of St. Romanus w'as at length over- 
turned : after a severe strn^le, the Turks were repulsed 
from the breach, and intorxHipted by darkness; but they 
trusted that with tho return of light they should renew the 

*> I have selected eonie enrioin facts, wltliont strlvlnf' to emulate the Woody 
and obstinate oloquonco of tlio abbo de Vertot, in bis iiruUx deseciptions of the 
sieges of Ubodes, Malta, &o. But that agroraMo nlstorlan had a turn for 
TOiiianee ; and as he nrote to please Ibe order, be bad adopted tho same spirit of 
entliusiusin and cliivu'.ry . 

-u 'rbo Hist tbeurv of mines with gunnowdor apjwacs In 1400, in a MS. or 
George of Sienna (Tlrabosclii, tom. >'l. P. 1 . p. S24). I’liuy ware tlrst iiractised li> 
Sarznnolla, In UST ; Iiut tho honor and improvoiiient in ino.! is n-eribi’d to I'utor 
of Navarro, who used them with sueuess iu the wars of Italy (Hist, do la Llgue 
de Cambray, tom. li. pp. tKl-D7). 

* The batteilng-ram, according to Von Hammer (p. 870), was not used.^K. 
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attack "with fresh vigor and decisive success. Of this i>a 
of action, this interval of hope, each mouient was improv 
by the activity of the emperor and Justiniani, who pas, 
the night on the spot, and urged the labors which involi 
the safety of the ohnroh and city. At the dawn of day, 
impatient sultan perceived, with astonislunent and gr 
that his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes : the di 
was cleared and restored ; and the tower of St. Romai 
was again strong and entire. Ho deplored the failure of 
design ; and uttered a profane exclamation, that the word 
the thirty-seven thousand prophets shocld not have co 
palled him to believe that such a work, in so short a tn 
could have been accomplished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was cold a 
tardy ; but in the first apprehension of a siege, Constanti 
had negotiated, in the isles of the Archipelago, the Mor< 
and Sioily, the most indispensable supplies. As early as t 
beginning of April, five*® great ships, equipped for merehf 
diae and war, would have sailed from the harbor of Chi< 
had not the wind blown obstinately from the north.** 0 
of these shijjs bore the Imperial flag 5 the remaining fo 
belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden with whe 
and bai'lejr, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above a 
with soldiers and mariners, for the service of the capit. 
After a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on the seooi 
day, a strong gale from the south, c.nrried them through tl 
Hellespont and the Proj'ontis: but the city w.as alreac 
invested by sea and laud; and the Turkish fleet, at tl 
entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shor 
in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to rept 
these hold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to h 
mind the geographical picture of Constantinople, will coi 
ceivo and admire the greatness of the spectacle. The fit 
Clirislian ships continued to advance with joyful shouts, an 
a full press both of .sails and oars, against a hostile fleet i 
three hundred vessels ; and tlie rampart, the camp, the coasi 
of Europe and Asia, were lined with innumerable sjiectatov, 
who anxiously awaited the event of this momentous succo 

^ It la BiiiKulAr that the Greeke shotild not agree in the number of these illu 
trious resaeJe , t2io/ln*eot Du<ab, ot Phiaiiza luid Leoiiaidus, and G 

two of ChakondfleSi must be extendi to the smaUer, or Goiihiied to lai gei- biz 
VoUaiiey in gh mg one of theee ships to Piedeiie HI., coufonuda the empeiors < 
the Ease and West. 

•** In boUldt..tlanee,OT rathei In groEtB ignorance, of language and ceograph'' 
the prcBident detains them la Chios with ft south, aud wafts them to Coi 

•tautiuople with a north, wind, 
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At tlio first view that event could not appear doubtful ; the 
superiority of the Moslems was beyond all measure or ac- 
count ; and, in a calm, their numbers and valor must inev- 
itably have prevailed. But their hasty and imperfect navy 
had been created, not by the genius of the people, but by 
the will of the sultan ; ui the height of their prosperity, the 
Turks have acknowledged, that if God had given them the 
earth, he had left the sea to the infidels ; ** and a series of 
defeats, a rapid progress of decay, has established the truth 
of their modest confession. Except eighteen galleys of 
some force, the rest of their fleet consisted of open boats 
rudely constructed and awkwardly managed, crowtlecl with 
ti’oops, and destitute of cannon ; and since courage arises in 
a groat measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a new element. 
In the Christian squadron, five stout and lofty ships were 

f uided by skilful pilots, and manned with the veterans of 
taly and Greece, long practised in the arts and perils of the 
sea. Their weight w^s directed to sink or scatter the weak 
obstacles that impeded their p.assage : their artillery swept 
the waters : their liquid fire was poured on the heads of the 
adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, presumed to 
approach them ; and the winds and waves are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial 
vessel, which had been almost overpowered, was rescued by 
the Genoese ; hut the Turks, in a distant and a closer attack, 
were twice rejmised with considerable loss. Mahomet him- 
self sat on horseback on the beach, to encourage their valor 
by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and by 
fear more potent than the fear of the enemy. The passions 
of Ills soul, and even the gestures of his body,“ seemed to 
imitate the actions of the combatauts ; and, as if he had 
been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse with a fearless 
and impotent effort into the sea. llis loud reproaches, and 
the clamors of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third 
attack, more fatal and bloody than tho two former ; and I 
must repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, 
who affirms, from their own month, that they lost above 
twelve thousand men in tho slaughter of the day. They 

u perpetual decay and rreaknebs of the Tiukleh navy may be observed In 
Eicaut (State ot the Ottoman Empire, pp. 372-371.), Thovenot (Voyagea, P. 1. pp. 
229-242), and Tott (Mimolree, torn, iii.) ; the )iiBt of wliom Is always solicitous to 

amuse and ainave Ins reader. 

» 1 must eonfees, that 1 have before ray eyes the Uvlng picture which Tbncy. 
aides (1. vu. c. 71) has drawn of the pn8..1ons and gestures of the Atbeuiana In a 
naval engagement in the great harbor of Syracuse. 
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fled in disordei’ to the shores of Europe and As 
Christian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, atee 
Bosphorus, and securely anchored -within the 
harbor. In the confidence of victory, they boa 
u'hole Turkish power must have yielded to th( 
the admiral, or captain bashaw, found some com 
painful wound in his eye, by rejiresenting tha1 
the cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a rcn 
race of the Bulgarian, princes : his military cl 
tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice ; a 
desjjotism of the jirineo or people, misfortune i 
evidence of guilt.* Ilis rank and soiwiccs wer 
by the displeasure of Mahomet. In the royal 
captain bashaw was extended on the ground b, 
and received one hundred strokes with a gold 
death had been pronounced ; and he adored the 
the sultan, who was satisfied with the milder p 
confiscation and exile. The introduction of th 
vived the hopes of the Greeks, and accused th 
of their Western allies. Amidst the deserts of 
therocks of Palestine, the millions of the cnisad 
themselves in a voluntary and inevitable gr 
situation of the Imperial city was strong against 
and accessible to her friends ; and a rational f 
armament of the mai'itinic states might have sa 
of the Roman name, and maintained a Christii 
the heart of tlie Ottoman empire. Yet this wa 
feeble attempt for the deliverance of Consta 
more distant powers were insensible of its dan 
ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniad 
the Turkish camp, to remove the fcai’s, and 
operations, of the sultan." 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate 
the divan ; yet the Greeks arc persuaded, thai 
so obstinate and surprising, had fatigued the p« 
Mahomet. He began to meditate a retreat ; 
would have been speedily raised, if the ambi 

40 AccoTdl'ng to the eTagtreration or corrupt text of Ducae 0 
par was of the euoimoiiB and incredible weight of 600 Ubne, c 
laua'a reading of 500 drachms, or fire poituds. Is sufiicient to e 
HahoTQOt, and bniihe the hack of hie exlmiral. 

Bucas, who ronfeasee hlmaalf ill infoi med of Ihe affairs o 
a tn^ive of supoistitloni afatal belief that Constantuiopla woi 
the Turkish conquests. See Phrauza <1. Hi. o. 20) and Spondan 

* According to Ducas, one of the Afabl beat out his 676 wi 
pore Von Hammer.'-'M. ' 
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onsy of the second vizierhad not opposed the 'perfidious 
advice of Calil Bashaw, who still maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with the Byzantine court. The reduction of the 
city appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack could be 
made from the harbor as well as from the land ; but the har- 
bor was inaccessible: an impenetrable chain was now de- 
fended by eight large ships, more than twenty of a smaller 
size, with sevei-al galleys and sloops; and, instead of forcing 
this barriei', the Turks might apprehend a naval sally, and a 
second encounter in the open sea. In this pe7'plexity, the 
genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan of a bold 
and marvellous c.ast, of ti’ansporting by land his lighter ves- 
sels and military stores from the Bosphorus into uie higher 
part of the harbor. The distance is about ton * miles ; the 
gi'ound is uneven, and was overspread with thickets ; and, as 
the road must be open behind the suburb of Galata, tlieir 
free passage or total destruction must depend on the option 
of the Genoese. But these selfish merchaiita were ambitious 
of the favor of being the last devoured ; and the deficiency 
of art was supplied by the strength of obedient myriads. A 
level way was covered with a broad platform of strong and 
solid planks ; and to render them more slippery and smooth, 
they were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Four- 
score light galleys and brigantines, of fifty and thirty oars, 
were disembai-ked on the Bosphorus shore ; arranged suc- 
cessively on rollers ; and drawn forwards by the power of 
men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at the 
helm, and the prow, of each vessel : the sails Avere unfurled 
to the Avinda ; and the labor was cheered by song and accla- 
mation. In the course of a single night, this Turkish fleet 
painfully climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was 
launelied from the declivity into the shallow Avaters of the 
harboi', far above the molestation of the deeper vessels of 
the Greeks. The real importance of this operation Avas mag- 
nified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired: 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before 
tlie eyes, and is recorded by the pens, of the tAA'o nations.'*® 
A similar stratagem had been repeatedly practised by the 
ancients ; “ tlie Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should 

The mianlmouB teBtlmony of Uio four OreokB to conflnred by Cantomlr (p. 9(0 
from the TiirkiBhaimals; buti could iriub to coiibBct tba distance of fen^mllcB, 
ftuU to prolottg tli6 torxn of one night. 

Phranza relatea two ezamplea of a similar transportation 07er the six miles 

* Six miles. Von Hammer*— 

VoL. V.--tl8 
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be consWerefl ns large bents ; and, if we compare the 
nitude and the distance, the obstacles and the mean 
bo ihted miracle “ has perhaps been equalled by the ind 
of our own times.®* As soon ns Mahomet had occupie 
upper harbor with a fleet and army, he constructed, i 
nari’owest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cub 
breadth, and one hundred in length : it was formed of 
and hogsheads; joined with rafters, linked with iron 
covered with a solid floor. On this floating battery he pi 
one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore galleys, 
troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most acce 
side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin 
qnerors. The indolence of the Christians has been ac 
for not destroying these unfinished works ; f hut theii 
by a superior fire, was controlled and silenced ; nor 
they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the veR.s< 
well as tho bridge of the sultan. His vigilance prev 
their approach ; their foremost galiots were sunk or t: 
forty youths, the bravest of Italy and Greece, were 
manly massacred at bis command ; nor could the omp 
grief be assuaged by tho just though cruol retaliatn 
e-xposing from the walls the heads of two hundred and 
Mussulman captives. After a siege of forty d^s, tin 
of Constantinople could no longer do averted. The di 
tive garrison was exhausted by a doxible attack : the f 
ciitions, which had stood for ages against hostile vio 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon : 
breaches were opened : and near the gate of St. Horn 
four towers had been levelled with the gi’ouiid. Fo 
payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, Consts 
was compelled to despoil the churohes with the prom 
a fourfold restitution ; and his sacrilege offered a nc 
proach to the enemies of the union. A spirit of di 
imp.aired the remnant of the Christian strength ; the 
oese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the precminen 

of tbe Tstbinus of Corinth ; the one fahulons, of Auenslnis after the h 
Actlum ; the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek eeneral In the ztb centu 
Uieae he mljpit hare added a bold enterprlee of Hannibal, to Introdnco his 
into tho harbor of Taieutum (Polybtue, 1, rlli, p. T49, edit. Gronov).* 

S' A Greek of Candle, who had aerroil tho Yenetlane in a elmilar unde 
{Spond. A. D, 1438, No. 37>< might pobslhly be the adviser and agent of Ma 
n 1 particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lalcea of Canad 
years 1116 and 1171, bo great in the labor, so fruitless in the event. 

. * Hammer elves a longer list of such transpoTtatlons, p. 033. Dion 

distinctly relates the occurrence treated as fabulous by Gibbon,— hi. 

t IJmy were betrayed, accordlne to some accounts, by the Genoese of 
Ton Bauunsr, p. S36.— M. 
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their respective service ; and Justiniani and the gi-eat duke, 
Avhose ambition was not extinguished by the common dan- 
ger, accused each otlier of treachery and cowardice. 

During tlie siege of Constantinople, tlie words of peace 
and capitulation had been sometimes pronounced ; and sev- 
eral embassies had passed between the camp and the city.“ 
The Greek cm])eror was humbled by adversitjr; and would 
have yielded to any terras compatible with religion aiidi'oy- 
alty. The Turkish sultan was desirous of sjiaring the blood 
of Ilia soldiers ; still more desirous of securing for his own 
use the Byzantine treasures ; and ho accomplished a snerod 
duty in presenting to the Gabours the choice of eircinnci- 
sioii, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Mahomet might 
have been satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred 
thousand ducats ; but his ambition grasped the capital of 
the East : to tho prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the 
people a free toleration, or a safe departure : but after some 
fruitless treaty, ho declared his resolution of finding either 
a throne, or a grave, under the walls of Constantinople. A 
sense of honor, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade 
Pnifflologus to resign the city into the hands of the Otto- 
mans ; and he determined to abide the last extremities of 
war. Several days were employed by the sultan in tho 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by 
his favorite science of astrology, which liad fixed on the 
twenty-ninth of May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. On 
tho evening of the twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders; 
assembled in his presence the military chiefs, and dispersed 
his heralds through tlie camp to proclaim the duty, and the 
motives, of tlie perilous enterprise. Fear is the first prin- 
ciple of a despotic government ; and his menaces were ex- 
pressed in the Oriental style, that the fugitives and doser- 
tere, had they the wings of a bird,“ should not escape from 

B ClialoontlyleB and Dncaa cllfTer in tlie time and clrcumBtAnoea of tlie neffotla- 
llon ; and as it -naa neitli«i gloilausnor saiuiary, the faltbtul Phran^a spAri's Ins 
prince even tlie thought of ahuirondtr. 

B These winue (Clialcoinlyles, 1. viihn. 20R) arc no more than an Oriental 
figure . but in the tragedy of Irene, blenoiuet'a passion boaia above sense and 
reason 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear liini oloft among the wondering clouds. 

And seat him In the Plelodh' golden chariot^ 

Thou should my fury diag him clown to tortures • 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1. That the operation of 
the winds must be coiilincd to the lotrer region of the air. 2. That the name, 
etymology, and fable of the Fleieds are purely Greek (Scholiabt ad Hume^ %, 
Budoria in louH, !>• fiOfl. Apollodor. 1. lli« c. 10. HeMio, p. 229, Not. (TVi), 
and had no affinity with the iibtrojiouiy of tlie East (Hyde ad XJlvsbeg, Tabul, In 
Syntagma Dissert, tom, 1. pp, 40,42, Goguut, Oilglno des ArU^ tom, vi. pp> 
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his inexorable justice. The greatest part of his bash 
and Janizaries were the offspring of Christian parents ; 
the glories of the Turkish name were perpetuated by 
cessive adoption ; and in the gradual change of individi 
the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda^ is kept alivt 
imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, the Mosl 
were exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, t 
bodies with seven ablutions ; and to abstain from food 
the close of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes vis 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the as 
ance of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers 
gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of the black-e 
virgins. Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the efficac 
temporal and visible rewards. A double pay was prom 
to the viotorioua troops : “ The city and the buildings,” i 
Mahomet, “ are mine j but I resign to j'our valor the i 
lives and the spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty • 
rich and be happy. Many ai-e the provinces of my emp 
the intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of Cons 
tinople shall be rewarded with the government of thefai 
and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall accumulate 
honors and fortunes above the measure of bis own bop 
Such various and potent motives diffused among the Ti 
a general ardor, regardless of life and impatient for acti 
the camp reechoed with tlie Moslem shouts of “ God is G 
there is but one God, and Mahomet is tlie apostle of God 
and the sea and land, from Galata to the seven towers, v 
illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires.* 

Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, \ 
lond and impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or 
punishment, of their sins. The celestial image of the Vh 
had been exposed in solemn procession ; but their db 
patroness was deaf to their entreaties: they accused 
obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a timely surrenc 
anticipated the hoiTors of their fate ; and sighed for the 

T3-78 Getelln, Hist du Calendrler, p. 73), which IMTshomet had studied. 2 

S lides cbatlotdoa not exist either in Bclence or fiotlon; but I mnoh fea 
ohiisoii hae coiifomided the Pleiads with the great hear or wagon, the z 
with a uortbem conatellatlou .— 

^A.pKTov t tfit kaI £;ia^av imicXytaiv Kn^ccvcir 11. X* 487. 

H Fhranza annrrels with these Moslem acclamations, notforPiBname o£ 
nut for that of the prophet; the pious zeal of Voltaire Is excessive, aud 
rldlcalous, ’ 


* The nlcture is heightened by the addition of the wafijni 
iojj which were heard from lie dark Interior of the olty. i 


; cries of Kyrle 
'on Hammer, p 
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pose and security of Turfaah servitude. The noblest of the 
Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to the 
palace, to prepare them on the evening of the twentj^eighth, 
tor the duties and dangers of the general assault. The last 
speech of Palmologus was the funeral oration of the Eoman 
empire : “ he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his own mind. 
In this world all was ooinfortless and gloomy ; and neither 
the gospel nor the church have proposed any conspicuous 
recompense to the heroes who fall in the service of tlieir 
country. But the example of their prince, and the confine- 
ment of a siege, had armed these warriors with the courage 
of despair, and the pathetic scene is described by the feel- 
ings of the historian Phranaa, who was himself present at 
this mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced ; re- 
gardless of their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives ; and each commander, departing to his station, main- 
tained all night a vigilant and anxious ivatcli on the ram- 
part. The emperor, and some faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few liours was to be 
converted into a mosque ; and devoutly received, with tears 
and prayers, the sacrament of the holy communion. He 
reposed some moments in the palace, which resounded with 
cries and lamentations ; solicited the pardon of all whom ho 
might have injured and mounted on horseback to visit 
the guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Csesars.* 

In the confusion of darkness, an assailant may sometimes 
succeed; but in this great and general attack, the military 
judgment and astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised 
him to expect the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of 
May, in the fourteen hundi-ed and fifty-third year of the 
Christian sera. The preceding night had been strenu- 

,1 

I am atriUil that this ilisaiosure was composod by niiranza himself ; and It 
smells so grossly of the surnion and the coiiyent, Uiat 1 almost doubt whether It 
was jirouonnced liy Constantine. Lsonaidus assigns him another speech, In 
wbicli ho addreeses himself more respectfully to tha Latin au clliarlus, 

rills abasement, which dcToUoii hneeometlnics extorted from dying princes, 
is an improvoment of the gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of Injuilos : it is 
more eaey to torgiye 400 times, tliaii onco to ask iiardon of an luteclor, 

• Compare the very curious Armenian elegy on the fall of Constantinople, 
tcnnslated by M. BorA in the Jnnmal Aelatlquo for March, 1P35 ; and by M. 
Broesot, in the now edition of Lo Beau (tom. xxl. p. 30H). The author thus emls 
hie poem ; " I, Abraham, loaded with sins, have composoit this elegy with the 
most llyely sorrow ; for X hare seen Constantinople in the days of Its glory.”.— M. 
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ously employed : the troops, the cannons, and the fas( 
were advanced to the edge of the ditch, which in i 
parts presented a smooth and level passage to the bre 
and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the p 
and their scaling bidders, the less defensible walls o 
harbor. Under pain of death, silence was enjoined ; bu 
liliyaical laws of motion and sound are not obedient to 
ciplinc or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice 
measure his footsteps; but the march and labor of thous 
must inevitably produce a strange confusion of disso 
clamors, which reached the ears of the watchmen of 
towers. At daybreak, witlioiit the customary signal of 
morning gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and 1, 
and tlie similitude of a twined or twisted thread has 
applied to the closeness and continuity of their lino o 
tack.**’ Tlie foremost ranks consisted of the refuse of 
host, a voluntary crowd who fought without order or ( 
mand ; of the feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants 
vagi-ants, and of all who had joined the camp m the t 
hope of plunder and martyrdom. Tlio common imp 
drove them onwards to tlie wall ; the most audacious to cl 
were instantly precipitated; and not a dart, not a hii 
of the Christians, was idly wasted on the acoumul. 
throng. But their strength and ammunition were exhau 
in this laborious defence : the ditch was filled with the bo 
of the slain ; they supported the footsteps of their com; 
ions ; and of this devoted vanguard the death was n 
serviceable than the life. Under their respective bash 
and sanjaka, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were 
ocssively led to the charge ; their progress was various 
doubtful ; but, after a conflict of two hours, the Greeks 
maintained, and improved their advantage ; and the w 
of the emiieror was heard, encouraging his soldiers 
achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their coun 
In that fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, vigon 
and invincible. The sultan himself on liorsebaok, with 
iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of tl 
valor : he was suiTounded by ten thousand of his dome 
troops, whom he reserved tor the decisive occasion ; 
the tide of battle was directed and impelled by his vc 
and eye. Ills numerous ministers of justice were nos 
behind the lino, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and if d 


3eal(t<>8 the tOjOOO and the sallora and the moilneSi Diicas num 

In thia genual assault 2SO.OOO Tusks, both hosse and foot. 
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ger -was in the front, shame and inevitahle death -ffere in the 
rear, of the fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain were 
drowned in the martial music of druniis, trumpets, and otta- 
balls ; and experience has jmoved, tliat the nmclianical oiiera- 
tiqn of sounds, by quickening the cii-culatioii of the blood and 
spirits, will act on the huinan machine more forcibly than 
the eloquence of reason and honor, h’rom the lines, the gal- 
leys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all 
sides ; and tho camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were 
involved in a cloud of smoke which could only be dispelled 
by the final deliverance or destruction of the llonian empire. 
The single combats of the licroes of history or fable anuisc 
our fancy and engage our affections: the skilful evolutions 
of war may inform the mind, and improve a necessary, 
though pernicious, science. But in the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confusion ; nor shall I strive, at the distance of three cen- 
turies, and a thousand miles, to delineate a scene of ivhich 
there could be no spectator, and of which the actors them- 
selves were incapable of forming nnjr just or adequate idea. 

Tho immediate loss of Constanuiiople may be ascribed 
to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John 
Justininni. The sight of hie blood, and the exquisite pain, 
appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels 
were tho firmest i-ampart of the city. As he withdrew from 
his station in quest of a surgeon, his fiight was perceived 
and stopped by the indefatigable em2)eror. “ Your wound,” 
exclaimed Palaiologus, “is slight; the danger is pressing; 
your presence is necessary ; and wliitlier will yon retire?” — 
“ I will retire,” said the trembling Gonoese, “by the same 
road which God has oiiened to the Turks;” and at these 
words he hastily passed through one of tho breaches of the 
inner wall. By this pusillanimous act he stained the honors 
of a military life ; and the few days which he survived in 
Galata, or the Isle of Chios, were imbittered by his own and 
the public reproach.** Ilis examide was imitated by the 

In the 8f 761 6 oenaare of the flight of Juetiulanl, Phranza cxpres^ce Me own 
fooUuce and ihuBC of Uio public. Poraome prWale ronaona, ha (s ticAicd livith 
moie leiiltY and loapect uy Dura<» ; hut tho words of Ucoimrilus r]jipn'>]8 c\* 
press Ida strong aucf rco*‘iit indiKiiaiioii} gloriis salutia suii|iif> obUtns. In the 
whole sorlcb of their P^nstern policy, liis eoumrynion, the <:)ouoeBe, were always 
snspoctod, and often guilty.^ 


* M. Brosset has glren some extracts from the OeorglAn account of tlie siege 
of CoustantlnoplOf In which duBihiiani'B wnund lii tho left foot is Tepresented m 
more senmia. With charitable ambiguity the chronicler adds> that hla soldiers 

CRrxiod him away with them in their Tosbeh— M* 
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greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence bo{ 
to slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled vi^ 
The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundi 
times superior to that of the Christians ; the double w 
were reduced by the cannon to a heap of ruins : in a circ 
of several miles, some places must be found more easj 
access, or more feebly guarded ; and if the besiegers co 

f )enetrate in a single point, the whole city was irrecovera 
ost. The first who deserved the sultan’s reward was 11 
san the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. W 
his cimeter in one hand and his buckler in the other, ho 
cended the outward fortification ; of the thirty Janizai’ 
who were emulous of his valor, eighteen perished in the h 
adventure. Ilasaaii and his twelve companions had read 
the summit : the giant was precipitated from the rampart : 
rose on one knee, and was again 02 )pressod by a shower 
darts and stones. But his success had jivoved that 1 
acliievemcnt was possible : the walls and towers were 
Btantly_ covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Gree 
now driven front tlie vantage gi-ound, were overwhelmed 
increasing multitudes. Amidst these multitudes, the e 
peror,“ who accomplished all the duties of a general auc 
soldier, was long seen and finally lost. The nobles, w 
fought round his person, sustained, till their last breath, t 
honorable names of Palteologus and Cantacuzene: hismou 
ful exclamation was heard, “ Cannot there be found a Clii 
tian to out off my head ? ” “ and his last fear was that 
fallmg alive into the hands of the infidels.” The prudent ( 
spair of Constantine cast away the pnrole : amidst the tumi 
befell by an unknown band, and his body was buried unc 
a mountain of the slain. After his death, resistance a 
order were no more : the Greeks fled towards the cit 
and many were pressed and stifled in the naixow pass of t 


* pucaa kills him with two blows of Turkish soldleTB j Cholcoudyles worn 
almln um alioulder, and then tramples him In the gate. Tho grief of Phran 
carrying niin among the enemy, escapes from the precise image of his death : 
we mayi without flattery, apply these noble liuea oX Pryden • 

As to Sebastian, let them searoh the field ; 

And where they find a mouniain of the slain, 

Send one to olimb, and looking down beneath, 

Th " ....... 

•Wi 
Wj 


M Leonordus Ghiensia T017 properly obHoirea, that the Turks, had they kno 
iSS would have labored w save and secure a captive so acceptable 
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gate of St. Romanua. The victorious Turks rushed through 
the breaches of the inner wall ; and as they advanced into 
the streets, they were soon joined hy their brethren, Avho 
Lad forced the gate Phenar on the side of the harbor.® In 
the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand Christians 
were put to the sword ; but avarice soon preA'ailed over 
cruelty ; and the victors acknowledged, that they should 
inimecliately have given quarter if the valor of the cnii)0ror 
and his chosen hands had not prepared them for a similar 
opposition in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a 
siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, Avhieh had de- 
fied the poAvor of Chosroos, Iho Chagan, and the calijihs, Avas 
irretrievably subdued by the arms of hlahotnct the Second. 
Her empire only liad been subverted by the Latins ; her ri>- 
ligion was trampled in the dust by the Moslem oonquerors.® 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing j yet 
such Avas the extent of Constantinoiilo, that the more dis- 
tant quarters might prolong, some moments, the happy ig- 
norance of their ruin.® But in the gener.al consternation, 
in the feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult and 
thunder of the assault, a de^leaa night and morning* must 
have elapsed ; nor can I believe that many Grecian ladies 
Avere aAvakened by the Janizaries from a sound andti’anquil 
slumber. On the assurance of the public calamity, the houses 
and convents were instantly deserted; and the trembling in- 
habitants flocked together m the streets, like a herd of timid 
animals, as if accumnl.ated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope, that amid the croAvd each in- 
dividual might be safe and invisible. Prom every part of 
the capital, they flowed into the church of St. Sophia: in 
the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the 
upper and loAver galleries, were filled AA'ith the multitudes of 
fathers and husbands, of Avomen and children, of priests, 
monks, and religious vu'gins : tlie doors were barred on tho 

*3 C&ntemlr, p. OG. Tho Christian ships in tho mouth of tho iiarbor, had 
flanked and retarded this naval attack. 

Chalcoiidylce most abemUly euppemes, that Constantinople \7ns eatked by 
tho Aslutios in revenue fox thu aiicloiit ralamlties of Troy ; and Uio urannnarlana 
of the xvth century are happy to molt domi thu uurouth appullatiou of Turks 
into the moro elosslcai name of Teiicri, 

M AYhen Cyrus sui piieed riabyioii duriitc tho celohratlon of a festival, ho vast 
\7&s the cltyi and eo cureless vreio tlie InhaGltatits, that much time clayeod bofore 
the distant miarters knew that they were captives. Ilorudutue (1. i. c. UMund 
Usher (Annai. p. 78)^ who has quoted from the prophet Jciomloh a passage of 
umllar import. 


* This refers to an expression in Ducas, who, to heighten the effect of his 
descripUDn, sneaks of Uio svreot morning sleep, resting on the eyes of youths 
and maidens/’ p. 2bd« Kdlt. Bokkor.— 
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inside, and they sought protection from the sacred < 
■which they had so lately abhoi-red as a profane and po 
edifice. Their confidence was founded on the prophe 
an enthu'-iast or impostor ; that one day the Turks i 
enter Constantinople, and pursue the liomnns as far j 
column of Constantine in the square before St, Sophia 
that this would be the term of their calamities : tli 
angel would descend from heaven, with a sword in his 
and would deliver the empire, "with that celestial weap 
a poor man seated at the foot of the column. “ Tak( 
sword,” would he say, “ and -avenge the people of the I 
At tliese animating words, the Tuiis would instantly fij 
the victorious Romans would drive them from the "Wes 
from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It 
this occasion that Dueas, with some fancy and nuicli 1 
upbraids the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. ‘ 
that angel appeared,” exclaims the historian, “ had he ol 
to exterminate your foes if you would consent to the ^ 
of the church, even then, in that fatal moment, you \ 
have rejected your safety, or have deceit ed your God.' 

While they expected the descent of the lardy ange 
doors -were broken with axes ; and as the Turks oncoun 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were employed in s 
iiig and securing the multitude of their prisoners. Y 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted their ch 
and the right of property was decided among tliemselv 
a prior seizure, by personal strength, and by the nuthori 
command. In the space of an hour, the male captives 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and gii 
The senators were linked with their slaves ; the prelates, 
the porters of the church ; and young men of the plel 
class, with noble maids, whose faces had been invisible t 
sun and their nearest kindred. In this common captivity 
ranks of society were confounded; the ties of nature 
cut asunder ; and the inexorable soldier 'was careless o 
father’s groans, the tears of the mother, and the laments 
of the children. The loudest in their wailings were the : 
who were torn from the altar with naked bosoms, outstret 
hands, and disheveled hair ; and we should piously be 
that few could be tempted to prefer the vigim of the h 

Ibis Urely desoiiption In extraoied from Duoar (c. 39), irho two yeara 
wania waa i,«nt arnbabaador from the prliioe of T.esboa to the aoltan (c. 44). 
Ij«Bbus wei subdued, in 1463 (Phranza, 1. hi. o. 2T), that lalaud must hare he 
of the luRltivca of Conatautinople, who aellehted to repeat, perhaps to ado 
tale of their misery. 
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to those o£ the monastery. Of these vmfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic iinimals, whole strings were rudely driven 
through tlie streets ; and as the conquerors were eager to 
return for more prey, their trembling pace was quickened 
with menaces and blows. At the same hour, a sitnilar rapine 
was exercised in all the churches and nion.asteries, in all tho 
palaces and habitations, of the capital; nor ooulil any place, 
however snored and sequestered, jjrotect tlie persons or the 
property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted 
people were transi)orted from the city to Iho camp and Jleut ; 
exchanged or sold aeeordiugto the eapviee or interest ot their 
masters, and dispersed in remote servitude through llio prov- 
inces of the Ottoman crnjiire. Among these wo may notice 
some vemarkahle characters. Tho historian Pin aiiKa. first 
cli.iinbeilain and principal secretary, was involved witli his 
liiniily in the common lot. After buffering four months tlio 
hardsliips of slavery, be i ecovered his freedom ; in tJic ensu- 
ing winter he ventured to Adrianople, and raiisomea ms wife 
from the mir bashi, or master of the horse 5 but ms two 
children, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized 
for the use of Maliomet liiinself. Tlie d.inghter of Phranz.i 
died ill the serugho, perhaps a vii'gin : his son, in the fifteenth 
ye.ar of his age, preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed 
by the hand of the royal lover “ A deed thus inhuman can- 
not surely be expiated by the taste and liberality with wliicli 
he released a Grecian matron and her two daughters, on re- 
ceiving a Latin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wife 
in that noble family.'^ The pride or cruelty of Mahomet 
would have been most sensibly gratified by the capture of a 
Roman legate ; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore eluded 
the search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit.^ 


See Phr^nssa, 1 lii. a, 20, 21 His expressions are pohltiro . Aiaeraa sni 
uanA. lugulavit ^ ^ * Tolebit emm co tnriltvi Pt opfailp abuti« Me inisuium 
et infelipcm ^ Fet lie could onlf learn irtm wpoi t the bloodj or impure scenes 
that vioie acted in the dark reresse'* of tlit soiu^Iio 

* bcp I'liaboschi ttom vi F. i p iMQ> ami Uuu plot (Mini <le VAcadimie des 
Inscnptioiis, tom. X p Tl't) I should b*cuiif^us to ipnrn hoiy he puuld prai^o 
the piiblio eaomy, whom ho so oftoii rcyilea to tho most corrupt and inlmman uf 
tyrinta 

a Tho PontThontaneM of Pins II suppose that he or ifrlly placed his eardiimPs 
hat on tho he ul of a < orp to wtucU vkJS cut ofC und i xposeif in triumph, whth the 
legato himself was bougiit avd dalnered as n e«iptiTo of no value The j;rtnt 
BolgiP Cbroiiiplo adonis his escape with ncir advintuiOH, which he Buppressed 
(save ^pniidantis, A B, ifi), Ko 161 in his own loitois» lest he should lose the 
ment and reward of sulli. uiig fur Ohnst * 


* He was sold as a slnyo In Galata nccordiii,* to von Hammor, p. 660 See the 
Bomowhat vagna and doclaniatory latter of Cardiual Isldoiu, in tho appendix to 
Clarke's TravelSi vok 11. p. bj3 ~M. 
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The chain and entrance of the ontward harbor was still i 
pied by the Italian ships of merchandise and war. Thej 
eiguabzed their valor in the siege : they cmbraocd the 
jnent of retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dis&ip 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the h 
w'as covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; bn 
means of transportation were scanty: tha Venetians 
Genoese selected their countrymen j and, notwithstan 
the fairest ])romiaes of the saltan, the inhabitants of Gi 
evacuated their houses, and embarked with their most 
cioiis effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, .an hi-storianis 
demned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity; th6 e 
effects must be produced by the s.ame passions ; and v 
those passions may be indulged without control, small, e 
is the difference between civilized and savage man. Air 
the vague exclamations of bigotry and liatred, the Turk 
not accused of a wanton or immoder.ate effusion ofChriE 
blood : but according to tbeir maxims (tlio maxims of ai 
uity), the lives of the vanquished wore forfeited j and 
legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived from the 
vice, the sale, or the ransom, of his captives of both sex 
The wealth of Constantinople had been granted by tbesu 
to his victorious troops ; and the rapine of an hour is n 
productive than the industry of years. But as no reg 
division was attempted of the spoil, the respective sli 
were not determined bymerit, and the rewards of valor \ 
stolen away by the followers of the camp, who had dcoli 
the toil and danger of the battle. The narrative of t 
depredations could not afford cither amusement or hist 
tion ; the total amount, in the last poverty of the emj 
has been valued nt four millions of ducats ; ™ and of this 
a small part was tho property of the Venetians, the Geuo 
the Florentines, and the merchants of Ancona. Of tl 
foreigners, the stock was improved in quick and perpe 
circulation : but the riches of the Greeks were displayct 
tho idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, or dec 
buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should 
demanded at their hands for the defence of their ooun 


" BusbequlUB expatiates with pleasure and applauee on tho rights of war 
the Use of alarery, among the anolonta ancltbe Turka (de Legal. Tuioioa, i 

Alls P> ISl/s 

wxhte BTjm is Bpedlled in amaTirinalixotaof IieutiolavinBfCbaloondyl 
dJstiibntioii to^enlee, Gonoa, Florence, and Aiicoi 
00, 80, and 16,000 ducats, I suspect that b fl|»iire has been dronpod. Even 
vestUuuon, tuoforulgu property would scarody exceed onc-lburtb. 
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The profanation and plunder of the monasteries and churches 
excited the mosttragio complaints. The dome of St. Sophia 
itself, the earthly heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle 
of the C'lierubim, the throne of the glory of God,’^ was de- 
spoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold and silver, the 
pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, wore 
most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. After 
the divine images had been stripped of all that could bo 
valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, 
or broken, or burnt, or trod Under foot, or applied, in tbe 
stables or the kilohons, to tlio vilest uses. Tlio example of 
sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin conquerors 
of Constantinoplo ; and the treatment which Christ, the Vir- 
gin, and the saints, had sustained front the guilty Catholic, 
might be inflicted by the zealous Mussulman on the monu- 
ments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of joining the public 
clamor, a philosopher will observe, that in the decline of the 
arts the workmanship could not be more valuable than the 
work, and that a fi'esh supply of visions and miracles would 
speedily be renewed by the craft of the priest and the credu- 
lity of the people. He will more seriously deplore the loss 
of tho Hyzantine libraries, which were destroyed or scat- 
tered in the general confusion; one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts are said to have disappeared ; ten 
volumes might be purchased for a single dneat ; and the 
same ignominious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of the- 
ology, included the whole works of Aristotle and Homer, 
the noblest productions of the science and literature of 
ancient Greece. We may reflect with pleasure, that an in- 
estimable portion of our classic treasures was safely depos- 
ited in Italy ; and that the mechanics of a Gorman town had 
invented an art which derides tho havoc of time and bar- 
bavisiii. 

From the first hour” of the memorable twenty-ninth of 
May, disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantinople, till 
the eighth hour of the same day ; when the sultan himself 
passed in triumph through the gate of St. liomanus. Ho 
was attended by his viziers, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust as Hercules, 


n See the enthUBlaetlo praises and lamentations of rhranra (1 lit. c 11 ), 

** SeoI)uca8 (Q. 43). aiidautiiMStlOt July Wh, 14'i.lifioni Lauru'5 (Quinns to 
J»opo Nicholas V (Iloily de Qtj cis, p. 192, from n MS in tho Ooiton 

M Tho Julian Caleudar, which rockona tho days and houwfrom midnignt. wm 
used at CoBatantmople. But Ducaa floema to uudewrand the natural hours fr»3itt 
sunrise. 
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dexterous as Apollo, and equal m battle to any ten o 
race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror gazed wit! 
isfaotion and -wonder on the strange, though eiilendh 
pearanee of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar fron 
style of Oi-iental architecture. In the hippodromi 
atmeidan, his eye was atti’acted by the twisted coluit 
the three serpents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he 
tered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under jaw o 
of these monsters,’® which in the eyes of the Turks wei 
iilols or talismans of the city.* At the jirincipsd do. 
St Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and eiiteret 
dome ; and such was his jealous regard tor that monu 
ot Ins glory, that on observing a zealous Mussulman ii 
act of breaking the marble pavement, he admonished 
with his cimeter, that, if the spoil and captives weregi-a 
to the soldiers, the public and private buildings had 
reserved for the piince. By his command the metro 
of the Eastern cliurch was transformed into a mosque 
I’ich and portable instruments of superstition had tieei 
moved , the crosses wero thrown down ; and the v 
which were covered witli images and mosaics, were wa 
and purified, and restored to a state of naked simph 
Ou the same day, or on the ensuing Friday, the mum 
crier, ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimec 
ezan, or public invitation in the name of God and 

S )het; the imam preached; and Mahomet the Sei 
ormod the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
great altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately 
celebrated before the last of the Caesars.''® From iSt.So 
he proceeded to the august, but desolate, mansion of a 
dred succassois of the great Constaniine, but which 
few hours had been stripped of the pomp of I’oyalty. 
melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human g 
iie.ss forced itself on his -mind ; and ho repeated an elo, 
distich of Persian poetry; “The spider has woven his 

u Soe the Tarldgli Atinslii, p. 3S9, and tte Pandects ot LeunclaTius, p. 44 
I hare bad oocadon (toI. li. p. lOO), to mention thle cuiions relic of Oi 
kotigiiity 

* \Ve ate oblleed to Cantemlr (p. 102) for the TnrUali account of the ct 
alon of St Sopliia, ao bitterly deplored by Pliranra and Duces. It Is am 
enough tc observe, In trbat opposite lights the same obiect appeals to a hi 
man and a CbrisUan eye. 


•Von Eiunmei passes over this atroutn«tnncs,whirh Is treate 1 by Dr. C 
'TraTels, vol 11. p Se, 4to. odit.l as a Hetion of Thsvenot. Cbishult slatet 
the moimment was broken by some attendants of the Polish .imbaesador.— 
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in the Imperial palace ; and tlie owl hath sung her watch- 
song on the towers of Afrasiab.” 

Yet his rnind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem 
complete, till he was informed of the fate of Constantine; 
whether he had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had 
fallen in the^ battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honor and 
reward of his death : the body, nnder a heap of slain, was 
discovered by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes : 
the Greeks acknowledged, with tears, the head of their late 
emperor ; and, after exposing the bloody trophy,’* Mahomet 
bestowed on his rival the honors of a decent funeral. After 
his decease, Lucas Notaras, great duke,”’ and first minister 
of the empire, was the most important prisoner. When lie 
offered his person and his treasures at the foot of the throne, 
“And why,” s-aid the indignant sultan, “did you not em- 
ploy these treasures in the defence of yonr prince and coun- 
try ? ” — •< They were youi-s,” answered the slave ; “ God 
had reserved them for your hands.” — “ If he reserved them 
for me,” replied the despot, “how have you presumed to 
withhold them so long by a fniitless and fatal resistance ? ” 
The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the strangers, and 
some secret encouragement fi-om the Turkish viaer; and 
from this perilous Interview he was at length dismissed with 
the assurance of pardon and jirotection. Mahomet con- 
descended to visit his wife, a venerable princess oppressed 
with sickness and grief; and hia consolation for her misfor- 
tunes was in the most tender strain of hura.anity and filial 
reverence. A similar clemency was extended to the prin- 
cip.al officers of st.ate, ot whom several were r.ansomed at 
his expense ; and during some days he declared himself the 
friend and father of the vanijuished people. IJut the scene 
was soon changed ; and before his departure, the hij»i)o- 
drome streaniocl with the blood of his noble.st captives. His 
perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians : they adorn 
with the colors of heroic martyrdom the execution of the 
great duke and his two sons; and his death is ascribed to 

” This distich, whlrh Cautninlr gtTes in the nriplnsl, dorires new from 

the application li was thus that Supto re|H*aied, in the sack of < 'arrliagu, the 
famous prophecy ot Homer. I'he same goiieruiis feeling catiiod tiie ininil ot the 
conqueror to the past oi the future. 

>■^1 cannot believe wuli liutas (see Spondaims. A D Mo. 13) tlut Ma> 
hornet Bent round Poioia, .Vrabu, die , the bead of the Greek < mpuror bo would 
surely content himself with a trnpliy tews iiihiiuuvn. 

*'* Phiauza was the personal enemvof theereat duke ; nor could time, or death, 
or his own retreat to « monistert, extort a feeling of synipathy nr forgiveness. 
Ducas 18 inclmed to iiraihe and | ity the m uiyr Chah ondylea is nmiter, but we 
axe indebted to him for the hint ot the Gieek conspirticy. 
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the generous refusal of delivering his children to the 
lust.* Yet a Byzantine historian has dropped an ungi 
word of conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian succor 
treason may be glorious ; but the rebel who brave 
tures, has justly forfeited his life ; nor should we b 
conqueror for destroying the enemies whom he can no 
trust. On the eighteenth of June the victorious suli 
turned to Adrianople ; and smiled at the b,ii.c and 
embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed th 
proaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate 
out a prince or a people. But she could not be dei 
of the incompai'able situation which marks her for t 
tropohs of a great empirej and the genius of the plai 
ever triumph over the accidents of time and fi 
Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient seats of the Ott 
sunk into provincial towns ; and Mahomet the Secc 
tablished his own residence, and that of his success 
the same commanding spot which had been chosen b 
stantine.™ The fortifications of Galatn, winch might 
a shelter to the Latins, were prudently destroyed ; t 
damage of the Turkish cannon was soon repaired 
before the month of August, gre.at quantities of hr 
been burnt for the restoration of the walls of the ( 
As the entire properly of the soil and buildings, u 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now tran 
to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight fi 
from the point of the triangle for the establishment 
seraglio or iialaoe. It is here, in the bosom of luxur 
the Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically nan 
the Italians) appears to reign over Europe and Asi 
his person on the shores of the Bosphorus may not 
be secure from the insults of a hostile navy. In tl 
character of a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sophia v 
dowed with an ample revenue, crowned with loftj 
rets, and surrounded with groves and fountains, 
devotion and refreshment of the Moslems. The same 

Uie restitution of Constentlnople and the TurMsh loundai 
Cautemir (pp. UKi-IDU), Ducas (c. 42), with Tlieveiiol, Toumetort, and tl 
our modem traTeUera. From a fPEO'^tlo piutuie ol the greatness, po 
&c., of Coastantinopla and the Ottoman emplie (Abides de I'Histolio C 
tom. i. pp, 18-21), ws may learn, that In tlie year 188B the Moslama were 
erousln the capital than the Cnilatlans, or even Uiu Jews. 

* Von Hammer rslatea this undoubtingly, and apparently on good t 

009.— hL 
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vras imitated in the jami, or royal mosques; and the first 
of these was built, by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of the 
church of the holy apostles, and the tombs of the Greek em- 
perors. On the third day after the conquest, the grave of 
Abu Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siege of the 
Arabs, was revealed in a vision; and it is before the scpul- 
chre of the martyr that the new sultans are girded with the 
sword of empire.®* Constantinople no longer appertains to 
the J^oman historian ; nor shall 1 enumerate the civil and 
rcligicus edifices that were profaned or erected by its Turk- 
ish masters: the population was speedily renewed; and 
before the end of Septembei*, five thousand families of Ana- 
tolia and Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy their new 
haliitations in the capital. The throne of Mahomet was 
guarded by the nnmliero and fidelity of his Moslem sub- 
jects : but his rationrl policy aspired to collect the remnant 
of the Greeks ; and th-y returned in crowds, as soon ns they 
Avere assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free ex- 
orcise of their religion. In the election and investiture of a 
patriai'ob, tbo ceremonial of the Byzantine court was re- 
vived and imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and 


horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne; ivho delivered 
into the handc of Gennadius the cro.sier or pastoral staff, 
the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the 
patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him Avith 
a horse richly caparisoned, and directed the A’izicra and 
b.ishaws to lead him to the palace Avliich had been allotted 
for his res.dence.™ The churches of Constantinople AA'cre 
shared betAveen the tAvo religions : their limits were marked ; 
and, till it Avas infringed by Selim, the grandson of Ma- 
homet, the Greeks ^ enjoyed above sixty years the benefit 
of this equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, Avho unshed to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the 
Chrictian advocates presumed to allege that this division 
had been an act, not of generosity, but of justice ; not n. 

Xh‘< T^irW. or BeptilrhrAl monumont of Abu A jrub, 1b doaci Ibsd and onprarofl 
in the Taolesn Jrala dw I'Einplre Ottoman (ParlB« 1787, In laige folio), n woik 
, of leas use. perhaps, than tnairninpenee (tom. L pp 305. 300). 

Pluansa (1, 11. c, 19) relatoB the reiemony, wliU-h hfiH pcuHibly beon adoruHn 
wi the Greek roporta to each otlier, and to tb^ Latina. 'Iho tnet *h roiittimeu by 
Euiaimd Mala^cua, who wrote, In vulgf.r Grrok, th*‘ History of the PatrmM’ue 
after the takinir of Coiwtanttnoplo, in^ertwl in the Tureo-l h.i‘Cla of CriiBlU'* (i. v, 
pp. 106*184). But the most patient leailer will not bellevf* that .MahoniPi adopted 
the CathoU form. ** Sancta Trliiltae quw mlbl donavlt Imperlum te in pattiarcham 
UOVBB Rom» delicat.” ^ ^ ^ .i , 

®Prom 4 »be Turco-GriBcla of Cnislus, &c Sp»>ndamiB (A. T), 145% Ko. .I* 
1466, llo. 10)de»r»ibeB the alavc'rvand domestic quarrels of the Greek churoiL 
The patri .roh \,'ho succeeded Gennadius threw himself in despair Into a velh 

VoL. V.— 29 
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concession, but A compact ; and that if one half of th 
had been taken by stoi'm, the other moiety had surrer 
on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The original 
had indeed been consumed by fire : but the loss wa 
plied by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who rt 
bered the ti’ansaction ; and their venal oaths are of 
•weight in the opinion of Cantomir, than the positiv 
unanimous consent of the histoiy of the times.“ 

The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom i 
rope and Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms 
the final extinction of the two last dynasties “ which 
reigned in Constantinople should terminate the dedin 
fall of the Roman empire in the East. The despots < 
Morea, Demetrius and Thomas,™ the two surviving brt 
of the name of PAi..a:oLOGDa, wore astonished by the 
of the emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the mom 
Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with the noble G 
who adhered to their foitune, to seek a refuge in Ital 
yond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their first £ 
hensions were distielled by the viotoi ious sultan, whe 
tented himself with a trimite of twelve thousand d\ 
and while his ambition exijlored the continent anc 
islaud.s, in search of prey, ho indnlgod the Morea in , 
pito of seven years. But this respite was a period of 
discord, and misery. The h&camiHon, the rampart c 
Isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, couh 
long bo defended by three hundred Italian archers 
keys of Corinth were seized by the Turks : they reti 
from their suniraer excursions with a train of captives 
spoil ; and the complaints of the injured Greeks were 1 
with indifference and disdain. The Albanians, a va 
tribe of shejiherds and robbers, filled the peninsula wi 
jiine and murder : the two despots implored the dang 
and humiliating aid of a neighboring bashaw; and wh 

M CAntemir (pp< lOl-lOB) iiiBists on the unsulmons consent of the Turki 
toriaiui} auclenc as iv'eU aa modernf and niguesi that they >70uld not have v 
the truth to diminiah their national gloiy, since it is psteemed more honoi 
take a hy lorce than by compofiluon. But. 1. 1 doubt this consent, si 

quotes no piuidcular historian, and the Turkish Annolu of LeunclaTius 
mthout exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople nr? 
same argument may be tamed in favor of tlie Greeks ox tho tlnies, nho 
not have torgotteii this liouoiable and balutaiy treaty. Yoltalie, as usual, 
the Turks to the Clinstlans. 

M For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Treblsoiid, see Bucangi 
Byzant p. 195), for ilie lost Polsologl, tlio same acruiateantiCLuariand 
|li, 248). The Palepologi of Montferr^it nrore not extinct till the next ce 
but they had foigotten their Greek oiigxn and kindied 

w 111 the wprthlebB stoiy of the dispates and inisfoitunpB of the two bj 
PhTan/a(l hi. e 21-d0)iB too partial on. the side of Thotnaa , Ducas(c.^ 
too biief, and Chalcondyles {L viit iz. y.) too diffuse and digrebsive. 
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had quelled the revolt,' his lessons inculcated the rule of 
their future conduct. Neither the lies of blood, nor tlie 
oaths which they repeatedly pledged in the communion and 
before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of necessity, could 
reconcile or euspend their domestic quarrels. They rav- 
aged each other’s patrimony with fire and sword : the alms 
and succoro of the 'West were consumed in, civil hostility; 
and their power was only exerted in savage and arbitrary 
executions. Tiie distress and revenge of the weaker rival 
invoked their supreme lord ; and, in the season of maturity 
and revenge, Maliomet declared himself the friend of Deme- 
trius, and marched into the Morea with an irresistible force. 
■When he had taken possession of Sparta, “‘you are too 
weak,” said the sultan, “ to conti'ol this turbulent province : 

I will take your daughter to my bed ; and you shall pass 
the remainder nf your life in security and honor.” Deme- 
trius sighed and obeyed ; suiTendered his daughter and Iiis 
castles ; followed to Adriauoplo bis sovereign and son ; and 
received for his own maintenance, and that of his follcwera» 
a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, 
and Sanvothvaoe. Ho was joined the next year by a com- 
panion * of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian race, 
who, after the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had ' 
founded a new empire on the coast of the Black Sea.*’ In 
the progress of his Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested 
with a fleet and army the capital of D.avid, wlio jiresumed 
to style himself emperor of Trebizond ; '* and the negotia- 
tion was comprised 4n a short and peremptory question, 

“ Will you secure your life and treasures by resigning your 
kingdom? or had you ratlier forfeit your kingdom, your 
treasures, and your life ? ” The feeble Coranenus was sub- 
dued by ins own fcars,t and the example of a Mussulman 

n See the loss or conquest of Trebizond In Chalcondyles (1. lx. pp. 263'260,l( 
Bucab (c. 45), PhranzA (1. In, c. 27), and Oantemlr (p. lOT). , 

Though TounieCort (tom. 111. lottre xtH. p. 170) speaks of Trebirond ns trial 

I ienplee, Pd^sonnel, tbi^ latest nnd most accUTate ohberver. can hnd 100,000 Inhab- 
tacts ((jonimerce de la Mer Kolre, tom. 1!. p. 72, and for the province, pp 03-90). 
Its prosperity and trnde are pcrnctually disturbed by the factious quaTreis of two 
oda^ of Janlzarle’t, In on»* of which 30,000 Litzl are commonly enrolled chlemolrefl 
de Tott, tom. ill. pp. 16, 17), 


• Kalo-Johainiea, the predeochsor ot Dnvld his brother, the last emperor of 
Tieblrond, had attempted to oigoiuze & eonfcdciacv agaliibt hlahomet : It com* 
prchencted Hnssan Bel, sultnn Oa Munopotamla, the Christian princes of Georgia 
RiulIbBrla, the emir of .Sinope, and the sultan of Caianmnla. The negotiations 
were interrupted by his hudden death, A. D. R'lS. Fftllmerayei, pp- 257-2C0.— M. 

t According to tno Geoigiaii aceoniit of thest) tianiacLlons (translated by JVI, 
Bro&sot, addiuona to Le Beau, vol. xxl. p. 3i:c), the empetoi of 'J'reblxond 
humbly entreateil the auUan to havo the goodness to marry one of hie daughters. 
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neighbor, the prince of Sinope, “ who, on a similar 
inons, had yielded a fortified city, with four hundred ca 
and ten or twelve thousand soldiora. Tho capitniatic 
Trebizond was faithfully performed : * and the emp 
with his family, was transported to a castle in Romt 
but on a slight susiiioion of corresponding with the Pe 
king, David, and the whole Coninenian race, were sacri 
to the jealousy or avarice of tho conqueror.t Nor c 
the nfime of father long protect the nnfortnnate D 
trios from exile and oonfiacation ; his abject submi; 
moved the pity and contempt of the sultan ; his folio 
were transplanted to Constantinople ; and his poverty 
alleviated by a pension of fifty tbonsand aspers, till a 
nastie habit and a tardy death released Palfflologus froi 
earthly master. It is not easy to pronounce whether 
servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of his brother Thon 
he the most inglorious. On the conqu^t of the Morea 
despot escaped to Corfn, and from thence to Italy, 
some naked adherents : his name,_his sufferings, and 
head of the apostla St, Andrew, entitled him to the hi 
tality of the Vatican ; and his misery was prolonged 
nensiou of six thousand ducats from the pope and oardi 
His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were educated in It 
but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies and burdens 
to his friends, was degi'adcd by the baseness of his life 
marriage, A title was his sole inheritance ; and that in 
itanoe ha successively sold to the kings of France aud ^ 
gon.“ Daring his transient prosperity, Charles the Eij 

» Ismael Bee, prinos of Sinope or Sinople, was poseessed (ohlefly fro 
copper mines) of a levenue of ‘100,000 ducats (Obnloond. 1. 13. pp. 368, 269). 
sonnel (Comueice de la Mer ftolie, tom. ii. p. 100) oscilbea to tlie modor 
60,000 Inbabitaiits. Tills account seems enormous ; yet It ik by trading \ 
people Uint ire become aocinainted with their wealth and numbers. 

«• SpondaiiuB (from Gobelin Comment. Fll II. 1. v.) relates the arrival ai 
caption of the despot Tltomas at Borne (A. D. 1161, No. 3). 

n By on net dated A. D. itOl, Sept. 6, and lately tranemltted from the an 
of the Oapltol to the Boyal library of Farls, the despot Andrew Falffiologi 
eer\ljig tbo Morea, and stlpulatliig some private adrantagen, conveys to Cl 
Vni., King of Franee, the empires of Constantinople andWTebiaonn (Bponc 
A. D. 1405, No. 2 ). IVI, de Foncemagiis IMim. de I’Academie des Inscriptions 
xvli, pp. 630-678} has bestowed a dusertotion on this national title, <m whl 
had obbUned a copy from Some. 

*M. Botsaonade has published, in the flttb volume of hla Ansedota Gncc 
“Jli ^01), ® veij interesting letter from George Aroiroutzes, protovesttar 
Tcoblzonu, to Bessarlon, desonblng the surrender of Trebizond, and Idle fi 
its ohlef inhabitants.— M. 

t See in Von Hammer, vol. U.p. BO, the striking account of the mothe 
empress Hmena the Cantaouzene, who, In deflance of the edict, like tliat ol I 
to the Greek tragedy, dug the grave tor her murdered children wlih hei 
hand, and sank Into It herseU.-M. 
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was ambitioue of joining the empire of the East with the 
kingdom of Naples: in a public festival, he assumed the 
appellation and the purple of Augustus: the Greeks re- 
joiced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at the approach 
of the French chivalry Manuel Palmologus, the second 
son, was tempted to revisit his native country ; his return 
might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the Porte; 
he was maintained at Constantinople in safety and ease ; 
and an honorable train of Christians and Moslems attended 
him to the grave. If there be some animals of so generous 
a nature that they refuse to propagate in a domestic state, 
the last of the Imperial race must be ascribed to an inferior 
kind : he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful 
females ; and his surviving son was lost in the habit and re- 
ligion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magni- 
fied in its loss ; the pontitioate of Nicholas the Fifth, how- 
ever peaceful and prosperous, was dishonored by the fall 
of the Eastern empire ; and the grief and terror of the 
Latins revived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of 
the crusades. In one of the most distant countries of the 
West, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, at Lisle in 
Flanders, an assembly of his nobles ; and the pompous pa- 
geants of the feast were skilfully adapted to tlieiv fancy and 
feelings** In the midst of the banquet a gigantic Saracen 
entered the hall, lending a fit:titiou.s elephant with a castle 
on his back ■ a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of 
religion, was seen to issue from the castle : she deplored 
her oppression, and accused the slowness of her champions : 
the principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bearing 
on Ills fist a live pheasant, which, according to the rites or 
chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this extraordinary 
summons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, enc.iged his per- 
son and powers in the holy war against the Turks : his ex- 
ample was imitated by the b.arons and knights of the as- 
sembly : they swore to God, the Virgin, the ladies and the 
pheasant ; and their partioular vows wore not less extrav- 
agant than the general sanction of them faith. But the per- 

” ??? Pbllippo do Oomtnes (1 vll. <• Mj, who molconB with pleasnra the mim- 
har of Qroeks who wei e pi o pared to ilao, 80 mllea ot an eai>y navlantlon, oichteon 
days' Joui iioy from Valonn to Constantinople, &o. On Uils occasion the TuriUsh 
empire was eaverl by the of Vemoo 

" See the onginal feast in OUvlor do la Marchs (Mdinolres, P. 1. o. 29, 301, with 
tho aosteoet and obseivations of M, do Ste, Palate COWniolres sur la Chevaleiie, 
tom. 1 P, ill, pp, 182-180). The peacock and the plieasaut were distiiisoistiad ai 
rojal birds. 
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formance was made to depend on some future and fc 
contiiigenej'- ; and during twelve years, till the last ho 
his life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulouslj 
perhaps sincerely, on the eve of hie departure. Had 
breast glowed with the same ardor ; had the union c 
Christians corresponded with tlieir bravery ; had 
country, from Swerlon to Haples, sup})lied a just pi 
tioii of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, it is ii 
probable that Constantinople would have been delh 
and that the Turlts might have been chased heyom 
Hellespont or the Euphrates. But the secretary o 
emperor, who oomjiosed every epistle, and attended « 
meeting, iEneas Sylvius,*® a slatesm.an and ornlor, desc 
from his own experience the repugnant state and spii 
Christendom. “ It is a body,” says he, “ without a 1 
a republic without laws or magistrates. The pope ani 
emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images 
they ai’e unable to command, and none are willing to o 
every state baa a smarate prince, and every jirince 1 
separate interest. What eloquence could unite so r 
discordant and hostile powers under the same stand 
Could they be assembled in ai’ms, who would dare to aai 
the office of general? What order could be maintaine 
what military discipline? Who would undertake to 
Bueh an enormous niulUtndo? Wlio would unders 
tlieir v.'irious Languages, or dh'cet thoir stranger and in 
patible manners ? What mortal could I’cconcile the 
lish with the French, Genoa with Arragon, the Gen 
with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? If a small i 
ber enlisted in the holy wai‘, they must be overlhrowi 
the infidels j if many, by tbeir own weight and confusi 
Yet the same .^neas, when he was raised to the p 
throne, under the name of Pius the Second, devoted hit 
to the prosecution of the Turkisli war. In the counc 
Mantua he excited some marks of a false or feeble enf 
asm ; but when the pontill appeared at Ancona, to cm 
in person with the troops, engagements vanished in exci 
a precise day was adjourned to an indefinite term ; am 
effective array consisted of some Gorman pilgi-ims, w 

wna found by an actual cnumaratton^tliat Sweden) Gothland, and 
land) contained 1,800,000 fighUng men, and conse^tidntly were fat more yof 
than ab presenb. 

^ In the yeat 1464, Spondanus has given, from ^neaa Sylvlue, a view c 
Btoteof Europe, onrlohed wl 111 his own observations, That valuable out 
and the Italian Muratorl, will continue the fioriea of events from the year 1 
1401, the end of Hahomot's life, and of this chapter. 
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he WEB obliged to disband with indulgences and arms. Re- 
gardless of futurity, his successors and the powei's of Italy 
were involved in the schemes of present and domestic am- 
bition ; and the distance or proximity of each object deter- 
mined in their eyes its apparent magnitude. A more en- 
lai'ged view of their interest would have taught them to 
maintain a defensive and naval war against the common 
enemy; and the support of Scauderbeg and his brave Alba^ 
nians might have prevented the subsequent invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the 
Turks diffused a general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus 
was preparing to fly beyond the Alps, when the storm was 
instantly dispelled by the death of Mahomet the Second, in 
the fifty-first year of his age.““ His lofty genius aspired to 
the conquest of Italy : he was possessed of a strong city 
and a capacious harbor : and the same reign might have 
been decorated with the trophies of the Neav aud the An- 
cient Rome.” 

•0 Besides the tiro annalists, the render may consult (Maunone (Istorla ClrUe, 
tom. 111. pp. -1 19-4S5) foe the Turkish luvaeioii ol the kingdom of Naples. For the 
reign and conguesCs of Mahomet 11. 1 hare ouoasionally used the Memorle Istor- 
icliBde Monamil Oltomanul di Olovonnl Sagredo (Venezia, 1871, in dto.i. In 
pe ice and war, the Turks have ever eiigagcd the attention of the lepuhllo ol 
Venice. All her despatches and archives were open to a jiiocurator of St. Mark, 
and Sagredo is not coutomptlble either In sense or stylo. Yet he too bitteily 
hates the InSdele i he is Ignorant ol their language and manners ; and his iiarra- 
tlvs, which allows only 70 pages to Muhoinet II. (pp. 09-U0), becomes more 
copious and authenUe an he approaches the years ItUO and 1814, the turn of Uie 
historic labors of John Sagredo. 

<v As I am now taking an eveilaBting farewell of the Qreek empire, I shall 
briefly mention the gieat (.ollectlou of fiyzaiitlne writers whose names and testi- 
moniss have been succcssiiely repeated In this work. The Oroek piesses of 
Aldus and the Italians were lOiillned to the olassics of a better ago ; and tlie llrst 
rude editions of Proeoplns, Agatlilas, Cedrenus, Zonaros, &e., Were published by 
the learned dlllgeuGS of the tieinaiis. he whole Byzantine series (zxxrl. vol- 
umes In folio), has gruduallv issued (A. D. 1648, &a.) uoni the royal press of the 
Louvre, with some collalei.'il aid fioiu Rome and Lelpsle ; but the Venetian edi- 
tion (A. D, 1799), though uheapor and more ooplous, is not less Inferior In correol- 
ness than In magiilUceneo to tliat of Paris. The merits of tbo French editors are 
varlona : but the value of Anna Comnena, Clnnamus, yUlehardoulUiAic., is eii- 
hanesd by the historical notes of Charles de Fi esne du Cange. His supplemental 
works, the Breek Glossal y, the Constontlnopolls ChrlsUaiia, the Familue Byzau- 
time, alltuse a steady light o\ er the darkness of Uie Lower Empire.* 


* The new edition ol the Byzantines, projected by Niebuhr, and contlnuHd 
under Uie patronage of the Frus-lan government, Is the most eouvenient In size, 
and contains some authors (Leo Blacouas, Johannes Lydus, Corippns, the new 
fragments of Uexlppus, Euuaplus, &o., discovered by hfal) which could not be 
pomprised in the tormer rollePtioiis ; bnt the nnnips of such editors as Bckker, 
the Ihndoifs, dco,, raised hopes of soineUiliig more than the meie repuhliuation 
of tho text, and the notes of former edllois. Little, siegiet to say, has been 
added of aiinotatlou, aud, in some eases, the old Incorrect yeislous have been re* 
talned.— M. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

STATE OE EOME EKOM THE TWELETD OENTUEY. TEMPC 

DOMINION OE THE POPES. SEDITIONS OE THE CIT 

POimCAI, DEEESY OE AKNOLD OE BEESCIA. BEST 

TION OE TUB EBPUBLIC. — THB SKNATOES. — PEIDB 
THE BOMANS, — TUEIB 'VirABS. — ^THEY ABE DEPHIVEl 
THE ELECTION AND PliESENCE OE THE POPES, WHO 
TIKE TO AVIGNON. — TUB JUBILEE. — ^NOBLE EAMILIE 
EOME. — ^EEUD OE THE COLONNA AND UEBINI. 

In the first ages of the decline and fall of the Eoi 
empire, our eye is invariably fixed on the royal city, wl 
had given laws to the fairest portion of the globe. We i 
template her fortunes, at first with admiration, at loj 
with pity, always with attention ; and when that atteu 
is diverted from the capital to the provinces, they are < 
sidered as so many branches which have been sucoessii 
severed from the Imperial trunk. The foundation of a 
ond Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, has compe 
the historian to follow the successors of Constantine ; 
our curiosity has been tempted to visit the most rein 
countries of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and 
authors of the long deoajr of the Byzantine monarchy, 
the conquests of Justinian, we have been recalled to 
banks^ of the Tiber, to the deliverance of the ancient i 
tropolis ;_but that deliverance was a chiingo, or perhaps 
8'^gi‘fl'Vation, of servitude. Rome had been already strip] 
ol her trophies, her gods, and her Cmsars ; nor was 
Gothio dominion more inglorious and oppressive than 
tyranny of the Greeks. In the eighth century of the Ch 
tian ara, a religious quarrel, the worship of images, i 
voked the Romans to assert their independence: tr 
bishop became the temporal, os well as the spiritual, fat 
of a free people ; and of the Western empire, which ^ 
restored hy Charlemagne, the title and image still decor 
the singular constitution of modern Germany. The na 
of Rome must yet command our involuutary respect : i 
climate (whatsoever may be its influence) was no lon{ 
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the same:^ the purity of blood had been contaminated 
through a thousand channels ; hut the venerable as]iect of 
her ruins, and the memory of past greatness, relcindled a 
spark of the national character. The darkness of the middle 
ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our notice. Nor 
shall I dismiss the present work till I have reviewed the 
state and revolutions of the Roman city, which acquiesced 
under the absolute dominion of the popes, about the same 
time that Constantinople was enslaved by the Turldsh arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth centu^,® the eera of the 
first crusade, Rome was revered by the Latins, as the me- 
tropolis of the world, as the throne of the pope and the em- 
peror, Avho, from the eternal city, derived their title, their 
honors, and the right or exercise of temporal dominion. 
After so long an interruption, it may not be useless to re- 
peat that the successors of Charlemagne and the Othos were 
chosen beyond the Rhino in a national diet ; but that those 
princes were content with the humble names of kings of 
Germany and Italy, till they had passed the Alps and the 
Apeunino, to seek their Imperial crown on the banks of the 
Tiber.* At some distance from the city, their approach 
was saluted by a long iirocession of the clergy and people 
with palms and crosses ; and the terrific emblems of wolves 
and lions, of dragons and eagles, that floated in the military 
banners, repi'esonted the depaiiied legions and cohoils of the 
republic. The royal oath to maintain the liberties of Romo 
was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the gate, and on the 
stairs of the Vatican; and the distribution of a customary 
donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the first Ctesars. 
In the church of St. Peter, the coronation was perfoimed 
by his successor : the voice of God was confounded with 


' Thn abM DuboB, wbo, with lesB ganlnB than his MoDtesquleu, boa 

and the climate of Boine have safferert a Rreat and visible alteration (ftenexlona 
sur la FoSsle at aui la Pelnturo, pait 11. scot 1(1) * ^ 

* The reader baa been so long ahaent from Uoma, that I would advise bun to 

recollect or review tim xllxth chapter of this Hlstorv. 

“ The coronation of the flcimnn empemra at Borne, moie sspeclally in the run 
century, la bast repreaanted from the otlglnal moniiinents by Mura orl (Anuqui- 
t It. ItailiB Madll lEvl. tom. 1. dlassrtat 11. p. 90, &o.) and Cenni (Monument. 
Pninln. Pontif. tom. H. dl«s vl. p. 2fi1), the latter of whom I oulv know from the 
copious eatiact of Schmidt (Hut. des AllcmandB, tom. ill. pp. 26S-2(lb). 


* This question la discussed at coiieiderable lenMh In Dr. Arnold’s Hlst^ of 
Jloms, ch. xxlli. Soo llkewlBo Bunsen’s Disseitauou on the Ana Oattiva. Rome 
Beschrelbung, pp. 82, 108.— M. 
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that of the 2700j7le ; and the public consent was declare 
the acclamations of Long life and victory to our lord 

E l long lift, and victory to our lord the emperor 1 ] 
ind victory to the Roman and Teutonic armies I ” * 
names of Cmsar and Augustus, the laws of Constantine 
Justinian, the examiDleof Chai’lemagne and Otho, cstablh 
the supreme dominion of the emperors : their title and in 
was engraved on the papal coins ; ® and their jurisdio 
was marked by the sword of justice, which they dehvi 
to the prfflfect of the city. But every Roman prejudice 
awakened by the name, the language, and the manner 
a Barbarian lord. The Caesars of Saxony or Franc 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could thej 
eroise the disoi^dine of civil and military power, which a 
secures the obedience of a distant people, impatient of 
vitude, though perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, 
once only, in his life, each emjieror, with an army of Teut 
vassals, Sesoended from the Alps. I have described 
peaceful order of his entry and coronation ; but that o 
was commonly disturbed by the clamor and sedition of 
Romans, who cnoountei'ed their sovereign as a foreigr 
vader : his dapartui’o was always speedy, and often s'ht 
ful; and, in the absence of along reign, his authority 
lusultod, and his name was forgotten. The progress oJ 
dependence in Germany and Italy undermined the fou 
tions of the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of 
popes was the deliver.ance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the om 2 ')eror had 23i^ecaiio 
reigned by the right of conquest ; but the authority of 
pope was founded on the soft, though more solid, basi 
opinion and habit. The removal of a foreign influenc 
stored and endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instea 
the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German court 
vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the college of cardi 
most of whom were either natives or inhabitants of the 
The a 2 ) 2 flauBe of the magistrates and people confirmee 
election, and the ecclesiastical 2 'iower that was obeye 
Sweden and Bi itain had been ultimately derived from 
suffrage of tne Romans. The same suffrage gave a pr 

* Bxercltni Bomnno et Tenttmlco I Tho latter was both seen and felt ; b 
lormec was no more than niagnl nonnnis aiiibia. 

» Muratorl baa given tbo aeuas of tho papal coins (Antiqnitnt. toin.li 
xxvli. pp. OtS-fi&n. He SiidD only two inoio eaily than tlio veai 800 : fifty ai 
extant from I.eo HI. to Leo TX.. with the addition of ibe leigiiuig emperor 
remain of Grocory VII. or Urban IX ; but ui those of Pasoballl. he see 
have renounced ttus bodge of depandenoo. 
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as well as a pontiff, to the capital. It was universally be- 
lieved, that Constantino had invosoed the popes with the 
temporal dominion of Eome ; and the boldest civilians, the 
most profane skeptics, were satisfied with disputing the right 
of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The truth of 
the fact, the authouticity of his donation, was deeply rooted 
in the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and the 
fabulous origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. 
The name of Dominus or Lord was inscribed on the coin of 
the bishops: their title was acknowledged by acclamations and 
oaths of allegiance, and with the free, or reluctant, consent 
of the German Cmsars, they had long e.vcrcised a supreme 
or subordinate jurisdiction over the city and patiimony of 
St. Peter. The reign of the popes, which gratified the prej- 
udices, was not incompatible with the lib^ertios of Eome ; 
and a more critical inquiry would have revealed a still nobler 
source of their power ; the gratitude of a nation, whom they 
had rescued from the heresy and oppression of the Greek 
tyrant. In an age of superstition, it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would mutually 
foi’tify each other ; and that the keys of Paradise would be 
the surest pledge of earthly obedience. The sanctity of tbe 
office might indeed be degraded by the personal vices of 
the man. But the scandals of the tenth century were oblit- 
erated by the austere and more dangerous virtues of Greg- 
ory the Seventh and his successors ; and in the ambi- 
tious contests which they maintained for the rights of the 
church, their sufferings or their success must equally tend 
to increase the poiiulai’ veneration. They sometimes wan- 
dered in poverty and exile, tho victims of persecution ; and 
the apostolic zeal with which they offered themselves to 
martyrdom must engage the favor and sympatliy of every 
Catholic breast. And sometimes, thundering from the 
Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the kings of the 
v orld ; nor could the proudest Eoraan be disgraced by sub- 
mitting to a priest, Avhose feet were kissed, and whose stir- 
rup was held, by tho successors of Charlemagne.'’ Even the 
temporal interest of tho city should have jirotoctcd in peace 
and honor tho residence of the popes ; from whence a vain 
and lazy people derived the greatest part of their suLsisteneo 
and riches. The filled revenue of the popes was probably 

< Seo Ducange, Glo^s. medico et infimee Latlnltat. tom.vl.pp 304,365, Si AF fa. 
This homage Wtia paid by Icings to arobbishops, an<l by vassals tn thoir lonli 
(Sobmldt, torn. ill. p 262); and it as tho nicest policy of llome to coniound tho 
nnrks of Ulial and o£ feudal subjection. 
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aired ; many of the old patrimonial estates, both in I 
and the provinces, had been invaded by saerUegions ba 
nor could the loss be com2iensated by the claim, rather 
the jiossoasion, of the more ample gilts of Pepin and hh 
scendants. But the Vatican and Capitol were nourishe 
the incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and 
pliants : the pale of Christianity was enlarged, and the 
and cardinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of e 
siastioal and secular causes. A new jurisprudence ha 
tabli&hed in the Latin church the right and practice oi 
peals and from the North and West the bishops 
abbots were invited or summoned to solicit, to complai 
accuse, or to justify, before the threshold of the apostle 
rare jjrodigy is once recorded, that two horses, belongii 
the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, _ repassed the j 
yet laden with gold and silver ; “ but it was soon m 
stood, that the success, both of the pilgrims and clieuti 
pended much less on the justice of their cause than on 
value of their offering. Tho wealth and pietjr of i 
strangers were ostentatiously diB2ilayo_d ; and their expe 
sacred or profane, circulated in various channels foi 
emolument of tho Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attache! 
voluntary and 2Jions obedience of the Roman 2>ooi)]e to 
spiritual and temporal father. But the operation of preji 
and interest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungo 
able passion. The Indian who fells the tree, that h^e 
gather the fruit,® and the Arab who plunders tJie cars 
of oommeroe, are actuated by the same impulse of ss 
nature, which overlooks the future in the present, and 
quishos for momentary ra2iine the long and secure posse 
of the most important blessings. And it was thus, tha 
shrine of St. Peter was profaned by the thoughtlosE 
mans; who pillaged the ofierings, and wounded the 


T The aineala Irom all tlie ohaiohea to the Boman pontiff are deplored 
zeal of St, Bernard (de Coneidoratioiie, 1. in. tom, ii, pp, 431-412, edit. Ma 
Veuot. 17S0) and the Judgment of Fleiuy (Dlacoure eur 1 ‘Hlst. EccWeiaatlc 
et vli.) But the eaint, who believed In the lalee decretals condemns o 
abuse of these appeals; the more enlightened histonau investigates tho 
and rejects the piinclploB, of this new jurisprudence. 

' Germanlei .... eumniaTll non levatia sarolnls onusti nlhilomi 
patrlant jnvltl, Nova res I quando haetenns aurum Bonia refudit? £ 
Bomanoium consUio Id usiupatum non oiedimus (Bernard, de Consldei 
I.IU. c, 8, p, 431). The ffret words of the passage ore obscure, and probal 
tupt. 

> Quand lea sauvages de lalianisiane veulent avoir dn fruit, lie coupent 
«u pied et ouelUent le fruit. Voila Ic gouvemeinent despotique (Esprit d( 

V, e. 13); and passion and ignoisnoe are always despouc. 
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grims, without computing the number and value of similar 
visits, which they prevented by their inhospitable saorilego. 
Even the influence of superatition is fluctuating and pre- 
caiious; and the slave, uhose reason is subdued, will often 
be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotion 
for the fables and oracles of the priesthood most powerfully 
acts on the mind of a Barbarian; yet such a mind is the 
least capable of preferring imagination to sense, of sacrific- 
ing to a distant motive, to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, 
object, the appetites and interests of the present world. In 
the vigor of health and youth, his practice will perpetually 
contradict his belief ; till the pressure of age, or sickness, or 
calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to satisfy 
the double debt of piety and remorse. I have already ob- 
served, that the modern times of religious indifference are 
the most favorable to the peace and security of the clergy. 
IJnder the reign of a superstition, they had much to hope 
from the ignorance, and much to fear from the violence, of 
mankind. The wealth, whose constant increase must have 
rendered them the sole proprietors of the earth, was alter- 
nately bestowed by the repentant father and plundered by 
the rapacious son : their persons were adored or violated ; 
and the same idol, by the hands of the same votaries, was 
placed on the altar, or trampled in the dust. In the feudal 
system of Europe, arms were the title of distinction and tho 
measure of allegiance ; and amidst their tumult, the still 
voice of law and reason was seldom heard or obeyed. The 
tuibulent Homans disdained the yoke, and insulted the im- 
potence, of their bishop : “ nor would his education or char- 
acter allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the 
power of the sword. The motives of his election and the 
frailties of his life were exposed to their familiar observa- 
tion : and proximity must diminish the reverence which his 
name and his decrees imjiressed on a barbarous woild. This 
differeaoe has not escaped the notice of our philosophic his- 
torian : “ Though the name and authority of tlie court of 
Rome were so temblo in the lemote countries of Europe, 
which were sunk in profound ignorance, and woie entirely 

In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian rv , John of Saiislmiy 
accuses Idio avarice of tho pope and cleigy Prov moinrum Uiiipliiut spolia, ao ai 
tbesauros Groesi atudeanb lepaiare Seu locto t urn eis ogit Altissimu?, quoiuam 
6t ipsi aids et s'Bpo vilissimia hoininii>us datl sunt in diieptionem (do Kugls 
GuriaUum, 1 vi e 24, p 387) In tlie next page, he bl lines tho lashness and ui* 
fidelity of the Bomaus, whom their bishops vainly strore to oonolllate by gif ts, 
instead of viitues It Is pity that this miBcelUnoous nnter has not given ns leil 
morality and eruditloni and more pictures of himself and the times. 
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■unacquainted -vpith its character and conduct, the pope 
BO little revered at home, that his inveterate enomieE 
rounded the gates of Rome itself, and even controUo 
govcrinnent in that ci^; and the anibassadors, "who, fi 
distant extremity of Europe, carried to him the humh 
rather abject, Butamisaions of the greatest potentate o 
ago, found the utmost difficulty to imilce their -way to 
and to throw themselves at his feet.” “ 

Since the primitive times, the ■wealth of the popes 
exposed to envy, their power to opposition, and their 
sons to violence. But the long hostility of the mitre 
the crown increased the numbers, and inflamed the pasE 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the Guelphs 
Ghibolinea, so fatal to Italy, could never be embraced 
truth or oo'uslauoy by the Romans, the subjects and a 
saries both of the bishop and emperor ; but their sui 
was solicited by both parties, and they alternately displ 
in their banners the keys of St. Peter and the Ge 
eagle, Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored o 
tested as tho founder of the papal monarchy, was d 
from Romo, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and-thir 
his successors,*® till tlioir retreat to Avignon, maintaim 
unequal contest with the Romans: thoir ago and dij 
were often violated; and tho churches, in the solemn 
of religion, were polluted with sedition and murdei 
repetition** of such capricious brutality, without conne 
or design, would be tedious and disgusting; and I 
content myself with some events of the twelfth oen 
■which represent the state of the popes and the city. 
Holy Thursday, while Paschal officiated before the altf 
was interrupted by the clamors of the multitude, wlu 
periously demanded the confirmation of a favorite nr 

Hunae's TTiHtorv of Enirland, toI. i. p. 41D. The same writer has gli 
from Fltas-Stepheii, a singular acl of cruelty perpetrated on tho clergy b; 
frevt the fatlier of iToni’y 11. ** When he woe master oC Normandyi the o 
of SeesspTOBumecl. without his conaent, to proceed to the election of a 1 
upon which he ordered all of them, with the Itlehop elect, to be castratt 
inade all their teetlclee he hrought mm In n platter.*’ Of the pain and 
they might justly complain ; yet since they had vowed chaetlty, he depriye 

of a superfluous treasure. 

^ From Leo IX. and Gregory TII. an authentic and oontomporory sc 
^e lives of the popes by the cardlned of Anagon, Fandulphus Pisanus, B 
GuidO| &c.,la Inserted in the Italian Historians of HTuratori (tom. ill. P. i. ] 
68B>, and has been always before my eyes. 

» The dales of yean In the contents may throughout this chapter be 
stood as tacit references to the Annals of Muraton, my ordinary and ex 
sralde. He uses, and indeed anotes. with the freedom of a master, hi 
Collection of the Italian Historians, In xxviil. volumes : and as that trea 
ih ^7 library! ^ have thought U an Amusement, if not a duty, to eons 
arlgluals. 
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trate. His silence exasperated their fury : his pious refusal 
to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered 
with menaces, and oaths, that he should be the cause and 
the witness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in pro- 
cession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo, and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and dai'ts. The houses of his adhe- 
rents were levelled whh the gi’ound : Paschal escaped with 
difficulty and danger; ha levied an army in the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; and his last daj's were imbittered by suffering 
and inflicting the calamities of civil war. The scenes that 
followed the election of his successor Gelasius the Second 
were still more scandalous to the church and city. Cencio 
Frangipani,^'* a potent and factions baron, burst into the as- 
serabTy furious and in arms : the cardinals were stripped, 
beaten, and tramjdcd under foot; and he seized, without 
pity or respect, the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius 
was dragged by his hair along the ground, buffeted with 
blows, wouiided with spurs, and bound with an iron chain 
in the house of his brutal tyrant. An insurrection of the 
people delivered their bishop : the rival families opposed the 
violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued for par- 
don, repented of the failure, rather than of the guUt, of his 
enterprise. Hot many days had elapsed, when the pope wms 
again assaulted at the altai-. While his friends and enemies 
were engaged in a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacer- 
dotal garments. In this unw'orthy flight, which excited the 
compassion of the Roman matrons, his attendants were scat- 
tered or unhorsed ; and, in the fields behind the church of 
St. Peter, his successor was found alone and half dead with 
fear and fatigxie. Sh.aking the dust from his feet, the aposth 
withdrew from a city in which his dignity was insulted and 
his person was endangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal 
ambition is revealed in the involuntary confession, that one 
emperor was more tolerable than twenty.** These examples 

MI cftTinot refrain from transcribing the blgb-colore^ words of Pandnlphns 
Pl8anuB(p. 3H4). Hoc audiena inimlcus pads atque tiirbator jam fatus Cenlius 
S^ajapane, more draconls immaniaMmi albilana, et ab Itnia pGQtoTibna tral>eaB 
lonca ausplria, aooinotns retro gladlo sine more cucurrit. yalvas ac fores con* 
frpgit. Eedpsism fnribundiis introUt, indo custndo remoto papam per KUlam 
npceplt, dlstmdt, piignis oalclbusque pereuspit, et tonqwsm brutmn animal intis 
limen eccledn aorUer calcaribus cnientaTit; et latro tantnm doxolouxn per capu- 
ioB et brachia, Jpsil bono interim docmlente, detraxit, ad domum usque (leduxiti 
Inibl catenavlt et incluslt. 

M Egp coram Deo et EcclesiS dlco.ai unnuam posslbite easet) malleio unum 
imperimrein quam tot dombioa (Vit. Gelaa. II. p. 398). 
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might suffice ; but I cannot forget the sufferings of tAvo 
tim of the same age, the second and third of the nan 
Lucius. The former, as he ascended in battle array t 
sault the Capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone 
expired in a few days. The latter was severely wound 
the persons of his servants. In a civil oommotion, se 
of his priests had been made prisoners ; and the inhi 
Romans, reserving one as a guide for his brethren, pu1 
their eyes, crowned them ndth ludicrous mitres, mot 
tliera on asses with theii’ feces towards the tail, and oxb 
an oath, that, in this wretched condition, they should 
themselves as a lesson to the head of the church. Hoj 
fear, lassitude or remorse, the characters of the men, am 
oirourastancea of the tintes, might sometimes obtain a 
terval of peace and obedience ; and the pope was rest 
with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or Vatican, 
whence ho had been driven with threats and violence, 
the root of mischief was deep and perennial ; and a 
mentai’y calm w.ss pi’eceded and followed hy such tem 
as had almost sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome contin 
presented the aspect of Avar and discord : the churches 

{ minces were fortified and ass.aulted by the factions and! 
ics ! and, after giving penoo to Europe, Calistus the Sc 
alone had resolution and power to prohibit the use of pri 
arms in the metropolis Among the nations who reveret 
apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a gei 
indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple Engeuiut 
Tliird, St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and 
has stigmatized the vioos of tho rebellious people.“ “ '' 
is ignorant,” says the monk of Clairvaux, “ of the vanitj 
arrogance of the Romans? a nation nni’sed in sedition 
tractable, and scorning to obey, unless they are too feeb 
resist. When they promise to serve, they aspire to re 
il they swear allegiance, they watch the opportunity o 
volt ; yet they vent their discontent in loud clamors, if 
doors, or your counsels, are shut against them. Dextero 
mischief, they have never learnt the science of doing g 
Odious to earth and heaven, impious to God, seditious an 
themselves, jealous of their neij^bors, inhuman to stranj 
they love no one, by no one are they beloved; and v 

u Quid tftiD iiotum asuuUa qunin proterrln et cerylaoBltas BoniBnorum "> 
luBueta pad, tumultm asauetn, aana unmitiB et Inttactabihs UBque adbuc, 
cesda, nlQt «nm non valet reBiHlere (do Considerat. 1 iv. c. 2, p. 441). Tlso 
taXaa btoatU, and then begUia again ; Bi, in\lBl teiro et otBlo. nmqne In 
vumue, &e. (p. 443). 
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they wiBh to inspire fear, they live in base and continual ap- 
prehension. They will not submit; they know not how to 
govern ; faithless to thejr superiors, intolerable to their equals, 
ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike impudent in their 
demands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in ex- 
ecution ; adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are 
the familiar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark portrait 
is not colored by the pencil of Christian charity ; ” yet the 
features, however harsh or ugly, express a lively resemblance 
of the Komans of the twelfth century .“ 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared 
among them in a plebeian character ; and the Romans might 
jilead their ignorance of his vicar when he assumed the pomp 
and pride of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the 
crusades, some sparlcs of curiosity and reason were rekindled 
in the Western world : the heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulioian 
sect, was successfully transplanted into the soil of Italy and 
Fiance ; tlie Gnostic visions wero mingled with the simplicity 
of the gospel; and the enemies of the clergy reconciled 
their passions with their eonsoienoe, the desire of freedom 
with the profession of piety.^® The trumpet of Roman lib- 
erty was first sounded by Arnold of Bresoia,®* whose promo- 
tion in the church was confined to the lowest rank, and who 
wore the monastic habit rathor as a garb of poverty than as 
a uniform of obedience. His adversaries could not deny the 
wit and eloquence which they severely felt ; they confess 
with reluctance the specious purity ot his morals ; and his 
errors were recommended to the jiublio by a mixture of im- 
portant and beneficial truths. In bis theological studies, he 
had been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate Abe- 

» As a Boman cituen, Fetrarcb takes laaTd to obaeive, thatBernord, thoneh 
a ealnt, was a man that lie mlglit be provoked bv lesentineut, and poasiblv 
repent ol liu habty passion, (be. (Mitnoues snt la Vie de Fetiarque, tom 1. p. 

) 

11 Baronins, In his index to the xiltb volume ol ble Annals, has found a fair 
and easy excuse, lie makes two beads, of Bomanl Catliolin mH Sahiimalta to 
the former he appliee all the good, to the latter all the evil, that le told of the 
city. 

<1 The hereelee ot the xiith century may he found in Mosheim (Inetltut. Hist, 
Socles, pp. 419-127), who entertains a favorable opinion of Arnold of Breada. 
In the vth volume 1 have deerribed the sect of tlio Faullciana, and followed their 
migration from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 

'Hie original pieturee ol Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho, bishop of 
Frl'ineen (Chron 1 \li c 31, de Geetta Frederic! 1, 1 1. o. 27, 1. ii, o. 21), and In 
the Ilia book of the lugurlnue, a poem ol Gunther, who flouriehed A. I>. 1200, In 
the monnatery of Fane near Basil (Fabric, Bibliot. Latin, Med. et IiiilinEe.ffitatlB, 
tom. m, pp 174, 170). The long passage that relates to Arnold le produced by 
GuiUiman (de Bebos Helveticie, I. Ill o. 6> p 10b).* 

* Compare Franks, Arnold von Brescia nnd seine Zelt. Siiulch, ISOS.—M. 

VoL. V.— 80 
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lard,®* 'vvho was likewise involved in the suspicion of her 
but the lover of Eloisn was of a soft and flexible nature ; 
his eeelesiastio judges were edified and disarmed by 
humility of his reiientanoe. From this master, Arnold i 
probably imbibed some metaphysical definitions of the T 
ty, repugnant to the taste of the times : his ideas of bap 
and the euoharist are loosely censured ; but apoliUccd he 
was the source of his fame and misfortunes. He presu 
to quote the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom is nc 
this world: he boldly maintained, that the sword and 
sceptre were intrusted to the civil magistrate ; that temp 
honors and possessions were lawfully vested in secular 
sons ; that the abbots, tho bishops, and the pope him 
must renounce either their state or their salvation ; and 
after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary tithes and 
lations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual lab 
During a short time, the preacher was revered as a patr 
and the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bisl 
was tho first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the fa 
of the people is less pormnnont than the rcsonlmont of 
priest; ami after the heresy of Arnold had been oondem 
by Innocent the Second, “ m the general council of the L 
ran, the magistrates themselves were urged by iirejudicc , 
fear to execute the sentenoe of the church. Italy could 
longer afford a refuge ; and the disciplo of Abelard esca 
beyond the Alps, till he found a safe and liospitablo she 
in Zurich, now the first of tlio Swiss cantons. From a 
man station,®" a royal villa, a chapter of noble virgins, Zui 
had gi'adually increased to a free and flourishing city ; wl 
the appeals of the Milanese were sometimes tried by the 
perial commissaries.” In an age less ripe for reformat 

n The iTlcked wit of Sayle wai amused In composing, with much le^lt} 
leanUnjg, the acticlca of AnsLAUP, Fo<ii.keBi Hbloisk, lii his Dlclionnalie 
tlque. The dlspalo of Ahelaid and St. Bernard, of acholastlo nud positive d 
ttri is well uudetstaod by Mo^eim llnstUut. Hist. Kooles. pp, 41S-lUi)< 

Damnatus ab lllo 

Tisesule, qul numeros vetitum conttneere nostros 

Noinen ab mnocud dadt iandabile vitA. 

Ws may applaud the dexterity and oorroatnesa of Idgurlnua, who turns th 
poetical name of Innocent IL Into a compliment. 

^ A Roman Ineoripllon of Statio Turfaenais haa been found at Zurich (L 
-rllle, Notice de 1‘aneienne Oatd, pp. 842-C44) , but it is without sul&oleiit war 
that the cltv and canton have usurped, and even monopollaed, the nami 
Tieurum and PaEua Tteurinus. 

* OnilltmaiuauRenns Helveacis, 1. Hi. c. B, p.wai raospitulatea the doni 
(A. D. SS3) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to ins daughter the abbess Hild 
aiB, Curtlia nostiam Turegum in ducath Alamaiiiilo) In page Duigaugsnsl, 
villages, woods, meadows, waters, slaves, ohurohes. Sea . : a noble gUC. Ob 
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the precursor of Zningliiis was heard with applause : a brave 
and simple people imbibed, and long retained, the color of 
his opinions ; and hia art, or merit, seduced the bishop of 
Constance, and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his 
sake, the interest of their master and their order. Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fieroe exhortations of St. 
Bernard : * and the enemy of the church was driven by 
persecution to the desperate measure of erecting his standard 
in Rome itself, m the face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion : 
he was protected, and perhaps had been invited, by the noble.s 
and people ; and in the service of freedom, his eloquence 
thundered over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis- 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the motives of 
gospel, .and of classic, enthusiasm, he admonished tlie Ro- 
mans how strangely their patience and the vices of the clergy 
had degenerated from the primitive times of the church and 
the city. lie exhorted them to assert the inalienable rights 
of men and Ohrisliaiis ; to restore the laws and magistrates of 
the repnblio ; to respect the name of the emperor 5 but to con- 
fine their shepherd to the spiritual government of his flook.“ 
Nor could his spiritual goveraniont escape tlie oonsure and 
control of the reformer ; and the inferior clergy were taught 
by his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had usurped a 
despotic command over tlie twenty-eight religions or parishes 
of Rome.®' The revolution was not accoinplishod without 
r.a]hne and violence, the effusion of blood and the demolition 
of houses : the victorious faction was enriched with the spoils 
of the clergy and the adverae nobles. Arnold of Brescia 
enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission : his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the 

tbe Bald gave tlie jue monetiB, tlie dtj wna walled under Otbo 1., and Uie line cd 
tlie liiBliop of Brlsiugen, 

Nolula Turegum multamni copin rerum. 

Is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Znnch 

Bernard, Epistol. cvev. ucovi. tom. i pp. 18T-190 Amidst his Invectives ha 
drops a pieoloiis acknowledgment, qui, utuiam qnam saiiie psset dortniiie quain 
distiictffl eat sitie. lie owns that Alnold would be a valuable acquisltlou for the 
church. 

He advised the Homans, 

Consihis aimlsque sua modersmlna summa 
Arblti to ti i< tai e buo nil juris In hlo re 
Foiitihol s'liiimo, modicum lonoi^dere regl 
Suadebat populo. Sic liusa stultiis ulrkque 
MajesUte, leiim geiimue ae teieint aiilm 
Kor IS the poetry of Gunther diHeient fiom the piose of Otbo 

-o See Baronius (.1. D, 11 (8, Ho J8, 39) fiom the Vatican MSS. Ha loudly eon- 
demns Arnold (A, ]}. 1111, Ko 3) as the father of the political heretlos, whuso 
Induence then hurt him lii Fiauce. 
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Second and Anastasius the Fourth, cither trembled in 
Vatican, or wandered as exiles in Iho adjacent cities. T 
were succeeded by a more visjorous and fortunate pen 
Adi-ian the Fourth, the only Englishmap who lias ascen 
the throne of St. Peter ; and whoso merit emerged from 
mean condition of a monk, and almost a beggar, in the moi 
tery of St. Albans. On the first ])rovocation, of a card 
killed or wounded in the streets, ho cast an interdict on 
guilty people : and from Christmas to Easter, Romo was 
pi'ived of the real or imaginary comfoi’t of roligious worsl 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince : they suhi 
ted with gi’iof and terror to the censures of their spirit 
father ; their guilt was expiated by penance, and the ban 
ment of the seditious preacher was the price of thoir ahst 
tion. But the revenge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and 
approaching coronation of Prederio Barbarossa was fatal 
the hold reformer who had offended, thoneli not in an cq 
doeroo, the heads of the church and state. In their intorvi 
at Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the furic 
iingovernahle spirit of the Romans ; the insults, tho injur 
the fears, to which his person and his clergy wore oonti 
ally .exposed 5 and the pernicious tendency of tho heresy 
Arnold, which must sunvei’t the principles of civil, as m 
as ecolosiastioal, subordination. Frederic was convinced 
these arguments, or tompted hy the desire of the Impei 
crown : m the balance 01 ambition, tho innocence or life 
an individual is of small account ; and their common cnei 
was saorifiocd to a moment of political concord. After 
retreat from Rome, Arnold had been protected by the i 
counts of Campania, from whom he was extorted hy tho pt. 
or of Coasar : the pracfoct of the city pronounced his sonteni 
the martyr of freedom was hmnt alive in the presence 0 
careless and ungrateful people ; and his ashes were oast ii 
the Tiber, lest tho heretics should collect and worship 1 
relics of their master.'*' The clergy triumphed in his deat 
with his ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory still liv 
in. the minds of the Romans. Prom bis sobool they h 
probably derived a new article of faith, that the metropc 
of the Catholio church is exempt from the penalties 01 < 


MTheBngUATeBdeTma; consult tho Bioginphla Bnlimnloa. ADmXH I 
but 007 own writecs liavo aod^d nothing to '^e fame oi merits of their oomil 
man. 
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communication and interdict. Their bishops might argue, 
that the supreme jiirisdiotion, which they exercised over kings 
and nations, more especially embraced the city and diocese 
of the prhioe of tho apostles. But they weached to the 
winds, and the same principle that weakened the effect, must 
temper the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

, The love of ancient freedom has encom-aged a belief that 
as early as the tenth century, in their first struggles against 
the Saxon Othos, the commonwealth was vindicated and 
restored by the senate and people of Rome; that two consuls 
were annually elected among the nobles, and that ten or 
twelve plebeian magistrates revived the name and oflBce of 
the tribunes of the commons.™ But this venerable structure 
disappeai's before the light of criticism. In the darkness of 
the middle ages, the appellations of senators, of consuls, of 
the sons of consuls, may sometimes be discovered.® They 
were bestowed by the emperora, or assumed by the most 
powerful citizens, to denote tlieir rank, their honors,™ and 
perhaps the claim of a pure and ^mtrician descent; but they 
float on the surface, without a serie.s or a substance, the 
titles of men, not the orders of government; “ and it is only 
from the year of Christ one thousand one hundred and forty- 
four tliat the establishment of the senate is dated, as a glo- 
rious {era, in the acts of the city. A new oonslitiitioii was 
hastily framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm ; 
nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an anti- 
quary to explain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and 


M Ducansa (Gloss. LatlnltHtls IHedta et; Inflms Djsoarchokrs. tom 
11. p. 72G) giTBS me aqnotatlon from Blomlue (Der8d.il 1.11.); Duo consuiea ex 
uoDilliate quotaniiw nebaiit, qul ad vetu‘»tum consaJum exemplar aumm* rerum 
pracssont. And in Siuouius (de Regno Italia, 1. vl. 0pp. tom. ii. p, 400) I load of 
the oottsule and tribunes of the xth century. Both filondus, and even Slgomus, 
too freely copied the claealo method of supplying fiom reaaou or fancy the oelu 

•1 Lx the panegyric of ’Berengarius (Muratorl, Script. Her. Ital. tom. il. P. 1. p* 
40B) a Roman is mentioned as consnlla netue In &e bemining of tlie xm century. 
Muratorl (Dissert, v.) dlsoovers, In the years 082 and m, Gratiomis In Del nomine 
consul et dux, Geornus consul et dux j and In 1016, Bomanus, biotber of Gregory 
YlILi proudly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et omnium RoiDauoiura 

late m the xth century, the Greet omperors ponforrod on the duhes of 
Venice, Naples, Amalphi, &o., the title of OtraTos or consuls (See Chron. Sagnr- 
nlni, passim)* and the sucoesBOrs of CJinrlemagne would not abdicate any of 
their pierogative. But In ceuetal the names of consul and senator, which may 
he found among the French and Qennana, signify no more than count n«d Joid 
Ducange, Glossar). The monhlsh writers are often amDitioua of hue 
claa^ie words. 

n Xhe most conatltutlonal form Is n diploma of Otho HI. (A. D. 098), conaoll- 
UiiB seiiattlB nopullgue Kowaiil j but tUa act 1b probably BpurlouB, At UiB cor^ 
nation of HbdH I., A. D. 1014, tho blstorion DiOuoar (apud Muratorl, Btoeit. 
ulll.) desonbeB blm, a Bonotoribifs duodocim vallatum, ijuomm sra ran parM, 
alll prolljcl, mysHoe Incodobaut cum baouUa, Tie senate Is meatlCMd In tba 
pansEvrio of Bsiou^ua Cp- 4lldl< 
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proportions of the ancient moclol. The assembly of a 
of an ar ned, people, will ever speak in lond and wei 
acclamal ions. But the regular distribution of the thirty 
tribes, the nice balance of the wealth and numbers of 
centuri js, the debates of the adverse orators, and the , 
operation of votes and ballots, could not easily be ada 
by a blind multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensib 
the benefits, of legal government. It was proposed by 
nold to revive and discriminate the equestrian order; 
what could be the motive or measure of such distinctio 
The pecuniary qualification of the knights must have ’ 
reduced to the poverty of tlie times : those times no lo 
required their civil functions of judges and farmers of 
revenue ; and their primitive duty, their military servic 
horseback, was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures 
the spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence of the repi 
was useless and unknown : the nations and families of 1 
who lived under the Boman and Barbario laws were ii 
sibly mingled in a common mass ; and some f.aint tradi 
some imperfect fragments, preserved the memory of 
Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their libortj 
Romans might doubtless have restored the appellation 
office of consuls ; had they not disdained a title so pi'c 
ouously adopted in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
tied oil the humble station of the agents of commerce 
foreign land. But the rights of the Iribuiios, the forii 
ble word that arrested the public couiiBeis, suppose or i 
produce a legitimate democracy. The old patricians ^ 
the subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the st 
nor would the enemies of peaoe and order, who insulter 
vicar of Christ, have long respected the unai’mod sam 
of a plebeian magistrate.®® 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which ga 
new existence and rara to Rome, we may observe the 

M In andent 'Roma the equestrian order wns not ranlced with the sena 
people as a Uui d hrauch of the lepublio till the t onbulshi p of Cioero, who a*' 
the merit of the eBtablishinont (Plin. Hist. Natui. xxxiil. 8. Beaufort, li 
Uque Bomaine, totu. i pp, 141-1S5). 

The lepubllcan plan of Arnold of Brosola Is thus stated by Gunther;- 

Quin etlom tlinloa urbiB ToonTare Tetuatoa ; 

Homlue plebeio secernpre nomen eqneatre, 

Jura tnounoiuiu. uinctuin repaiaio sonatumi 
Bt eenio fessas nmtaaque roponere leges. 

IjapBaruiuosie, ot adhiic pendentla muiia 
Iteadere primioTo Oapltolla pnaca nitori. 

But of these lefomationB, some were no more than ideas, others no more 
words. 
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and important events that marked or confirmed her political 
indcpondenee. I. The Capitolina hill, one of her seven 
eminences,*® is about fonr hundred yai-ds in length, and two 
hundred in breadth. A flight of a hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far steeper was the ascent 
before the declivities had been smoothed and the precipices 
filled by the nuns of fallen edifices. From the earliest ages, 
the Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, a fortress in 
war : after the loss of the city, it mamtained a siege against 
the victorious Gauls, and the sanctuary of the empire was oc- 
cupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitelliiis 
and Vespasian.*' The temples of Jupiter and Ins kindred 
deities had crumbled into dust ; their place was supplied by 
monasteries and houses ; and the solid walls, the long and 
shelving porticos, wore decayed or ruined by the lapse of 
time. It was the first act of the Romans, an act of freedom, 
to restore the strength, though not the beauty, of the Capi- 
tol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels ; and as 
often as tliey ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the I'emembrance of their ancestors. II. The 
first Ciesars had been invested with the exoluaive coinage of 
the gold and stiver ; to the senate tliey abandoned the baser 
metal of bronze or copper: "* the emblems and legends wore 
insoribed on a more ample field bytiie genius of flattery; 
and the prince was relieved from the care of celebrating his 
own virtues. The successors of Diocletian despised even 
the fiatteiy of the senate: their roy.al officers at Rome, and 
in the provinces, assumed the sole direction of the mint; 
and the same prerogative w.ns inherited by the Gothic kings 
of Italy, and the long series of the Greek, the French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of eight hun- 
dred years, the Roman senate asserted this honorable and 


« ACtei aiRny dfaputei sronng the enHqnariee of Eorao, it eeenn (idtemilned, 
that the kummit of the CapitoUno hill next Uie rlTer ie strictly tlie Moiis 'larp^ 
ins, the Aix ; ami that on the other sunnnit, the chorcli anil conTOt of Aracoll, 
the barefoot friara of St. rrODcls occupy the temple of Jupiter (Kapdmi, Roma 
Antica, 1. V. C; 

" Smrtilion of Iho'poblo and baser metals between the emperor and sen- 
ate inntt iioweyer. be iidonted. not as opoBitiyo fact, but as tbe probable opin. 
to of to tot totoirieit (tee the Seteuce dee MfSallto of tbe toy Jonbert, 
tom. 11. pp. 208-211, in the improved and scarce edition of the Baron de la baetie). 


Is 1107 vlRoroual; impugned, and the ctneetton of 
nitor revived, with iieiv arguments, bvNiehuhr and 
Dunbeii. ItoiSB Bcisoliieihung, vol. 111. p. 12, et 

Cardwell CTjecture on Ancient Colna, p. 7D, et seq.) abBlgua convincing 
zeosons in suppoil of Uiie opimon.^M. 


• The authority of Nardiiii 
tiio Arx and the Temple of Juj 
his acoomplished follower, hi 
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lucrative privilege 5 which vras tacitly ronoiiiiood by 
popes, from JPascIiul the Second to the establishment of 
residence beyond the Alps. Some of these republican c 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are shown in the 
inets of the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, C 
is depictured holding m his left hand a boolc with th] 
soription : “ The vow op the Eouan senate and peo. 
Rome the capital op the woeld ; ” on the reverse, St 
ter delivering a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap 
gown, with the name and arms of his family impressed 
shield.®* III. With the empire, the prsefect of the city 
declined to a municipal officer ; yet he still exercised in 
last appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and a dr 
sword which he received from the successors of Otho 
the mode of his investiture and the emblem of his f 
tion 3 .“ The dignify was confined to the noble familh 
Rome : the choice of the people was ratified by the p( 
hut a triple oath of fidelity must have often embarrassed 
prffifect 111 the conflict of adverse duties.*^ A servan 
whom they possessed but a third share, was dismissec 
the independent Romans ; in Ins place they elected a p 
cian j but this title, which Cliarlemagno had not disdai 
was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; and, after the 
fervor of rebellion, they coiiseiited without reluotanci 
the restoration of the pvrafeot. About fifty years after 
event, Innocent the Third, the most ambitious, or at 1 
the most fortunate, of tlie pontiffs, delivered the Ron 
and himself from this badge of foreign dominion: he 
vested the prrefect with a banner instead of a sword, 
absolved him from all dependence of oaths or service to 
German emperors.®* In his plaoe an ecolesiastio, a pres 

30 In Lig xxvllth dlgBertntlan on tlie Antlqiiltleg of Italy (tom. it, pp, 6E9 
Muratorl exhlbllo a eerlge of Ilia geiiatoxian oolng, wlilrli bore tlia obSLUre n 
of J^riuxti, r*rovlalni, Paparlni, During this period, all the p 

without excepting Boniface Vlll., abstained from tba right of coining, v 
wee resumed by hU eucae«bor Benedict XX., and regularly exercised In we i 
of Avignon. 

A German historian, Gerard of Heicbei'speg (In Baluz. Mfscoll. tom. 
64, apud Schmidt, Hist, dea Allemands, tom. Ui. p. 266) thus describes the ci 
tution of Borne in the xlth century : Giandloi a urbis et orbis negotla specta 
BomanampontihQeiaitemquc adBomanum Imperatorem.siv.e lUiua vice 
nrbiB proofectum, qni de sud dlgnltate respielt ubrumqne, vldeUoet domuini 
paiuoultaclthomtniumietdominuniinipexatoremB quo acclpit aum pole 
inslgne, BoUloot gladlum axertnm, 

u The words of a oontemporary writer (Pandnlph. Flsan. In Vit. Fasobs 
pp. 367, 358) describe the oleotlon and oath of the prmfeot In 1118, incoiii 
patilbuB .... looa prefoctorla .... Landes prislectorim .... comltli 
applauBum .... jnraturain populo In ambonem subleTant .... conlh 
aum in urbe pnsfectuin petnnt. 

nijrbls profeotum ad Uglam adeUtatem receplt, et per mantumquo 
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or future cardinal, ■was named by the pope to tho civil sor- 
evument of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been reduced to 
a narrow compass ; and in the days of freedom, the right or 
exercise was derived from the senate and people. IV. After 
the revival of the senate, “ the conscript fathers (if I may 
use the expression) Avere invested with the legislative and 
executive power; but their views seldom reached beyond 
the present day; and that day was most frequently dis- 
turbed by violence and tumult. In its utmost 2denitude, 
the order or assembly consisted of fifty-six senators,^* tho 
most eminent of whom were distinguished by the title of 
counsellors ; they were nominated, perhaps annually, by tho 
people ; and a pvevions choice of their electors, ten persons 
in each region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free and 
permanent constitution. The popes, Avho in this tomiiest 
submitted rather to bend than to break, confirmed by treaty 
the establishment and privileges of the senate, and expected 
from timo, peace, and religion, the restoration of their gov- 
ernment. The motives ofpublio and private interest might 
Bometimes draw from the Bomaiis an occasional and tempo- 
rary sacrifice of their claims ; and they renewed their oath 
of allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, 
the luAvful head of the olmrch and the republic." 

The union and vigor of a public council was dissolved in 
a lawless city ; and the Romans soon adopted a more strong 
and simjjle mode of administration. They condensed the 
name and authority of the senate in a single magistrate, or 
two colleagues ; and as they were changed at the end of a 
year, or of six montlis, the greatness of the trust was com- 
pensated by the shortness of the term. But in this transient 
reign, the senators of Rome indulged their avarice and am- 
bition : their justice was perverted by the interest of their 

donavit de prceiecturg sum pnUlcs Inrestltit, qul usque ad Id tempne JUTanisnto 
ndolitatls linpeiatorl fult oldtgatue et ab eo pnelectura) tenult bonorsm (.Oesta 
tunooeiit. 111. In Muratorl, toni. iii. P. 1. p. 487). 

^ See Otho Fdslng. Cbrou, Til. SI , do Qeet. Prederlo. I., 1. 1. o. 27. 

« Our countiTiuan, Kogor Horeden, speaks of the single senntOTB, of the 
Capuzzt family, &c., quorum temporibus laelius regebiitur lioma quam uuno (A. 
n. 1191) eat tempoilboa 1 t 1, eenatorum (Ducange, QlohS. toro. t 1. p. 191, Sbka- 
lOBBS). 

Muratorl (dissert., xlll. tom. 111. pp. 786-7B8) lias published an oilglnal treaty: 
Coiioordla Inter D, notitrum papam Clementem 111. et seimtores populi Itoinaul 
auper regallbus at allli. dlgnitatlbue urbis, &o., anno 44° sonatas. The senate 
speaks, and speaks with autliorlty: Keddimus ad priesens .... babablinus , . 
, . dabitls presbetria .... lurablmue paeem ettidolltatem, &a, Achartulada 
ileuemeutlB Tuscuiaul, dated In the 4Ttli year of the sauio mra, and oanftrmad 
deoreto amplleslml ordlnls senatae. aoclamatlone F. B. piibllce Capltollo consist* 
entls. It Is tilers we find the dllleronpe of seimtores conslllarli and sliapio S4U>> 
tOiB (Mui'utoil, dissert, zlii. tuai, tli. pp. 787-789). 
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fiiiiiily and faction ; and as tliey punished only tlieiv en 
they were ohoyed only by their adherents. Anarc 
longer tempered by the pastoral care of thoir bishop, a 
ished the Romans that they Avore incapable of goy 
themselves ; and they sought abroad those blessings 
they -were hopeless of finding at home. In tho sam 
and from the same motives, most of the Italian Tej 
were promised to embrace a measure, wbich, ho 
strange it may seem, -was adapted to their situatio 
productive of the most salntary effects.*® They chi 
some foreign but friendly city, an impartial magistr 
noble birth and unblemished character, a soldier and a i 
man, recommended by the voice of fame and his coun 
whom they delegated for a time the 8upi*eme administ 
of peace and war. The compact between the goveme 
the governed was eealed wtn oaths and subscriptions 
the auration of his power, the measure of liis stipon 
nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
pulous precision. Tliey swoi-e to obey him as their 1 
superior : he pledged his faith to unite the Indiffcrcnw 
a stx'.arger with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, f( 
six knights and civilians, his assessors in arms and 31 
attended the Podesta,” who maintained at his own e.x 
a decent retinue of sci-vants and horses : his wife, hii 
Ids brother, ivho might bias the affections of the judge 
left beliiiid: during the exercise of his ofileo he was no 
milted to purchase land, to contract an alliance, or oi 
accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor coi 
honorably depart till he had satisfied tho coraplaiiita 
might be urged against his governmont. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteonlli cm 
that the Romans called from Bologna the senator Bi 
leone,*® whose fame and merit have been rescued from 


« Muratoil (dlBBert, xlr. tom, It. pp. 61-92) lias folly explained Hila i 
govdrunient; and the Occuhn Paitcmltg, which he baa mveii at thee 
or aermon on the duUoa of thobs fore\£pi iDa^bbrntoB. 

In the Latin writerSi Ht leaat of the eilver a^, the title of Potea 
traiiafecied from the offl-co to the maglatrate > 


Hnjufl qui tiahltar prseteiitaiiQ annieTe mayla ; 

An iTldenarum Gahioiumque ease Poieitas* 

JuTOiials SatiT. X, 9 


« See the life and death of Branraleone. in the Hlsboila Mador of M 
PP. 1 11, 767, 792. 797, 799, glfl, 82», 83,<, 8S9. MO. Tho miilUtudo of p 
and BuitoTB ooniieetea Home and St. Albans, <ind the resentment of the J 
olacg 7 prompted them to lejoloe whenever Uie popes were humbled a 
pieBsed. 
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ion by the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety for 
his reputation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the task, 
had engaged him to refuse the honor of their choice : the 
statutes of Rome were suspended, and his office prolonged 
to the term of three jears. By the guilty and licentious he 
■was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he was suspected as 
partial, but the friends of peace and order applauded the 
firm and upright magistrate by whom those blessings were 
restored. No criminals were so ])Owerful as to brave, so ob- 
Bcuie as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his sentence 
two nobles of the Aniiibaldi family were executed on a gib- 
bet; and he inexorably demolished, in the city and neighbor- 
hood, one hundred and forty towers, the strong shelters of 
rajiine and mischief. The bishop, as a sirajile bishop, was 
compelled to reside in his diocese ; and the standard of 
Briinoaleone was displayed in the field with terror and effect. 
Ilia hervices -woro repaid by the ingratitude of a people un- 
worthy of the happiness which they enjoyed. By the public 
robbers, ivhom he had provoked for their sake, the Romans 
were excited to depose and imprison their benefactor; nor 
would his life have been spared, if Bologna bad not pos- 
sessed a pledge for his safety. Before ms departure, the 
prudent senator had required the exchange of thirty hostages 
oi the noblest families of Rome : on the news of his danger, 
and at the prayer of his wife, they uere more strictly 
guarded ; and Bologna, in the cause of honor, sustained the 
thunders of a papal interdict. This generous resistance 
allowed the Romans to compare the present with the past ; 
and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. The 
remainder of his government was firm and fortunate ; and 
as soon as envy was appeased by death, his head, enclosed 
in a precious vase, was deposited ou a lofty column of 
marble." 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in 
Italy a more effectual choice : instead of a private citizen, to 
whom they yielded a voluntaiy and precarious obedience, 
the Romans elected for their senator some prince of inde- 
pendent power, who could defend them from their enemies 

« Matthaw Paris thus suds his account. Caput voio Ipslus Biancaleoiils In 
xasc pieUoso supet luarmoresm colnmnaTn rolloi atnm, In slgnuni sul xaloiis et 
piohitatls, quasi leliqulas, saparstitioss inmis si poinpose sustiilsruiit. Fnerat 
enim aupeihoimn potentum et nialefautoinm uibis mnllens pt exstirpator, st 
pnpuli piolector et defeiiBor. reilt itie et justiti'e innlalor ot amator (p. 810). A 
miigrapliei of Inuuosnt IV (ITuratori, Suipt. tom. m. P. 1. pp. 691, 691) diawa a 
less favoiabla poxtialt of this Glubeliue senator. 
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and themselves. Charles of Anjou and Provence, the 
ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, accepted 
same time tlie kingdom of Nai)les from the pope, si 
office of senatoi’ from the Roman people,®'’ As lie ] 
through the oit}', in his road to victory, he receiver 
oath t of allegiance, lodged in tlio Lateran palace 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of his de 
character. Yet oven Charles was expo.sed to the incom 
of the people, who saluted with the same acclainatio 
passage of his rival, the unfortunate Convadin ; and a j 
fill avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the 
and jealousy of the popes. The aliaolute term of h 
was superseded by a renewal every third year ; and t 
mity of Nicholas the Third obliged the Sicilian king 
dicate the government of Rome. In his bull, a perj 
law, the imjierious pontiff asserts the truth, validity, ai 
of the donation of Constantine, not less essential to the 
of the city than to the independence of the church ; 
lishcs the annual election of the senator ; and formall 
qualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and persons of a 
ineiit and conspicuous rank.®^ This prohibitory claus 
repealed in his own behalf by Martin the Pourtb 
humbly solicited the suffrage or the Romans. In the 
ence, and by the authority, ot the people, two clectoii 
f erred, not on the pope, but on the noble and faithful M 
the dignity of senator, and tho supreme administrati 
the republic, ®’’ to hold during Ms natural life, audio exi 
at pleasure by liiniself or Ms deputies. About fifty 
afterwards, the same title was gr.anted to the emperor I 
of Bavaria ; and the liberty of Rome was acknowledge 
her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office ii 
government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of 
oia had inflamed their minds against the church, thi 
mans artfully labored to conciliate the favor of the em 
and to recommend their merit and services in the can 

*> Tho election of Charloe of Anjou to the office of peipotual eeiiator ol 
Is menUoued hj the blstonans In tho vtiith volume ot tiie Collection of Mu 
by Nicholas do Jamsilla (pp. CM), the moiih of Padua (p. 724), Sabas Mai 
tl. ti- 0. 8i p. 808), and Bloordano Malesplni (o. 177, p. 900). 

01 lhehlgh40undlngbuU ol Nicbolaa 111., which founds his temporal 
elgnty on the donation of Constantine, m sUll extant ; and as It has been li 
by Bonlfaco VUl. in tho StJste of the Deoietals, it must be leoelved by flu 
* « ■ * 1®%®*' '’y '^® papists, as a saoied and perpetual law. 

1 am liideoted to Flaiii'y (Ujst, Bcolds. tom. xyiii. p. 306) for an exb 
mis Bomati not, which he has token from the Eooleslastlotd Anuala of Oi 
Bayiialdus, A. D, 1261, No. 14, is. 
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tjsssar. The style of theirambassadorsto Conrad the Third 
and Frederic the First is a mixture of flattery and pride, 
the tradition and the ignorance of their own history.®* Af. 
ter some complaint of his silence and neglect, they exhort 
the former of these princes to pass the Alps, and assume 
from tlieir hands the Imperial crown. “We beseech your 
majesty not to disdain the humility of your sons and vassals, 
not to listen to the accusations of our common enemies ; 
who calumniate the senate as hostile , to your throne, who 
sow the seeds of discord, that they may reap the harvest of 
destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are united in an 
impious league to oppose our liberty and your coronation. 
With the blessing of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto 
defeated their attempts. Of their powerful and factious 
adherents, more especially the Frangipani, we have taken 
bjr assault the houses and turrets : some of these are occu- 
pied by our troops, and some are levelled with the ground. 
The Milvian bridge, which they had broken, is restored and 
fortified for your safe passage ; and your army may enter 
the city without being annoyed from the castle of St. An- 
gelo. All that we have done, and all that we design, is for 
your honor and service, in the loyal hope, thatyou will speedily 
appear in person, to vindicate those rights which have been 
invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity of the empire, 
and to surpass the fame and glory of your predecessors. 
May you fix your re-sidence in Rome, the capital of the 
world ; give law's to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; and 
imitate the example of Constantino and Justinian,®* who, by 
the vigor of the senate and people, obt.ained the sceptre of 
the earth.” “ But these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not cherished by Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were 
fixed on the Holy Land, and who died without visiting 
Romo soon after his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was 
more ambitious of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the 
•successors of Otho acquired such absolute sway over the 

Thoao letters and speofdiee are preaorved by Otho bialiop of Frlslngen (Fab- 
rle. Bibliot. Lat. ot Inflm. tom. v. pp. Iti6» 2n7), porliapa the noblcbt of htS" 
toriaiis : ho was son of Iieopokl, marquis of Austria; his inotheri Agues, was 
daughter of theempeiorHeuiylV.iand ho was half-brother and uncle to Con- 
ladlll. and Frcdoiic I, He has left, In seTeii books, a Chronicle of the Times: 
In two, the Qesta Frodericl I., the last of which Is inserted in the vlth volume of 
Muratori’s historians. 

We desire (said the ignorant Homans) to restore tlie empire in euni statum, 
quo fult tempore Constantlnl et Justlnianl, qui totum oibem vigore senatlds et 
popnll Homanl suls tenuere manibus. 

A O^o Frislng. de Cestis Frederici 1. 1. 1. o. 28, pp. 662-884, 
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kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by hia occloaitisticnl 
BOcular princes, he gave audience in hia camp at Sutri t 
ambassadors of Rome, who thus addressed him in a 
and florid oration : “ Incline your ear to the queen of ci 
approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the precinc 
Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the clergy, a 
impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. Under 
auspicious influence, may the primitive times be resti 
Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, and reduc 
der her monarchy the insolence of tlio uoi-ld. You an 
ignorant, that, in former ages, by the wisdom of the se 
by the valor and discipline of the equestrian order, sh 
tended her victorious aims to the East and West, be. 
the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. By our sh 
the absence of our princes, the noble in'^titution of the sc 
has sunk in oblivion ; and witli our jinidonce, orfr stre 
has likewise decreased. We huA e revived the senate, 
the ecpiestriau order : the counaoh of the one, the ,nrn 
the other, will be devoted to your person and the servi 
the empire. Do you not hear the hingitage of the Rc 
matron ? You tvere a guest, I liiive adopted you as a 
zen; a Transalpine stranger, I hnvo olecled you for my 
orcign ; “ and given you myself, and all that is mine. 
first and most sacred duty is to swear and subscribe, 
you will shed your blood for the republic; th.at yon 
maintain in peace and justice the laws of the city anc 
charters of your predecessors ; and that you will rei 
with five thousand pounds of silver the faithful sen! 
who shall proclaim your titles in the Capitol. Witl 
name, assume the character, of Augustus.” The flowe 
Latin rlietovio were not yet exhausted : but Frederic, h 
tient of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high 
of royalty and conquest. “Famous indeed have beer 
fortitude and wisdom of the ancient Romans; but 
speccli is not seasoned with wisdom, and I could wish 
fortitude ivera conspicuous in your actions. Like all 
lunary things, Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time 
fortune. Your noblest families were translated to the 1 
to the royal city of Constantine ; and the remains of 
stren^h and freedom have long since been exhausted bj 
Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding 
ancient glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate, the s 

“ HoBpe»«tBB,<aT6mrecl. AdTSsa lul»1a ex TxanaalicmlR partibus ; pn» 
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o£ the knights, the discipline of the camp, the valor of thd 
Jcgions ? you will find them in the German republic. It ik 
not empire, naked and alone, the ornaments and virtues of 
empire have lUrewise migrated beyond the Alps to.a more 
deserving people : they will be employed in your defence, 
but they claim your obedience. You pretend that myself 
or my predecessors have been invited by the Romans : you 
.mistake the word; they were not invited, they were im* 
plored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants, the city was 
rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in 
our country ; and their dominion was the price of your de- 
liverance. tinder that dominion your ancestors lived and 
died. I claim by the right of inheritance and possession, 
and who shall dare to extort you from my hands ? Is the 
hand of the Franks “ and Germans enfeebled by age ? Am 
I vanquished ? Am I a captive ? Am I not encompassed 
with the banners of a potent and invincible army? You 
impose conditions on your master; you require oaths: if 
the conditions are just, an oath is superfluous ; if unjust, it 
is criminal. Can you doubt my equity? It is extended to 
the meanest of my subjects. Will not my sword be un- 
sheathed in the deienoe of the Capitol? By that sword the 
northern kingdom of Denmark has been restored to the Ro- 
man empire. You prescribe the measure and the objects of 
my bounty, which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 
<A11 will be given to patient merit ; aU will be denied to rude 
miportunity.” ™ Heitber the emperor nor the senate could 
maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. 
United with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, Fred- 
' eric continued his march to the Vatican ; his coronation was 
disturbed by a sally from the Capitol _; and if the numbers 
and valor oi the Gormans prevailed in the bloody conflict, 
he could not safely encamp in the presence of a city of 
which he styled liirnsolf the sovereign. ^ About twelve years 
afterwards, be besieged Rome, to se.al an anti-pope in the 
chair of St. Peter ; and twelve Pisan galleys wore intro- 


VT Bon cessit nobis nndaxn Impsilnni, ylrtute sim smictum ysnit, omnxaBnta 
BUB secum tiaxlt. Benea iioa bunt oiniBnlud tui, S.e CUero or Livy would not 
have isieetod tbuBQ linages, the elociuuiioe ol a JSaibiuldiiboiu and educated in 
tlia Heioyuian forest. 

H Oibo ot Fnslngen, wbo surely nndeistood the language of the court and 
diet of Qerinai^, speaks ot tho Flanks in tbs xiith ceiuuiy as the reigning na- 
tion (Fiooeiee Fianci, eiiuitee Fiaiiol, manns Fiancoium) . he adds, liovresei, the 
epithet ot Teutomou . . , 

Otho Filsing. de Geetls Frederloi 1,3 ii. c, 22. iip 720-VS3. Thoeo original 
and authentic aete I have tran Uted and abiidgad with freedom, yet with 
hdelity. 
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dttced into the Tiber : but the senate and peo]ile were e 
by the arts of negotiation and the progress of disease 
did Frederic or his suooessoi’s reiterate the liostilo atti 
Their laborious reigns were exercised by the popes, tin 
sadcs, and the independence of Lombardy and Germ 
they courted the alliance of the Romans ; and Frederi 
Second offered in the Capitol the great standard, the C 
eio, of Milan.*® After the extinction of the house of Sw 
they were banished beyond the Alps : and their last c 
ations betrayed the impotence and poverty of the Ten 
Caasara.® 

Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire extended 
the Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to the G 
pian hills, a fanciful historian amused the Romans 
the picture of their infant wars. “ There was a time,” 
Florus, “ when Tibur and Preeneste, our summer reti 
were the objects of hostile vows in the Capitol, whei 
dreaded the shades of the Ai-ician groves, when wo < 
triumph without a blush over the nameless villages o 
Sabines and Latins, and oven Corioli could afford a titl' 
unworthy of a victorious general.” The pride of his 
temporaries was gratified by the contrast of the past an 

f iresent: they would have been humbled by the prospe 
utnrity; by the prediction, that after a thousand y 
Rome, despoEed of empire and contracted to her prim 
limits, would renew the same hostilities, on the same gr 
which was then decorated with her villas and gardens, 
adjacent territory on either side of the Tiber was al 
claimed, and sometimes possessed, as the patrimony c 

w From UiQ CliTOiilcles oC Itlcobolflo aud Francis Plptn, M’uratorl (c 
xxvl, tom. ii. p. 402) Las transcrlbod tills oiuious fact with tlio doggerel 
that accompanied the gift \ — 

Ato doons orhis, are 1 yictus tibi dostlnor, are t 
Ourrus ab Aiigusto Frederico Opnare jiislo, 

Vte Hediolannm ! jam sentis spemore vanum 
Imperil Tlree, proprlas tibl tollere 'rlres. 

Ergo tniimphorum iirbs potrs memor esse prlomm 
Quos tibi nuttebant reges qul bella gerebant. 

ITe el dee tacere (I now nse the Italinn Plssertatloiis* tom. 1. p. 444) cl 
anno HOT, upa oopin desso Oaroocio in marmo dlanei Igiioto si scoprl, nel 
dogUo, presso alle carcere di quel luogo. dove Slsto Yri* avea Jalto xItloIu 
S tava esso posto sopra qnatro colonne di marmo flno eolla sequente Insor 
dto. s to the same purnose as the old ixisoriptlon. 

^ The decline of tlie Imperial arms and authoi Itv in Italy Is related w 
partial loaming In the Annals of Mnratorl (tom. x. xl. xll.) ; and the read 
compare hie lULTiatlve wlihthe IllatoiTes dosAUeinandfl (tora,iti,ivO hy Sc 
who has deserved the esteem of Ids countrymen. 

X iJ* Tibur nunc snhurbaiuim, et net! via PrflPiieste dellclre, nnneupatis li 
toiio votia petobantnr. The whole pnseage of Flonis (1. i. c. 11) may be ref 
pleasure, and has deserved the praise of a men of genius (CESuvres dc 
tesquiea, tom. lii. pp. 634, 635, q,uarto edition). 
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peter : but the barons asaume«l a lawless independence, and 
the cities too faithfully cojiied the revolt and discord of the 
metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Ronnans incessantly labored to reduce or destroy the eon- 
tumaoions vassals of the church and senate ; and if their 
headstrong and selfish ambition was moderated by the pope, 
he often encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his spii itual 
arms. Their warfai'e was that of tho first consuls and dicta- 
tors, who were taken from the plough. They assembled in 
arms at the foot of the Capitol ; sallied from the gates, plun- 
dered or burnt the harvests of their neighbors, engaged in tu- 
multuary conflict, and returned home after an expedition of 
fifteen or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious and un- 
skilful: in the use of victory, they indulged the meaner 
pasbions of jealousy and revenge; and instead of ado)ding 
the valor, they, trampled on the misfortunes of their adier- 
saries. The captives, in their shirts, with a rope round their 
necks, solicited their pardon : the fortifications, and even 
tlie buildings, of the rival cities, were demolishecl, and the 
inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent villages. It was 
thus that the seats of the cardinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, 
Albanuin, Tusoulum, Prffineste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were 
successively ovei'throAvn by the fei'ocions hostility of the 
Romans.® Of these," Porto and Ostia, the two keys of thp 
Tiber, are still vacant and desolate : the marshy and un- 
wholesome hanks are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and 
the river is lost to every pimpose of navigation and trade. 
The hills, which afford a shady retirement from the autumnal 
ieat.<i, have again smiled with the blessings of peace ; Fras- 
’ati has arisen near the ruins of Tubculum ; Tihur or Tivoli 
las resumed the honors of a city,® and the nie.aner towns of 
Albano and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the 
•ardinals and princes of Rome. In the work of destruction, 
he ambition of the Romans was often checked and repulsed 
ly the neighboring cities and their allies : in the first siege 
)f Tibur, they were driven from their camp ; and the battles 


Ne A feiltate Bomanornm, slcut fneiant Hostlenaes, Porliieiises, Tinrulan* 
uses, Albanensesi LEiblceiibCB, etimperTUmiUnldeatmeieiitur (brinttliewPnilSy 
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oi Tusovlinm. ® and Vitatbo migld bo compared 
relative state to the memorable iiclcls o£ Thrasyiii< 
Canute. In the first of those petty -wars, thirty tl 
Homans were overthrown by a thousand Gennai 
wliora Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the i 
Tusculum ; and if we number the slain at three, the 
era at two, thousand, wo shall embrace the most ai 
and moderate account. Sixty-eight years afterwai 
marched against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state r 
whole force of the city ; by a rare coalition the 1 
eagle was blended, in the adverse banners, with the 
St. Peter; and the pope’s auxiliaries were commai 
a count of Toulouse and a bishop of Winolicste 
Homans were disooinlitcd with shame and slanghl 
the Bullish prelate must have indulged the vanity 
grim, if ho multiplied their numbers to one hundi 
their loss in the field to thirty, thousand men. I 
policy of the senate and the discipline of the legioi 
restored with the Capitol, the divided condition 
would have offered the fairest opportunity of a secc 
quest. But in arms, the modern Homans wore no 
and in arts, they wore far delow, the common level 
neighboring republics. Nor vyas their warlike spiri 
long continuance : after some irregular sallies, they s 
in the national apathy, in the neglect of military iusti 
and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of foreign 
nai'ies. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetatio 
vineyard of Christ. Under the first Christian pric 
chair of St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the v 
the violence, of a popular election : the sanctuaries i 
were polluted with blood ; and, from the third to the 
century, the church was disti'acted by the mischief 
quent schisms. As long as the final appeal was deti 
by the civil magistrate, these mischiefs were transi 
local : the merits were tried by equity or favor ; nc 
the unsuccessful competitor long disturb the triump 
rival. But after the emperors had been divested 
prerogatives, after a maxim bad been established 1 

» Impart from my usual mothod of quoting only by the date the 
JVIuraton, In oonsideratiou of the oiiUcal balance m which ho has we 
oontemporaiy writers who mention the battle of Tusculum (tom, a: p 
Matthew fans, p. 346. This bishop of Wincliester was Peter 5 
who occupied the sea tbirW-two years (A, D. 1306-1238), and Is descri 
Angllsh Ustorian, as a solmei. and a statesman (pp. 178, 309). 
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vicar of Christ is amenable to no eai’thlj tribunal, each 
vacancy of the holy see mi^ht involve Christendom in con- 
troversy and war. The claims of the cardinals and inferior 
clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and litigious : 
theiroedom of choice was overruled by the tumults of a 
city that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the 
decease of a pope, two factions proceeded in different 
churches to a double elootion : the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of time, the merit of the candidates, 
might balance each other: the most respectable of the 
clergy wore divided ; and the distant princes, who bowed 
before the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the spuri- 
ous, from the legitimate, idol. The emperors weie often 
the authors of the schism, from the political motive of op- 
posing a friendly to a hostile pontiff ; and each of the com- 
petitors was reduced to suffer the insults of his enemies, 
who were not awed by conscience, and to purchase the sup- 
port of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or 
smbition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascer- 
tained by Alo.vauder the TIurd,“ wlio finally abolished tho 
tumultuary votes of tho clergy and people, and defined the 
•ight of election in the sole college of cardinals.'” Tho 
.hreo orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were assinii- 
aled to each other by this important pi nil ego j the paro- 
ihial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank in the hierarchy : 
Jiey wore indifferently oho-sen among tlie nations of Chris- 
.endom ; and the possession of the richest benefices, of tho 
nost important bishoprics, was not incompatible with tlieir 
itle and office. The senatora of the Catliolic church, the 
•oadjntors and leg.stcs of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
n purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed 
i jiroud equality with kings ; and their dignity was enhanced 
ly the smallness of their number, which, till the reign of 
jco the Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-five por- 
ous. By this wise regulation, all doubt and scandal were 
emoved, and tho root of schism was so effectually de- 
troyed, that in a period of six hundred years a double 
hoiee has only once divided the unity of the sacred college. 

Seetloabeim, Instltut. Histoi Biclealnat. pp >101, 103 AlexRiideT bmigeU 
Ad luULily beau tbe victim ol a contested election, and tbedoiibttul meilts of 
mioceiitliad only piepondeiated by Uie weight ot genius and leacnlng wblob St 
leniaid cast into tbe scale (eae bie life and wilUnus). 

Ks The oiigui, titles, iiuporiaiice, diesa, preroilency, &c , ot tbe Boman cai- 
inale are vciy ably discussed by Tliomassin (Ilisclplino do I’Bglise, tom, 1. pp. 
262-1287); bat tbeirpiirpl- is now muih taded Tbe sacied cmlege was laleei] 
}tbo dabiiite number ot seventy-two, to repieeent,undei bis vicar, tbe disviples 
f Cbxlst, 
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But as the concurrence o£ tAvo-thirds of the votes had 
made necessary, the election Avns often delayed hy lli 
vate interest and passions of the cardinals ; and Avhilt 
prolonged their independent reign, the Christian ^ 
was left destitute of a head. A vacancy of almost 
years had preceded the elevation of Gregory the 1 
who resolved to prevent the future abuse ; and hie 
after some opposition, has been consecrated in the 
of the canon law.” Nine days are allowed for the 
quies of the deceased pope, and the arrival of the a 
cardinals; on the tenth, they are imprisoned, each 
one domestic, in a common apartment or conclave^ 
out any 8e23aration of walls or curtains, a small wi 
is reserved for the introduction of necessaries: bn 
door is locked on both sides, and guarded by the n 
trates of the city, to seclude them from all corresponc 
with the world. If the eVcctloD be not conawmmati 
three days, the luxury of their t.T.ble is contracted to a s 
dish at dinner and sujiper ; and after the eighth day, 
are reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, Avater, and 
During the vacancy or the holy see, the cardinals are 
hibited from touching the revenues, or assuming, unle 
some rare emergency, the government of the church 
agreements and promises among the electors are forr 
annulled; and their integriW is fortified by their so 
oath and the prayers of the Calholios. Some articles \ 
convenient or superfluous rigor have been gradually reh 
but the principle of confinement is vigorous and er 
they ai'e still urged, hy the jicrsonal motlA'CS of health 
freedom, to acoderate the moment of their dcliA'ei’anoe 
the improvement of ballot or secret votes has Avrappei 
struggles of the conclave in the silky A'cil of charity 
politeness.’® By these institutions the Romans wen 

to See tliebullof Oregary X. approbanto sacro concilloi In tbe Sexte 
Canon Law (1. 1. tit. S, a. 3), a Buppioment to tbe Decretals, wliiob Be 
VllX. promulgated at Borne bi 139Si and addressed to alt tbe unlTorbitles 
rope. 

■1 Tbe genins of Cardinal de Betz had a right to paint a conclave (ot IC 
wbiob be was a spectator and an actor (lUemoires, tom. Iv. pp. IS-DT) ; bat 1 
a loss to appreciate tbe knowledge or auUiority of an anojiynioiis Italian, 
history (Conclavl de’ FouUAcl Bomanl, In 4to. 166T) baa been continued sli 
r^gnof Alexander VII, I'be ecctdeiual form of tbe work fuinlsbes a 
tbongli not an antidote, to ambition. Eiom a labyrbith of Intrigues we e 
to tbe adoration of tbe buccesslul candidate ; but the next page opens w 
funeral. 

n Tbe expressions of Cardinal de Betz are positive and ploturesano 
Tecut tonjouis ensemble avec le m^me respect, et la mSme oivllltd giie 1' 
serve dsns le cabinet dee mis, aveo la mSnie polltesse qu’on avolt dans 1 
de Henri HI., aveo la mdme famlUarlte gne ron volt dans lee colleges ; t 
mime modestie, qni set emarque dans lee uovlclats ; et aveo la meme char 
m^s en appaience, gni pouirolt itie eutre deafibids parf aitement tinis. ' 
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cl.ncled from tlio election of their prince and bishop ; and in 
the fever of wild and procarions libei'ty, they seemed in- 
sensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. The em- 
peror Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great 
Otho. After some negotiation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people were assembled in the square before St. 
Peter’s : the pope of Avignon, John the Twenty-second, was 
deposed : the choice of his successor was riitilied by their 
consent and applause. They frcelv voted for a new law, 
that their bishop should never be absent more than three 
months in the year, and two d.ays’ journey from the city; 
and that if he neglected to return on the third summons, 
the public servant should be degraded and dismissed.’^ But 
Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the 
times ; beyond the precincts of a Gei'man camp, his useless 
phantom was rejected ; the Romans despised their own woi'k- 
inanship ; the antipope implored the mercy of his lawful 
sovereign, and the exclusive right of tlie cardinals was 
more firmly established by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the 
rights of the senate and people would not have been violated 
with impunity. But the liomans forgot, and ivere forgot* 
ten, in the absence of the successors of Gregory the Seventh, 
who did not keep as a divine precept their ordinary resi- 
denco in the city and diocese. The care of that diocese was 
le.ss important than the government of the universal church ; 
nor could the popes delight in a city in which their author- 
ity was always ojiposed, and their person ivas often endan- 
gered. Prom the persecution of the emperors, and the wavs 
of Italy, they escaped beyond tho Alps into the hospitable 
bosom of France j from the tumults of Rome they prudently 
withdrew to live and die in the more tranquil stations of 
Anagiii, Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When 
tho flock was offended or impoverished by the absence of 
the she|diord, they were recalled by a stern admonition, 
that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obscure village, 

Klobleali par biculo (aaya John Vlllaiii) aanatorl di Koma, a fiS del poiwlo, 
at oanilani do* e ouiisoli (eaiiwlt ’} ct 13 biioiia liuoniiiil, into |>er Haiia. Ulii 


tempo. ary. and hovrmualio’driiaiyaiulpormaneut. Yet It la faintly illuBtrated 
by tile aiu'ieiit statutea of Roma. 

Vlllnnl (1. X. a. 6ft-Tl. In Mumtoil, Script, tom. .xlii. pp. Cll-BIB) relatos this 
law. and the whole tranaaetlou, with muen lose aldioirencc than tlia priidont 
Blura'-orl, Anyono ooiiveiaunt with the darker aaea inn*»t have ohacrved how 
nnicb tho aenae (I moan the nonaaiiae) of anpar-tltlon la llnutuatliii; aiidliicoii- 

Blateiit. 

In tho ftrat volume of the Popwi of Avignon, aea the second original Ufo 
of .loJm XXII. pp. 1 1'.'-l r., the confeesioii of the antipope, pp. US-lSS, and tha 
laborious iiotea of Bnluxo, pp. 711, 713. 
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"but in the capital ot the world ; by a ferocious r 
that tlie Roraaiia would niareh in ams to destroy tli 
and people that should dare to afford them a retreat, 
returned with timorous obedience ; and were salutt 
the account of a heavy debt, of all the losses whicj 
desertion had occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the 
provisions, and the various expenses of servants and 
gers who attended the court.’® After a short intei 
peace, and perhaps of authority, they were again ba 
by new tumults, and again summoned by the imperi 
respectful invitation of the senate. In these occ. 
retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were i 
long, or far, distant from the metropolis ; but in the beg 
of the fourteenth century the apostolic throne was 
ported, as it might seem forever, from the Tiber 
Illidne; and the cause of the transmigi’ation may 
duced from thefiunous contest between Bonif.ice the I 
and the king of France.” The spiritual arms of exec 
mcation and interdict were repulsed by the union of the 
estates, and the privileges of the Gallioan churoli ; hut tin 
was not prepared against the carnal weapons which Phil 
Fair had courage to employ. As the pope resided a 
agni, without the .suspicion of danger, liis palace and ] 
were assaulted by three hundred horse, who had bee 
cretly levied by William of Nogai-et, a French minisle 
SciaiTa Colomia, of a noble but hostile family of I 
The cai'dinals lied ; the inhabitants of Anagni were see 
from their allegiance and gratitude; but the daui 
Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his i 
and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swoi 
the Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was contei 
execute the ordera of his master : by the domestic en 
of Coloima, he was insulted with words and blows ; 
during a confinement of tlirce days his life was threat 
by the hardships which they inflicted on the obsti 

wHomiml anteranon TalonteB hbo Tolentos nltni auam oelwe cupla 
graviralmani, coiitia papora niorero asperunt cinesUonem, axigaiites at w 
tUaima oinnuiqiuBtiUbitirantparajiis aOaBiiUam Camna at jactniaa, vidol 
luwplUiB loeaudi^, In mercluionUa, in neuili, In leddltlbas, in pioylelo 
et m allia inodls InnumeiabiUbas. QumI cum sndlhsot papa, pn»c 
liter Innmnlt, et ae comporioiia mi'mipulatum, &o., Mabt. Fans p. TOT. 
tUe ordinary history ol the popes, their lifo and death, their reBldonoe ai 
uenes, it la suougu to refer to the ecclealsstk.al amuUista, Spoudanu 
Fleuty, 

b Beildee the general bletorinns oJ the ohnroli of Ita^ and ot France, Wi 
Bess a Talaablo treatise composed by a learned friend of Thuaiiiis, vhloh Id 
and bast editors bare pablmhed in the appendix (Histolre parlloullSra du 
mftei end entieBoutfacaVlII. et Philippe le Bel, pat Pierre dn Pais, toi 
P.xl.pp, 81-82). IS- , 
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which they provoked. Their strange delay gave time and 
courage to the adherents of the church, who rescued him ' 
from sacrilegious violence; but his imperious soul was 
wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface expired at Rome in 
a frenzy^ of rage and revenge. Ilis memory is stained with 
the glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor has tho courage 
of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical champion to the 
honors of a saint; a magnanimous sinner (say the chroni- 
cles of the times), who entered like a fox, reigned like a 
lion, and died like a dog. lie was succeeded by Benedict 
the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet he excommu- 
nicated the impious emissaries of Philip, and devoted the 
city and jieople of Ansigni by a tremendous curse, whose 
effects are still visible to the eyes of superstition.’® 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of the 
conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. 
A specious offer was made and accepted, that, in the term 
of forty days, they would elect one of the three candidates 
who should bo named by their opponents. The archbishop 
of Bordeaux, a furious enemy of his king and country, was 
the first on the list; but his ambition was known ; and his 
conscience obeyed tho calls of fortune and the commands 
of a benefactor, who had been informed by a swift messen- 
ger that the choice of a pojio was now in his hands. The 
terms were regulated in a private interview ; and with such 
speed and secrecy was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of Clement the 
Fifth.” The cardinals of both parties were soon astonished 
hy a summons to attend him beyond the Alps ; from whence, 
as they soon discovered, they must never hope to return, 
lie was engaged, by promise and affection, to prefer the 
residence of France ; and after dr.igging his court through 
Poitou and Gascony, and devouring, by his expense, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally reposed at Avig- 
non,* Avhich flourished above seventy years “ the seat of 

n It is dllHcnlt to know wliellier Rabat (tom. iv. pp. 63-57) be In Jest or in earn 
est) wlien be suppases tbnt Anacni still {eels tbe weight of tliib corse, and that 
the cnmflelds, or vlnej ards, or olive-trees, aie auuuallir blasted by natme, the ob- 
sequious handmaid of the popes, 

01 .See, in the Chioulcle of Giovanni vniuil C. vlll. o. 63, 61, 80, in Mnratorl, 
tom, xUl.), the imprisomiient of Bomface VlII., and the election of Clement 
V.i the last of wliieh, like moat aneedotes, is embarrassed with some dlltieuItieB, 

to The orlrinal lives of the elqlit popes of Avignon, Clemont V., John XXll., 
Benedlotxi.. Clement VI., Innocent VI., Uihsii V., Gregoiy XI., and Clement 
VII., are publlsliod by Stephen Baluze (Vitas Pnpprum Avenionensium ; Pails, 
' 1613, 2 vois, in Ito.), witli copious and eiaboiate notes, and a soeond volunio of 
act>. and document i. With tlie trim veal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutly 
Justitles or excuses the charaeteis of Ins countrymen, 

. la 'Xhe exile ol Avlguuu u compared by the Italians with Babylon and tha 
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the Roman pontiff and the metropolis of Christendom 
land, by sea, 1 y the Rhfine, the position of Avignon v 
all sides accessible ; the southern provinces of Fran 
not yield to Italy itself; new palaces arose for the aeoo 
dation of the pope and cardinals ; and the arts of h 
were soon attracted by the treasures of the church. 

Avere already possessed of the adjacent territory, the V 
sin county,* a populous and fertile spot; and the t 
eignty of Avignon was afteriyavds purchased from the ^ 
and distress of Jane, tlie first queen of Naples and oou 
of Provience, for the inadequate price of fourscore thoi 
florins.®” Under the shadow of the French mona 
amidst an obedient people, the popes enjoyed an hono 
and tranquil state, to which they long had been stran, 
but Italy deplored their absence ; and Rome, in sol 
and poverty, might repent ol the ungovernable frei 
which had driven from the Vatioan the successor o 
Peter. Her repentance was tardy and fimitless : aftei 
death of the old members, the sacred college was filled 
French cardinals,”® who beheld Rome and Italy with al 
renoe and contempt, and perpetuated a series of natii 
and even provincial, popes, attached by the most indis 
ble tics to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enrichec 
Italian republics: the asra of their liberty is the i 
flourishing period of population and agriculture, of m 
faeturos and commerce; and their mechanic labors a 
gradually refined into the arts of elegance and genius. 

nnbylonlah captivity. Such furlona metaphors, more suitable to the arc 
FeUareh limn to the judgment of JCumtorl, are gravely lelutedln Balnae's 
ace. The nbbS <]e Sode is dielmotoil bolweeii tlio love of Petrarch and c 
country. Vet he modestly pleads, that iiiauy of tbo local lucoiiyeiiloncos of . 
noil are now rsiiiovud ; and iniuiy of the vtcee against which the poot decl 
had bean imported with the Itoman court by the etrangeis ot Italy (tom, 1 

lu The comtBt Vonalssin was ceded to the popee in 1273 by Philip IIT. Id 
Prance, after he hod inherited the domlnloua of the count of Tonlouae, I 
years before, tire heresy of Count Uaymond had given them a pretence of set 
and tliey derived some obscure claim from the xith century to eoinu lauds 
Ubodanum (Valesll Nocltla HaUiaruiu, pp. 40S, GtO. Louguerue, DesertpUc 
la France, tom. 1. up. 3TG-381). 

If a posacB'tfou ot four centuries were not itself a title, such objeol 
might annul tbo bargain ; but the purchase money must be reCuiuled, forlm 
It was paid. Oivitateui Avanionein emit .... par ejusmodl rendltloneiu p 
nit reuundatea, &o. (llda Vita Clement. VI, In Balue. tom. 1. p. 272. bluia 
Script, toni. 111. P. 11. p, BGB). The only temptation lor Jaue and her second 
hand was ready inouey, and without it they could not have retuined to the Ihi 
of Naples, 

‘1 Clement V. immediataly promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one 1 
Hsb (Vita ivta, p, 63, at Baluz, p. G2^ &e,). In 1331, the pope refused two ca 
datee recommended by the king ot France, quod xx, UarAinales, de guibus 3 
do regno Francis oiiglnem traxlsse noscuntur in memoiato colieiao exiel 
Cniomassln, Dlselplluede P£gUBe, tom. 1, p, 1231). 
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ttiG position of Rome wfis leas favorable, the territory less 
truitful : the character of the inhabitants was debased by 
indolence and elated by pride ; and they fondly conceived 
that the tribute of subjects must forever nourish the metrop- 
olis of the church and empire. This prejudice was en- 
couraged in some degree by the resort of pilgrims to the 
shrines pf the apostles ; and the last legacy of the popes, the 
institution of the holy tbab,®' was not leas beneficial to 
the people than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been ap2)lied to 
the crusades, remained without an object; and the most 
valuable treasure of the church was sequestered above eight 
years from public circulation. A new channel was opened 
by the diligence^ of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled 
the vices of ambition and avarice ; and the popo had suffi- 
cient learning to recollect and re^ive the secnlai' games 
Avhich were celebrated in Rome at the conolnsion of every 
century. To sound without danger the dejith of popular 
oreduhty, a sermon was seasonably pronounced, a report 
was artfully soattcred, some aged witnesses were produced ; 
and on the first of January of the year thirteen hundred, the 
church of St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who de- 
manded the customary indulgence of the holy time. The 
poutifE, who watched and irritated their devout impatience, 
was soon persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of 
their claim ; and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
Catholics who, in the course of that year, and at every simi- 
lar period, should respectfu^ visit the apostolic churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was ^iropac 
gated through Christendom ; and at first from the nearest 
provinces of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms 
of Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged with 
a swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate their sins in a 
journey, however costly or laborious, which was exemiitfrom. 
the perils of military service. All exceptions of rank or 
sex, of ago or infirmity, were forgotten in the common trans- 
port ; and in tlie streets and churches many persons were 
trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. The cal- 
culation of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate ; and 
they have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well 
apprized of the contagion of example : yet we are assured by 

“ Our pnmitivo account ii) from Cardinal James Caletan (Maxima BibUot. 
Patnnni tom. xxv.) ; and T am .it a to^s to rlot(>rminfcl whether the nephew oi 
Boaliace VXUs bo a fool oi a luiavo , tbe uncle is a uncli cloaier cliaracteii 
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a judicious Mstorinn, -who assisted at the ceremony, tin 
Eoine was never replenished with less than two hundre 
thousand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at tw 
millions the total concourse of the year. A trifling ohlatio 
from each individual would accumulate a royal treasure 
and two priests stood night and day, with rakes in thei 
hands, to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold an 
silver that were poured on the altar of St. Paul.“ It ws 
fortunately a season of peace and plenty, and if forage wb 
scarce, if inns and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an ii 
exhaustible supply of bread and wine, of meal and fish, wa 
provided by the policy of Boniface and the venal hospitalit 
of the Romans. From a city without trade or industry, a 
casual riches will speedily evaporate : but the avarice an 
envy of the next generation solicited Clement the Sixth t 
anticipate the distant period of the century. The graoioii 
pontiff complied with their wishes ; afforded Rome this poc 
consolation for his loss ; and justified the change by the nam 
and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee.** His summons wi 
obeyed ; and the number, seal, and liberality of the pilgriir 
did not yield to the primitive festival.^ But they enconi 
tered the triple scourge of wax*, pestilence, and famine 
many wives and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy 
and many strangers were pillaged or murdered by the sa’ 
age Romans, no longer moderated by the presence of the 
bishop,*" To the impatience of the popes wc may ascril 
the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twent; 
five years ; although the second of those terms is commei 
surate with the life of Christ. The profusion of indulgence 
the revolt of the Protestants, and the decline of siiperstitioi 
have much diminished the value of the jubilee ; yet even tl 
nineteenth and last festival was a year of pleasure and prof 
to the Romans ; and a philosophic smile will not distui 
the triumph of the priest or the happiness of the people.®" 


See Jol)n Villftni (I.tIU. c.56) tn the xiith, end the Chronlcon Aatenaej int 
ziti) voUiiue (pp. 101| ]U2) of Muratoii’s CollortloTi, Papa luuumerabilem pet 
eiedem oi'oepit, iiam duo olerici, cum rastrls. &<i. 
two bulls of Bo]iifiL<*e YIIl. and Cleiumit vI. are inserted in tlie C( 
ptffl J^s Canonid (Extioragant. Oomniim. 1. v. tit. lx, c. 1, 2^. 

J rbe sabbaticyeaiB and Jubilees of tiio MoksIc law (Car. Sigon. de Bepubli 
Hebraionim» Opp. tom. Iv. 1. Ul. c. 14, 15, pp. IBI, 1B2), tne Ruspenslou of all ca 
uid iMor, tlie peiiodlcal release of lands, debis. servitude, £rc., may seem aiiol 
idea, but the execution would be impraetienWo In awn/line aepnblic; ami 
enouid be glad to leam. that this ruhvous festlyal was olstsrved hy tho Jewl 
people. 

G*^ronicle of Mattao ViUanl (1. i, e. 56) in the xlvth vol. of Murjito 
M6inoir&» siir la Vie de Pdiarque, tom. iil. pp. T6<80. 

1.1 T "S? subject IB exhausted by hi. CniniSi a Brencli minister at the Hague, 
|U8 JicttceB Hutoclques et Dogmatiques, sux les Juhiles et les Indulgenues ; 
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In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy "was ex^ 
posed to the feudal tyi anny, alike oppressive "to the sovereign 
and the people. The rights of human nature were vindi- 
cated by her nuTnerous republics, who soon extended their 
liberty and dominion from the city to the adjacent country. 
The sword of the nobles was broken ; their slaves were en- 
franchised ; their castles were demolished ; they assumed 
the habits of society and obedience ; their ambition was con- 
fined to municipal honors, and in the proudest aristocracy 
of Venice or Genoa, each patrician was subject to the laws.“ 
But the feeble and disorderly government of Romo was un- 
equal to the task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned 
the authority of the magistrate within and without the walls. 
It was no longer a civil contention between the noblos and 
plebeians for the government of the state : the barons as- 
sorted in arms their peisonal independence; their palaces 
and castles were fortified against a siege ; and Bieir private 
quarrels were maintained by the numbers of their vassals and 
retainera. In origin and affection, they were aliens to their 
country : ® and a genuine Roman, could such have been 
produced, might have renounced tliese haughty strangers, 
who disdained the appellation of citizens, and proudly styled 
themselves the princes, of Rome.®® After a dark scries of 
revolutions, all records of pedigi-eo wore lost ; the distinction 
of siirnaniea was abolished ; the blood of the nations was 
mingled in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Lom- 
bards, the Gi ceks and Franlra, tlie Germans and Normans, 
had obtained the fairest possessions by royal bounty, or the 
prerogative of valor. These examples might he readily pre- 
sumed ; blit the elevation of a Hebrew race to the rank of 
senators and consuls is an event without a pai-allel in the 
long captivity of these miserable exiles.®* In the time of 

Kaye, 1TS1, 3 Tols In 12mo, ; an elaborate and pleasinf; work, had not tbe author 
pieleried the ohaiaoter of a poleniio to that of a philnsopher. 

Muraton (OiBbert, xlvii ) allegca the 4.mialB of Floiente, Fodua, Genoa, &c , 
tbe analo 'y ot the rest, the endeiice of Otho of Fiiaiugeu (de Qest. Tied 1. 1. ih 
«. 13), and the BUbmiselon of the morquu of Este 

4b early 04 tbe year R34. the enineror T,athaiio I found It expedient to Intei- 
TOgate the Uoiiian peiiple, to learn troin each mdiTidual by what national law he 
chose to be gnyeriied (Mm.'tlori, Distiai Cat xxil) 

“ Petraith attniks these loiel)>iier<>, the tyiantt ot Rome, in n ilerinmatiouor 
epiatle, full ot bold truthu and abburd pedantry. in wbleb he applies the matims, 
and ereii pre]inlReB, of the old republic to tbe state of the xivtli ceiitmy IMS- 
moires, tom iii pp n 7 - 1 b'i) 

“ Iho oilgin and udvtutureB of thie Jewit-h family are iiotteed by Pagi (Cnt- 
len, tom iv. p 411, A. D 1124, ho J, 4), who diaws liis infuiinntion trom the 
ChroiioRrnphus UaiiiiitinneonBls, and ATiinlpliub Siifnensib de hclilstnate (in Mn 
ratorl, Si 1 ipt Ital loin iii P i pp UJ-ISf) The f.u.t must In some iloaiee Oa 
true ; yet 1 eonhl n ish that it had been coolly related befoio it waB turueu liAo ft 
reproach agaiust the untlpopo. 
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Leo tha Ninth, a wealthy anti learnocl Jew was converted 
Chriutifinity, and honored at his ba])tisin with the name 
his godfather, the reigning pojje. ^ The zeal and courage 
Peter the son of Leo were signalized in the cause of Grego 
the Seventh, who intrusted his faithful adherent with t 
governraent of Adiian’s mole, the tower of Croscentius, i 
as it is now called, the castle of St. Angelo. Both t 
father and the son iverc the parents of a numerous progen 
their riches, tlie fruits of usury, wore shared with the nobh 
families of the city ; and so extensive was their alliance, tl 
the grandson of the proselyte was exalted by the weight 
his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A m-ajority of t 
clergy and people supported his cause ; ho reigned sevei 
years in tlie Vatican; and it is only the eloquence of { 
Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the Second, th 
has branded Anaoletns with the epithet of aiitipopo. Aft 
his defeat and death, the posterity of Leo is no longer ct 
spicuoiis; and none will he found of the modern nobles o] 
bitious of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not i 
design to eniimernte the Roman families which have fail 
at diHorent periods, or those which are continued in d 
ferent degrees of splendor to the ]>rosont time.™ The o 
consular line of the Jb\Hn(jipani discover their name in t 
geneious act of ireahing or dividing broad in a time 
famine ; and such beuovolence is more truly glorious Ih 
to have enclosed, with their allies the Corsi, a spacio 
quarter of the city in tlie chains of their fortifications ; t 
Savelli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have maintain 
then’ original dignity; the obsolete surname of the Ca^ 
zucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first senators ; t 
Conti preserve the honor, without the estate, of the com 
of Signia ; and the A nnibakU must Imv e been very ignorai 
or very modest, if they had not descended from the Oai’tl 
ginian hero.™ 

0^ Murntnil Lai Klven t-vTO dlaseTtalloTia (xll. iindxIli.)tntLoTiamse,BniDaTi 
and foniiUcs of Italj Some iioblos, who cloiy In Uieii domcatlo fables, iii ly 
oftended wlthbiB dimaiidtompeTatocnUclim, yet anrely soma ouiilos of p 
gold are of nioie value limn luanv pouiuls of base metal 

<"■ The Pnidtiml of St Oeorgo, in bis nootlcal, or ratlier inetrlrnl, Inotoiy of 
eleaUon and coionatioii Ilf Boniraoe VIlI (Huiatorl, Script. Itol tom in P i 
6U,&c.), describes tbe state and families of Bomo at the coronation of Boiuf 
Vin.(A.n.J2!)l!). 


Interen titnlle redimiti aangnlne et aimis 
niusti BBCiue viri Bomaii.ln i-tiipe trabentce 
Noinon in omcritns tanbo virtntls bonoios 
Tntnisrant scse incdios fostnmque oolebsnt 
Auratl lnlgsnlei>tO|;\, snclnnte catorvil. 

Bx ipsib de\ Ota doinus prasblantia ab f/rsA 
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But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes o£ the 
city, I distinguish the rival houses of Colonna and Ubsini, 
•whose private story is an essential part of the annals of mod- 
ern Eome. I. The name and aims of Colonna have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology ; nor have the orators 
and antiquarians overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or the 
columns of Heroules, or the pillar of Christ’s flagellation, or 
the luminous column that guided the Israelites in the desert. 
Their first historical appearance in the year eleven hundred 
and four attests tlie power and antiquity, ■while it explains 
the simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation of 
Cavffi, the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the Sec- 
ond ; but they lawfully held in the Cninpagna of Home the 
hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna ; and tlie latter 
of these towns was probably adorned with some lofty pillar, 
the relic of a villa or temple.*® They likewise possessed one 
moiety of the neighboring city of Tuseulum, a strong pre- 
sumption of their descent from the counts of Tuseulum, 
who in the tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic 
see. According to their own and the public opinion, tlio 
primitive and remote source was derived from the banks of 
the Ehine;*® and the sovereigns of Germany were not 
ashamed of a real or fabulous afiiuity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven hundred years has been 
often illustrated by merit and always by fortune.^" About 

Bpolpgloi, TuUuniqne gerciiB dprolsaluB Blhiia 
Ffttta I'onnnna uodion Sa6f'/nn neiiH ; 

Stcplianldeg neiuor, Cmmtft, proles, 

Fnuoctuanue uibls magnum tine vlilbns noinen, 

<1. U. c. fi, lUO, pp. UT, 648.) 


The ancient etatntes of Borne (1 111. c. 50, pp. 1T4, 1751 SlBtlngiilBh eleven families 
of baTOns, who are obliged to aweai in toiicilio n>niinuiii,l<eloTe the senator, 
that they would not harbor or protect any innlefactois, outlaws, Ac.— a leeble 
security. 

HI It IB pity tbat the Colonna UiemeelveB have not favored the world with a 
complete nnd critieal history of their illustiiouB house, 1 adheie to hlmaton 
(Dissert, xlil, torn. 111. pp. 647, frlS). 

“B Fandnlnh. Plsaii. in Vit Foschal. U.ln Mnratorl, Script. Ttal. tom. 111. P. 1. 
p. 386. The family has still great poB'«“i»ions in the Campasiia of Homs 1 but 
they havo altesated to the BospigUoai Uiis oiigtnsl Bef ol Colonna (Eschluatd, 

pp. 268, 260). 

“ Te longlnqna dedittenns et paBcoa 'RhDnl, 

says Petrarch ; and, in 1417, a diike of OueldeiB and .Tuliere ncknowlodgOB (Len-’ 
lant, Hist, du foncllc de Constniicc, tom. it. p 6701 Ills descent fmm the nnccs- 
tois of Martin Y. lOtho Colonna) : but the royal author of the Memoirs of Braii- 
deiibuig obsorvesi that the sceptre In his arms haa been confounded with tbe col- 
umn. To maintain the Bomaii onghi of Uie Coloiiiia, it w as ingeniously supposed 
(Dlarlo dl Monaldeschl. in the Seiipt. Ital. tom. xii. p 633) tiiat a coiishi ot the 
emperor Nero escaped from the eity and founded Menta in Germany. 

I cannot overlook the Bomnn triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Co> 
lonna, who had commanded the pope's galleys at the naval victory nl Lepanto 
(^usn. Hist, 1. 7, tom. ill. pp. 65, 66. hinict, Oiatlo X, 0pp. tom, 1. pp, 160-190., 
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the end of the thiiteeiilh cenlnry, the most jicwerful hra 
was composed of an uncle and six brothers, all conspiou 
in armn, or in the honors of the church. Of these, P( 
was elected senator of Rome, introduced to the Oajnto 
a triumphant oar, and hailed in some vain acclamations n 
the title of Gsesar ; while John and Stephen were dock 
marquis of Ancona and count of Romagna, by Nicholas 
Fourth, a patron so partial to their family, that he has b 
delineated in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were i 
hollow pillar After his decease, their haughty hohav 
provoked the displeasure of tiie most implaoiiblo of manki 
The two cardinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied 
election of Boniface the Eighth ; and the Colonna woi-e 
pressed for a moment by his temporal and spiritual arms 
Ho proclaimed a crusade against liis personal enemies; tl 
estates were confiscaLod ; Iheh* fortresses on either side 
the Tiber wore besieged by the troops of St. Peter s 
those of the rival nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestr 
or Prsaneste, their principal seat, the ground was marl 
with a ploughshai’e, the emblem of perpetual desolati 
Degraded, banished, pi'osonbed, the six brothers, in disgu 
and danger, wandered over Europe without renoiinoiug 1 
hope of deUvoranoe and revenge. In this double hope, 1 
French court was their surest asylum ; they prompted a 
directed the enterprise of Philip ; and I should praise th 
magnanimity, had they resiiocted the misfortune and conrf 
of the captive tyrant. Ilk civil acts were annulled by 1 
Roman people, who restored the honors and possessions 
the Colonna; and some estimate maybe formed of th 
wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages of o 
hundred thousand gold florins which were gi-anted thi 
against the aocomphees and heirs of the deceased pope, u 
the spiritual censures and disqualiflcations were abolished 
by hiB prudent successors ; and the fortune of the house v 
more firmly established by this transient humoane. T 

“1 Itniatori, AnnaU d'ltaUa, tom. x. pp. 216, 220. 

>•) FetraroU's attncbmeiit to Die Colonna lias authorized the abbo de Sad< 
expatiate on the atate of tba family in the fourteenth oentniy, the pereecntioi 
BonUaoe VIU., the character of Stephen and his eons, tiielr qnairele witb 
Vr-.inl, jto. (MCTolras ear FOtrorque, tom. l. pp, 66-110, H6-148, 174-176, 222-1 
276-280}. Hie crltlolam oftenrootlfles tliehearsny stories of VlUani, and the era 
oC the ISEB diligent moderue. 1 understand the hronoh of Stephen to he noir 
tlnet. 

Alexander □!. had deolored the Colonna irho adhered to the empe 
Fredeilo I, hioapable of holding any eocleslaatical benefice (VlUani, 1. t. o 
and the last staiue of annuel cxcoinmuulcatlon were purilied by Sixtus 
(Vita di Slato V. tom. Ill, p. 418), 'fieaaon, sacrilege, and piosmlptaon are of 
the best titles of ancient nobUlty. 
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■boldness of Sciarra Colonna was signalized in the captivity 
of Boniface, and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the emperor, the pillar 
in their arms was encircled with a royal crown. But the 
first of the family in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, 
whom Petrarch loved and esteemed as a hero superior to 
his own times, and not unworthy of ancient Rome. Perse- 
cution and exile displayed to tho nations his abilities in peace 
and war, in his distress ho was an object, not of pity, but 
of reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked him to avow 
his name and country ; and when he was asked, “ Whore is 
now your forti-ess P” ho laid his hand on his heart, and an- 
swered, “ Here.” He supported with the same virtue the 
return of prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children of Stephen 
Colonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman republic, and 
at the court of Avignon. II. The Ursini migrated from 
Spoleto;“^ the sons of TTrsus, as they are styled in tho 
twelfth century, from some eminent person, who is only 
known as the father of their race. But they were soon dis- 
tinguished among the nobles of Rome by the number and 
hx-avery of their Kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the 
honors of the senate and sacred college, and the elevation 
of two popes, Oelcatin the Third and mcholas the Third, of 
then' name and lineage.™ Their riches may be accused as 
an early abuse of nepotism : the estates of St. Peter wei’e 
alienated in their favor by the liberal Colestin ; ™ and Ni- 
cholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit the alliance of 
monarohs j to found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tus- 

-V &Ule te prozima lalslt, 

Appeuiilnlgeiiffi qua prata Tlreiitia sylrae 
Spoletaiia metuut aimeuta gregesqua pioterrl. 

MonaldescM (tom. zll. Script. Ital. p. IS33) gives IbeTTisinl a Ttencliorlglu, vrUoli 
may be remotely true, 

™ In tbe metrical life of Celestine V. Xjy the Cardinal of St. Qeorge (Muratorl, 
tom. ill. P. 1, p, 813, ^.), we And a luminous, and not Inelegant, passage (1. 1. o. 
3,p,lKI8,&c.)i— “ ' 

.genuit quern nobllls Ursas ( Ursl p 

Progenies, Kam.»ia domua, veterataquemagnla 
Fascibus In clero, pompsaque experta senatAs. 

Bellnrumqne manO grand! sApata parentum 
Cardineos apirpb iiecuon tusUgia dudum 
PapatAs Iteraia teiiens. 

Muratorl (Bisaert. xlil. tom. 111.) observes that tlio first ITtslnl pontificate of 
Celestine III. was unknown ; ho Is Inclined to lead Urn progenies. 

VK j^lll Unl, quondam Cmlestlnl papes nepotes, de bpnlsaacolesiie Bomana 
dltatl Vlt. Imioeeiit 111. lu Jliuaton, Script, tom 111. P. 1 ). The partial piod- 
Igalitv of 1110110108 III is more coiiai>icnoU8 in Vlllaiil and Jluratori. VetUie 
Uralul nould disdain the nephews ot a motlmi pope. 
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oai^, and to invest them willi the perpetual office of senati 
of Rome. All that has been observed of the greatness 
the Colonna will likewise redound to the glory o± the Ursi 
their constant and equal antagonists in the long hevedita 
feud, which distracted above two hundred and fifty yes 
the eoolesiastioal state. The jealousy of preSminence a 
power was the true ground of their quarrel, but as a sj 
cions badge of distinotion, the Colonna embraced the nai 
of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; the Ursini 

H oused the title of Guelphs and the cause of the chuK 
'he eagle and the keys were displayed in their adverse bf 
ners } and the two factions of Italy most furiously rag 
when the origin and nature of the dispute were long sin 
forgotten.'” After the retreat of the popes to Avignon th 
disputed in arms the vacant republic , and the mischiefs 
discord were perpetuated by the wretched compromise 
electing each year two rival senators. By tlieir private he 
tilities the city and country were desolated, and the fluot 
ating balance inclined with their alternate success. B 
none of either family had fallen by the sword,^ till the mo 
renowned oWmpion of the Ursini was sui’prised and sla 
by the younger Stephen Colonna.'"® Ilis triumph is stainc 
with the reproach of violating the truce ; their defeat w. 
basely avenged by the assassination, before the church doo 
of an innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the victoi 
ous Colonna, with an annual colleague, was declared senate 
of Rome during the term of five years. And the mui 
of Petrai'ch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, that tl 
generous youth, the sou of bis venerable hero, would restoj 
Rome and Italy to their pristine glory; that his justic 
would extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and hmr 
who labored to subvert the eternal basis of the marbl 

COLUMIl'.'"* 


iw In mg flfto-flnt Dinaertatton on the Italian Antlqnltlea, Muratorl ezpldi 

HiefaationBOftheQuelijhaniMl OhlbellneB 



Se Sado <tom. 1. Notes, pp. 61-eW ha» applied tixe vith Canzone i 
retiaroh, Spirto Qenitl, &o , to Stephen oolonna, the yomiger 


Oral, Inplgleoni, aquile e eerpt 
Ad una gran manuom colonna 
Banuo noja sorente e & ae danuo. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

CnAHACTEK AlTD COBONATIOIT OT PETKAHCH. — RESTOBATIOS 
OF THE FREEDOM AND GOVEENlfENT OF ROME DY THE 
TRIBUNE EIENZI. 1118 VIRTUES AND VICES, HIS EXPUL- 

SION AND DEATH. — RETURN* OP THE POPES PROM AVIG- 
NON. — GREAT SCHISM OF THE 'WEST. — REUNION OF THE 

LATIN CHURCH. — LAST STRUGGLES OF ROMAN LIBERTY. 

STATUTES OF ROME. — ^FINAL SETTLEMENT OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL STATE. 

In the apprehension o! mocleni times, Petrarch ^ is the 
It.alian songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of his 
Tuscan rhymes, Italy applauds, or ratlier adores, the father 
of her lyric poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repeated by the enthusiasm, or affectation, of amorous sen- 
sibility. Whatever may be the private taste of a stranger, 
his slight and superficial knowledge should humbly acquiesce 
in the judgment of a learned nation ; yet I may hope or 
presume, that the Italians do not compare the tedious uni- 
formity of sonnets and elegies with the subbme composi- 
tions of their ej)ic muse, the original wildness of Dante, the 
regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the 
incomparable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I am still 
less qualified to appreciate : nor am I dee])ly interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy, that her ex- 
istence has been questioned ; ” for a matron so prolific, “ that 

iThe M^molrofl enr la Vie de Frasyois Petrarque (AmsterdaTO. 704. 1767|3 
voIb in 4to }, form a coplouB, original, and entertaining 'nrork, a labor of love, 
composed from Uie accurate study of Petrarch and bid coiitemporailea ; hut the 
hero is too often lost in the general hlstory^ of the age, and the author too often 
laiigulBheBln the nlTectation of pollteiie}-fl and gallantry In the preface to hie 
hrst volume, he enumeiatea and 'weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have 
profosBedlv treated of tlie same subject. 

< Tlie allegorical interpretation prevailed in the zvth century ; hut the wise 
commentators were not agreed whether they should understand by Lauia, 

religion, or virtue, or the oiesBed virgin, or . Sco the prefaces to the 

first and eecond volume. 

* Laure de Kovea, bom about the year 3307. was married In January, 1326, to 
HugueB do Snde, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealouay was not the eifect of 
love Biiice he mauled a second wife within eeven months of her deatht which 
happened the 6th of April, 1346, precisely oue-aud-twenty years after Petrarch 
had eeeu nud loved her. 

VoL. V.— 32 
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she was delivered of eleven legitimate children,^ while h 
amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain of Vauolus 
But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those of his graver cc 
temporaries, his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivolo 
amusement. His Latin works of philosophy, poetry, a 
eloquence, established his serious reputation, which v 
soon diffused from Avignon over France and Italy : 
friends and disciples were multijjlied in every city ; and 
the ponderous volume of his writings * be now abandoned 
a long repose, our gratitude must applaud the man, 
by precept and example revived the spirit and study of 1 
Augustan age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch aspired 
tho poetio crown. The academical honors of the three i 
ulties had introduced .a royal degree of master or doctor 
the art of poetry;'^ and the title of poel-Iaurcate, wli 
custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in the Engl 
court," was first invented hy the Csesars of Germany, 
the musical games of antiquity, a prize was bestowed on 
victor : ® the' belief that Yirgil and Horace had been crow 
in the Capitol infianied the emulation of a Latin bard ; “ i 

< Oorpni crobris natlnbns exbnustnin ’ from ono of thoae la IebuoiI, in 
tenth degree, tlia aboE deSade, the fond and gratoful biographer of Petrs 
nud thlH domehtie motive moet piobably suggested the Idea of bis work 
urged him to Inquire Into eyeiy circnnistanro that could alToct thoblstor] 
ehaiacter of his graudmotboi (see iiartleularly tout, i. pp. 122-133, notes, pp. 
torn. ii. pp. 405-41IO, not. pp. 70-.M). 

• VaueJuse, so faiullmr to out travellem, is dasorlbetl from the 

lugs of Petraieli, and the Inoal knowledge of his blogiaphot (Mdmoiies, t< 
pp, SiO-ani). Tt was, in truth, the retreat of a horinit ; and the modern 
muob mistaken, U they plaoe Laura and a happy lover in the grotto, 

' Of 12S0 pages, in a dose print, at Biisil in the xvitli eentuiy, but wlthni 
date of the year. The ahliO do Sadc eallB aloud for a new edition of Petrf 
LaUn works ; but 1 much doubt whether it would redound to the profit c 
hookaollor, or the aniueement of the pnblle, 

r Consult Selden’s Titles ot Honor, in his works fvol. ill. pp, 4l!7-(0i 
hundred year-, before Petrarch, Bt. Francis recelveil the visit of a poet, q 
Imnsratoref Herat coronatus et exlnde rax rersuum dietiis. 

< From Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often been false and venal 
I much doubt whether any age or court can produce a shnllar estalillshni 
a stipendiary poet, who in every reign, and nt all events. Is hound to ti 
twice a year a measure of praise and verse, such as may he sung In the cl 
and, 1 bellevo, in the preseuce, of tho eoverelgii I speak the more freely, 
best time for abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the prhice is a ii 
Tirtno. and the poet a man of genlua. 

v Isocratespii Fanegyrlco, tom. i. pp. 116, 111, edit Battle. Cantab, 1729)' 
for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and recommending the ■ 

— KAL ra d9\a aivicrra — plf adcov taxovv xai puCTic, d^Aa kal Ahyoiv Kai yeuuiil 

example of the Pniiatheniea wad imitated at Delphi ; hut tho Olympic, game 
Ignorant of a musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyianny ol 
(Sueton. in Nerone, o. 23 ; Philostrot. apiid Casaiibon ad locum ; Dion C 
or Xiphilin, 1, Ixiii. pp. 1082, 1011. Potter's (iieek Antiquities, vol. 1. l 
180). 

“The Capltollne gsmes (oertamau qulnquenale, musuntm, equeatrq, i 
eum) were instituted t^ Domltian (Sneton. e. 4) in the year ot Ohnst 86 (CJe 
de Die Natali, c. 18, p. 100, edit, Havercamp), and were not abolished in t1 
century (Anson)ns de Professoribus Bnrdega), V ) If the crown were gl 
superior merit, the exclusion of Statius (Cap! tolla nostree inflciatalyis, 
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the laurel was endeared to the lover hy a verbal resem- 
blance with the name of his mistress. Tlie value of either 
object was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit ; and 
if the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable,^'* he en- 
joyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poetry. 
His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, since he ap- 
plauds the success of his own labors ; his name was popular; 
his friends were active ; the open or secret opposition of 
envy and prejudice was surmounted by the dexterity of 
patient merit. In the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was 
solicited to accept the oMect of his wishes ; and on the same 
day, m the solitude of vaucluse, he received a similar and 
solemn invitation from the senate of Home and the univer- 
sity of Paris. The learning of a theological school, and the 
ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to bestow 
the ideal though immortal wreath which genius may ob- 
tain from the free applause of the public and of posterity ; 
hut the candidate dismissed this troublesome reflection ; 
and after some moments of complacency and suspense, 
preferred the summons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation “ was performed in the 
Capitol, hy bis friend and patron the supreme magistrate of 
the republic. Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scar- 
let ; six representatives of tlie most illustrious families, in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the pro- 
cession ; in the midst of the princes and nohlcs, the senator, 
count of Anguillara, a kinsman of tlie Colomin, assumed his 
throne ; and at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose. After 
discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows 
for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt before tlie throne, and 
received from the senator a laurel crown, with a more pre- 
cious declaration, “ This is the reward of merit.” The people 
shouted, “ Long life to the Capitol and the poet ! ” A sonnet 
in praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius and 
gratitude; and after the whole procession had visited the 

Hi T. 31) Toay do honor to tho games of the Capitol ; hut the Latin poets who 
hved before Lomlttan were crowned only In the public opinion. 

Petrarch and the senators of Home were imiorant that the laaiel was not 
the Capltolliie. but the Delphic, crown <Plln. Hist Katnr. xv. 39. Hist, (hltlqua 
de la K^publiquo des LeUres. loin. i. pp. lfk(K220, The victors in the Capitol 
were crowned with a garland of oak leaves Olartlali 1. Iv. epigram 64). 

w The pious grandson uf Laura has laboredi and not without aucccssi to 
vindicate her Immaeulato cbaBtlt; against the censures of the grave and the 
siieeis of the piofane <tom. ii. notes pp. 7G-821. 

The whole process of FetrnreU^e coronation is accurately described by the 
abbe de Sade (torn i.pp 42.1<>t35. tom ii. pp. 1«0, noteR< pp 1-13), from his own 
writings, and the Roman diary of Ludovico Motmidcsciil, without mixing tA 
this authentic uoriatlve the more recent fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 
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Vatican, tlie profane wreath was suspendod before the shiin 
of St. Peter. In the act or diploma “ which, was preseute 
to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet-laureate ai 
revived in the Capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hnndve 
years ; and he receives the perpetual privilege of wearinj 
at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuniin 
the poetic habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpretin] 
and composing, in all places whatsoever, and on all subjec 
of literature. The grant was ratified by the authority i 
the senate and people ; and the character of citizen was tl 
recompense of his affection for the Homan name. They di 
him honor, hut they did him justice. In the familiar sociel 
of Cicero and Livy, be had imbibed the ideas of an anciei 
patriot; and Lis ardent fancy kindled every idea to 
sentiment, and every sentiment to a passion. The aspe 
of the seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed the 
lively impressions ; and he loved a country by whose liber 
spirit he had been crowned and adopted. The poverty ai 
debasement of Rome excited the indignation and pity 
her grateful son; he dissembled the faults of his fello' 
citizens ; applauded with partial fondness the last of tlu 
heroes and matrons .• and in the remembrance of the pai 
iu the hopes of the future, was pleased to forget the miseri 
of the present time. Rome was still the lawful mistress 
the world : the pope and the emperor, the bishop and gener 
had abdicated their station by an inglorious retreat to t 
Rhine and the Danube ; but if she could resume her virti 
tlie republic might agaiu vindicate her liberty and dominie 
Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence, “ 1 
trarch, Italy, and Europe, were astonished by a revolnti 
which realized for a moment his most splendid visioi 
The rise and fall of the tribune Rieuzi will occupy the folio 
Ing pages the subject is interesting, the materials i 
rich, and the glance of a patriot bard^' will sometin 


n The original act la printed among me Fleces JustlllcatlTeB In the Mtoe 
int Fttracqv\e,tata. 111. pp. 6U-B3. 

IB To aiid the pioofa of hla enthualaam for Rome, I need only regupat that 
reader would open, hy chance, either Petrarch, or hta French Dlographer, ' 
latter hag deacrihed the poet’a flret visit to Rome (tom. 1. pp. 323-3^. Bn 
the place of much Idle rhetorio and morality, Petraich might have amnaed 
Pteaout and future age with an oilgiual accomit of the city oiid hla coronatlo 


Md uocuinenta In J ohii Hocaemlvia, canon of Llene, a contemporary histo 
Blbllot. Lat. ITed. JSyl, tom. lU. p. 2T3, tom. Iv. p. 86). 

“ The abbe de Sade, who so freely expatiatea on the history of the xlvth i 
tuiy, might treat, as his proper aubjeot, a revoluUou In which the hear 
Batrarch was ao deeply engaged (Mimolxes, tom. 11, pp. 60, 61, 320-417, notea. 
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vivify the copious, but simple, narrative df tlie Florentine,” 
and more especially of the lioman,” historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by me- 
chanics and Jews, the marriage of an innkeejier and a wash- 
erwoman produced the future deliverer of Rome.“ f From 
such parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal education, which 
they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his glory and 
untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, the 
writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Caesar, and Vmerins Max- 
imus, elevated above his equals and contemporaries tho 
genius of the young plebeian : ho perused with indefatigable 
diligence the manuscripts and marbles of antiquity; loved 
to dispenie his knowledge in familiar language: and was 
often provoked to exclaim, “Where are now these Romans ? 
their virtue, their justice, their jiower ? why ivas I not born 
in those happy times ? ” When the republic addressed to 

TO-TS, tarn. ill. pp. S21-S4S, SeC-STS). Not an idea or a jTact In tlis irriUiiga of 
Fetrarch has urobnbly escaped him. 

u Olovannl Viliam, 1. xll. c. 89, 104, InMuratoii, Rerum Ilallcarum Scrlptoiea, 
tom. zlll, pp. 000, OTO, 9K1-08S. 

In lile third volnino of Italian Antlqultlce (pp. 240-S40, Muratorl has lit< 
sected the Fragmeuta Ulstono Komame ab Anno )82T, usque nd Auiuim 18U, In 
the onsinal dialect of Rome or Kaplcs in tlie xivth centuiy. and a hnliii TCrsloii 
lor the neiieat of strangere. It cnnlsiiie Uiu niost pmtiruiai- nnd authentic life 
of Cola (Nicholas) dl ISieuzi ; which hr.d Iieon punted at Rracciimo, 1027, ii. 4tu., 
under the name of Tom uso Fortilioccu, who ie only nientiuiied in this work ns 
huviiig been punibhed hy tlie tilbiuie for forgery, iimiian nature in srarculy 
capable of such suhlline or stupid linpartlBllty : but whosoever la the author of 
these Fragments, ho wrote on the ejiot and at the time, and paints, without 
design or ait, the mannen, of Rome and the character of tho tribune.* 

a> The llist and splendid period of Rlenzl, his tiibniiltlan goTcrmuent, is con- 
tained in tho ZThlUi chapter of tlie Fragments (pp. 3!KI-479), which, m the new 
diTision, forms the lid hook of tho history ui iixzvUi. smaUer chapters or 
Bectinns, 

*1 The reader may ho pleased with a spocimen of the original Idom ; Fo da 
soa inrentiitlna nntriratodi latte do cJoquentia, bone gramatico, megUore let- 
tuorico, BUtorista hrayo. l)eh conio et qnaiito era vcloce leltoiel nioito ueara 
Tito Idvio, Sciioca, etTuIlIo, ct Balcrio Massimo, moito II diletta ’o magnifl- 
centio di Julio Cesara raccontare. Tutta la die se speculaia negl’lnta^l di 
manna loquall lacclo intomo Roma. Non era altri cho easo che sapesso tejero 
li aiitichi pataihi. Tutto eontturo aiitlche vulgatlzzava, quesse hme dl marmo 


* Since tho pjblJcatlon of my ilrst edlllon of Gibbon, some now and roiy 
remaifcahle documents Imve been brou^t to light in a Me of Nicolas Kieiizl, — 
Cola dl Rlonzo und jolno Zelt,— hy Dr. Felix Papoiicordt. The most impoi taut of 
these doenmentn are letters from Rienzi toCTiailes the Fourth, empeior and 
kiiigcf Bohonita, and to the archbishop of Fiague; they enter into tlie whole 
histoiT of bin odTcntiirous career duilng its first period, and throw a strong light 
upon Ids extraordinary cbaiactor. These documents were first illscnrered and 
made use of, to a certain oxlent, hy Pclzel, tlie lilstnrinn of Bohemia. The 
originals have disappeared, but a copy made by Folsol for his own use is now in 
the library of Clouiit Thun at TcM'bcn. Tlicn’ secnie no doubt of their aiitlicn- 
Uclty. Dr. Papencordt lia.. niintcd the whole in his Urkundon, with the excep- 
tion of one long thoologicnl nniicr.— M. 181&. 

f But see mUr. i-hiiciicordt’a work, and In lilencl’e own words, his claim to 
bea'iaetard son of the emperor Henry the Seventh, whose intrigue with his 
mother lUenzl tclatee with a sort of proud elianielessneBB. Compare aecount hy 
the editor of Di. Papenooidt’s work m (Quarterly lioviow, vol, Ixlx,— M. 1845. 
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the throne of Avignon an embasey of the three orders, ll 
spirit and eloquence of Kiouzi recommended him to a plat 
among the thirteen deputies of the commons. The oratt 
had the honor of hai-angiiing Pope Clement the Sixth, nr 
the satisfaction of conveiting with Petrarch, a congeni 
mind : but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace ai 
poverty; and the patriot was reduced to a single garme’ 
and the charity of the hospital.* Prom this misery he w 
relieved by the sense of merit or the smile of favor ; and tl 
employment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipei 
of five gold florins, a more honorable and extensive conne 
tion, and the right of contrasting, both in words and actioi 
his own integi'ity with the vices of the stale. The eloquen 
of Rienzi was prompt and persuasive : the multitude is i 
ways prone to envy and comsure : he was stimulated by t 
loss 01 a brother and the impunity of the assassins ; nor w 
it jiossible to oxciise or exaggerate the public oalamitii 
The blessings of peace and justice, for which civil socle 
has been instituted, were banished from Rome ; the joalo 
citizens, who might have endured every personal or pecunia 
injury, were most deeply wounded in the dishonor of th< 
wives and daughters : ” they wore equally oppressed by t 
arrogance of th o nobles and the comiptioii of th o magistrates 
and the abuse of .arms or of laws was the only ciroumstan 
that distinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents 
the Capitol. These allegorical emblems wore varioui 
repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the strei 
and churches ; and while tlio spectatoi's gazed with curie 
wonder, the bold and ready orator unfolded the meanh 
applied the satire, inflamed their passions, and announcci 
distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The privileges 
Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes and provinc 
was the theme of his public and private discourse ; and 
monument of servitude became in his hands a title a 
incentive of liberty. The decree of the senate, which gram 

^stamente iuterpr^tava. Oh come speeso dlccva. Dove suono quolll hi 
fiOTnam? dove ene loro Bomxna justitia? poleiammo tiovare iii tempo 
quessl flurlano 1 ** 

Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Homans with the easy temper of 
haabauds of Avigaou (^emoirea, tom i. p. 830). 


*S1t J. HobhotiBe pubUshod (In his IlluBtmtinna of CMlde lIaiold)IUexi 
Joyful letter lo the people of Homo, on the apparently favorable terminatio 
tbismiflBion.— K. ISIS. 

t All this Hensl', writing at a Inter period to the archblBhop of Pn 
attributed to the criminal abandonment of his dock by tho supieme poi 
&40 ITrkunde apud Fapenoordt, p. xhy* Quarterly RevieWi p. a66.~bl* 1845. 
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the raost ample prerogatives to the emperor Vespasian, had 
been insoribed on a copper plate still extant in the choir of 
the church o£ St. J ohn Lateran.“® A numerous .assembly ot 
nobles and jdebeians was invited to this political lecture, .and 
a convenient theatre was erected for their reception. The 
notary appeared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, ex- 
])Iained the insorijition by a version and oommentary,** and 
descanted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient glories of 
the senate and people, from whom all legal authority was de- 
rived. The supine ignorance' of the nobles was incapable of 
discerning the serious tendency of such representations: 
they might sometimes chastise with words and blows the 
plebeian reformer ; but ho was often suffered in the Colonna 
palace to amuse the company with his threats and predic- 
tions ; and the modern Brutus “ was conoe.aled under tho 
mask of folly and the character of a buffoon. While they 
indulged their contempt, the restoration of the good estate, 
his favorite expression, was entertained among the people as 
a desirable, a possible, and at length as an approaching, 
event ; and while all had the disposition to applaud, some 
had the courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy,’ or rather a summons, afBxed on the church 
door of St. George, was the first public evidence of his de- 
signs ; a nocturnal assembly of a hundred citizens on Mount 
Aventino, the first step to their execution. After an oath 
of secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspirators tlie 
importance and facility of their enterprise ; that the nobles, 
without union or resources, were strong only in the fear of 
their imaginary strength ; that all power, as well as right, 
was in the hands of the people ; that the revenues of the 

^ The fragmoTits of the Lfse reijifi ms/ ho found in the Tnscrlptiona of Qruter, 
tom. i. p. SHd nt the eud of the Tsatue of Erneati, iritb aome lusmed notes 
of the editor, tom. il. 

** I cannot overlook a stapendone and laughable blunder of Rlenzl. Ube Lex 
regie empowers Vespasian to eulaige the Pomferlnm, a word fanniJar to sver/ 
antiquary. It woe not eo to tlio tnbuoe; bo confounds It with ponianuni, an 
orchard, translates lo Jardlno de Romaoioene Itnlia^ and la copied by the leas 
6XCU8<ibie Iniorruice of the Latin translator (p» 406) nnd the French Uistorian {p. 
33). Bvon the learning of Muratori has sluinheied over the jiabsage. 

*■’ Priori (drum) tamen eiiDihor, juvenis uterque. lonce incenlo qunm cuius 
slmulatiouem Induerat, ut sub boo obtentd libeiator Ule P. li. apenretur ceiUh 
poie suo lllo regibuBi hie tyranuie contemptus ^Opp. p. 6<}b)*« 


attamen qnod—nnne Intuumf miDO hjatiioneoif nuno gravfim, nunc 
elmpUcoiOi nuuo aetutunh nunc tcividum, nuno tlmldum siuiulatorcm, et dis- 
Bimulatorem ad huuo carltativnm llnem, queni dixl, conslitul soplus memet 
Ipsum. 'Wilting to an aiohbishop (of Prague), Bieii/1 alleges sciiptursl ex- 
amples. Saltator cot am aieha David et insanus apparuit comm Rose ; blanda^ 
astute, et tecta Judith oslitlt Holofoisi: ot astute Jacob moitut benedidi 
ITikundSi 1846. 
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apostolical chamber might relieve the public distress 5 ar 
that tlie pope himself would approve their victory over tl 
common enemies of government and freedom. After seen 
ing a faithful band to protect his first declaration, ha pi 
claimed through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on tl 
evening of the following day, all persons sliould assemt 
without arms before the church of St. Angelo, to provii 
for the reSstablishment of the good estate. The whole nig 
was employed in the celebration of thirty masses of the IIo 
Ghost ; and in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in 001 
plete arrnoi*, issued from the church, encompassed by t 
hundred conspirators. The pope’s vicar, the simple hish 
of Orvieto, who had been persuaded to sustain a part in tl 
singular ceremony, marched on his right hand ; and thi 
great standards were homo aloft as the emblems of thi 
design. In the first, the banner of liberty, Rome was seat 
on two lions, with a palm in one hand and a globe in t 
other ; St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in t 
banner of justice; and in the third, St. Peter lield the kt 
of concord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged by the pr 
ence and applau.se of an innumerable crowd, who underslo 
little, and hoped much ; and the procession slowly roll 
forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to the Capitol. I 
triumph was disturbed by some secret emotions which 
labored to suppress : he ascended without opposition, a 
with seeming confidence, tlio citadel of the repubi 
harangued the people from tlie balcony ; and received 
most flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. 1 
nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, beheld in sO 
consternation this strange revolution ; and the moment 1 
been prudently chosen, when the most formidable, Stepl 
Colonna, was absent from the city. On the first rumor, 
returned to his palace, affected to despise this plebe 
tumult, and deolai’ed to the messenger of Rienzi, that at 
leisure he would cast tlie madman from the windows of 
Capitol. The great bell instantly rang an alarm, and 
rapid was the tide, so urgent was the danger, that Coloi 
escaped with precipitation to the suburb of St. Lauren 
from thence, after a moment’s refreshment, he contin 
the same speedy career till he reached in safety his casth 
Palestrina; lamenting his own imprudence, which had 
trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. A g 
eral and peremptory order was issued from the Capito 
all the nobles, that they should peaceably retho to tl 
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estates ; they obeyed ; and their departure secured the tran- 
quillity of the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first 
transports of zeal ; and Rienzi felt the importance of iustifv- 
ing his usurpation by a regular form and a legal title. At 
his own choice, the Roman people would ha\e displayed 
their attachment and authority, by lavishing on his head the 
n.iincs of senator or consul, of king or emperor: be prefcritd 
tho ancient and modest appellation of tribune;* the proteo* 
tion of the commons was the essence of that sacred office ; 
and they were ignorant, that it had never been invested 
with any share in the legislative or executive powers of the 
republic. In this character, and with the consent of tho 
Romans, the tribune enacted the most salutary laws for 
the restoration and maintenance of the good estate. By the 
first he fulfils the wish of honesty and inexperience, that no 
civil suit should be jirotracted beyond the term of fifteen 
days. The danger of frequent jierjury might justity tho 
pronouncing against a false aocuser the same penalty which 
jiis evidence would have inflicted : the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish every homicide with 
death, and every injury with equal retaliation. But the 
execution of justice was hopeless till he had previously 
abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It was formally pro- 
vided, that none, except the snprenie magistr.ate, should pos- 
sess or command the gates, bridges, or lowers of the state ; 
that no private garrisons should be introduced mto the 
towus or castles of the Roman tenitory; that none should 
bear arms, or presume to fortify their houses in the city or 
country; that the barons should he responsible for the 
safety of the highways, and the free passage of provisions ; 
and that tho protection of malofactois and robbers should 
he expiated hj a fine of a thousand marks of silver. But 
these regulations would have been impotent and nugatory, 
had not the licentious nobles been aived by the sword of the 
civil power. A sudden alaim from the bell of the Capitol 
could still summon to the standard above twenty thousand 
volunteers: the support of the tribune and the laws re- 
quired a more regular and permanent force. In each har- 
bor of the coast a vessel was stationed for the assurance of 

# Et eeo, Deo semper auctore, ipea die prlstlnA (leg prlnift) Trlbunatus, qua 
quidem rngiutas a tempoie dellorati Impeni* ei i>er aimos Vo et ultra sub I^Tan*- 
Tiiod occupatione yacavit. insoB omnes poteiitea iiidinerenter Deuin et jiistltlam 
odteutes, a nied, ^nio a I)ai facie lugiendo Tehenienti ^mutu disnipavi, et iiuUo 
efTnso ciuore tiomentes expulii sine ii ta lemaiit^tUe Itomaiie teiie lacie reiioyau* 
LibelluB Xnbuiii ad Offisaiemi p. xxxiv«'-*M« 1846. 
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coramerce ; a standing militia of three hnndrod and sixtj 
horse and thirteen hundred foot tvas levied, clothed, anc 
paid in the thirteen quarters of the city : and the spirit of i 
comnionwealtli may be traced in the grateful allowance o 
one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every soldie 
who lost his life in the service of his country For thi 
maintenance of the public defence, for the establishment o 
granaries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigen 
convents, Rienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, tlie rev 
enues of the apo&tolio chamber; the three branches o 
hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the customs, were each c 
the annual produce of one Wndred thousand florins ; “ an 
scandalous were the abuses, if in four or five months th 
amount of the salt-duty could be trebled by his judicioi 
economy. After thus restoring the forces and finances c 
the republic, the tribune recalled the nobles from their sol 
tary independence ; required their personal appearance 5 
the Capitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to the ne 
government, and of submission to the laws of the goc 
est<ate. Apprehensive for their safety, but still more appr 
hensive of the danger of aiefusal, the princes and baroi 
leturned to tlioir lioiiscs at Rome in the garb of simple ai 
peaceful citizens: the Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli ai 
Frangipani, were confounded before the tribunal ol a pleL 
ian, of the vile buffoon whom they had so often derided, ai 
their disgrace was aggravated by the indignation which thi 
vainly struggled to disgiiise. The same oath was succt 
slvely pronounced by the several orders of society, t 
clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, the nn 
chants and artisans, and the gradual descent was marked 
the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live a 
die with the republic and the church, whose interest w 
artfully united by the nominal association of the bishop 
Orvieto, the pope’s vucar, to tlie office of tribune. It v 
the boast of Rienzi, that he had delivered the throne a 
patrimony of St. Peter from a rebellious aristocracy ; a 
Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, affected to 
Hove the professions, to applaud the merits, and to confi 
ihe title, of his trusty servant. The speech, perhaps 1 
mind, of the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard 

"In one MS. I read (1. 11. 0 , 4f p. 400) perfumante quatro solhf in anot 
m^tro Iforintf an Important Tariotv* since tUo Uoiin vas wo^ ten Koxnan sc 
itrylii ), The former readbig would give us a ponulatio 
2 * 1 , 000 , the latter ot 260,000 tamilloe; and 1 inuchfeai, tliatl^e foimoi la u 
consistent with the deoa]r of Home and hei fieiritory. 
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tho purity of the faith • be iiisimiiited his clnim to a super- 
natural mission fioin the Holy Ghost; enforced by a heavy 
foi feiture the annual duty of confession and. communion ; 
and strictly guai ded the spiritual as well as temporal wel- 
fare of his laithful poojile.®' 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a single 
mind been more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though 
transient, reformation of Rome by the tribune liienzi. A 
den of robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp or 
convent . patient to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to 
punish, his tribunal was always acuessiblc to the poor and 
stranger ; nor could birth, or dignity, or the immunities of 
tho church, protect the offender or his accomplices Tho 
privileged houses, the jirivate saiiciuanes in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were abol 
ibhed , and he applied the timber and iron of their barri- 
cades in the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colouna was exposed in his own palace to the 
double shame of being desirous, and of being unable, to pro- 
tect a criminal A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranioa; and tho lord of the Ursini family was con- 
demned to restore the d.ara<ige, and to discharge a fine of 
four hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the high- 
ways Nor were the persons of tho barons more inviolate 
than their lands or houses; and, either fiom accident or de- 
sign, the same impartial ligor was exercised against the 
heads of the adverse factions Peter Agapet Colonna, who 
had himself been senator of Rome, was anested in the street 
for injury or debt; and justice was appeased by the tardy 
execution of Martin Uiaini, who, among his various acts of 
violence and rapine, bad pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at 
the mouth of the Tiber.® Ilis name, the purple of two 
cardinals, his uncles, a recent marriage, and a mortal dis- 
ease, Avere disregarded by the inflexible tribune, Avho had 
chosen his victim. The public oflieex’s dragged liim fiom 

n HooBQmins, p 498, anad du Corfeau, Hist de Rien?!, p, 1<U The fifteen 
trihumtian laere may be found in tbe Romou bietorian Inborn tor brevity 1 eball 
name) Furtifiocca, 1 ii c 4. 

-I* Fortltioeea 1 li o 11 From tbe account of tbia ablpwrcck, wo learn some 
ciicumstances of tbe trade and iiavisation of tbe use 1 Tlie ship ivns built and 
frel 0 bced at Eaplea for the poits of MarseiUes and Avignon 2 'Iho salloisweto 
of Naples and the Isle of (Eiiarla, less Bklltul than those of Sicily and Qeiion i. 
Tlie naiigaUon from Maiseillesnas a toasting loynge to the mouth of the Tiber 
wbeie tbey took sbeltei Ina sloim but, instead of finding tliu om rent, unfor- 
tunately rail on a shoal the vessel was sti ended, the manners escaped 4 Tbe 
cargo, M blob nas pillaged, consisted of tlie levenueof Provence ror tlie royal 
tieabuiv. many bags of peppei and cinnamon, and bales ot French Llotb, te the 
value of 20,000 fioiins , a rich prlae 
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his palace and nuptial bed: his trial was short and sat- 
isfactory. the boll of the Capitol convened the people* 
stripped of his mantle, on his knees, with his hands bound 
behind his back, he beard the sentence of death ; and 
after a brief confession, Ursini was led away to the jval* 
lows. After such an example, none who were conscious 
of guilt could hope for irapunitv, and the flight of the 
wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city 
and territory of Rome. In this time (says the historian), 
the woods began to rejoice that they were no longer infested 
with robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims vis- 
ited the sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were replenished 
with travellers; trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored 
ill the markets ; and a inii-se of gold migJit be exposed with- 
out danger in the midst of the highway. As soon as tlic life 
and property of the suhjoct are secure, the labors and re- 
wards of industry spontaneously revive Romo was still 
the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame and 
fortunes ot the tribune were diffused in every country bj 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of bis govern 
mont. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with i 
vast, and perhaps visionary, idea, of uniting Italy in a grea 
federative republic of irhich Romo should be the ancien 
and lawful head, and tin; free cities and jirinces the mcni 
hers and associates. His pen was not less eloquent thni 
his tongue; and his nunieroua epistles were delivered t 
swift and trusty messengera. On foot, with a while wan* 
in their hand, they travemod the lorests and mountains 
enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred security c 
ambassadors ; and rejiorted, in the stylo of flattery or trull 
that the highways along their passage were lined wit 
kneeling multitudes, who implored Heaven for the succei 
of their undertaking. Could jiassion have listened to re 
son ; could private interest have yielded to the public wi 
fare; the supreme tribun.al and confederate union of tl 
Italian rejmblic might have healed their intestine discor 
and closed the Alps against the Barbarians of the Nort 
But the propitious season had elapsed ; and if Venice, Fh 
ence, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior cities, oifered tin 
lives and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of Lo 
hardy and Tuscany must despise, or hate, tlie plebeian i 
thor of a free constitution. Prom them, however, and fri 
every part of Italy, the tribune received the most frieni 
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an(^ vespeclfnl answers : they were followcci by the ambas« 
sadors of the princes and republics; and in this foreitfn 
conflux, on all the occasions of pleasuro or business, the 
low-born notary could assume the familiar or majestic oonr- 
iosy of a sovereign, “ TJie most glorious circiimstanoe of 
lus reign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis, king of 
Hungary, who coinplaiiiecl, that his brother and her hus- 
band bad been perfidiously strangled by Jane, queen of Na- 
ples : * her guilt or innocence was pleaded in a solemn trial 
at Home , but after hearing the advocates,® the trihuno ad- 
journed this weighty and invidious cause, which w'as soon 
determinod by the sword of the Ilungarinn. Beyond the 
Alps, more especially at Avignon, the revolution was the 
theme of curiosity, wonder, and applause.* Petrarch had 
been the private friend, perhaps the secret counsellor, of 
Rienzi : his writings breathe the most ardent spirit of pa- 
triotism and joy; and all respect for the pope, all gratitude 

» It was thus that Ollrer Gromwcll'a old acqiialntanes, who rsmembered his 
wnlgar and nngrariotis onlmiau Into the House of Coiiimoimi were aetonlsheil at 
tlio ease and malest; of the protector on his throno (see Harris's Life of Uiom- 
wcll, pp. !n-3i, from Olareiulon, Warwleli, WhltelocIcBi WaUer, &c.) The con- 
sdouMieee ot merit and power will aoinettmes elevate the manners to theetatlon. 

See the isnuees. ctreunistnuces, and eifeots of the deatli of Andiew, In Olan- 
none (tom, III. 1. xxlit. pp. 220-a20), and Uie life of Peltinch (MiSimilres, tom. il. 
pp. l-M-US, 2I5-2DU, 376-3^/0, notes, pp, 21-37). The Abbe de Bade u>ls/ie« to oxton- 
uate her guilt. 

s> The advocate who pleaded against tTane conld add nothing to Ihe logical 
force nn'l brevity of bis master's epUtle. Johuma I InorcUimta vltn prsscedena, 
rctentio polectaits la legnd iieglecla vlndlclo, vir alter susveptus et exensatio 
siibeequens, necia nn tui ts prooant fulw-e partlrlpcm et coutorCem. Jane of 
Naples, and Mary ot ScoUand, have a slngnlar conformity. 


* In his letter to the archbishop of Praguo, Elenzl thus deserfbes the effect ot 
hts elevation on Italy and on the world : *'I>id I not restore real penee among 
the cities wMuh were distracted by factions 7 did I not cause aU the citizens, ex- 
iled by party violence, with their wretched wives and ohlldreii, to be readmitted 7 
had 1 not hegun to extinguish the factions names (scismatlcn nomine) of (JueU 
and Ghibelline, for whioii countless Ihousnndsbad perisbed body and soul, under 
the eyes of their pastors, by the rcdncUoii of the city of Homo and all Italy into 
ono amioable, peaceful, holy, and united confederacy 7 the coiiBe-r-ited standards 
and banneis having been by mo collected and blended togetlior, and, in witness 
to our holy asaoclntion and perfect union, olTered up in tho presem-e of the am- 
bassadors of nil the cities of Italy, on the day of the assumption of our Blessed 
liady." p. xlvii. 

In the Libellus and Ctesorem ; ■■ I received the homage and submission of all 
the sovoroigiis of Apulia, the baioiis and counts, and almost all tlio people of 
Ihily. 1 was honored by solemn embassies and letters by the emperor of Con- 
BtanUnople and the king of Eiiginiid. 'ilie gnren of Naples submitted beiself 
andber kingdom to the nrotecUon at the tilbuno, Tbekingof Hungary, by two 
Bolenin embassies, brouskl his cause apalusi his nuoen and his nobles before my 
tribunal, and I venture to say further, timt the fame of the tilbuno alarmed the 
Boldaii of Babylon. When the Ohiistian pilgrims to tlie sepulchre of our Lord 
related to the Christian and Joivish iiiliabitnnts of ,lei iisalein all the yet unbeonl- 
of and wondoi-ful circamstanoes of the roforniatioii In Home, both Jews and 
Christiana oelehrated the event with nnusnat festivities, When Uie sotdan in- 
qnired the cause of these reloioiugs, and received this intelligence about llnnie, 
he ordered all the havens and cities on the coast to be f oitili ed, and put in a state 
of defence." p. xzxv.—M. ISIS. , 
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for the Colonna, was lost in the superior duties of a Roman 
citizen. The poet-ianreate of the Capitol maintains the act, 
applauds the hero, and mingles with some ai>prehension and 
advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising 
greatness of the republic.® 

While Petrarch indulged those prophetic visions, the 
Roman hero was fast deoUning from the meridian of fame 
and power ; and the people, who had gazed with astonish- 
ment on the ascending meteor, began to mark the irregular- 
ity of its ooui'se, and the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. 
More eloquent than judicious, more enterprising than res- 
olute, the faculties of Rienzi wore not balanced by cool and 
commanding reason ; he magnified in a tenfold proportion 
the object of hope and fear, and prud^ce, which could not 
have erected, did not pi'esume to fortify, his throne. In the 
blaze of prosperity, his virtues ■were insensibly tinctured with 
the adjacent vices; justice with cruelty, liberality with pro- 
fusion, and the desire of fame with puerile and ostentatious 
vanity.* He might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, 
BO strong and sacred in the public opinion, were not clis- 
tinguishod in stylo, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary 
plebeian j ® and that as often as thoy visited the city on 
loot, a single viator, or beadle, attended the exercise of 
their office. The Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, 
could they have read the sonorous titles and epithets of 
their successor, “Niohouas, bevebb and mebcih’d-i, ; dis- 
I.IVKRBR OF Rome ; defender of Italy ; “* friend of 
MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND .lUSTICE ; TBIBUNB 
AUGUST : ” his theatrical pageants had prepared the revolu- 
tion ; hat Rienzi abused, in luxury aud pride, the political 

K See the EpiBtola Hortatoria de CapesBenda ltepubllca> from Petrarch to 
Nicholas RlenasI ^pp. pp. 635-ff40), and the Tth eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual 
aud obscure allegory. 

Xu his Roman QueBtlons, Plutarch (Opusoul. tom. 1. pp. 605, 600, edit. Giteo. 
TTen. Steph.) states, on the most coiistitutfonal principles, the simple gieatness 
of the tribunea, who were not properly magistrates, hut a check on luaglstracy. 
It was th^r duty and interest oi*QtoSir0Mjrx^fJkaTi, xai trroAfi /teu Stairij roif ctrtrvy 
Vdvotitfi Tuv iroXtTuv • . , « Karatrarciireat (a saying Of C. Cutlo) Mai fie 
(TfttroK tltfut rn 0 ^^ SvTirfiitroSoy . > . D<rw Sk fisAAoi^ ^Krairrii/ovrat ru 
atufiari, roirotlry fiaAAoM au^erai rp Svvofteu & 0 . XUensi, and Petrarch hlraself, 
were Incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philosopher ; but they niisht have 
Iml^betl the same modest doctrines fram their favorite Latins, Livy and 
Talerius Maximus, 

** 1 could not express In £n gUshthe forcible, though harharous, title of Zelator 
XtallsB, which Alenal assumed. 


* ** An illustrious female writer has dra'vm, with a single stroke, the character 
of Riensl, Ctescentlus, ooid Arnold of Brescia, the fond rcstoreis of Roman lib- 

erty: ' Qal ont prls les souvenirs pour les esp^rancea.' CoHnne. tom. 1. p. 166. 
Gould ^mltus have excelled this ? ' Hailain, vol. i, p. 418.—M. 
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aaxiin of speaking to the eyes, as well as the -anderstaiid- 
ng, of the multitude. From nature he had received the 
riftof a bandsonie person,“ till it was swelled and disfigui'ed 
)y intemperance : and his pro| ensity to laughter was oor- 
•eeted in the magistrate by the affectation of gravity and 
sternness. He was olothecl, at least on public occasions, in 
1 parti-colored robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and 
3mbroidered with gold : the rod of justice, which he car- 
ried in his hand, was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned 
with a globe and cross of gold, and enclosing a snrall frag, 
ment of the true and holy wood. In his civil and religious 
processions through the city, he rode on a white steed, the 
symbol of royalty : the great banner of the republic, a sun 
with a circle of stars, a dove with an olive branch, was dis- 
played over his head ; a shower of gold and silver iv.as scat- 
tered among the populace ; fifty guards with halberds en- 
compassed his person ; a troop of horse preceded his inarch, 
and their tymbals and trumpets -tt'ero of m-ssw silver. 

The ambition of the honors of chivalry “ betrayed the 
meanness of bis birth, and degraded the importance of his 
office, and the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the 
nobles, whom he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom ho 
deserted. All that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or 
art, was exhausted on that solemn day. Rieiizi led the pro- 
cession from the Capitol to the Latcran; the tedionsness of 
the way was relieved with decorations and games, the eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military orders marched under their vari- 
ous banners ; the Roman ladies attended his wife ; and the 
ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud or secretly deride 
the novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when they had 
renehed the church and palace of Constantine, he thanked and 
dismissed the numerous aasembly, with an invitation to the 
festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of a venerable 
knight he received the order of the Holy Ghost ; the purifica- 
tion of the bath was a previous ceremony j but in no step of 
his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 

Em bell' bomo (1. II. c. 1. p. 309). It te romaifeabla, that the rise iarcastlecl 
o{ the Bracclano edition Is wauling In the Bomau MS., from which hlacatonhas 
glren the text. In hla eecoiid relgii, when he is painted almost as a monster, 
travea iwa yonfciMca toiiiia lriou£alB/a mouoilo uuo Abbato Asiano^ ur 
AaiiUiio (1. Ui. c, 18, n. frM). . , , . w « 

SB Siiango na it may so&tn, fcbla Xestlval lyaa not without & precedent. In the 
Tear 1327, two baroiia, a Colouua cjid an Urelul, tlio usual balance, were created 
KiiiglitB oy the ^man people: their bath was ol rose-water, ^elr oeofl 'we 
decked with royal niagiilHcance, and they were served at St. Maria of Amtell m 
the Capitol, by the twerity-eisht bvnnl humalat. They afterwards received from 
Bober% Uug of Naples, the swoid chivah^ (Hist. Bom. 1. i. «. 2| p. 260). 
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profaue use of tlio porphyry vase, in -n'liich Consl^ntino (a 
foolish legend) had lieeu healed pf hia lejn-OHy by Pope Syl- 
Yester.'” With equal presumption the tribune watched or 
reposed within tlie consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; 
and the failure of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen 
of his approaohing downfall. At the hour of worship, he 
showed himself to tlio returning crewds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his aworc% and gilt spurs ; but the holy 
rites were soon interrupted by liis levity and insolence. Rising 
from his throne, and advancing towards the congregation, ho 
pi'oclaimed in a loud voice: “We summon to our tribunal 
Pope Clement; and command him to reside in his diocese of 
Rome; we also summon the sacred college of cardinals."® 
We again summon the two pretendei-s, Cliarles of Bohemia 
and Lewis of Bavaria, who style tliemselves emporora . we 
likewise summon all the electors of Germany, to inform us 
on what pretence they have usurped the inalienable right of 
the Roman people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
empire.” "" Unsheathing his maiden sword, ho thrice bvan- 
disliod it to the three parts of the world, and tlince repeated 
the extravagant declaration, “ And this too is mine I ’’ The 
pope’s vicar, the bishoj) of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly , bat his feeble protest was silenced by mar- 
tial music ; and instead of withdrawing from the assembly, ho 
consented to dine with his bi’othor Iribnne, at a table which 
had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A ban- 
giiet, such as the Caasars had given, was prepared foi’ the 
Romans. The apartments, porticos, and courts of the Lat- 
eran were spread with innumerable tables for either sex, and 
every condition ; a stream of wine flowed from the nostrils 
of Constantine’s brazen horse; no complaint, except of the 
scarcity of water, could be heard ; and the licontiousness of 
the miutitude was curbed by discipline and fear. A subse- 
quent day was appomtedfor the coronation of Rionzi,*'’ 

*< AU parties bellsTeJ. in tbe lepran and bath oE Oonatsntine (Fetiarbh, Eplat. 
Eanul, vl, 2), and lUenal jostifledlilii own conduct by obserTlng to the cooit ol 
Avignon that n vaau which had been used by n Fagan could not be profaned by 
a pious Christian. Yet this orime la speoided In oia ball of oxcommunlcnUon 
fHocbemiuB, npud du Ccipeau, pp, 188, 100 ), 

“Thismi'toiauiniiionB of Pope Clament VI,. whlih rests on the authority of 
the Homan blstoiian and a Yatlean MS., Is uisputed by the blogiapher of Fe- 
^mh itom. U. not. pp, 70-78), with arguments ratlier of Ueceney tlian of weight, 
The court of Aylgnon might not tdiouso to agitate this clollcato queetton. 

« The summons of tho two iival emperois, a monument of freedom and folly 
is extant in Hoeaemlue (Ceiceaii, pp 162-11)!)}, 

, ,*? I* ^ tlngular that the Komau historian should have OTorloohed this seven- 
lola oe^natlop, which Is salUcieutly proved by internal evidence and die teetS* 
mony of Hoogemlus, and syen of hlen^ (Cerjean, pp. 187-170, 220). 
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crowns of dift'erent loaves or metals were successively 
1 on his head by the moat eminent of the Roman clergy ; 
represented the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; and he 
rof esBcd to imitate the example of the ancient tribunes.* 
3 extraordinary spectacles migh., deceive or flatter the 
e ; and their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of 
leader. But in his private lire he soon deviated from 
a-ict rule of frugality and abstinence ; and the plebeians, 
ivere awed by the splendor of the nobles, were provoked 
e luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his uncle 
rber in name and profession), exposed the contrast of 
ir manners and princely expense ; and without aoquiring 
lajeaty, Rlenzi degenerated into the vices, of a king, 
simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleas- 
the humiliation of the barons of Rome. “ Bareheaded, 
hands crossed on their breast, they stood with downcast 
I in the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, 
God, bow they ttavnbled? ” " As long as the yoke ot 
zi was that of justice and their country, their conscience 
id them to esteem Ibe man, whom pride and interest pro- 
d them to hate : his extravagant conduct soon fortified 
hatred by contempt ; and they conceived the hope of 
erting a power which was no longer so deeply rooted m 
uiblio confidence. The old animosity of the Colonna 
Ursini was suspeiided for a moment by their common 
:'ace ; they associated tlioir wishes, and perhaps their de- 
3 ; an assassin was seized and tortured j he accused the 
es ; and as soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, he adopted 
iuspicions and maxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, 
31 ’ various pretences, lie invited to the Capitol his principal 
nies, among whom were five members of the Ursini and 

Ptioi BO facova staro denanto a ee? tnoatro Bedeya> li, baroni tntti in 
•o lo vraccla placAtet e «o 11 capucel trattl. Deb como etarsiio pauroel 1 
Korn. U li. 0 , 20, p. 408.) Ho saw tii«in,.and we see tbem. 


‘t was on this ogoabIoh that lie made the profane coropartBon between hl^* 
i)d our Lord , and striding circumstance took place which he rebitet^ hi 
tier to the archbishop of Praguo< In the midst of all the wild and joyous 
Blion of the people* one of hie most Kealoiie supporters, a monk, who was in 
repute for Iiia eanctlty, stood apart tn a comer of the church and wept Wt* 
I A dotueetlo chaplain of Rleiixl'a Inquired the vaiise of his grief. “ blow, 
id the man of God, ** ia thy master cast down from heareu'-neyer saw J inan 
Olid. By the aid of the Iloly Glioet he has diiven the grants from the city 
)ut drawing a swoi'd ; the cities and the sovereigns of Italy have submitted 
{power why is he so arrogant and ungrntetui towards the Most Klghf 
does he seek earthly and transitory rowaras for hla labors, and In his wnutcni 
jh Ukeu himself to the Creator? Toil thy master ho can only atone 
)ifeiioe by teara of penitence,’* In the evening the chaplain communlcatea 
iolemn rebuke to &e tribune , H appalled him for the time, but was soon 
itton in the tumult and hurry of bueinesB, — Id. 1846, 

VoL. V.— S3 
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three of the Ooloiina name. But instead of a council or a 
banquet, they found thernaelves prisoners under the sword of 
despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of innocence or 
guilt might inspire them with equal apprehensions of danger. 
At the sound of the great bell the people assembled ; they 
were arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s life ; 
and though some might sympathize m their distress, not a 
hand, nor a voice, was raised to rescue the first of the nobil- 
ity from their impending doom Their apparent boldness 
was prompted by despair ; they passed in separate chambers 
a sleepless and painful night; and the venerable hero, 
Stephen Colonna, striking against the door of his prison, 
repeatedly uiged his guards to deliver him by a speedy 
death from such ignominious seiwitude. In the morning 
they understood their sentence from the visit of a confessoi 
and the tolling of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol 
had been decorated for the bloody scene with red and whitt 
hangings; the countenance of the tribune was dark anc 
severe; the swords of the executioners were unsheathed 
and the barons were interrupted in their dying speeches hi 
the sound of trumpets. But in this decisive moment, Rienz 
was not lees anxious or apprehensive than his captives : h' 
dreaded the splendor of their names, their surviving kins 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the reproaches of th 
world, and, after rashly offering a mortal injury, he vainl 
presumed that, if he could forgive, he might himself be foi 
given His elaborate oration was that ot a Christian and 
suppliant; and, as the humble rainiKler of the commons, I 
entreated his masters to pardon these noble criminals, f( 
whose repentance and future service he pledged his fail 
and. authority. “If you are spared,” said the tribune, “t 
the mercy of the Romans, W'ill you not promise to eiippo 
the good estate with yoiir lives and fortunes? ” Astonishi 
by this marvellous clemency, the barons bowed their head 
and while they devoutly repeated the oath of allegiani 
might whisper a secret, and move sincere, assurance 
revenge. A priest, in the name of the people, pronounc 
their absolution : they received the communion with t 
tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed the processii 
and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of reoonci] 
tioh were dismissed in safety to their respective bom 
with the new honors and titles of generals, consuls, a 
patricians.*® 

^Tlie original lettfer tn TrUoli Hlezizi justlfloB his troatmont of the Colo 
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luring some weeks they were cheeked by the memory 
eir danger, rather than of their deliverance, till the 
powerful of the Ursini, escaping ndth the Colonna 
tdie city, ereoted at Marino the standard of rebellion, 
fortifications of the castle were instantly restored ; the 
ds attended tlieir lord ; the outlaws armed against the 
strate ; the flocks and herds, the harvests and vineyards, 
Marino to the gates of Romo, wove swept away or de- 
'ed ; and the people arraigned Rienzi as the author of 
lalamities which his government had taught them to 
It. In the caraiJ, Rienzi appeared to less advantage 
in the rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the 
I barons till their numbers were strong, and their castles 
•egnable. From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed 
art, or even the courage, of a general : an army of 
ity thousand Romans returned without honor or effect 
i the attack of Marino ; and his vengeance was amused 
ainting his enemies, their heads downwards, and drown- 
two dogs (at least they should have been hears) as the 
esentatives of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity 
•uraged their operations ; they were invited by their, 
et adherents ; and the barons attempted, with four thon- 
l foot, and sixteen hundred horse, to enter Rome by 
e or surprise. Tlie city was prepared for their reception, 
ilarm-bell rung all night ; the gates were strictly guarded, 
isoleiitly open ; and after some hesitation they sounded 
itreat. The two first divisions had passed along the 
Is, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the head- 
ng valor of the nobles in the rear . and mter a success- 
s&rmish, they were overthrown and massacred with- 
quarter by the crowds of the Roman people. Stephen 
□nna the younger, the noble spirit to whom Petrarch 
•ibed the restoration of Italy, was preceded or aocompa^ 
1 in death by his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother 
er, who might regret.the ease and honors of the church, 
1 nephew of legitimate bh’th, and by two bastards of the 
onna race ; and the number of seven, the seven crowns, 
iienzi styled them, of the Holy Ghost, was completed by 
agony of the deplorable parent, and the veteran chief, 
5 had survived the hope and fortune of his house. The 
on and prophecies of St. Mai’tin and Pope Boniface had 

BomltiB, i^nd dll Cersoao, pp. 222-229), displays, In genuine coloxs, Oia mis. 
of tlie icuATe <uid the mauiaaii. 
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been used by the tribune to animate his troops ; “ he dis- 
played, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of a hero ; but he 
forgot the maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred the 
triumphs of civil war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol ; 
deposited his crown and soeptee on the altar ; and boasted, 
with' some truth, that he had cut off an ear, which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate.^^ His base 
and implacable revenge denied the honors of burial ; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose with 
those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred hy the 
holy virgins of their name and family The people sympa- 
thized in their grief, repented of their own f nry, and detested 
the indecent joy of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these 
illustrious victims had fallen. It was on that fatal spot that 
ha conferred on his son the honor of knighthood : and the 
ceremony was accomplished by a slight blow from each of 
the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman 
ablution from a pool of watei’, which was yet polluted with 
patrician blood.* 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay 
of a single mouth, which elapsed between the triumph and 
theexilq of Rienzi. In the pride of victory, ho forfeited 
what yet remained of his civU virtues, without acquiring th( 
fame of military prowess. A free and vigorous oppositioi 
was formed in the city ; and when the tribune proposet 
in the public counsel to impose a new tax, and to regn 
late the government of Perugia, thirty-nine members votei 

*> Klenzi, In the aboye-mentloned latter, BsoribeB to St. Martin tbe tilbuni 
Bonltnue VtU tbe enemy of Colonna, binisoU, and tlio llonioii peoyle, tbe glor 
ot tbe day, vbiob Vlllanl lUcetvlee (1. 12, o. 104) desoribes as a reimiar battle. Tt 
dleordeily skirmish, the flight of the Komans, and th.'> cowaniies of Bleiizl, at 
piUnted Tn the simple and ndnute narrativo of Forlifloooa, or the anouymot 
cltlsen (1 1. c. 34-37). 

In desorlblng the fall of the Oolonna, I neab only of the family ot Stepht 
the elder, 'who la often oonlounded by the P. du Uerpeau with hfs son. I'h: 
family was extinguished, hut the house has been perpetuated In the collater 
brantmes, of which I have not a very accurate knowledge. Clroumsploe (sa 
petcacch) tamiUtn turn statum, Columnienslam dorms • sollto pandoras hubs 
colnmitss. Quid sd rem 7 modo f undsmentiun stabile, eoUdumque parmaneat, 

« The convent of St. SUvoater was founded, endowed, and protected by ti 
Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who embraced a monostlollj 
and who, In the year 1318, were twelve In number, The othere were allowed 
many with tbeir kinsmen hi tlie fourth degree, and the dispensation woe jns 
fledhy tbs small nnmbei and close elliancsa of the noble families of Borne (t; 
moires but Pdtrarqne, tom. 1. p. 110, tom, lU p. 101). 

tt Petrarch wrote a sCtlf and pedantic letter of consolation <Fam, I. vii. epl 
13, pp. 682, 663} The friend was lost In the patriot. Nulla toto orbe prlnclpi 
famula carior; carloc tamen. respublloa, csnoi Boma, canor Italia. 

Je rends gtacea aux Dienx de n'gtre psa Bomaln. 

*> This^nndl 'and opposition Is obscurely mentioned by Pollistore, a uontt 

» writer, who has piesetved some onilojus and otlgmal facta C^r. Itall 
sm. xrv c, 31, pp 726-804), 
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•ist ]iis measures ; repelled the injurious charge of troach. 
ind corruption ; and urged him to prove, by their foroi- 
ixclusiou, that if the populace adhered to his cause, it 
already disclaimed by the most respectable citizens, 
pope and the sacred college had never been dazzled by 
specious professions ; they were justly offended by the 
lence of his conduct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, 
after some fruitless treaty, and two peraonal interviews, 
ulminatcd a bull of excommunication, in which the trib- 
is degraded from his office, and branded with the guilt 
■ebellion, sacrilege, and heresy.^ The surviving barons 
lomo were now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their 
vest and revenge engaged them in the service of the 
rch; but as the fate of the Colonna was before their 
3, they abandoned to a private adventurer the peril and 
■y of the revolution. John Pepin, count of Minorhino," 
the kingdom of Naples, had been condemned for his 
nes, or bis riches, to perpetual imprisonment; and 
rarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to 
ruin of his friend. At the head of one Hundred and fifty 
Hors, the count of Mhiorbino introduced himself into 
me ; barricaded the ejuarter of the Colonna ; and found 
enterprise as easy as It had seemed impossible. Prom the 
t alarm, the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, in- 
ad of repairing to tlie well-known sound, the people were 
uit and inactive ; and the pusillanimous Bionzi, deploring 
lir ingratitude with sighs and teai’S, abdicated the govern- 
nt and palace of the rejtublic. 

Without drawing his SAVord, Count Pepin restored the 
stooracy and the church ; three senators were ohosen, and 
3 legate, assuming the first rank, accepted bis two col- 
,gues from the rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The 
ts of the tribune were abolished, his head was proscribed ; 
t such was the teiTor of his name, that the barons besi- 
;ed three days before they would trust themselves in the 
y, and Rienzi was left above a month in the castle of St. 
igelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after laboring, 
thout effect, to revive the affection and courage of the 

^ The hilefs and bulls of Clement VT. against Blenzi are translated by the F 
Gerodau (up. lOG, 23^. from the EecleidaBtlml Annals of Odericus Baynaldus 
. 1>. Idl7» No lOt 17, 2it &a.), who found them in the arditres of the TaUoan. 

Matteo Ylllanl describes the origin, characte^^ and death of this count of 
iiorbiiio, a man dji natuia inconstaiite e seiisa fede, whose giaudfather, a 
ifty notary, was enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera 
tIl. c. X02) 103). See his imprisoument, and the efiorts of Petrarcbi tom. it, pp. 
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Komana. The vision of freedom and empire had vanished ; 
their fallen spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and order ; and it was scarcely 
observed, that the new senators deidvod their authority from 
the Apostolic See ; that four cardinals were appointed to re- 
form, with dictatorial power, the state of the repuhlio. Rome 
was again agitated by the bloodv feuds of the barons, who 
detested each other, and despised the commons : their hostile 
fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished : and the peacmnl citizens, a flock of 
sheep, were devom'ed, says the Florentine historian, by these 
rapacious wolves. But when their pride and avarico had 
exhausted the patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary 23roteoted or avenged the republic ; the bell of 
the Capitol was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled in 
the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the two sena^ 
tors, Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, and 
XTraini was atoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous 
office of trihune was successively occuijied by two plebeians; 
Cerroni and Baronoelli. The mildness of Cerroni was un- 
equal to the times ; and after a faint struggle, he retired wit! 
a fair reputation and a decent fortune to u»e comforts of rura 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baronoelli was distin 
guished by a resolute spirit : he sjpoke tlie language of i 
patriot, and trod in the footsteps ot tyrants ; his suspioiot 
was a sentence of death, and his own death was the rewarc 
of his cruelties. Amidst tho public misfortunes, the fault! 
of Rienzi were forgotten ; ana the Romans sighed for th' 
peace and prosperity of the good estate.™ 

After an exile of seven yeara, the first deliverer was agaii 
restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a pi’ 
grim, he escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored th 
friendship of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted th 
ambition of eveiy bold adventurer, mingled at Rome wit 
the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among the hermit 
of the Apennino, and wandered through tho cities of Itab 
Germany, andBohemia. His person was invisible, his nani 
.was yet romidable ; and the anxiety of the court of Avigno 
supposes, and even magnifies, his personal merit. The en 

E eror Charles the Fourth gave audieiice to a stranger, wh 
lankly revealed himself as the tribnne of the repuhlio ; an 
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nisIiGcl an assembly of ambassadors and princes, by the 
nenoe of apatriot and the visions of a prophet, the down* 
of tyranny and the kingdom of the Holy 6host.®i What- 
■ had been his hopes, Rienzi found himself a captive ; but 
uppoi'ted a character of independence and dignity, and 
fed, as his own choice, tlie iiTesistible summons of the 
.•eme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had been 
.ed by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the suf- 
ngs and the presence, of his friend 5 and he boldly com- 
ns of the times, in which the savior of Rome was de- 
red by her empei-or into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi 
I transported slowly, but in safe custody, from Prague to 
gnon I his entrance into the city was that of a malefac- 
; in his prison he was chained by the leg ; and four oar- 
als were named to inquire into the crimes of heresy and 
ellion. But his trial and condemnation would have in- 
ved some questions, which it was more prudent to leave 
ler the veil of mystery ; the temporal supremacy of the 
)ea ; the duty of residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical 
vileges of the clergy and people of Rome. The reigning 
itiff well deserved the appellation of Clement: the strange 
issitudes and magnanimous spirit of the captive excited 

a and esteem ; and Petrarch believes that he respeot- 
,e hero the name and sacred character of a poet.“ 
2nzi was indulged with an easy confinement and the use 
books ; and in the assidiions study of Livy and the Bible, 
sought the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 
The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened 
lew prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the 
art of Avignon was persuaded, that the successful rebel 
uld alone appease and reform 1J10 anai’chy of the metrop- 

>1 These vUlone, of which the friends and eneislos of Rienzi seem alike Imo- 
.t, are surely mnml&ed by tbe zeal of POUlstote, aDomlnloaii Inquisitor {Her 
1. tom. ZXT. e. 36, p. 619). Bad the trlbose taught, tliat Christ was succeeded 
the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope would be aboUsbed, he might 
re been ouuTlcted of heresy and trsasou, without offeiiding the Roman peo- 

“ The nstonlshment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof. If not of the 
th of this Ineredlbie fact, at least of his own veracity. The ahbe de Sade 
(imoires, tom. 111. p. 242) quotes the vlth epistle of the ziuth book of Petrarch, 
t it la of the royal MS. which be consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edl. 
n (p. 920). 


*So far from having maenllled these visions, PoIIistore la more then cot* 
med hy tlie documents pubilslied'by Pspenoordt. Tlie adoption of all the wild 
ctrines of the PratricelH. the Spirltnals, lii which, for tlie time at least. Rienzi 
pears to have been in earnest; Ws magiiliioent offers to the emperor, ^d the 
tole history of his life, from his drat escape from Rome to bis imprisonment at 
'iguon, axe among the most curious chapters ot hla eventful life.— M. 184S. 
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olis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the Roman trib» 
nne was sent into Italy, with the title of senator ; but the 
death of Baroncelli appeared to supersede the use of liis 
mission ; and the legate, Cardinal Albornoz,*” a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and without aid, to 
undertake the perilous experiment.^ His first reception was 
equal to his wishes ; the day of his entrance was a public 
festival ; and his eloquence and authority revived the laws 
of the good estate. But this momentary sunshine was soon 
clouded by his own vices and those of the people : in the 
Capitol, he might often regret the prison of Avignon ; and 
after a second administration of four months, Rienzi was 
massacred in a tumult which had been fomented by the Ro- 
man barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemi- 
ans, he is said to have conti-acted the habits of intemper- 
ance and cruelty : advemity had chilled his enthusiasm, 
without fortifying his reason or virtue ; and that youthful 
hope, that lively assurance, which is the pledge of success, 
was now succeeded by the cold impotence of distrust and 
despair. The tribune had reigned with absolute dominion, 
by the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans : the sena- 
tor was the servile minister of a foreign court ; and while 
he was suspected by the people, ho was abandoned by the 
prince. The legate Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his 
ruin, inflexibly refused all supjilies of men and money ; a 
faithful subject could no longer presume to touch tlie reve- 
nues of the apostolical chamber ; and the first idea of a tax 
was the sippial of clamor and sedition. Even his justice was 
tainted with the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty : the 
most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacrificad to his jealousy ; 
and in the execution of a public robber, from whose purse 
he had been assisted, the magistrate too muoh forgot, or loo 
much remembered, the obligations of the debtor.® A civil' 
war exhausted his treasures, and the patience of the city : 
the Colonna maintained thek hostile station at Palestrina ; 
and his mercenaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance 
and fear were envious of all subordinate merit. In the 

w iCeldtuB, or CUle8 Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, arcbblsbop of Toledo, and 
cardinal legate in Italy (A, D. 13S8-iaeT], leslored, by bis arine and counaele), the 
temporal dominion of Ute popoe. Hie life bae been separately written by Sepul- 
veda ; but Vryden could not reaeonably suppose, that nis name, or that at wol. 
■ey, bad teaebed the cars of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

St from Matteo Vlllanl and FortUlocca, Ute P. du Cer jleau (pp. 341-.394) bae ex* 
traoted the life and death of the oberalier Moittreal, the life of a robber and the 
death of a hero. At the bead of a free company, the first that desolated Italy, 
he became rich and Igmildable: be bad money In all the banks,— UO, OOU ducats 
In Padua alone. 
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death, as in the hfe, of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were 
BtraJigely mingled. When the Capitol was invested bj? a 
furious multitude, when he was basely deserted by Jiis civil 
and military servants, the intrepid senator, waving the ban- 
ner of liberty, presented himselt on the balcony, addressed 
bis eloguenoe to the various passions of the Itomans, and 
labored to persuade them, that in the same cause himself 
and the republio must either stand or fall. His oration was 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and stones ; and 
after an arrow had transpierced his hand, lie sunk into ab- 
ject despair, and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from 
•whence ha whs let down by a sheet before the windows of 
the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged till 
the evening : the doors of the Capitol were destroyed with 
axes and fire; and while the senator attempted to escape In 
a' plebeian habit, he was discovered and dragged to the plat- 
form of the palace, the fatal scene of his judginonts and ex- 
ecutions. A whole hour, without voice or motion, he stood 
amidst the multitude half naked and half dead : their rage 
was hushed into curiosity and wonder : the last feelings of 
reverence and compassion yet struggled in his favor ; and 
they might have prevailed, if ahold assassin had not plunged 
a dagger in his breast. He fell senseless with the tot 
stroke: the impotent revenge of bis enemies inflicted a 
thousand wounds : and the senator’s body was abandoned 
to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. Posterity will 
compare the virtues and failings of this extraordinary man ; 
but lu a long period of anarchy and servitude, the name of 
Rienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of bis coim- 
try, and the last of the Roman patriots." 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the 
restoration of a free republio ; but after the exile and death 
of his plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune, to 
the king, of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained with 
the blood of Rienzi, when Charles the Poiirth descended 
from the Alps to obtain the Italian and Imperisd crowns. 
In his passage through Milan he received the visit, and re- 
paid the flattery, of me poet-laureate ; accepted a medal of 
Augustus ; and promised, without a smile, to imitate the 
founder of the Roman monarchy. A false application of 
the names and maxims of antiquity was the source of the 

Thfr second goTommont, and deatli of Blend, are minutely related t>y 
die anonymous Homan, who appears neither his frlena nor his enemy (1. ill. c. 

Petrarohi who Joved the irtltuftei was Indifferent to the fate of ^ 
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hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet ho could not 
overlook tho ditforenoe of times and characters ; the ira- 
moasiirable distance between the first Cmsars and a Bo- 
hemian prince, who by the favor of tho clergy had been 
elected the titular head of the German aristocracy. Instead 
of restoring to Romo her glory and her provinces, he had 
bound himself by a secret treaty with the pope, to evacuate 
the city on the day of his coronation ; and his shameful re- 
treat was. pursued by the reproaches of the patriot bard.‘® 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more 
humble wish was to reconcile the shepherd with bis fiuck; 
to recall the Roman bishop to'his ancient and peculiar dio- 
cese. In the fervor of youth, with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five successive popes, 
and Ins eloquence was always inspired by the enthusiasm of 
sentiment and the freedom of language.®’ The son of a cit- 
izen , of Florence invariably preferred the country of his 
birth to that of his education, and Italy, in his eyes, was 
t he queen and garden of the world. Amidst her domestic 
factions, she was doubtless superior to France, botli in art 
and science, in, wealth and politeness ; hut the difference 
could Boarocly support the epithet of barbarous, which he 
]»roniiscuously bestows on the countries' beyond the Alps. 
Aviguon, the mystic Babylon, the sink of vice and corrup- 
tion, was the object of his hatred and contempt ; but ho 
foi'gcts that her scandalous vices were not the growth of 
the soil, and that m every residence they would adhere to 
the power and luxury of the papal court. Ho confesses 
that the successor of St. Peter is the bishop of the universal 
church; yet it was not on the banks of the Rhone, but of 
the Tiber, that the apostle had fixed his everlasting throne; 
and while every city in the Christian world was blessed 
with a bishop, the metropolis alone was desolate and for- 
lorn. Since the removal of the Holy See, the sacred build- 
ings of the Later an and the Vatican, their altars and their 
saints, were loft in a state of poverty and decay ; and Rome 
was often painted under tho image of a disconsolate matron, 

“Tbeliopos and the dlaappolntment of Petrarch are agreeably doeorlhed tn 
nlB own voraaby UielTreiicli blogrnphdr (MdmoiT9B)tom lU pp STAhIIS): but the 
Oh%efl aecrat, wound waa the coronation of Zoimbl, tlio poeMaureaiey by 

. ^ See, in hlB aceurate and amufling biographer, the application oi Petrarch 
and. Uome to Benedict XIX. in tlieyearm34(M6Tnoir6B,\oin i. pp. SOI 266), to 
Clemimt VI, In 1342 (tom. it. pp. 46-47', and to Urban V in l3fl6 (tom ill. pp. 677- 
601) , iiu praiBe (pp, 711-716) and exouse (p. 771} of liie last of these pontlfFa HiB 
angry coutroTorsy on the xeapeotlre meiits of Ji^auoe and Italy may be founds 
Opp pp, 1Q6$-1086, , 
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as if tliQ wandering husband conld be reclaimed by the 
homely portrait of the age and inflmitiea of his weeping 
spouse." But the cloud which hung over the seven mils 
would be dispelled by the presence of their lawful sov- 
ereign : eternal fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace 
of Italy, would be the recompense of tlie pope who should 
dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of the five 
whom Petrarch exhoncil, the three first, John the Tw’enty- 
second, Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were 
importuned or amused by the boldness of the* orator ; but 
the memorable change which had been attempted by Urban 
the Fifth was finally accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh, 
The execution of their design was opposed by weighty and 
almost insuperable obstacles. A Icing of France, who has 
deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilling lo release them 
from a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most part 
his subjects, were attached to the language, manners, and 
climate of Avignon ; to their stately palaces ; above all, to 
the wines of Burgundy. In their eyes, Italy was foreign or 
hostile j and they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if 
they had been sold or banished into the land of the Sara- 
cens. Urban the Fifth resided three years in the Vatican 
with safety and honor; his sanctity was protected by a 
guard of two thousand horse ; and the kine of Cyprus, the 
queen of Naples, and the emperors of the’East and West, 
devoutly saluted their common father in the chair of St. 
Peter. But the joy of Petrai’ch and the Italians was soon 
turned into gidef and indignation. Some reasons of public 
or private moment, his own im^tience or the prayers of 
the cardinals, recalled Urban to France; and the approach- 
ing election was saved from the tyrannic patriotism of the 
Romans, The powers of heaven were interested in their 
cause ; Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pflgi'im, disapproved 
the return, and foretold the death, of Urban the Fifth ; the 
migration of Gregory the Eleventh was encouraged by Slj. 
Catharine of Sienna, the spouse of Christ and ambassadress 
of the Florentines ; and tlie popes themselves, the great 
masters of human credulity, appear to have listened to these 


M 


Siliialidased guoniani faciei nesleotaiine oulta 
OffiBatlea ; mulUeaue malla laasata aenectua 
Rripult Bolitam emgiems Tetua aoalpe pomen ; 

Roma vooor. (Carm. L 2, p. 77). 


Ho aplna tlila allegory beyond all meaaure or patience. The Epiatloe to Ortan 
V. ir. prose are more almplo and pai'B\iaeiYe(s^ttum, 1. vll.pp. 211-827,1. lx* 
epUit 1 pp 84i-8H). 
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visionary females.®' Yet those celestial admonitions were 
supported by some arguments of temporal policy. The 
residence of Avignon had been inv.aded by hostile violence* 
at the head of thirty thousand robbers, a hero had extorted 
•ransom, and absolution from the vicar of Christ and the sa- 
cred college ; and the maxim of the French warriors, to 
spare the people and plunder the church, was a new heresy 
of the most dangerous import.®* "While the po2ie was driven 
from Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Romo. The 
senate and people acknowledged him 'as their lawful sov- 
ereign, and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, 
and the fortresses; of the quarter at least beyond the 'Ti- 
ber.®‘ But this loyffl offer was aocorapauied by a dcclara- 
tion, that they could no longer suffer the scand.al and ca- 
lamity of his absence ; and that his obstinacy would finally 
provoke them to revive and assert the primitive right of 
election. The abbot of Mount Cassin had been consulted, 
whether he would aoooi>t the triple crown “ from the clergy 
and people: “ I am a citizen of Rome,” replied that ven- 
erable ecclesiastic, “ and my finst law is, the voice of iiiy 
country.’ “ 

If superstition will interpret an untimely deathj'"' if the 

"Iliave noHslsurotoexpaUaioontlia lo^oiida ot St. Brideet orSt.CBtharliio, 
tho last of -wlilcli might lui'iilfli soma amnaliig atorloa. Their efloct on the mind 
of Gregory XI. le attested by the lost sotoinii words of the (lying pope, who ad- 
moiilahed the aeslslaiits, ut caverent uh boininibns, sivo vlrle, eive muUoiilnis, 
snb spocio religlouis loquentihusvlslanes aul eoplUs, qnla per tales ipso soduotua, 
'&c. (Baliiz. Not. ad Vlt.) Bap. ATenieiiansluin, tom i. p, ism). 

This predatory expedition is related by Froissnid (Cbrniilcino tom. 1, p, 2.10), 
and in the life of Du Guesdln (Collection Qdiidralo clos MOmolres l-Ilstortqu«s, 
tom, tv, e, 16, pp. lOT-113). As early as tlio year 1601, the court of Ayigiioii had 
boon molested by similar freebooters, who afterwards passed the Alps (KO- 
mnliee sur FOtrarque, tom. Ul. pp. 663-60!)). 

■a FleuTj- alleges, from the luiuals of Oderlcns Baynaldus, Uio original treaty 
which was signed the Slst of Doeeinber, 1370, between Gregory XI, and the Ho- 
mans (Hist, JEcelos. tom. xx. p 276). 

“ Tho Hist crown or rognura (Duoange, Gloss. Latin, tom. T. p, 702) on the 
miscopal mitre of ths popes, la ascrihea to the gift ot Constantine, or Clovis. 
The second was added by Bonifaee VIII., as the emblem, not only of a spiritual, 
but ot a temporal, hingdom. Tile three states ot the chnreh are represented by 
the triple or(,wn wlUeh was Introduced by John XXIL or Benedict XII. (MOmol- 
rsB sur Fdlrarquo, tom. 1. pp. 260, 260). 

as Baluao (Not. ad Bap. Aranlon tom, 1 Jip. 1194, 1106) produces the original 
evldoiice which attests the threats of the Uoman ambassadors, and the rosigna- 
Uoii of the abbot of Mount Casein, qiil, nitro so oflTerens, reapoiidlt so ctvem Bo- 
manum esse, et lllud veils quod Ipst vellent. 

“ Tho return of the popes from Avignou to Eome, and their reception by the 
people, are related in tlie original lives of Urban V. and Gregory XL, In Baluze 
^It. Baparum Avenloneiteium, tom. 1. pp. 803-486) and Mnratorl (Script. Ker. 
Italloarum, tom. ill. B. 1. pp. 613-712). In the disputes of tho schism, every cir- 
cumstance •was severely, though partially, scrutinized ; more especially In the 
great Inquest, which decided the obedience ot Castile, and to whioh Baluze, in 
hlB notes, so often and so largely appeals from a MS. volume In tire Harley 
library (p. 1281. jio.). 

Can the death ol a good man be esteemed a piinisbment by those who be- 
uove in the immortality at the soul 7 Xbey betray tbe instability ol their faith. 
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merit of counsels be judged from the event, the heavens 
may seem to frown on a measure of such apparent reason 
and propriety. Gregory the Eleventh did not survive 
above foiwteen months his return to the Vatican; and his 
decease was followed by the great schism of the West, 
wliioh distracted the Latin church above forty years. The 
sacred college was then composed of twenty-two cardinals : 
si.v of these had remained at Avignon ; eleven Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the conclave in the 
usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to the ]nirplo ; ! 
and their unaniinous votes acquiesced in the archbisliop of 
Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and learn- 
ing, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under tlie name 
of Urban the Sixth. The epistlo of the sacred college affirms 
his free, and regular, election; which had been inspired, as 
usual, by the Holy Ghost ; he was adored, invested, and 
crowned, with the customary rites; his temporal authority 
was obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical su- 
premacy was acknowledged in the Latin world. During sev- 
eral weeks, the cardinals attended their new master with the 
fairest professions of attachment and loyalty ; till the sum- 
mer heats normittod a decent escape from the city. But 
as soon as they wore united at Anagui and Fundi, in a place 
of security, they cast aside the mask, accused their own 
falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the apostate and 
antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a new election of 
Robert of Geneva, Cleiiieiu the Seventh, whom they an- 
nounced to the nations as the true and rightful vicar of 
Christ. Their first choice, an involiiiitai’y and illegal act, 
was annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of the 
Romans ; and their complaint is justified by the strong evi- 
dence of probability and fact. The twelve French cardinals, 
above two-thirds of the votes, were, masters of the election ; 
and whatever might be their provincial jealousies, it cannot 
fairly be presumed that they would have sacrificed their right 
and interest to a foreign candidate, who would never re- 
store them to their native country. In the various, and' 
often inconsistent, narratives,®* the shades of popular vio- . 

Yet as a mete plillosopher, I cannot agree with the Greeks, 8v ol Aeot ^l^oucrl(« 
airaOviivKii (Btunok, Poetw Qnomici, p. 281). See in Herodotus (1. 1. o. 31) the 
moral and pleasing tale of the A^ve vouths. 

00 In the first book ol the Hlatoii'e dn Concile de Pise, M. Lenfant bas 
abridged and compared tbe original narratives of the adherents of Urban and 
Clement, of the Italians and Germans, tbe French and Spaniards. Tbe latter 
appear to be the most active and loquacious, and every fact and word In the orig- 
inalllvesof Gregory 2CI. and Clement VII are supported iu tbe notes of tbelr 
editor Baluze, 
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lenoe are more darkly or faintly colored: but the lioen- 
tiousnoas of the seditioua Romans was inflamed by a sense 
of their privileges, and the dnngor of a second emigration. 
The conclave was intimidated by the shouts, and encom- 
passed the arras, of thirty thousand rebels ; the bells of 
the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an alarm : “ Death, or an 
Italian popel” was the univeraal cry; the same throat 
was repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quar- 
ters, in the form of charitable advice ; some preparations 
were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; and had 
they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is probable that they 
would never have departed alive from the Vatican. The 
same constraint imposed the necessity of dissembling in the 
eyes of Romo and of the world ; the pride and cruelty of 
Urban presented a more inevitable danger; and they soon 
discovered the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his 
garden and recite his breviary, while he heard . from an 
adjacent chamber six cardinals gi-oaning on the rack. His. 
inflexible zeal, which loudly censured their luxury and vice, 
would have attached them to the stations and duties of their 
parishes at Rome; and had he not fatally delayed a new 
promotion, the French cardinals would have been reduced 
to a helpless minority in the sacred college. For these rea- 
sons, and the hope of repassiiig tho Alps, they rashly vio- 
lated the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits of 
their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic schools.'” 
Tho vanity, rather than tho interest, of the nation deter- 
mined the court and clergy of France.'*'* The states of Sa^ 
voy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, Navarro, and Scot- 
land were inclined hy their example and authority to the 
obedience of Clement the Seventh, and after his decease, of 
Benedict the Thirteenth. Romo and the principal states of 
Italy, Germany, Portugal, England, **• the Low countries, 
and tho kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior elec- 
tion of Urban the Sixth, who was succeeded hy Boniface 
the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory the Twelfth. 

« The OTdiuBl nnnihere nf Uie popes seem lo denide the qnestion against Clem- 
ent YTl. and Benedict XIII., vho rts boldly stigmotlzca as antipopes by the 
Italians, vrbilo the French are content vlU) enthorltlus and lensoiiB to plead the 
cause nf donht amt toleration (Balnz. in Priefal). It is singular, or rntbor It is 
not singnlar, that saints. Tisions, and mimcles shunld be common to both parties. 

Baluze strenuously labors (Not, pp. 1271-1280) to jnstlfy the pure and pious 
motiTsa of Charles V. king of Francs ; he refused to near the arguments of Ur- 
ban ; hut were not the Urbanists eqnally deaf to the reasona of Clement, &c. ? 

“An epistle, or deolamBtlon, In the name of Edward III. (Balnz, Vit Pap. 
Avenlon. tom. i. p. 888), displays the zeal of tho English nation aeatiisl the Clem- 
entlnea. Nor was their zeal confliieil to words : the bishop ot Norwich led a era- 
lade el 60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume's History, vol. ill. pp, 87, 88). 
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From the Banks of the Tiber and the Rhdne, the hos- 
tile pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the 
sword : tlie civil and ecclesiastical order of society was dis- 
turbed : and the Romans had their full share of the mis- 
chiefs of which they may bo arraigned as the primary 
authors. * They had vainly flattered themselves with the 
hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy, and 
of relieving tlieir poverty with the tributes and offerings of 
the nations; but the separation of France and Spain di- 
verted the stream of lucrative devotion ; nor could the loss 
be compensated by the two jubilees which were crowded 
into the space of ten years- By the avocations of the 
schism, hy foreign arms, and popular tumults, Urban the 
Sixth and his three successors were often compelled to in. 
terrupt their residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and 
Ursini still exercised their deadly fends : tlie bannerets of 
Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a republic : the 
vicars of Christ, who Imd levied a military force, chastised 
their rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger : 
and, in a friendly conference, eleven deputies of the people 
were perfidiously murdered and oaSt into the street. Since 
the invasion of Robert the N'orman, the Romans had pur- 
sued their domestic quarrels without the dangerous interpo- 
sition of a stranger. But in the disorders of tlie schism an 
aspiring neighbor, Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately suii- 
portod and betrayed the pope and the people ; by the for- 
mer he was declared ffonfalonier, or general, of the church, 
whUe the latter submitted to his choice the nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and water, ha 
thrice entoed the gates as a Barbarian conqueror ; profaned 
the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the nierohants, per*. 
formed his devotions at St. Peter’s, and left a garrison in 
' the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes unfor- 
tunate, and to a delw of three days he was indebted for his 
life and crown : but Ladislaus triumphed in his turn ; and it 
was only his premature death that could save the metropo- 
lis and the ecclesiastical state from the ambitious conqueror, 
who had assumed the title, or at least the powers, of king of 
Rome.’^ 

^ Besides the general Ustodans, die Diaries of Delplilnns GendllSi Deter An- 
toniUBi andSi.6ph.eii Infessura, lii die great Collection of ]VIiiratoii» represent the 
state and misfortimes of Home. , ^ 

^ It is supposed hy Giannone (tom. ill p. 202) that he styled himself Bex 
BomsS) a title unknown to the world since the expulsion p£ Tarquin But a 
nearer inspeotlon has justlded the reading of Bex Hamss, of Bamai an ohscure 
kingdom annexed to the crown of Hungary. 
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I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical liistory of the 
schism: but Rome, the object of these _ last chaptei-s, is 
deeply interested in the disputed sncccs^sion of her sover- 
eigns. The first counsels for the peace and union of Chris- 
tendom arose from the university of Paris, from the faculty 
of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were esteemed, at least in 
the Gallican church, as the most consummate masters of 
theological science.’* Prudently waiving all invidious in- 
quiry mto the origin and merits of the dispute, they pro- 
posed, as a healing measure, that the two pretenders of 
Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, after 
qualifying the cardinals of the adverse factions to join in a 
legitimate election; and that the nations should subtract'’^ 
Iheir obedience, if either of the competitor’s preferred his 
own interest to that of the public. At each vacancy, these 
physicians of the church deijrocated the mischiefs of a hasty 
choice ; but the policy of the conclave and the ambition of 
its members were deaf to reason and entreaties ; and what- 
soever promises were made, the pope could never bo bound 
by the oaths of the cai'dinal. During fifteen years, the par 
eifio designs of the university were eluded by tho arts of the 
rival pontiffs, the scruples or passions of their adherents, 
and tlio vicissitudes of French tactions, that ruled tho insan- 
ity of Charles the Sixth. At length a vigorous resolution 
was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of the titular patrl- 
areh of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, five 
abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the 
courts of Avignon and Romo, to require, in tho name of the 
church and king, the abdication of the two pi’etendcrs, of 
Peter de Luna, who styled liimself Benedict the Thirteenth, 
and of Angelo Corrario, who assumed the name of Gregory 
the .Twelfth, For the ancient honor of Rome, and the suc- 
cess of their commission, tho ambassador’s solicited a confer- 
ence with the magistrates of the city, whom they gratified 
by a positive declaration, that the most ChVistian king did 
not entertain a tvish of transporting the holy see from the 
Vatican, which he considered as the genuine and proper 

'> The leasing and deoialTe part whloh France assumed In Uie schism U 
stated by Peter du Puls In a senoiato history, extracted front anthontlc recorde, 
and Inserted ra the eeyenth volume at Ute lost and best edition ot his friend Thu- 
. anus (F xi. pp llD-184). 

» Of this measure, John Uereon, a stout dootor, was tho author or tlie Cham, 
plou. The proceedines of the university of Parle and the GaUloou ohuroh were 
often prompted by me advloe, and are copiously displayed in hie theologloal 
wntlnra, of which Le Olero (Blhllothtque Cholsle, tom. x. p. 1-78) has given a 
valuable extract, Jqbit Qerson acted an Important part In the ootmoUs of Plea 
and Constance, 
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seat of the successor of St. Peter. In the name of the sen* 
ate and people, an eloquent Roman asserted their desire to 
cooperate in the union of the church, deplored the temporal 
and spiritual calamities of the long schism, and requested 
the protection of France against the arms of the king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were 
alike edifying and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the de- 
mand of their abdication, the two rivals were animated by a 
common spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a previous 
interview ; but the time, the place, and the manner, could 
never be ascertained by mutual consent. “If the one 
advances,’’ says a servant of Gregory, “ the other retreats ; 
the one appears an animal fearful of the land, the other a 
creature apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a short 
remnant of life and power, will these aged priests endanger 
the peace and salvation of the Christian world.” ” 

The Christian world was at length provoked by their 
obstinacy and fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, 
who embraced each other as friends and colleagues, and 
their revolt was supported by a numerous assembly of prel- 
ates and ambassadora. With equal lustice, the council of 
Pisa deposed the popes of Home and Avignon ; the conolave 
was unanimous In the choice of Alexander the Fifth, and 
his vacant seat was soon dlled ^ a similar election of John 
the Twonty-third, the most profligate of mankind. But in- 
stead of extinguishing the sohisra, the rashness of the French 
and Italians had given a third pi-etender to the chair of St. 
Peter. Such new claims of the synod and conclave were 
disputed ; three kings, of Gennany, Hungary, and Naples, 
adhered to the cause of Gregoiy the Twelfth ; and Benediot 
the Thirteentli, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by 
the devotion and patriotism of that powerful nation. The 
rash proceedings of Pisa were corrected by the council of 
Constance ; the emperor Sigismond acted a conspicuous part 
as the advocate or protector of the Catholic church ; and 
the number and weight of civil and ecclesiastical members 
might seem to constitute the states-genei’al of Europe. _ Of 
the three popes, John the Twenty-third was the first victim : 
he fled and was brought hack a prisoner : the most scandal- 
ous charges were suppressed ; the vicar of Christ was only 

u tieonarduB Bianus AretlnuSi one of tlio revlveis of olaselc learning In Italy, 
-wlio, after aervlng many years ae eeoretaty In the Human court, retired to tlio 
'honorable ofiloe of Chancellor of the republlo of Florence (Fabric. Blbliot. MedU 
.ffiyi, tom. 1. p. 200). Lenfant has gireu the version of this curious epistle (Oon. 
elle de Flee, tom. 1. pp. 192-lOB). 

VoL. V.— 34. 
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ttoonse«l of piracy, murder, rape, Bodomy, and incest ; and 
after Bubsoribing his own condemnation, ho expiated in 
prison the imprudence of trusting his person to a free city 
beyond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose obedience 
was reduced to the narrow precincts of Rimini, descended 
with more honor from the throne ; and his ambassador con- 
vened the session, in which he renounced the title and author- 
ity of lawful pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict 
the Thirteenth or his adherents, the enmeror in person 
undertook a journey from Constance to Perpignan. The 
kings of Castile, Arragon, Navai’re, and Scotland, obhained 
an equal and honorable treaty ; with the concurrei oe of the 
Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the council; but the 
harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to excommuni- 
cate twice each dtfV the rebel kingdoms which had deserted 
his cause. After tnus eradicating the remains of the schism, 
the synod of Constance proceeded with slow and cautious 
Bte[)s to elect the sovereign of Rome end the head of the 
church. On this momentous occasion, the college of twenty- 
three cardinals was fortified with thirty deputies; six of 
whom were ciiosen iu each of the five great nations of 
Christendom, — the Italian, the Gorman, the French, the 
Spanish, and the tlie interference of strangers 

was softened by their generous preference of an Italian and 
a Roman ; and the hereditary, as well as personal, merit of 
Otlio Colonna reoominendea him to the conclave. Rome 
accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of her sons ; 
the eoolesiastioal state was defended by his powerful family ; 

I cannot ororlook this great national oauee, which was vigorously main- 
tained by the English anibnasoaora against those o( r'ranoe. The latter eoncended, 
that Christendom was ensentlally distributed Into the four groat nations and votes, 
of Italy, Qeimany, France, and Spain ; and that the lesser kingdoms (sncli os 
England, Denmai^ Fortugivl, dee.) were comprohended under one or other of theeo 
great divisions- The En^lsh asserted, that the British Islands, of which they 
were the head, should he considered os a fifth and coBrdlnate nation, with on 
eoiial vote ; and eveiy argument of truth or fable woe Introduced to exalt the 
dignity of their country, Including England, Scotland, Wales, the tour king- 
doms of Ireland, and the Orknevs, the British Islands are decoratod with eight 
royal crowns, and dlsorlminated by four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cor- 
nish, Scotch, Irish, &a. The greater Island from north to south msasares 800 
miles, or 40 days’ journey ; and England alone contains 32 counties and G2,000 
parish churches, {a bold aocount I) besides catliedrals, colleges, priories, and hos- 
pitals, They celebrate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Con- 
stantine, and the legatiue powers of the two primates, without forgetting the 
testimdiiy of Barthoiomey de GlanvUle (A. D. 1360), who reckons only four Chris- 
tian kingdoms, I. of Some, 2. of Constantluople, 3. of Ireland, which had been 
transferred to the English monarohs, and, 4. of Spain, Our countrymen pre- 
vailed in the eounoil, hut the victories of Henry V, added luneh weiwt to their 
arguments The adverse pleadings were found at (.'onstance by Sir Bobert Wing- 
field, ambassador from Henry Vill. to the emperor Maximilian 1., and by him 
printed In lOlT at Louvain, From a Lelpslo MS. they are more correctly pub- 
lished in the CoUeatlou of Von der Hardt, tom. v. : but X have only seen Lem 
fant’s abstract of these acts (ConoUe de Constance, tom, li. p, 447, 463, 6to.). 
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ftn/l tlie elevation of Martin the Fifth is the iera of the res. 
toration mid establishment of the popes in the Vatican.*" 
The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been 
exercised near three hundred years by the senate, was first 
resumed by Martin the Fifth,” and W imago and super- 
scription introduced the series of the pa^l medals. Of his 
two immediate successors, Engenius the Fourth was the last 

K expelled by the tumult of the Roman people,’" and 
olas the Fifth, the last who was importuned by the 
presence of a Roman emperor.’" I. The conflict of Euge- 
nius with the fathers of Basil, and the weight or apprehen- 
sion of a new excise, emboldened and provoked the Romans 
to'nsurp the temporal government of the city. They rose in 
arms, elected seven governors of the republic, and a con- 
stable of the Capitol; imprisoned the pope’s nephew; be- 
sieged his person in the palace ; and shot volleys of arrows 
into his bark as he escaped down the Tiber in the habit of 
a monk. But ha still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo 
a faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their batteries 
incessantly thundered on the city, and a bullet more dexter- 
ously pointed broke down the barricade of the bridge, and 
scattered with a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of five months, 
TTnder the tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the wisest 
patriots regretted the dominion of the church ; and their 
repentance was unanimous and effectual. The troops of St. 
Peter again occupied the capitol ; tlie magistrates oepai’ted 
to their homes; the most guilty were executed or exiled ; 
and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 

g mods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of 
ugenius, prolonged his absence : he was received by a sub- 

T6 The lilstories of the three euccessiTe councils, Piss* Coustonce, snd 
have heen written with a tolerable desree of candor, Industvyr and elejgance. by 
a ProtastBut minister, M« JjeiifaQt, who retired from France to Berlin. They 
form six volumes in quarto ; and as Basil is the worst, so Constance is the best, 
part of the Collection. 

T7 See the xxvUth Dissertation of the Antiquities of hfuratoil, and the Ist Iii^ 
struction of ^e Science des MedalUes of the P6re Joubert and the Baron de la 
Bastie. The Metric Htsto^ of Martin F. and his successors has bean composed 
by two monks, Moulinet:, a ^'etichman, and Booanni, an Italian : but I under* 
stand, that the first part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

78 Besides the Liveis of Bugenlus IV. (Rerum Italic, tom. Hi. P, i. p. 869| and 
tom. xxT« p. 256), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen Inlessura are the best 
original evidence for the revolt of the Romans against Eugenlus TV The foz^ 
mer, who Uved at the time and on the spot, speaKS the language of a citizen, 
equalW afraid of priestly and popular tyranny. ^ ^ , 

7* The coronalilou of Ftederlc 111. is described by Lenfant (Conclle de Basle, 
tom. li. pp« 276<268) from .^neas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in Qiat splondia 
scene 
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missive people ; bnt the pontiff nndoi’stood from the accla^ 
mations of his triumphal entry, that to secure their loyalty 
and his own repose, he must grant without delay the abolt 
tion of the odious excise. II. Rome was restored, adorned, 
and enlightened, hy the peaceful reign of Nicholas the Fifth. 
In the midst of ttiese laudable occupations, the pope was 
alarmed hy the approach of Frederic the Third of Austria ; 
though his fears could not he justified by the character or 
the power of the Imperial candidate. After drawing his 
military force to the metropolis, and imposing the best 
security of oaths and treaties, Nicholas received with, a 
smiling countenance the faithful advocate and vassal of the 
church. So tame were the times, so feeble was the Austrian, 
that the pomp of his coronation was accomplished with 
order and harmony : hut the superfluous honor was so dis* 
graceful to an independent nation, that his successors have 
excused themselves from the toilsome pilgrimage to the 
Vatican j and rest their Imperial title on the choice of the 
electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that the 
king of the Romans, after passing with a slight salute the 
cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, distinguished 
the dress and person of the senator of Rome ,* and in this 
last farewell, the pageants of the empire and the republic 
were clasped in a friendly embrace.*^ According to the laws 
of Romo,® her first magistrate was required to be a doctor 
of laws, an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the 
city ; with w'hose inhabitants he must not be connected in 
the thii'd canonical degree of blood or alliance. The elec- 
tion was annual : a severe scrutiny was instituted into the 
conduct of the departing senator ; nor could he he recalled 
bo the same office till after the expiration of two years. A 
liberal salaiw of three thousand florins was assigned for his 
expense and reward; arid Ms public appearance represented 
the majesty of the republic. His robes were of gold brocade 

0° The oath ot fidellty.iinpoBed on the emperor by the pope ie recorded and 
aanctUed In the Cleiiientlnee (1. ii. tit. ix.) ; tuid .Siieas Sylvius, who objects to 
-this new damu\d, could, not fotsc^ that in a lew years he should ascend the 
throne, and imbibe the roaxlmsi of Boniface VIII. 

01 U) senatore dl Boma, veetito dt bi-ocarto con qnella heretta, ' con quelle 
numiche, et omamantl dt pelle, co' qcali va alle festa dl Testaoclo a Kagone, 
might escape the sye of .ffinens Sylvius, but be le viewed with admiration and 
. coi^lacency hy the Boman cltlsen. (Dlaiio til Stephaiio Intessnra, p,.1133.) 

■■See, In the atatutsa of Rome, the senator and three Judges <1. 1, c, IS-U], the 
, eonservatore .(1. 1. c. IB, 16. 17, 1. 111. o. 4), the caporioni (1. 1. c. 38, 1. ill. o, 8), tiia 
secret council (1, 111, c, ii), thS aommon eounoit (1, ill. o, SB. The title ot /eudi. aqft- 
ancee, acta qf vUtlmce, Suk, la spread through many a ahaptei (c. 14-40) of the eeo< 
ondboolc. 
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or crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a lighter silk : 
he bore in his hand an ivory sceptre ; the sound of trumpets 
announoed his approach; and his solemn steps were pro. 
ceded at least by four lictora or attendants, whose red wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden color 
or livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his 
right and duty to observe and assert the laws, to control the 
proud, to protect the pooi‘, and to exercise justice and mercy 
within the extent of his jurisdiction. In these useful func- 
tions he was assisted by three learned strangers ; the two 
coUaterala, and the judge of criminal appeals: their frequent 
trials of robberies, rapes, and murdera, are attested by the 
laws ; and the weakness of these laws connives at the licen- 
tiousness of private feuds and armed associations for mutual 
defence. But the senator was confined to the administrar- 
tion of justice : the Capitol, the treasury, and the govern- 
ment of the city and its territory, were intrusted to the three 
aonseroators, who were changed four times in each year : 
the militia of the thirteen regions assembled under the ban- 
ners of their respective chiefs, or capoHonii and the first 
of these was distinguished by the name and dignity of the 
prior. The popular legislature consisted of tbo secret and 
the oomuion councils or the Romans. The former was com- 
posed of the magistrates and their immediate predecessoi-s, 
witli some fiscal and legal officers, and three classes of thir- 
teen, twenty-six, and forty, counsellors ; amounting in the 
whole to about one hundred and twenty pei-sons. In the 
common council all male citizens had a right to vote ; and 
the value of their pririlege was enhanced by the care with 
which any foreigners were prevented from usurping the 
title and character of Romans. The tumult of a democracy 
was checked by wise and jealous precautions : except the 
magistrates, none could pi’opose a question ; none were per- 
mitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all 
disorderly acclamations were suppressed ; the sense of the 
majority was decided by a secret ballot ; and their decrees 
were promulgated in the venerable name of the Roman sen- 
ate and people. It would not be easy to assign a period in 
which this theory of government has been reduced to accu- 
rate and constant practice, since the establishment of order 
has been gradually connected witli the decay of liberty. 
But in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the 
ancient statutes were collected, methodized in three books, 
and adapted to present use, under the pontificate, and with 
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tlie aiiprobation, of Gregory tlie Thirteenth ; ^ this civil and 
criminal code is the modern law of tlie city; and, if the 
popular assemblies have been abolished, a foreign senator, 
with the three conservators, still resides in the palace of the 
Capitol.®^ Tho policy of the Caisars has been repeated hy 
the popes ; and the hishop of Rome affected to maintain the 
form of a republic, while he reigned with tho absolute pow- 
em of a temporal, as well as a spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth, that the times must be suited to 
extraordinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell 
or Retz might now expire in obscurity. The political en- 
thusiasm of Rienzi had exalted him to a throne ; tho same 
enthusiasm, in the next century, conducted his imitator to 
the gallows. The birth of Stephen Poroaro was noble, his 
reputation spotless: his tongue was armed with eloquence, 
his mind was enlightened with learning ; and he aspired, 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his country and 
imniortalize liis name. The dominion of priests is most 
odious to a liberal spirit : every scruple was removed hy 
the recent knowledge of the fable and forgery of Constan- 
tine’s donation ; Petrarch was now tho oraoio of tho Italians j 
and as often as Poroaro revolved tho odo wliich descnbes 
the patriot and lioro_ of Rome, ho applied to himself the 
visions of the prophetio bard. Ills firet trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Engenius the Fourth: in an 
elaborate speech he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; 
and they listened with apparent pleasure, till Poroaro was 
interrupted and answered tw a gi’ave advocate, who pleaded 
for the church and state. By every law the seditious orator 
was guilty of treason; but the benevolence of the new pon- 
tiff, who viewed his character with pity and esteem, at- 
tempted by an honorable office to convert the patriot into a 
friend. The inflexible Roman returned from Anagni with 
M increase of reputation and zeal ; and, on the first oppor- 
tunity, the games of the place Navona, he tried to inflame 
the casual mspnto of some boys and mechanics into a gen- 
eral rising of the people. Yet the humane Rioholas was 
■stillavefse to accept the forfeit of his life; and the traitor 


«i Stmta alma UrUtfioma AxustorUate S. Z). W. ffrefforMXni. Pont. Max. a 
aenatu Populoqw Horn, re/brmaia et edila. Moma, 1B80, in Jblto. The obsolete, 
zepiignaiit atatutM of weie eouCounded In flY&hooKS, endLucaePietua. 

a iwyep ana witlquariaM, Tvae appointed to act. as the modem Trlboniaiu Yet 1 
jegret the old code, ^th the ruttged crust of freedom and herbaTisjn, 

iv ^ Gr 08 ley»s (Obgorvatlons aur Pltalie, tom. U. p. 

^ionie was M.Blolke, anoble Swede, and a proselyte to the 
^po*B xljjht to appoint the senator and tho conservator li 
impiieu, rather than affirmed^ m the statutes. 
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was removed from the scene of temptation to Bologna, -with 
a liberal allowance for his support, and the easy onligation 
of presenting himself each day before the governor of the 
city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger Bratus, 
that with tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observed : 
the exile declaimed against the arbitrajy sentence j a party 
and a conspiracy were gradually formed: his nephew, a 
daring youtn, assembled a band of volunteers ; and on the 
a]jpointed evening a feast was jjrepared at his house for the 
friends of the republic. Their leader, who had escaped 
from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe of puiiile 
and gold ; his voice, his countenance, his gestures, bespoke 
the man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious 
cause. In a studied oration, he expatiated on the motives 
and the means of their enterprise, the name and liberties 
of Rome ; the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants, 
the active or passive consent of their fellow-citizens ; three 
hundred soldiers, and four hundi’ed exiles, long exercised in 
arms or in wrongs ; the license of revenge to edge their 
swords, and a million of ducats to reward their victory. It 
would bo easy (he said), on the next day, the festival of the 
Epiphany, to seize the nope and his cardinals, before the 
doors, or at the altar of St. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains 
under the walls of St. Angelo ; to extort by the threat of 
their instant death a surreiider of the castle ; to ascend the 
vacant Capitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; and to restore in a 
popular assembly the ancient republic of Rome. While he 
triumphed, ho was already betrayed. The senator, with a 
strong guard, invested the house: the nephew of Porcaro 
cut his way through the crowd; but the unfortunate 
Stephen was drawn from a chest, lamenting thhthis enemies 
had anticipated by three hours the execution of his design. 
After such manifest and repeated guilt, even the mercy of 
Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine of his accomplices, 
were hanged without the benefit of the sacraments; and 
amidst the fears and invectives of the papal court, the Ro- 
mans pitied and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
country.?® But their applause was mute, their pity inef- 

n Besides the onrioue, though concise, naiTative of Machlarel (Istoria Flor 
entlna, 1. vi. Opers, tom. 1. pp. 210, 211, edit. Londra, 174-7, in Ito.), the Poroarlan 
oonepiracy is related in the lllary of Steplien Intesenra (Hor. Ital, tom. Hi. P. 11, 
pp. 1134, 113S, and In neeparate tract oy Leo Baptieta Alberti (Her Ital. tom. 
3EXT. pp. 600-814). It 1b amneing to compare the style and aentimente of the court- 
ier and cltltsen, Facliius profeclo quo .... ueque paricnlo horrlhillua, neque 
audacid detestahilius, ueque crndelitata tetriue, a quoqnnni pordltlesimo uaplam 
exco^tatnm Bit ... . Perdetts la ylta qiieU’ huomu da hens, o amatore dello 
bene e amatore dello beno e llbeEtd di Boiua. 
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feotual, their liberty forever extinct ; and, if they have since 
risen in a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such 
accidental tumults may be found in the bosom of the most 
abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, -which -was fomented 
by discord, survived the freedom of the commons, -which 
must be founded in union. A privilege of ramne and om 
pression -was long maintained by the b.arons of Jlomo ; their 
Iiousps were a fortress and a sanctuary ; and the ferocious 
train of banditti and criminals whom they protected from 
the law, repaid the hospitality with the service of their 
swords and, daggers. The private interest of the pontiffs, 
or their nephews, sometimes involved them in these domes- 
tic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Rome 
was distracted by the battles and sieges of the rival houses ; 
after the conflagration of his palace, the prothonotary Col- 
onna was tortured and beheaded, and Savelli, his captive 
friend, was murdered on the spot, for refusing to join in the 
acclamations of the victorious Ursini.^ But the popes no 
longer trembled in the Vatican : they had strength to com- 
mand, if they had resolution to claim, the obedience of 
their subjects ; and the strangers, who observed tliese par- 
tial disorders, admired the earn' taxes and wise administra- 
tion of the ecclesiastical state.*” 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the 
force of opinion ; and if that opinion be supplanted by rea- 
son or passion, the sound may idly waste itself in the air; 
and the helpless priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a 
noble or a plebeian adversary. But after their return from 
Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were guarded by the sword 
of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by an impregnable 
citadel ; the use of cannon is a po-werful engine against pop- 
ular seditions ; a regular force of cavalry and infantry was 
enlisted under the bannera of the pope ; his ample revenues 
, supplied the resources of war: and, from the extent of his 
domain, he could bring down on a rebellious city an army 

■ « The disorders of Bom& vUloh were mttoli Inflamed Uy thepartlallty of Six- 
tus IV. and exposed in the Diaries of two spectators, Stophen liifessnra, and an 
anonymous cl%en. See the troubles of Uie year 14^ and tlio deatli of tbe pro- 
thonotary Colonna, In tom. ill. P. li. pp. 1083, 11158. 

o Sattontolaterre de ragllsetioumOe pouroette partlalito (des Colonneset 
desUtslns) oome none dlrlons Luce et Giammont, on eiiEollande Hone ot Chabal- 
]au ; etqnandcene seioit ce ditMivnd la terro da I’dglise seroit la pins henrouse 
bahltation pour les sujets qui solt dans touts le mondo (ear Us ne payent ni tmlloa 
ni gutaos Buires onoses). et seroient toujonrs bien conduits (oar toujonrs les papea 
eontsagesetblenconsellies); mals trbs sou vent en advlout de grands et crueta- 
meurtres et pllleries. 
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of hostile neighhoi's and loyal subjects.®* Since the union 
of the duchies of Ferrara ana Urbinb, the ecclesiastical state 
extends from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from 
the confines of N aples to the hanks of the Po ; and as early 
as the sixteenth century, the greater part of that spacious 
and fruitful country .acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. Their claims 
wei’e readily deduced from the genuine, or fabulous, dona« 
tions of the darker ages : the successive steps of their final 
settlement would engage us too far in the transactions of 
Italy, and even of Europe; tlie crimes of Alexander the 
Sixth, the martial operations of Julius the Second, and the 
liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has been 
adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of the times.*® 
In the first period of their conquests, till the expedition of 
Charles the Eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle 
with the adjacent princes and states, whose military force 
was equal, or infenuor, to their own, Eut as soon as the 
monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain, contended with 
gigantic arms for the dominion of Italy, they supplied with 
art the deficiency of strength ; and concealed, in a labyrinth 
of wars and treaties, their aspiring views, and the immortal 
hope of chasing the B-arbariims beyond the Alps. The nice 
balance of the Vatican was often subverted by the soldiers 
of tlie North and West, who wero united under the standard 
of Charles the Fifth : the feeble and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the Seventh exposed his person and dominions to 
the conqueror; and Rome was abandoned seven months to 
a lawless army, more cruel and rapacious than the Gotha 
and Vandals.*" After this severe lesson, the popes con- 
tracted their ambition, which was almost satisfied, resumed 
the character of a common parent, and abstained from all 

oBvfbe eooTiomr of Slxtua V. the rsTenne of the eocleaiastlcgl state vM 
ralaed to two millions niid a half of Homan crowna (Vita, tom, 11. pi>. 2 [) 1 . 290) ; and 
BO regular was tlie mllltarrsBtaliUBhment, that In one month Clement Vlll. could 
Inroae the duchy of Ferrara with three Uionsanil horse and twenty Uiousiind 
foot (tom. Ill, p, SO. Since that time (A. V, 1697) the papal arms are happUy 
rusted : but the rovanne mast hare gained Borne nominal Increase.* 

More especially by Uulccianlim and Macblarel i In the general history of 
the former, in the Florentliie history, ths Prince, and the political Ulsaoumes of 
the hitter. These, with their wortliV suGeeBSors, Era Paolo and Davila, were 
iustly esteemed the lirst historians of modern languages, till, In the present age, 
Seotiand aro le to dispute the prize with Italy herself. 

In the history oC the Qotltio siege, 1 have compared the Barbarians with Uie 
Bub]ecte of Obacles V. (vol. ill. pp. 299, 290) ; an anticipation, which, like that of 
the Tartar conquests, 1 indulged with the less scruple, as I eouldscarcely hope to 
reach the oonolaslou of my work. 

* On the dnauolal measures of Sixtus V- see Bauke, Die BUiulsbheu Pgpste, 
I.P.469.-M. 
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offensive lioBtilities, except in a hnsty quarrel, when the 
vicar of Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at the 
same time against the kingdom of Naples."^ The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from the field of battle ; 
Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and tlie sea-coast of Tus- 
cany, were firmly iiossessed by the Spaniards ; and it be- 
came their interest to maintain the peace and dependence 
of Italy, which continued almost without disturbance from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the openmg of the eighteenth 
centm-y. The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king : his prejudice' and in- 
terest disposed him in every dispute to support the prince 
against the people ; and instead of the encouragement, the 
aid, and the asylum, which they obtained from the adjacent 
states, the friends of liberty, or the enemies of law, were 
enclosed on all sides within the iron circle of despotism. 
The long habits of obedience and education subdued the tur- 
bulent spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. The 
barons forgot the arms and factions of their anoestors, and 
insensibly became the servants of luxury and government. 
Instead of maintaining a crowd of tenants and followers, 
the produce of their estates was consumed in the private 
expenses which multiply the pleasures,, and diminish the 
power, of the lord.®’’ The Colonna and XJrsiiii vied with 
each other in the decoriitlon of their palaces and chapels ; 
and their antique splendor was riviilled or surpassed hy the 
sudden opulence of tho papal families. In Rome the voice 
of freedom and discord Is no longer heard ; and, instead of 
the foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant lake reflects tho 
image of idleness and servitude. 

A Christian, a philosopher,®® and a patriot, will be equally 
Boaudahzed by the temporal kingdom of the clergy ; and the 
local majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and 

n The amtltlouB and foeble liosttUtieB of Uio Caiaffa pope, .Paul TV., may be 
Been In Ttoanne (1. x'Jl.-xTili.) and Ulannoite (tom. iv. pp. 190-163). Those Cstb- 
oUc bigots, l^hlllp II. and tUo duka of Alva, proBumed to separate tbe Boman 
prince rrom tbe vicar of Obiist ; yet the holy character, vliloli would have sanc- 
tilled his victory, was decently applied to protect his defeat.* 

This gradual change of manners and expense is admirably explained by Dr, 
Adam Smith (Wealth oC Katlan^vol. u pp. 493-51191, who proves, perhaps loo 
severely, that the most salutary eliects have flowed from the meanest and most 
selltsb causes, 

Mr, Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i. n. 389) too hastily oouolndss tliat If the 
ciml and eocleslastloid powers be united in tlie same person, it is of little mm 
nient whether be be styled prince or prelate, sUico the temporal character wll 
always predominate. 


* But compare Bankc, Die ItSmtscheu Fitpste, 1. p. 289,— M. 
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triumphs, may seem to imbitter the sense, and aggravate the 
shame, of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits and 
defects of the ecclesiastical government, it may be praised 
in its present state, as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, 
exempt from the dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, 
the expenses of luxury, and the calamities of war. But these 
advantages are overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a sep- 
tennial, election of a sovei-eign, who is . seldom a native of 
the country ; the reign of a young statesman of threescore, 
in the decline of hie life and abilities, without hope to ac- 
complish, and without children to inherit, the labors of his 
transitory reign. The successful candidate is drawn from 
the church, and even the convent ; fr6ni the mode of educa- 
tion and life the most adverae to reason, humanity, and 
freedom. In the trammels of servile faith, he has learned 
to believe hocauae it is absui'd, to revere all that is ooii- 
temptible, and to clospise whatever might deserve the es- 
teem of a rational being , to punish error as a crime, to 
reward mortification and oeUbacy as the first of virtues ; to 
lilace the s.aints of the calendar” above the heroes of Rome 
and the sages of Athena : and to consider the missal, or the 
ei'uoifix, as more useful instruments than the plough or the 
loom. In the office of nuncio, or the r.mk of cardinal, he 
may acquire some knowledge of the world, but the primitive 
stain will adhere to his mind and manners: from study. and 
experience he may suspect the mystery of his pi-ofesaion; 
but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the Fifth “ 
burst from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. In a reign 
of five years he exterminated the outlaws and banditti, 
abolished the profane sanctuaries of Rome,'"’ formed a naval 


W A Piotcatant may dladftln Uio nawortliy preference otbt Francis or St 
Dominic, but ha will not rashly condemn the seal or juilnmenl cv Sixtus v who 
pinned tile statues of the apostles St Peter and St f'aul on the vacant rolnnms 

* A'^waiideriiig IlaUan, Gregorio LoU, nas giren 
(Aiuatel. 17ai, s Tols. ill 12B10.), a ooiroas and amusing wrX, 
coiiiinand our absolute conlidouoe. Vet tto chapter of too 
elpol fAiite. aro eupijorted br tbe acpals of Spondaou** Bnd Muratoa A. D. 
15J0).aiid the contemporary hlatory of the great Thuunue U. IxxtU o. 1,2, 1. 

Theei^ph^iejid places, the martierl or were d^°Pted fu>ni fte 

Domiui iiohlle bv the foreign miiiiBtare. .Dilius III. had once fthojl. Iwd the ahom- 
1 landuiu et deteatandum ™i'ohltlarum huju9modl uomeii' and after hixius V. 
they aaelii revived. 1 cannot rtlecurn either the justice or of ton s 

XI V., who In 1(187 sent his ambassador, tbe marqule da Davarclln, to Xtome, with 


* The indnstrv of M. Banlse has discovered the document a kind of soaiida* 

lone ohronlelBOPtbe ttnie Ironi ul'pr 

Sea also M. Hauke’fl obBervaUous ou Uie iilfe of aixtuB, uy lempasUi d. iil pp* 

817 , 
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and military force, restored and emulated the monuments 
of antiquity, and after a liberal use and large increase of the 
revenue, left five luilliouH of crowns in the castle of St, 
Angelo. But his justice was sullied with cruelty, his ac- 
tivity was prompted by the ambition of conquest ; after hia 
decease the abuses revived; the treasure was dissipated; 
be entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes and the ven- 
ality of offices ; and, after hia death, his statue was demolished 
lay an ungrateful or an injui-ed people.” The wild and 
original character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the 
senes of the pontiffs : the maxims and effects of their tem- 
poral govemment may ha collected from the positive and 
comparative view of lie arts and philosophy, the agriculture 
and trade, the wealth and population, of the ecclesiastical 
state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in charity with 
all mankind, nor am I willing, in these last moments, to 
offend even the pope and clergy of Rome.*® 


nn amed force of a tliouaand oRtcere, gnarda, nnd domestloH, to malnteln tlila 
IniqultouB claim, and Insult Pope Innocent XI. In the heart of his capital (Vita 
dl Slsto V tom. lit. pp. 2110-378. Muretori. Aiiuali d’ Itnlla tom, xv. pp 4M-496, 
and Voltaire, Slaolo do Louis XIV. tom. If. o. 14, pp. BR, BO). 

>'1 This outrego produced a decree, which wos Inscrlbod on marble, and placed 
in the Capitol, it !b expressed In a style of manly simplicity and freedom, SI 
((uls, sire privatus, slro maglstratuin govene de colloimiidil uino pontlBcl statuA 
inoiiUonem tncere ausU, higltlmo S. 1 . Q. li. docreto In perpetuum Infiimlset 

S ubllcornm inuneruin expors oato. MDXO. monso Augusto (Vila dl Slsto V. 

)m, lit, p, 4Bfl). I heliura that Ibis decree Is still observed, and 1 know that 
erory monarch who deserves a statue should himself Impose the prohibition. 

“ The histories of the clmrcli, Italy, nnd CbrlsteiKloin, have contributed to 
the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives of tho Popes, wo often 
discover the city and republic of Home : and the events of the xfvtb and xvth 
ocntiirles sre preserved In llie rude and doinestlc ehronloles which 1 have care- 
fully Inspeetad, and shall reoapltnlnte in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschl (Ludovlol fioncomitls) Fniginentn Annnilnm Roman, A, D. 1R3R, 
In the Serlptoree Rerum Itulicarnm of Muratorl, tom, xU. p. B2B. N B. The 
credit of this fragment Is somewhat hurt by a singular Interpolation, In 
which the author relates Ma own timlb at the age of 116 years. 

41. Fragmenta fUstorliu Romaiice (vnlgo'Thoinss FortlHocoie) In Romann Dialecto 
vuTgarl (A, D. 1;127-1964, In Muratorl, Antlnnltat. Medd .^vl Itallra, tom. 111. 
pp. 247-B4S) ; the antlientlo groundwork of the history of Rleiizl. 

3, Dslphlni (Qeiitllls) Olarium Romanum (A. 0. 1370-1410), In the Rernm Itallca- 
. rum, tom. 111. P. 11. p. 84fi. 

4. Aiitoinl (Petri) Diarhm Rom. (A. D. 1404-1417), tom. xxlv. p 000. 

S. Petsonl (PauU> Miscellanea lllstoriea Romana (A. D, 1433-144S), torn. xxIt, 

p. 1101. 

8. Volaterr.ml (iTacoh.) Diarium Rom. (A D. 1472-1484), tom. xxUL p 81. 

7. Anonyml Diarinm Urble Romes (A. D. 1481-1402), tom. HI P. 11. p. 1069. 

8. Iiifesaane (Stephaul) Dlarlum Romauum f A. D 1284 or 1378-1494), tom. 111. P. 
U. p. 1109. , 

3. Historla Arcana Alexandrl VI. stveExcerpta ex. Dtarlo Job. Bnroardt (A. D, 
1492-1503, edtta a Godef r. Qnllelm, Leibntzlo, Hanover, 1307, in 4lo The large 
and valuable Journal of Bnrcnrd might be completed from the MSS In differ- 
ent llhraries of Italy and Prance (M. de Foneemogue, m theMdmolres de 
I'Acail, dee Iiiserip. loin. xvil. pp. 601-800). 

Rxeept the lest, nil theee fragmciits nnd diaries arc inserted in the collections 
01 Muratorl, iny guide and master In Uie history of Italy, His mintry, and the 

? ubllc, are Imlebted to him tor the following works on that subject ■ 1. limim 
taliaarura Scrwlorea (A. D. 50(1-18001, tiuoruvi potisamia pars nmc pntmm m 
tmtm prodit, Sc., xxvlU. vols. in Mo, Milan, 1723-1738, 1761. A volume of. 
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ehronolo(ri<!i''l i«'<> nlphabotionl tables is still wniiUng as a keyto this great work, 
which Is vet ill a disorderly and defective state. 2, ylntu)utiafes Italia, Uedii 
Jfvi vi vols.ln folio, Milan, 1738-1743, In Uxv. curious dissertations, on the man- 
ners! government, religion, &i!,, of tlie Italians of the darker ages, trltli alarge 
auuulement of ebarters, ehronieles, &o. 3, IJimerlazioni tcipra le An&quita 
ttamne. Hi. vols in 4to., Milano, 175t,a free version by tbo author, wbicb may 
he quoted with the same contideiioo os tholanin text of tbo Autlqiiiues. Annali 
d’ ItiiHa, xvill. vols in oetovo, Milan, 17 .v>.i 7 Si!, n rUv, tuough nocurats and use- 
ful abridgment of the history ol Italy, Iimu the Ui. lA of Christ to the middle of 
die xvliith century. G. Hell' Anticliita Eatense ed Ilalinne, il. vols. in folio, 
Modena, 1717. 1740. In the history of this lllnslrlous race, the parent of our 
Brunswick Icings, the critic is not seduced by the loyulty or gratitude of the sub- 
feet In all his works, Murntorl approves himsell a diligent and laborious writer, 
who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic priest, .He was born In the your 
1S72 and died in the year i7G0, after passing neat BO years in the libraries of Mi- 
lan and Modena (Vita del Proposto LndovTeo Antonio Miiratorl, by Us nephew 
aud gaocesBor Gian Praneeseo Soli Mnratori, Venezia, 1766, in 4tD.). 
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CHAPTER LXXT. 

FBOBPEOT OF THE EtllNS OF EOKK IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN* 

THEY. — ^FOHB CAUSES OF DECAT AND DESTEUCTION 

EXAMPLE OF THE COLISEUM. — EENOVATION OF THE CITY, 
CONCLUSION OP THE "WHOLE WOEK., 

In the last days of Pope Eugenius the Fourth,* two of 
his servants, the learned Poggius ^ and a friend, ascended 
the Capitolina hill ; reposed themselves among the ruins of 
columns and temples j and viewed from that commanding 
spot the wide and vaidous prospect of desolation.’ The 
place and the object gave ample scope for moralizing on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spai’os neither man nor the 
proudest of his works, which buries empires and cities in a 
common grave; and it tvas J^eed, that in proportion to 
her former greatness, the fall of Rome was the more awful 
and deplorable. “Her primeval state, such as she might 
appear in a remote age, when Evander entertained the 
stranger of Troy,’ has been delineated by the fanoj^ of 
Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary 
thicket ; in tlie time of the poet, it was crowned with the 
golden roofs of a temple ; the temple is overthrown, the 
gold has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has accomplished 
her revolution, and the sacred ground is again disfigured 
with thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which 
we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the 
footsteps of so many triiiniphs, enriched with the spoils and 
tributes of so many nations. This spectacle of the world, 

1 I have already (notes 00« Si, on chap. Ixt.) mentioned the age, character, 
andwritliira ot Pogoius ; and pnrticalnrly noticed the date ot this elegant moral 
lecture on the varieties of furtiiue. 

* Oonsedlmns in ipsin Tarpelee urcia ralnlM, pone Ingena portn oiiJuBdain, ut 
putOf templl, inarmoreuni Ilmen, pluHniasque pasaim coufractas columnas, unde 
xmgnt ex parto proBpectue iirbls uatet (p. 6). 

a.^neia vlli. 97-369. This ancient pfctiire, so artfully introduced, and so ex- 
quisitely dnlshed, must have been highly interesting to an Inhabitant of Rome ; 
and out early studies allow us to sympatliise In the reelings of a Roman. 


* It should be Pope Martin tlie Fifth. See Gibbon’s own note, ch. Ixv. note 
61 i and Eebhouse, lUuatratioue of Childe ^rold, p. 165^’-'!^ 
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how is it fallen ; how changed 1 how defaced ! The path of 
vlotoiy is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the 
Palatine hill, and seek among the shapeless and enormous 
fragments the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal 
statues, the porticos of Nero’s palace : survey the other hills 
of the city, the vacant space is inteiTupted only by ruins 
and gardens. The forum of the Jtoinan people, where they 
assembled to enact their laws and elect tlieir magistrates, is 
now enclosed for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown 
open for the reception of swine and buffaloes. The public 
and private edifices, that were founded for eternity, lie pros- 
trate, naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant ; 
and the ruin is the more visible, from the stupendous relics 
that have survived the injuries of time and fortune.” * 

These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of 
the first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legend- 
ary, to those of classic, superatition.^ 1. Besides a bridge, 
an arch, a sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the ago of the republic, a double row of vaults, 
in the salt-office of the Capitol, which were inscribed with 
the name and munificence of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples 
were visible in some degree, from the perfect form of the 
Pantheon, to the three arches and a marble column of the 
temple of Peace, wliioh Vespasian erected after the civil 
wars and the Jewish triumph. 3, Of the number, which he 
rashly defines, of seven tlwmuB, or public baths, none were 
sufficiently entire to represent the use and distribution of 
the several parts; but those of Diocletian and Antoninus 
Caraoalla still retained the titles of the founders, and as- 
tonished the carious spectator, who, in observing their 
solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and 
multitude of the columns, compared the labor and expense 
witb the use and importance. Of the baths of Constantine, 
of Alexander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige 
might yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Severn^ and Con.stantine, were entire, both the structure 
and the inscriptions ; a falling fragment was honored witli 
the name of Trajan ; and two arches, then extant, in tlie 
Plaminian way, have been ascribed to the baser memory of 


* Capltollnm adeo .... Immutatum at vines in senatorum snbeelUa sueces- 
seTint, atercoinm ao purgamantorum leceptaculum factum. Keapioe ad Pnla- 
tinum montam .... vaata rudeca .... cstaroa collaa parluatra omina vacua 
sdldcdls, lulnls vlnelequc opplata conspldea :(Pcggtus, da .Varletat. Fortnnwa 
p.«l). 

' See Poggliu, pp. S-22. 
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Faustina and Gallienxis. ♦ 6. After the wonder of the 

Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small am- 
phitheatre of brick, most probably for the use of the prse- 
torian camp : the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were 
occupied in a great measure by public and private buildings ; 
and in the Ciraua, Agonnlia and Maximus, little more than 
the situation and the form could be investigated; 6. The 
columns. of Trajan and Antonine were still erect; but the 
Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. A people of . gods 
and heroes, the workmanship of art, was reduced to one 
equestrian dgure of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of 
which the moat conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of 
Augustus and Hadrian could not totally be lost : but the for- 
mer wms only visible as a mound of earth ; and the latter, 
the castle ol St. Angelo, had acytired the name and ap- 
pearance of a modern fortress. With the addition of some 
separate and nameless columns, such were the remains of 
the ancient city ; for the marks of a more I'eoent structure 
might be detected in the walls, which formed a|mrcum- 
ferenoe of ten miles, included three hundred and*eventy- 
nino turrets, and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred 
years after the fall oi the Western empire, and even of the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of distress and an- 
archy, in which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated 
from the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or 
adorning the city ; and, as all that is human must retrograde 
if it do not advance, every successive age must have hastened 
the ruin of the works of antiquity. To measure the progress 
of decay, and to ascertain, at each sera, the state of each edi- 
fice, would be an endless and a useless labor ; and I shall 
content myself with two observations, which wdll introduce 
a short inquiry into the general oaiises and effects. 1. Two 
hundred yearn before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an 
anonymous writer composed a description of Rome.® His 

T hibet do Mlr&bilibus Roma, ox Bogistro Nlcoloi Oardinolis de Arragoiiift. in 
Bibllothooa 8t. iBidoii Armurio IV,. No, 69. This treatlae. with somo short but 
portinent notes, has been publlshevi b/ Montfuucoii (Dlaiium Itancum, pp. 20^ 
801), who thus delivers his own critical opinion • Soriptor xiltml olvciter seoull, 
Hi Ibldeni notatur ; antlquarla rel impedtUB et, nt ab lllo avo, nugis et anfUbus 
fabellls Tefortus : sod, quia monumenta, qute Us tomporibus Roxna superorant 


*OnowaBln)ihe VU Noiueotana; est alter praterea Gallleno ^nclpl dies* 

tuB, ut Bupeiacriptlo indicat, Fia yomentaha, Robhoufle- p. 154. roagso like- 
wiB6 menffons the buUdinK . which Gibbon arobiguouslT says ho ** might baye oyer-« 
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ignorance may repeat the same objects under strange and 
fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topographer had eyes 
and e^rs ; he could observe the visible remains ; he could 
listen to the tradition of the people ; and ho distinctly enu- 
merates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve ai’ohes, and 
eighteen palaiies, of which many had disappeared before the 
time of Poggius. It is apparent, that many stately monu- 
ments of antiquity survived till a late period,’ and that the 
principles of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing 
energy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 2. The 
same reflection must be applied to the three last ages ; and 
we should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus;® which 
is celebrated by Petrarch and the antiquarians of the six- 
teenth century. While the Roman edifices were still entire, 
the first blows, however weighty and impetuous, were re- 
sisted by the solidity of the mass and the harmony of' the 
parts ; but the slightest touch would preoijiitate the fragments 
of arches and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal 
causes of the rum of Rome, which continued to operate in 
a period of more than a thousand years. I. The injuries of 
time and nature. II. The hostile attacks of the Barbarians 
and Christians. III. The use and abuse of the materialB. 
And, IV. The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

I, The art of man is able to construct monuments far 
more permanent than the narrow span of his own existence ; 
yet these monuments, like himself, are perishable and fraU ; 
and in the boundless annals of time, his life and his labors 
must equally be measured as a fieeting moment. Of a simple 
and solid edifice, it is not easy, however, to circumscribe 
the duration. As tlie wonders of ancient days, the pyra- 
mids® attracted the curiosity of the ancients : a hundred 
generations, the leaves of autumn," have dropped into the 
grave ; and after the fall of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, 

? ro modulo receiiBeti non parum indo lucis mutoabitur qul Komunia ^ntiqnilaU- 
u8 induEAndla oneram navablt (p. 263). 

1 Thu Ptoe MaulUon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 602) boa pnbItBhed an anoiiymoue 
pUgrlmoftlie Ixtb century, who. !n bie yisit round tbe ebua'bcu andboly plat^es 
of ilome, touobeB on several buildings, eBpecially portiuos, wblcb bad dlBap- 
poared before tbe sdlltli century. 

* On tbe Septizoninm, eee tbe Mdmoires Bur Fdtrarqua (tom. 1. p« 325), DonatuB 
(p. 388)/ and Nardlni (pp. 117, 414). 

vTbe age of tlie pyramids \b remote and unknovm, since Diodorus Sioulus 
(tom. 1. 1. o. 44, n. 72) is unable to decide whether Uiey wero constructed 1000. 
or 3400, years before the clrxxth Olympiad. Sir John Marsham's contraoted 
scale of the Bgyptlan dynasties would £x ^enx about 2000 years before Christ 
(Canon Ohronreus, p, 47). . , , , 

10 Sea the speeco of (^lancus In tbe Iliad (Z. 146.) This natural' but melaw . 
oholy image is familiar to Homer. 

Voi. V.— 35 
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the CsBsars and caliplis, the same pyramids stand erect and 
unshaken above the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of 
vai’ious and minute parts is more accessible to injury and 
decay ; and the silent lapse of time is often accelerated by 
hurricanes and earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The 
air and earth have doubtless been sb-aken ; and the lofty 
tiUTets of Romo have tottered from their foundations ; but 
tbe seven hills do not appear to be placed on the great 
cavities of the globe; nor has the city, in any age, oeen 
exposed to the convulsions of nature, which, in the cli- 
mate of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
moments the works of ages into dust. Fire is the moat 
powerful agent of life and death : the rapid mischief may be 
kindled and propagated by the industry or negligence of 
mankind ; and every period of the Roman annals is marked 
by the repetition of similar calamities. A memorable con- 
flagration, the guilt or misfortune of Nero’s reign, continued, 
though with unequal fury, either six or nine aays.“ Innu-, 
merAle huildings, crowded m close and crooiced streets, 
supplied perpetual fuel for the flames *, and when they ceased, 
four only of the fourteen regions were loft entire ; three were . 
totally destroyed, and seven were dofonnod by the relics of, 
smoking and lacerated edifices.*’ In the full meridian of 
empire, the metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her 
ashes, yet tho memory of the old deplored the irreparable 
losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, tho monu- 
ments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of 
distress and anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fall irre- 
trievable ; nor can the damage bo restored either by the pub- 
lic care of government or the activity of private interest. 
Yet two causes may be alleged, which render the calamity 
of fire more destructive to a flourishing than a decayed city. 
1. The more combustible materials of brick, timber, and 
metals, are first melted and consumed ; but the flames may 
play without injury or effect on the naked wmlls and massy 

The leernine end ctltiden of hi. dee Vlgnolee (Hletoiie GrIUqne de la 
Bdpnbllque dee Lettres. loin. vUl, pp. 4T-118, Ix. pp. 1T2-187) datoe the flto of 
llomeliom A, O, 64, .July 16, and the subeeqneut persecution of the Cbiletlane 
from November iS oif the same year, 

“ Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Boroa dividitnr, qnamin quatuor integral 
manehant, tree solo tenug dejecta : septem reilquia pnuca teoiorum vOBtfgla 
eupererant, lacera et eemlaeta. Among ue old reUce that were irreparably loat, 
Taoitns enumerates the temple of the moon of Serrine Tnlllne , Qie tone and 
altar conaeorated by Evander prasentl Heroult ; the temple of Jupiter Stathr, a 
row of Homulus : the palace of Numa ; the temple or Voata cum Penatibna 
popDll Bomanl, He then deploree the opee tot victorile quaalta et Gtacamm 
arnam decora , . , multa. qua eenioree memineiant, qna lepararl nequibant 
(Aimal.xy.t0,41). • . . ' 
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arches that have been despoiled of their ornaments. 2. It 
is among the common and plebeian habitations that a mis- 
chievous spark is most easily blown to a conflagration ; but 
as soon as they are devoured, the greater edifices, which 
have resisted or escaped, are left as so many islands in a state 
of solitude and safety. From her situation, Eome is exposed 
to the danger of frequent inundations. Without excepting 
the Tiber, the rivers that descend from either side of the A]>- 
eunine have a short and irregular course ; a shallow stream in 
the summer heats ; an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled 
ill the spring or winter, by the fall of rain, and the melting of 
the snows. When the current is repelled from the sea by ad- 
verse winds, when the ordinai'y bed is inadequate to the 
weight of waters, they rise above the banks and overspread, 
without limits or control, the plains and cities of the adjacent 
country. Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, 
the Tiber was increased by unusual rains ; and the inunda- 
tion, surpassing all former measure of time and place, de- 
stined all the buildings that were situate below the hills 
of Rome. According to the variety of ground, the same 
mischief was produced by different means ; and the edi- 
fices were either swept away by the sudden impulse, or dis- 
solved and undermined by the longcontinuance, of the flood.** 
Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity was re- 
newed : the lawless river overturned the palaces and tem- 
ples on its banks ; ** and, after the labors of the emperor in 
cleansing and widening the bed that was encumbered with 
ruins,** the vigilance of his successors was exercised by sim- 
ilar dangei'S and designs. The project of diverting into 
new channels the Tiber itself, or some of the dependent 
streams, was long opposed by superstition and local in- 

u A. U. C. 607i TQpoiitlnB subyenlo ipsius Romes preronlt triumphumRomau- 
orum .... divorsas Igniura aquarumqae clades pane absumaora urbem. Ram 
Tiboria iiiaoUlia aitotua imbiibus ut ultra opluionam, vel Jlutumilate vel niag> 
nltndiiie rathnulana, omnia Ramis aidlilcia Iji piano poalia lelevlt. DiToran) 
qualitatea locorum ad unam couvonere pamiciaai; aiioiiiam at fiiiffi ^egnlor 
Inunrlatio tanuit madafaota Uiaaolvit, at qus auisua torreiitia invenlb Impulaa 
dojeclt(OroFluB, Hlat. 1. !▼. c. 11, p. 2^, edit. Havercamp), Yet wa may 3bBerva« 
that It la the plan and study of the uhriatian apologiat to magnify me calam* 
,^tia8 of the Pagan world. 

' ^ VidlmuR flavum J*il>ariini retortia 

lilttorc Etruaco Tioientcr undla, 

Ire dejeotum moiiunimila Regia 

Templaque Veatea. (Herat. Carm. 1 , 2). 

If the palace of Numa and temple ot Vesta were thrown down in Horace's time^ 
what was oouaumed of those buildings by Nero's hre could hardly deaerye the 
epithets of yetustisalma or incoinipta. 

Ad coercendae inimdatiohea aiyeum ribena laxayity ao repnrgayit, com-, 
pletujn ollm ludeilbus, et edlhcdorum proiapatonibna ooarctatuju i^ueconlue iq 
AuguatOi G. 86)* 
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terests ; “ nor did tlio uso componsate the toil and costs of 
the tax’dy and imperfect oxeoutW. The servitude of rivers 
is the noblest and most important victory which man has 
obtained over the licentiousness of nature ; and if such 
were the ravages of the Tiber under a firm and active gov- 
ernment, what could oppose, or who can enumerate, the in- 
juries of the city after the Ml of the Western empire? A 
remedy was at length produced by the evil itself : the accu- 
mulation of rubbish and the earth, that has been washed 
down from the hills, is supposed to have elevated the plain 
of Romo fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above the an- 
cient level and the modern city is less accessible to the 
attacks of the river,“ ' 

II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute 
the destruction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and 
the Christians, have peglected to inquire how fax* they were 
animated by a hostile principle, and how far they possessed 
the means and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the 
preceding volumes of this History, I have desciibed the 
triumph of barbarism and religion ; and I can only I'osumc, 
in a few words, their real or imaginary connection with the 
ruin of ancient Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a 
pleasing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied from 
Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of Odin;® to break 
the chains, and to cliastise tho oi>pressors of mankind ; that 
they wished to burn the records of classic literature, and to 
found their national architecture on the broken members of 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple truth, 

M TaoltuB (Aimal. 1. IB) reports the petltlonB of tho diltoront tovne of Italy to 
thoBonnU ogalnat the moaoura; and yre may applaud tho progreoa of reason , 
On n enuilar ocoaidon, local Interests would undoubtedly be consulted s but an 
EiiRlish Hones of Commons would reject with contempt ilio argunients of aupor- 
lUtlon, " that nature had aaalgiied to the rivers their proper eoiirse," Sat. 

IT See tlie Epoqnos de la Nature of the eloquont and philosophy BiiUon. Bis 
picture of Quyaun, In South America, is that of a new and savage laud, In which 
the tvatere are abandoned to themselves, without being regulatea by human 
Industry (pp. S12, CSl, quarto edition], 

w In hts trnvole In Italy, Mr, Addleon (his works, vol. li. p. 8B, BaskervUle's 
edition) hoe observed thlscurloiiS end unquestionahlo fact. 

Yet in modem times, tbe Tiber has sometimes damaged the city, and in tdie 
years USO, ISN, lEBS, tbe Annale of Muratori record throe mlscltievone and memo- 
rable inundations (tom. xlv. pp. 268, 426, tom. xv. p, 96, 

1 take thie opponimity of declaring, that in the comae of twelve years, I 
have forgotten or renounced, the flight of Odiii from Aaoph to Sweden, which I 
never very sertouBly hellaved (vol. i. p. 2BS). The Gothe are apparently Qei- 
m»»s ! hut all beyond Cmsar and Tacitus is aavkueaB oi lable, in the antiquities 
ef Germany. 


* The level of the Tiber was at one time eupposed to be considerably raised i 
recent investdgatdons seem to be conclualve against this snppoaitloin. See a brief, 
but Batiafactory, Btatement of the queetdon In Bunsen and Blatnei, Boms Bee, 
Ohrelhung, vol. 1. p. 29.— M. 
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the northern conquei'ors were neither Bufficiontly savage, 
nor sufficiently refined, to entertain such aspiring ideas of 
destruction and revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and 
Germany had been educated in the armies of the empire, 
whose discipline they acquired, and whoso weakness they 
invaded : with the familiar use of the Latin tongue, they had 
learned to reverence the name and titles of Rome; and, 
though incapable of emulating, they were more inclined to 
admire, than to abolish, the ai-ts and studies of a brighter 
period. In the transient possession of a rich and unresisting 
oapital, the soldiers of Alario and Genserio were stimulated 
by the passions of a victorious army; amidst the wanton 
indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the ob- 
ject of their search ; nor could they derive cither pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that they had 
battered to the ground the works of the consuls and Gea- 
Bars. Their moments were indeed precious; the Goths 
evacuated Roma on the sixth,®* the Vandals on the fifteenth, 
day : ®® and though it be far more difficult to build than to 
destroy, their hasty assault would have made a slight im-- 
pression on tho solid piles of antiquity. Wo may remem- 
ber that both Alario and Genserio aifeoted to spare the 
buildings of the city; that they subsisted in strength and 
beauty under tho auspicious government of Theodorio ; ®* 
and that tho moinontavy resentment of Totila was dis- 
armed by his own temper and the advice of liis friends and 
enemies. From these innocent Barbarians, the reproach 
may be transferred to tho Catholics of Rome. The stat- 
ues, altars, and houses of the diemons, were an abomination 
in their eyes ; and in the absolute command of the city, they 
might labor with zeal and perseverance to erase the idola- 
try of their ancestors. The demolition of the temples in. 
the East ** affords to them an example of conduct, and to us 
■ an argument of belief; and it is probable that a portion of 
f guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Roman 
proselytes. Yet their abhon'ence was confined to the monu- 
ments of heathen superstition ; and the oivil stmotures that 
were dedicated to the business or pleasure of society might 
be preserved without injury or scandal. The change of 
religion was accomplished, not by a popular tumult, but ty 

‘I Hlntoiy at the Declme, Toh !U. p. 6S, 

as Tol.m. p.218. 

»» vol. ill. pp. 898-S9B. 

vol. ill. p. aiu, 

“ ■■■ TOl. U. 0. xxvlii. pp. 690-607, 
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the decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and of time. Of 
the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were com- 
monly the most prudent and least fanatic; nor can any 
positive charge bo opposed to the meritorious act of saving 
and converting the majestic structure of the Pantheon.* “ 

lU- The value of any object that supplies the vfants or 
pleasures of mankind is compounded of its substance and 
its form, of the materials and tlie manufacture. Its price 
must depend on the number of persons by whom it may be 
acquired and used ; on the extent of the market ; and con- 
sequently on the ease or difficulty of remote exportation 
according to the nature of the commodity, its local situa- 
tion, and the temporary circumstances of the world. The 
Barbarian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment the 
toil and treasure of successive ages; but, except the luxu- 
ries of immediate consumption, they must view without de- 
sire all that could not be removed from the oity in the Gothic 
wagons or the fleet of the Vauduls.®’ Gold and silver wore 
the first objects of their avarioe ; as in every country, and 
in the smallest compass, they represent the most ample com- 
mand of the industry and possessions of mankind. A vase 
or a statue of those precious metals might tempt tire vanity 
of some Barbarian chief ; hut the grosser multitude, regard- 
less of the form, was tenacious only of the substance ; and 
tlie melted ingots might bo readily divided and stamped 
into the current coin of the empire. The leas active or less 
fortunate robbers were reduced to tlie baser plunder of 
brass, lead, iron, and copper: whatever had escixped the 
Gotha and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants ; and 
the emperor Coiistans, m his rapacious visit Btrip2)ed the 

» Eodem tonpora petlU s Fhocate prinotpo tomplum, quod appellattir Pan- 
(Aeon, in quo fecit ecoleaiaiu Sunotie Marini sempor Virginia, nt oninliiin maa 
tyrum ; in quA eoulealoi piincepu ninlta boiiD olitulit (Aimstnaius Tel potlna Libet 
Pontlficolis In BonlCaclo IV., in Muratori, Sorlpt. Uerum Italiearuin, tum. ill. P. 
i. p, 130). According to the anoiiymoue writer in Montfauuoii, the Pantheon 
had been vowed by Agrlppu to Oybele an4 Neptune, and was dedicated by Uon- 
IfucelV-i on the oalouds of November, to the Virgin, qiiie ust mater ommum 
sanctorum (pp. is/T, 206). 

IT Elomlnius Vncco (tipnd Monttnucoii, pp. 16B. 1B6. His memoir is likewise 
printed, p. 81, at the end of the Homan AnUca of Nsrdinl) and sevorol Humans, 
doolring gravss, were persuaded that the (rotbs buried tbair treasures at Home, 
and bequeathed the secret marks iUils nopotibusquo. He relates some siiec-. 
dotes to prove, that, in bis own time, these places were visited and nded by the 
Transalpine pilgrims, the heirs ol tbs Glotbie conquerors, 


• The popes, under the dominion of the emperor and of the exarchs, secor J 
lug to pea’s just observation, did not possess the power of disposing of the build- 
lugs ami iiionmnents of tbs city accoruiilg to their own will. Ennsen and Platneq 
Tol. i. p, au.-M. ' 
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bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon.®* Tlie edifices 
of Roma might be considei*ed as a vast and various mine ; 
the first labor of extracting the materials was already pep. 
formed ; the metals were purified and east ; the marbles 
■were hewn and polished ; and after foreign and domestic 
rapine had been satiated, the remains of the ci^, could a 
purchaser have been found, wei'c still venal. The monu- 
ments of antiquity had been left naked of their precious or- 
naments; but the Romans would demolish with their own 
hands the arches and walls, if the hope of profit could sur- 

S ass the cost of the labor and exportation. If Charlemagne 
ad fixed in Italy the seat of the Western empire, his ge- 
nius would have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, 
the works of the Cissars ; but policy confined the French 
monarch to the forests of Qermany ; his taste could be 
gratified only by destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la 
Ghapelle was decorated with the marbles of Ravenna ® and 
Rome.®’ Five hirndred years after Charlemagne, a king 
of Sicily, Robert, the wisest, and most liberal sovereign of 
the age, Avas suijplieil rvith the same materials by tho easy 
navigation of tho Tiber and the sen ; and Petrarch sighs 
an indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the 
world should adorn from her own bowels the slothful lux- 
ury of Naples.*' But these examples of plunder or purchase 

» Omnlu qnft! ernnl in kvv ml ornotum civUntlB ilopoBiiU ; Bed ot ecoleslam B. 
MnrlO) ml iimrtyreBqiiioile tagiilleioralB cooportiidlB<K>o|ierult (Aimst. In VitaJlBii. 
p. 141). 'rlie limiu mill emirlrogluui Qroelc hml not oven the iinor pretence ol 
plundering; a lioaUieii Iciiiple ; the Pantheon wne alromly n Catholic church. 

u Vet uni epolle ul Uareima (imielYa stqac mannur.nl eec the original grant 
o( Pope Adrian I. to Oharlemague (Oodex Ooi'allii. eplBt. Ixvil. In Muratoil, 
Script. Itul tom. 111. 1*. 11. p. 223). 

mi L shall quolo the iinlhciitlo tasUmany of the Saxon poet m. D. S87-898), de 
Uebus geatlii enroll miiunl,l.r. 137-440, in the UlBtoriaiiB of France (tom.T. p. 
180); 

Ad qnie inarmoroBB pneetabat HoiiA oolumnas, 

Quneiliuu proioipiias pnlchrn Riivennndedtt. 

Du lam longlnqnd potertt r^oiie vetuBtoB 
• Illliui omatum, rrancia, teire tibl. 

And I BhBll add trorn tlie Ohronlole of Slgebsrt (HlelorlanB of Franoe, tom. v. p. 
878), extruxU otiain Aqulagrani baHlllcam plurlmie pulebrltndinlB, ad eujue 
strncturain a Boua et Barenna columnae ot oarmora devohl fecit. 

» I cannot refuse to tranecribe a long pusenge of Petrarch (0pp. pp. 830, 637) 
In Eplstolf hortatorij ad Nicolaum Lanrentlum ; It le so strong and fall to the 
point ■ Bee pudor nut pletao contlnidt naomlnuB Impil epollata Del templa, ocou- 

S ataB srccB, opes pubUcae. reglonen urbla, atquc honoren magistratftiim Inter se 
ivlsoB) (liabeamt!) quatn uni lure, turbulenti. oc eedlttosT homluee et totiua 
rellquBB vitiu conslliia et ratiouibus dleeoidee, iiihuinanl foederis etupendl socie- 
teto couTQiilrent, In pontes et. moenla atquo immerltOB lapldee desfievlrent. 
Denique poet yl vei Benin coliapea palatia, qum quondam ingentes teiinerunc 
viii, post dlruptoB arcus trlumphalca (unde luajoreB homm formtan corruerunt), 
de ipeluii votuetatlB ac propriffl Implatatle fragrainthua vllein quraatum turpi 
.meroiinonlo capture non pndnlt. Itaque nano, hen dolor I heu sceluB indlgnum 1 
de vestrls luanuoreis ooluinnia, de llmlnibne temploruin (ad qum nuper ex orbs 
tolo ooncuTBua devotlaeluniB debut), de Imagluibue aepuicliroruin sub quibua 
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■were rare in the darker ages; and the Koraans, alone and 
nnenvied, might have applied to their private or public use 
the remaining structures of antiquity, if in their present form 
and situation they had not been useless in a great measure 
to the city and its inhabitants. The walls still described 
the old circumferenoe, but the city had descended from the 
seven hills into the Campus Martins *, and some of the no- 
blest monuments which had braved the injuries of time 
were left in a desert, far remote from the habitations of 
mankind. The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigent suc- 
cessors ; the use of baths ® and porticos was forgotten : in 
the sixth century, the games of the theatre, amphithea- 
tre, and circus, had been interrupted : some temples were 
devoted to the prevailing worship; but the Christian 
churches preferred the holy figm'e of the cross ; and fash- 
ion, or reason, had distributed after a peculiar model the 
cells and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical 
reign, the number of these pious foundations was enor- 
moiisly multiplied; and the city was crowded with forty 
monasteries of men, twenty of women, and sixty ohajv 
ters and colleges of canons and priests,®' who aggravated, 
instead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century, 
But if the forms of ancient architeoture were disregarded 
by a people insensible of thoiv use and beauty, the plentiful 
materials were applied to every call of necessity or super- 
stition-; till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, the richest marbles of Paros and Numidia, were de- 
gi-aded, perhaps to the support of a convent or a stable. 
The daily havoo which is perpetrated by the Turks in the 
cities of Gveeoo and Asia may afford a melancholy exam- 
ple ; and in the gradual destruotion of the monuments of 
Borne, Sixtus the Fifth may alone be excused for employing 
the stones of the Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St. 
Peter’s.®* A fragment, a ruin, ho'WBoever mangled or pro- 
, f aned, may be viewed with pleasure and regret ; but the 
greater part of the marble was deprived of substance, as 


S atnim Testroium TcnerabUts cirls (oimi’) emt, nt reliquas Blleam, desldlosa 
[eapollB adamMuT, 81c paallaam rulI^IB ipaio aeaciuut. Tct King Kobei-t was 
tbs friend of Petrarab. 


" ret cuariemanio washed and swam at Aixla Chapelle -with a hnndrod of 
I couTtlarB <Eglnhait, e. 22, pp, log, 100), and Muratorl deaeribea, aa late aa the 
at gli, the pabllo batba which were built at Spoloto In Italy (Annali, tom. t1. 


•• Yet Cbarlemar 
hlac - 

year 8 

p. «». 

n Sea the Annals of Italy, A- D, OSg. For this and the preceding fact, Ilnte- 
tori hlinself is Indebted to the Benedictine history of Pare Mabillou, 

^ yita dl Siato Quinto, da Qregorio Lett, tom. iil. p. 60. 
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well (IS of place and proportion ; it waa burnt to limo for 
the purpose of cement.* Since the arrival of Poggina, the 
temple of Concord,*" and many capital structures, had van- 
ished froin his eyes', and an epigram of the same age ex- 
presses a just and pious fear, that the continuance oi this 
practice would finally annihilate all the monuments of an- 
tiquity.®" The sninlliiess of tlieir numbevH was the sole 
check on the dein.-inds and depredations of the Romans. 
The imagination of Petrarelj might create the presence of a 
mighty people ; and I hesitate to believe, tliat, even in 
the fourteenth century, they could be reduced to a con- 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants, From 
that period to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied 
to the amount of eighty-five thousand,®" the increase of cit- 
izens was in some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last, the most potent and. 
forcible cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the 
Romans themselves. Under the dominion of the Greek and 
French emperors, the peace of the city was disturbed by ac- 
cidental, though frequent, seditions : it is from the decline 
of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth century, that 
we may date the licentiousness of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of the Code and the Gospel, without 
rospeotiug the majesty of the absent sovereign, or the pres- 


PnrtlotiB (tidlB Oonoardlio, qnam «um primum ad nrbem oocesB) ridl tare 
Intugrom oporo innrmoruo ndmudiiin BpecioBo ; Komnni postmodiim ad calcem 
10(1(1111 Uitam at portlc.AB partoni dUlaoila oolnnmla sunt ileinoUtl (p, The 
tomplo of Oonoord was tlKinifora nof dcaU'oyed hy a sedition In the xlilth oen- 
tutj, 01 1 have rood In a MB. ttoatlae del' Uoverno civile dl Bom«, lent me foi- 
merly nt Home, and nacrlbod fl bollevs faleoly) to tbe oelebrated Qravina. 
friiiB likewise afUimii that the sopuliihro of CiBcUta Metella was burnt lor lime 
IPP. is, SOI. 

o CompoBod by iBnena Sylylue, afterwards Fops Vlas II„ and publlehsd by 
Uabillon, from a MS. of tlio ^neeu of Sweden (Mueieum Italicnm, tom. 1 . p, SI), 


Obleotat me, Homin tuas epeotare tuinos : 

Ex cujus lapsA gloria prUca patet. 

Ssd time hlo popoiue murie detosea yatuetis 
Calait in oiKq^um mnrmora dura coguil. 
Impia taceentum el tia gene egerlt aunoa 
MuUum blue ladiolnm nobllTtatla erlt. 


ar VagabamuT pariter In IIU urba tarn magnt ; guEB. enm propter apatlnm 
vacua 'nderetur, populurj habet Immansum (0pp. p. 606, Eplat. FamlUates, 
11 . 1 ®. 

BE TheBe states of the population of Borne at different periods are derived 
from an Ingenious trsatlae of the phyalolan Lasoisl, ds Bojuanl CenU QnsUtatl' 
buB (p. 122). 


* Eiom tbe quotations in Bunsen’s meaertstlon, It may be suspected that this 
Blow but eonUnual process of destractloii was tbe most fatal. Ancient Borne 
was considered a gnairy from which the church, the castle of the baron, or eveu 
the hovel of the peaeonti might be repaired.— M. 
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enoo and person of the vicar of Christ. In a dart period of 
five hundred years, Rome was pcrpotnally atilieted by the 
Bimo-uinary qunrrois of the nobles and the people, the Guelphs 
iind“Glubelines, tlie Colonna and Uvsini ; and if much has 
esoapod the knowledge, and much is imwortliy of the notice, 
of history, 1 have exposed in the two preceding chapters the 
causes and effects of the public disorders. At such a time, 
when every quarrel was decided by the sword, and none 
could trust their lives or properties to the impotence of law, 
the powerful citizens were armed for safety, or offence, 
{vsainst the domestic enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Venice alone, the same dangers and designs were 
common to all the free republics of Italy ; and the nobles 
usurped the prerogative of fortifying their houses, and erect- 
in" strong towers,* that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The cities wore filled with these hostile edifices; 
and the example of Luoca, which contained three hundred 
towers ; her law, which confined their height to the measure 
of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable latitude to 
the more opulent and populous states. The first step of tlie 
senator Brancaleono in the establishment of peace and justice, 
was to demolish (as wo havo already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Romo ; and, in tho last days of 
nniarchy and discord, as late as the rei^n of Martin the Fifth, 
forty-four still stood in one of tho thirteen or fourteen re- 
gions of the city. To this misohievons purpose tho remains 
of antiquity were most readily adapted : tlie temples and 
arches afforded a broad and solid basis for the new structures 
of brick and stone;. and we oan name tho modern turrets 
that were raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cffisar, Titus, and the Antonines.® With some slight- 
alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was 
transformed into a strong and spacious citadel. 1 need not 
repeat, that the mole of Adrian has assumed the title and 
form of the castle of St. Angelo ;« the Septizonium of 


thei^ta that rotate to the towera at Uonie, and In other tree oltlea ot 
entertatniUK compilation of Mnratorl, 
Antlttuitatej Itylire Meati -fflvi, dlaaertat. xxri. {tom.li, pp. 403-496, of the Latin, 
fcom*i;P«446,oftl«XlalUn. work). \ vx’ , i 

jATii nnne dlcitnr, tnrrlfl Oputll Franglpanisj et 
laterlti® oonsploua hodlegiie veetiela (mpersiint 
Sm anonymniiB writer (p. 28fi) enuine> 

tuiTlfl Oartularla ; arciiB JnlH CBsaiia et Senatorum, turrei de 
; aroqifl Antonini, tuirfa de Cosoetla, &c. 

molem . . . . magnn ex parte Romnnonini Injuria .... disturlv 
fuiiditna evertiasenb, si eorum mnnihtiH pervla, Ahaumptia 
tfrsiidsbus saxia, reliqua inolea ezattsMb (Poggiua do VailoUte Fortuiio, p* 120 
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Severus was capable of standing against a royal army; “ * 
the sepulchre of Metella has sunk under its outworks;^® 
the theatres of Pompey and Maroellus were occupied by 
the Savelli and Ursini families;** and the rough fortress 
has been gradually softened to the splendor and elegance of 
an Italian palace. Even the churches were encompassed 
with arms and bulwarks, and the nulitary engines on the 
roof of St. Peter's were the terror of the Vatican and the 
scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is fortified will 
be attacked ; and whatever is attacked -may be destroyed. 
Gould the Romans have wrested from the popes the castle of 
St. Angelo, they had resolved by a public decree to annihi- 
late that monument of servitude. Every building of defence 
was exposed to a siege; and in every siege the arts and 
engines of destruction were laboriously employed. After 
the death of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a sovereign 
or a senate, was abandoned six months to the fury of civil 
wav. “ The houses,” says a cardinal and poet of tlie times,*® 
“were crushed by the weight and velocity of enormous 
stones ; *" the walla were perforated by the strokes of the 
battoriug-vam ; the towers W'cre involved in fire and smoke*, 
and the assailants wore stimulated by rapine and revenge.” 
The work was consummated by the tyranny of the laws ; 
and the factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind and 
thoughtless vengcanoo on thoii* adversaries, whose houses 


« Apnlnsttlia otnporor ITotny IV. (Maratorl, Annnll (V Ttnlia, tom, lx. p. 147). 
« I most, mpv an ImpoTtnnt pasnngB of Montfancon : Tunis tugona TOtiiuda 
. . . , OiSRillm Motollio .... sopnlclirum erat, cnJiiBUiurltamBoIldliUtspstium 
poiniiam minimum Intiis ramium snpsrsIC; et Tnrre tH 7tm<r dlcltnr, a bnma 
capitllina innro iusarlptle. Hnia ssqulorl mro, tompore Intestlnormn bellocum, 
Ran iiTbsmla nrtjnncta tult, Hujus mmnia st tnrroa attsmnum Tiaiintur ! Ita nt 
aspulRbrnm Motellio quasi arx oppldnli fuertt. EenentVbiis In urbe partlbnB, 
enm Urslnl atqnn noluinnonBas miituls cladibiiB pemlslam Inferrent olvltatl, In 
utiinsTi* partis ditlonom ROdoret inaqnl mnmentl oratCp. 142). 

14 Sea tlifl teBtlmaniaa of Unnatua, Nardlni, and Montfancon. In the .Savalll 
palace, the remains of the tbeatro of MarcelluB are stlU ereat and consplannuB, 
« .lamaB. cardinal of St. Grotbb, ad Tolnm auxonm, in Ms raotrloal life of 
Pope Oalestln V. (Muratorl, Script. Itat tom. 1. P. 111. p. CM, 1. 1, o. 1, yei. 132, 
tie.). 

Hoc dlxlsse sat ast, Romam caraiBBR Benatn 
Menslbna exaotls ben ecx : belloqne Toeatum (voealos) 

In seelns. In Borina fratomaquo vnlners patres ; 

Tormentls ieciBse rims Immanla aaxa ; 

PertodlsBe domuB trablbna. fecisBe rulnas 
IgnlbuB ; inoemiHa turrea, obacuraque fumo 
Eumlna violnoi quo Bit Bpollata Bupellex, 

IB MuratoT] (DIanertazlone aopra le Antlqiiltd Ttallnue. tom. 1. pp. 427-431) finds 
that stone bnUets of two or three hundred pounds' wolpbt were not nuRommon j 
and they are sometimes computed at xU, or xvill. canlan of Genoa, each cantaro 
welKbliig 160 pounds. 


*■ Tills Is Inaflcuiately expressed. Tbs sepnlobra Is still standing. See Eoh ' 
Bouse, p. 201,— M. 
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and castles they razed to the ground.^’ In comparing the 
days of foreign, with the ages of domestic, hostility, we must 
pronounce, that the latter have been far more ruinous to the 
city ; and our opinion is confirmed by the evidence of Pe- 
trarch. “ Behold,” says the laureate, “ the relics of Rome, 
the image of her pristine greatness ! neither time nor the 
Barbarian can boast the merit of this stupendous destruction ; 
it was perpetrated by lier own citizens, by the most illustrious 
of her sons ; and your ancestors (lie writes to a noble Anni- 
baldi) have done with battering-ram what the Punic hero 
could not accomplish with the sword. ” The influence of 
the two last principles of decay must in some degree be 
multiplied by each other; since the houses and towers, 
which were subverted by civil war, required a new and 
perpetual supply from the monuments of antiquity.* 

These general observations may be separately applied to 
the amphitheatre of Titus, which lias obtained the name of 
the CoLisBUM,** either from its magnitude, or from Nero’s 
colossal statue ; an edifice, had it been left to time and na- 
ture, which might perhaps liavo claimed an eternal duration. 
The ouvious aptiquarios, who have oomjmted the numbers 
and seats, are disposed to believe, that above the upper row 
of stone steps the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated 
with several stages of wooden galleries, which were repat- 
edly consumed by five, and restored by tho emperors. What- 
ever was precious, or portable, or profane, tho statues of gods 


HT Tha vlth law of tha Vlaoontl pToWMtB lililfl common iwd mlBoliloTous prao* 

•erveU pro coramunl uttUtata (GuttlvonoUB do la 1, lamina, In Muralorl, Script. 

^^Sypetrarolittmi flArtro*sei?lilafriaiid, -wlio^^wlth sliumb ond toars, had nliovn 
Jilm tho mmiilA, iHceria Bpecitnen inlsBrabllo Komro, 

tlon ot raatoclog thorn lOarmlua Latino, 1. 11. oplat. Paulo Annibalonul, xli. pp. 
17,98). 

Nee to patTO maoet servatlc iFimo rnlnlB 
Quanta quod Integrto full oUm gloria Komm 
Bcliqniio tOBtantnr adbuc ; QU®* hmgmi' i®''™ 

JYoneore non Taliilt; non tIs ant un onienu 
HubUb, ah oeregliB franguntur ®lrl*>iiB, ^u I bon! 

L - r,- Quod Hit noqnlTlfc {Hannibal.) 

Perfleit bio arios- 


<• The fourth port of tha Vorona Illuatrata of tho marqnla 
treotB of omphlthoatres, partloularly thOBO of Roma and yerona, ot tholr dlman- 
bIoob; wooden gallorioB, Sc. It » from magnitude that ho donvoB the name ot 
MoMenm, or Onliinm . Binco tho aairio appellation woe applied to um orapni- 
thoatro of Oapua, without tho aid of u coIobboI otatue j slnoe thot ol woro wm 
erected (n tho court tin airio) of hie palace, and not In the CollBeum (P. >T- PP- m* 
19 , 1 . 1 . 0 , 4 ) , 


* Bunsen has ahnwn that the hoatSIo attaolsD of tha emporarHonT; tho Ponrth, 
hot more particularly that of Robert Oulsoar'l, who burnocldor/ntTliolo diatriots, 

Infllotad the worst damags on the ancient city. Vol. 1. D, 
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nnd heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculpture which 
were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver and 
gold, became the first prey of conmiest or fanaticism, of the 
avarice of the Barbarians or the Christians. In the massy 
stones of the Coliseum, many holes are discerned ; and the 
two most probable conjectures represent the vainous accidents 
of its decay. These stones were connected by solid linlcs of 
brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the value 
of the baser metals ; “ the vacant space was converted into 
a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned 
in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perforated or 
enlai’ged to receive the poles that supported the shops or 
tents of the meohanio trades.” Beduoed to its naked 
majesty, the Flavian amphitlieatre was contemplated with 
awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the North ; and their 
rude enthusiasm broke forth in a sublime proverbial expres- 
sion, whioh is recorded in the eighth century, in tlie fragments 
of the venerable Bede J “As long as the Coliseum stands. 
Borne shall stand j when the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; 
when Romo bills, the world will fall.” “ In the modern sys- 
tem of war, a situation commanded by three hills would 
not be chosen for a fortress: but the strength of the walls 
and .‘irohos could resist the engines of assault ; a nnmorous 
garrison might bo lodged in tfie onolosnro ; and while one 
faction ooonpiod the Vatican and the Capitol, the other was 
intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum.” 

The abolition at Romo of the ancient games must be 
understood with some latitude ; and the carnival sports, of 

Joseph Mnria SuavAs, a loarnod biabop, and tbs author ot a history ol 
PranieBto, liaa composed a sonaralo dbisertatloii on the seven or eigliiyirobablo 
causes at tlieae boles, wlilob iius boon sines reprinted In the Roman Tueaaurns 
ol Sallengre. Moiitiaiicun (Illariain, p. 233} pronounoes the rapine of the Ba]> 
bni'laiia to be the unam gennanainque causam ioi'ainlnum>s 

DonntuB,. Kama Votus otNova, p. 286.t 

» Qiiamdlu etubit Colysona, stablt st Boma ; gunndo cadet Colneus, cadet Boma : 
qiiando cadet Boms, cadet et mundna (Beda In Itxoerptts sen Couectaiiels apud Du- 
caiiKS Glosaar. Med. et luflma Latlnltatls, tom, 11, p. 407, edit Bnsll,). This saying 
must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxen pilgrims who rlslted. Borne before the year 78a 
the (era of Bede’s death ; for I do uot bcUoTe that cur Tenerabte monk ever psesw 
the sea. 

•> 1 oaimot recover, in Mutatorl's orliSnal Uves of the Popes (Script. Beruin 
Italieornm, tom, ul. P, i.), the passage that attests this liostllo partition, which 
must be applied to tho end of the xlth or the beginning of the zittb csnti^,; 


• The improbability o£ this theory is shown by Bunsen, vol. 1. p. 238.— M. 
t Gibbon USB followed Donatos, who supposes that a silk mamifaotory was 
estahlished m the xllth oentnirlntheUohseum. ThsBandonarii, orBandererli, 
were the officers who carried the standards of their nahaol before the pope. Uoh- 
house, p, 269.— M. 

t ••The division Is mentioned in Vit. Innocent, (Pap. IT. ex Catdmale Arogo- 
nio (Script, Ker, lial. vol. in. P. i. p. 4351, end Gibbon might have found frequent 
ether records of n at (nffier dates.” Hobhouse's illustrations of Childs Harold, 
p. 130.-M. 
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the Testaoean mount and the Circus Agon alia, “ were regulated 
by the law “ or custom of the city. The senator presided 
with dignity and pomp to adjudge and distribute the prizes, 
the gold ring, or the paWiwm,'" as it was styled, of cloth or 
silk. A tribute on the Jews supplied the annual expense;*’' 
and the races, on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were en- 
nobled by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two of the Roman 
youth. In the year one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two, a bull-feast, after the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards, 
was celebrated in the Coliseum itself; and the living man- 
ners are painted in a diary of the times.** A convenient 
order of benches was restored ; and a general proclamation, 
as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to exercise 
their skill and corn-age in this perilous adventure. The 
Roman ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and 
seated in ithree balconies, wliich, on this day, the third of 
September, were lined with scarlet cloth. The fairJacova 
di Rovere led the matrons from beyond the Tiber, a pure 
and native raoo, who still represent the features and charac- 
ter of antiquity. The remainder of the city was divided as 
usual between the Colonna and TJrsini: the two factions 
were proud of the number and beauty of their female 
bands ; the oharma of Savella Ursini are mentioned witli 
praise ; and the Colonna regretted the .absence of the youngest 
of theii- house, who had sprained her ankle in the garden of 
Nero’s tower. , The lots of tlie champions were drawn by 
an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended into the 
arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it should 
seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our annalist 


u Althongli tlia etructure oC the circus Agonalls ho dentrored, It still retains 
Its fonii niid name (Agoiia, Nngono, Naronn) ; and Uio tntorinr space alTords a 
snSicient level for the purpose of racing, Bnt the Monte Testaceo, tlint strange 
pile of broken pottery, scorns only adapted lor the animal praotlce of hurling 
irora top to bottom eome wagon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of tho popu- 
lace (Statnta Crhis Bomca, p. ISR). 

u See the Stntutn Urbie Roinie, 1. ill. o. 87, 8S, 81), pp. 185, 180. 1 have already 
given an idea of thie municipal coda. The races of Nogona and Monte Testocco 
are likewise mentioned in the Diai-y of Peter Antonlue from 1404 to 1417 (Muror 
tori. Script. Uerum Italicanim, tom. xxiv. p. 1184). 

™ Tho Pailvum, which Menage eo fooliehly derlvee from Palmarmm, is an 
cosy extension of the Idea and tho words, from the robe or cloak, to the mate- 
rials, and from thenoe to their application rb a pnae (Muratorl, dissert, xxxiil,), 
For tliese expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each year JIW florine, of which 
the odd thirty reproeented the pieces of silver for which Judas had hetrayed his 
Master to their ancestors. There was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Chris- 
tian youths tStatuta Urbis, ibidem). 

This extraordinary bnll-feaet in the Colieenm ie described from tradition 
rather than memory, by Ludovico Buouconte Monaldesco, in the most anolent 
fragments of Koman annals (Mnrotorl, Script, fierum Italicarujn, tom, xii. pp. 
635, 636) j and however fanciful they may seem, they are dofftily marked with the 
colors of truth and nature. 
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has selected the names, colors, and devices, of twenty of the 
most conspicuous knights. Several of the names are the 
most illustrious of Rome and the ecclesiastical state : Mala- 
testa. Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoeoio, 
Conti, Annihaldi, Altieri, Corsi : the colors were adapted to 
their taste and situation ; the devices are expressive of hope 
or despair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms. “I 
am alone, like the youngest of the Horatii," the confidence 
of an intrepid stranger : « I live disconsoliite,” a weeping 
widower: “I bum under the ashes,” a discreet lover : “I 
adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declaration of a 
modern passion : “ My faith is as pure^’ the motto of a white 
livery : “ Who is stronger than myself? ” of a lion’s hide : 
“If I am drowned in blood, what a pleasant death !” the 
wish of ferocious courage. The pride or prudence of the 
TJrsini restrained them from the field, which was occupied 
by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions de- 
noted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : “ Though 
sad, I am strong ; ” “ Strong as I am great : ” « If I fall,” 
addressing himself to the spectators, “ you fall with me ; 
intimating (says the contomporaiw writei-) that while the 
other families were the subjects oi the Vatican, they alone 
M'ere the supporters of the Capitol. Tlie combats of tlio 
amphitheatre were dangerous and bloody. Every champion 
Bucoessivoly encountered a wild hull ; and the victory may 
be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than eleven 
were left on the field, with the loss of nine wounded and 
eighteen killed on the side of their adversaries. Some of 
the noblest families might mourn, but the pomp of the 
funerals, in the churches of St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria 
Magglore, afforded a second holiday to the people. Doubt- 
less it was not in such conflicts that the blood of the Romans, 
should have been shed ; yet, in blaming tlieir rashness, we 
are compelled to applaud their gallantry; and the noble 
■Volunteers, who display their magnificence, and risk their 
lives, nnder the balconies of the fair, excite a more generous 
sympathy than the thousands of captives and malefactors 
who were reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaughter.™ 

This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a siugu- 
lar, festival : the demand for the materials was a daily and 
continual want which the citizens could gratify without re- 
.straint or remorse. In the fourteenth ceptury, a scandalous 

MaratOTLliaB given a Beparala (UsBert^tlon (t|io xxlxUi) to t])e games ot the 
ItaUana In the Wdole Ages. 
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act of oouoord secured to both factions the privilege of ex^ 
traoting stones from the free and common quarry of the 
Coliseum ; ““ and Poggius laments, that tho greater pai’t of 
these stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of the 
Romans.'"^ To check this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal 
crimes that might be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy 
recess, Eugeiuus the Fourth surrounded it with a wall ; and, 
by a charter long extant, granted both tho ground and edi- 
fice to the monks of an adjacent convent.^ After his death, 
the wall was overthrown in a tumult of the people ; and . 
had they themselves respected the, noblest monument of 
their fathers, they might have justified the resolve that it 
should never be degraded to private property. The inside 
was damaged ; but in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
an sera of taste and learning, the exterior olvoumference of 
one thousand six hundred and twelve feet was still entire 
and inviolate ; a triple elevation of fourscore arches, which 
rose to the height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty 
agents ; and every traveller who views tho Fanieso palace 
may curse the sacrilege and luxury of those upstart prinocs.”* 
A similar reproach is ap])lied to the Barberini ; and tho ro- 
petitiou of injury might bo dreaded from every reign, till 
the Coliseum was placed under tlio safeguard of religion by 
the most liberal oi the pontiffs, Benedict tho Fourteenth, 
who consecrated a spot which persecution and fablo had 
stained with tlie blood of so many Christian martyrs.*^ 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of 
tliose monuments, whoso scattered fragments so far surpass 
the most eloquent desoriptnous, he was astonished at the 

In a condsa bnt InstructlTa memoir, the abhd Bartliolemy (MAmolres de 
rAcad^mle dee Inioi'iptioue, tom. xxvlil. p. 680) boa mentioned this SKreoinent of 
tliQ faotlons of the xlvth oontuiy do Tiburtluo faclondo lu the Coliseum, from an 
original aob in the aroLlvea of Itoine. 

nt Coliseum . . . . ob stultltlam Itomanorum mmori etc parfe ad caloem dele- 
.tnuiieaye the indignant Poggius (p. IT); but his expression, too strong for the 
present age, must be very tenderly applied to tlie xyth century. 

Of the OUvetaii monks. Montfimeon (p. 142) efilrms this foot from the me- 
morials of Flaminlus Vacca (No. 72). ^ey still )ioped, on some future ooca^on, 
to revive and vindicate their eroiit. 

w After measuring the prliouB ainphitheatrl gyrus, Moutfaucou (p. 142) only 
adds that It wM entire under Paul 111 ; tacenUo olamafc. Muratnri (AnnaU 
^ ^^liUi tom. xlv. p. 671) more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese pope, and 
the Indignation of the Roman people. Against we nephews of Urban Vilt.l 
have no ower evidence than vulgar eaylng, *'Quod non fecerunt Barhan, 
recere Barherlnij” which, was perhaps Buegesfed by the Tesomblance of the 
words. ©o rf 

As an antlauaiian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the run of tho 
Coliseum: Quod si non suonte merlto atque pulchrltudlne dignumfulBSet quod 
improbaa arceret manua, iuoigua res utitoue lu locum tot mortyruiu oruore soorum 
taatopere 8»vitum esse. 
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supine indifliercnoo of the Romans themselves;*" he -vras 
humhlod rather than elated by the discovery, that, except 
his friend Rienzi, and one of the Colonna, a stranger of the 
Rh&no was more conversant with these antiquities than the 
nobles and natives of the metropolis.*^ The ignorance and 
credulity of the Romans arc elaborately displayed in the old 
survey of the city which was composed about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century; and, without dwelling on the 
manifold errors of name and place, the Ipgend of the Capi- 
tol *® may provoke a smile of contempt and indignation, 
“ The Capitol,” says the anonymous writer, “ is so named as 
being the head of the world ; w'here the consuls and sena- 
tors formerly resided for the government of the city and the 
globe. The strong and lofty walls were covered with glass 
and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richest and most 
curious carving. Below the citadel stood a palace, of gold 
for the greatest part, decorated with precious stones, and 
whoso value might be esteemed at one-third of the world it- 
self. The statues of all the provinces were arranged in order, 
each with a small bell suspended from its neck ; and such 
was the contrivance of art magic,** that if the province re- 
belled against Rome, the statue turned round to that quarter 
of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of the Capitol re- 
ported the prodigy, and the senate was admonished of the 
impending danger.” A second example, of, less importance, 
though of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the two 
marble horses, led by two naked youths, u’hicb have since 


M Tot tlie BtotatoB o( Rome (1. Ul. c, 81, p. 182) Impose a Sue of SIIO aurel on 
whosoever aboil demolleh any ancient, edUlce, ne rulnie civltos deformeiur, et, ut 
antlqiia ledlikla deoorein urble porpotno repreeonteut. 

ee 111 ble Srst vlelt to Borne (A. D. 1337. See Memoirea sur Fetrarqne. tom. 1. 
p. 322. &a.) Petrarob le strnok mute mlraculo rerum tnntaruin, et etupoita mola 
obriitiiB .... Praeaentla voro, niirnm diets iilbll immlnutt ; vere major fult 
Boma m^oresque eunt rellquliB quam rebar, dam non orbem ab hac urbe do- 
mltum, Bed tarn eero doimtum, miror (Opp. p. 603, Fainilliirea, it 14, Joaiinl 
Columnie), 

"i He excepts and pralaee the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qul enim 
bodis magla Iffnnri reriim Boinanariim, quam Bomani civee V invllus dlco, line- 
quam iniiiue Boma Cognoscltur quam Romee. 

" After the description of the Onnitol, he adds, status erant qiiot eunt mundl 
proyliiclse ; et babebat qurallbet tlntinniunihim ed collniu. Bterant ita permag- 
icnm artein dlspoaltse, ut qnando sliqua reglo Romano Imperlo robeUki arat etat 
Urn Imago llliue provinctas veitebat ee contra lllain ; unde tlntiiiiinbubim reeoua- 
bat qiiod pendebat ad cnllnni ; tunrqoe rates Capitolll qul erant cnetodca eeiiatul, 
&c. He ineniloun an example of the Saxons anu Suovi, who, after they had been 
eiibdned by Asrlppa, again rebelled : tlntlniiabulum eoniilt ; eacerdoe qul frat in 
aperulo in b^domada eenatoribue nnnUavit. Agrlppa marched back and re- 
duced the Pemlane rAiionyin. in Montfauron, pp. 2H7, 2I))<). 

in The same writer amrins that Vltgll captua a Komanta liivtstblUtar exilt, 
Ivltque Neapolim. A Roman majlcian. In the xlth century, Is Introduced by 
William of Malmebury (de GeBtie Begum Angloriim, 1, 11. p. 86) : aijd in the Lime 
of fflaminlue Vacca (No. 81, 103) it wae the vnigar belief that the stiaugen (tbs 
Qolha) luvnked the demons for the dlscoyeiy of bidden tieasures, 

VoL. V.— 36 
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been transported from the baths of Constantine to the Quivi. 
nal hill. The groundless applloation of the names of PhidioS 
and Praxiteles may perhaps be exoused j but these Grecian 
sculptors should not have been removed above four hundred 
yeai’s from the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius ; they 
should not hove been transformed into two philosophers or 
magicians, whose nakedness was tlie symbol of truth or 
knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his most secret 
actions; and, after refusing all pecuniary recompense, 
solicited the honor of leaving this eternal monument of them- 
selves.™ Thus awake to the power of magic, the Romans 
were insensible to the beauties of art : no more than live 
statues were visible to the eyes of Pogmus; and of the 
multitudes which chance or design had buried under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer 
and more enlightened age.” The Nile, which now adorns 
the Vatican, had been explored by some labovers m digging 
a vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the Minerva; but 
the Impatient proprietor, who was tormented by some visits 
of curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble to its foitner 
grave.™ The discovery of the statue of Pompey, ten feet in 
length, was the occasion of a lawsuit. It had been found 
under a partition wall: the equitable Judge had pronounced, 
tliat the head should ho separated from the body to satisfy 
the claims of the contiguous owners ; and the sentence would 
have been executed if the intercession of a cardinal, and the 
liberality of a pope, had not i-esoued the Roman hero from 
the hands of hisnarbarous oountrynieii.'™ 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled : 
and the peaceful authority of Martin the Fifth and his suc- 
cessors restored the ornaments of the city as well as the 
order cf the ecclesiastical state. The improvements of 

n Anonym, p, 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) juBtly oIraeTTeg, fbat U Alezandor te 
represeiiled, these BtatueB cAiinot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxlli.) or 
Praxiteles (Olympiad elr.), who tired before me conqueror (Plln. Hist. Hatur. 
xxxlr, 10). 

William of Malmsbury (1. 11. pp. 86, ST) relates a marrellaus discovery (A. 
n. 1046) of Fallas thti son of Bvaiidsr, who hod been slain b,rTarims, the per- 
petual light In bla sepulchre, a Latin epitaphi the corpse, yet entire, of a young 
giant, the enormone wound In his breast (pootns perforat Ingens), &c. If tbis 
xable rests on the slightest toundatlan, we may pity the bodies, as well as the 
statues, that were exposed to the air In a barbarous age. 

’> Props portleum Mtnerris, Btatua est recnbantls, enjns oaimt Integra sSlgle 
tantas msgnitudlnls, ut signa omnia excedat. Qiildam ad piautandas arbores 
soTobesfaciens detexit. hoc risendum cum piurea In dies magls concurrer- 
enl, strepitum sdeuntlnm. fastldiumque pertiesus, horti patrouus congest!) bumo 
tsxlt (PoggiUB de Vaiietate Portunst, p. 12). 

n Seethe Memorials of Plaminlus Vaeba, No. BT, PP. 11, 12, at Uie end of the 
Hama Aritica of Nardiul (ITOl, in 4to.}. 
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Rome, since the fifteenth century, have not been the spon- 
taneous produce of freedom and industry. The first and 
most natural root of a great city is the labor and populous- 
nesB of the adjacent country, which supplies the materials of 
Buhsistenoe, of manufactures, and of foreign trade. But the 
greater part of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary 
and desolate wilderness: the overgrown estates of the 
princes and the clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of 
indigent and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty harvests are 
confined or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. A sec- 
ond and more artificial cause of the gi'owth of a metropolis 
is the residence of a monarch, the expense of a luxurious 
court, and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those 
provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the em- 
pire; and if some streams of the silver of Peru and the gold 
of Brazil have be^ attracted by the Vatican, the revenues 
of the cardinals, the fees of ofiice, the oblations of pilgrims 
and clients, and the remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a 
poor and precarious supply, which maintains, however, the 
idleness of the court and city. The population of Rome, 
far below the measure of the great capitals of Europe, does 
not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants ; 
and within the spacious enclosure of the walls, the largest 
portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyards and 
ruins. The beauty and splendor of the modern city may be 
ascribed to the abuses of the government, to the influence 
of superstition. Each reign (the exoeptions are rare) has 
been marked by the rapid elevation of a hew family, en- 
riched by the childless pontiff at the expense of the church 
and coiintiy. The palaces of these fortunate nephews aam 
the most costly monuments of elegance and servitude : the 

E erfect arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have 
een prostituted in their service ; and their galleries and 
gardens are decorated with the most precious works of an- 
tiquity, which taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. 
The ecclesiastical revenues were more decently employed 
by the popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic wor- 
ship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious founda- 
tions of altars, chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars 
ai-e eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St. 

In the year 1709, the Inhabitants of Home (vltbont Inoludlnz eight or ten 
thousand Jews) amounted to 138.668 souls (Labat, Voyages en Hspagne et eu 
Italle, tom. iii. pp. 217, 218). In mO, they had inoressed to K6,080 ; and In 1705, 1 
loft them, without ihe Jews, 161,899. I am Iguoi'iuit whether they hare since oon- 
tliiued ill a progressive state. 
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Peter, the moat glorioua atruotnre tliat ever has been applied 
to the use of religion. The fame of Julius the Second, Loo 
the Tenth, and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the sm 
perioT merit of Bramauto and Fontana, of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo ; and the same munificence which had been 
displayed in palaces and temples was directed with equal 
seal to revive and emulate the labors of antiqnity. Prostrate 
obelisks were raised from the ground, and erected in the 
most conspicuous places ; of the eleven aqueducts of the 
Cfflsars and consuls, three were restored ; the artificial 
rivers were conducted over a long series of old, or of new 
arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood of salubrious 
and refreshing waters : and the spectator, impatient to as- 
cend the steps of St. Peter’s, is detained by a column of 
Egyptian granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, to the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet. The map, the description, the monuments of ancient 
Rome, have been elucidated by the diligence of the anti- 
quarian and the student : " and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are devoutly visited 
by a new race of pilgrims from the remote, and once savage, 
countries of the North. 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will 
be excited by a History of the Decline and Pall of the Ro- 
man Empire; the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene 
in the history of mankind. The various causes and pro- 
pessive effects are connected with many of the events most 
interesting in human annals : the artful policy of the Cfflsars, 
who long maintained the name and image of a free republio; 

The P^re Montfaucon dlstirlbutefi bla own obserrattonB Into twenty days : 
he should have styled them weeks, or months, of his Tlslts to the different parts 
of the elty (Dlailmia ItaUonm, c. 8>20, pp. That leanied Benedlotine xe» 

views the topographerB of AiiQient Rome , the flrst efforts of Blopdns, FulvluB, 
■ Maruanus, and Faunus, Uie superior labors of Fyrrbus Ligoiiua, liad his leam» 
ing baeu e<Laal to his labors t the writings of Onuphrlus Panvinlus, qul oxnnos 
obBcnravlt, and the recent but imperiled books of I)onatiia and 17ardiui. Yet 
MonUaucou stlU slabs for a more complete plan and desoription of the old city. 
>vhlch must be attawed by the three louowms methods : t. The measurement 
of the spaee and intervals of ths mins. 2 The study of iiiaorlptione and tho 
pjacpwhe^they were found, 3. The Investigation of aU the acts, oliarters, 
diarfes of the middle ages, whl^i name any spot nr building of Romer The la* 
borloua work, such as Montfaucon desired, must be promoted by princely or pnl)* 
Tnnnincence ; but tlie great modem plan of Koill (A. B. 1748) would fumlsb 
a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topography of Home. 
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the disorders of miUtury despotism; the rise, estahlishment, 
and sects of Christianity ; the foundation of Constantinople ; 
the division of the monarchy ; the invasion and settlements 
of the Barharians of Germany and Scythia; the institutions 
of the civil law ; the character and i-eligion of Mahomet ; 
the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; the restoration and 
decay of tlie Western empire of Charlemagne ; the crusades 
of the Latins in the East; the conquests of the Saracens and 
Turks ; tlie ruin' of the Greek empire ; the state and revolu- 
tions of Rome in the middle age. The historian may ap- 

E laud the importance and variety of his subject ; but while 
e is conscious of his own imperfections, he must often ac- 
cuse tJie deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins 
of the Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work which 
has amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, 1 finally de- 
liver to the curiosity and candor of the public. 


Lausanne, Juite a?, 1787. 




GENERAL INDEX 


[N. B . — The Jlaman numerala refetf to aoluma, and the Jignree to the page,2 

A. 

Abait, the Snraoen, herolam of hts Tridow, It. 424. 

Abbassidea, elevation of the houee of, to the offloe of oaliph of the Saraoens, 
It. 600. 

Abdallah, the Saraoen, hie ezoureion to plunder tho fair of Abyln, It. 420. 

Abdalmalek, oaliph of the Saraoene, retiieoe tribute to tho emperor of Oon- 
atantlnoplo, and oatabllshes a national mint, It. 496. 

Abdalrahman, the Baraeon, establlehoa Me throne at CordoTa in Spain, ir, 
612. Splendor of his court, 616, His estimate of his happiness, 616, 

Abdolasiis, tlio Saraoen, his treaty with Thoodemir, the Sothio prince of 
Spain, iv. 470. His death, 481 . 

Abderamo, his oxpoditlon to Branoo and Tiotorios there, {t. 606. His death, 607. 

Abdol Moiallob, tho grandfathor of tho prophet Mahomet, his history, iT. 386. 

Abgarus, inquiry into tho authontioity of his oorrospondonoo with Jesus 
Christ, iT, 261. 

Abgarns, tho last king of Hdosna, sent in ohalns to Homo, i. 206. . 

Ablarius, the oonlldantlal prmfoot under Constantine the Croat, a oonspiraoy 
formed against him on that oinpocor’s death, 11. 90. Is put to death, 02. 

Abu Ayub, his history, and tho Tonoration paid to hie memory by tho Ma- 
hometans, ir. 4114, T. 449. 

Abubokor, the friond at Mahomet, Is one of his llrst oonrorts, ir. 865. Flies 
fl-om Moeoa with him, 368, Snooeods Mahomet as oaliph of tho Baraeons, 
386. His ohacaetor, 493. 

Abu Oaab commands tho Andalusian Moors who subdued the island of Crete, 
ir. 626. 

Abulfoda, his aoooant of tho splendor of the oaliph Mootader, It. 614. 

Abulpharagius, primate of tho Eastom Jaoobitos, some oooount of, ir. 163. 
His encomium on wisdom and learning, ir. 617. 

Abundantius, gonoral of the East and patron of tho eunuoh Eutrcpins, is dis- 
groood and exiled by him, iii. 89. 

Abu Sophian, prinoe of Moeoa, conspires the death of Mahomet, ir, 368. 
Battles of Beder and Ofaud, 364, 366. Besieges Medina without suooess, 
366. Surrenders Mecca to Mahomet and roceiTOS him as a prophet, 369. 

Abu Taher, the Carmathian, pillages Moeoa, ir. 638. 

Abu Talob opposes Mahomet, ir. 337, 367. 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Saraoens, ir. 420. 

Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, desoribed, ill. 691. Their alliance with the em- 
peror Justinian, 693. Eoalssiastical history of, ir. 172. 

Aaaoias, bishop of Amida, an unoommon Instonoo of episcopal honoToIenos^ 
iii. 117. 

Aohaia, its extent, 1. 66. 

Aore, tho memorable siege of, by the crusaders, T. 191. Final loss of, 116. 

Aqtions, institutes of Justinian respeoUng, iii. 708. 

Aotium, a review of Homan oiTairs after the battle of, i. 109. 

667 
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Adauotus, the only martyr of distinction during the porseoution under Dio< 
oletianj i. 060. 

Adolphus, the brother of Alarle, brings him n roinforoemont of troops, iii, 
SB. Is made count of the doniestios to the now oiuporor Attains, 47. 
Succeeds his hrothor ns Icing of the Goths, and eonoludos a peace with 
Honorius, 66, 09. Is assassinated in the palaco of Baroolona, 7S. 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Qrook empire, r. 43, note. 

Adoration of the Bomon emperor, onstom of, and derivation of the term, 
iv. 607. 

Adorno, the Genoese governor of Phoocea, oonvoys Amurath 11. fVom Asia to 
Europe, v. 331. 

Adrian I., Pope, hie alliance with Oharlemagne against the Lombards, iv. 271. 
His reception of Oharlemagne at Home, 274. Asserts the ilotitious dona- 
tion of Constantine the Great, 277. 

Aduiis, seaport, its ruins now called Asoole, iii. 430, note hi. 

Adultery, distinotlons of, how punished by Augustus, iii. 718, and by the 
Ohristian emperors, 716. 

.fflgidius, his oharooter, and revolt in Gan], iii. 233. His son Syagrius, 308. 

Allia Capitolina, founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, 1. 617. 

.iSlius Psetus, his Tripartite, the oldest work of Homan jurisprudenoe, iii. 604. 

Aimllianus, governor of Pennooia and Hoeeia, routs the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, and is declared emperor by his troops, i. 314. 

JEneas of Gasa, his attestation of the miraculous gift of speooh to the Cathollo 
confessors of Tipasa, whoso tongues had been out out, iii, 297. 

.Snoas Sylvius, his aeaouut of tlie improoticability of a European orusado 
against tbe Turks, v. 464. His epigram on the destruction of anoiont 
buildings in Home, 663, note. 

JEra of the world, remarkable epoehas In, pointed out, iii. 478, note, Golalmon, 
of the Turks, when settled, iv. 717. 

AHrial Tribute in the Eastern ompiro, ill. 412. 

.SItliiopia, Ohristionity oetabllshed in, iv. 172. The Portuguese navigators 
repel the inonrslons of Turks and Arabs in, 174. Mr. Bruoo’s travels, 
and Penroe’s narrative roapooling, 176, note M. 

.Stius, surnamed the Atheist, his ebaroetor and advontnroB, ii. 224, 233, 240, 
note. 

AStius, the Homan general under Valentinian III., his obaraoter, iii. 126. 
His treaeberous aohemo to ruin Count Bonifaoo, 126. Is forced to retire 
into Pannonia, 136. His invitation of the Huns into the ompiro, 143. 
Seises the administration of the Western empire, 174. Hie obaraoter, as 
given by Henatus, a oontomporary historian, 176. Employs the Hnns 
and Alonl in the defenoo of Gaul, 177. Oonoludes a peace with Thoodorie, 
176. Raiees tbe eiogo of Orleans, 188. Battle of Chalons. 180. His 
prudenoe on tbe invaeion of Italy by Attila, 199. le murdered by Val- 
entinifin, 205. 

Africa, its situation and rovointlona, 1, 70. Great revenue raised {horn, by the 
Homans, 216, Progress of Ohrietiunity there, 676. Is distraotod with 
religious discard in the time of Constantine the Great, ii. 203. Character 
and revolt of the Olroumoellions, 260. Oppressions of, under the govern- 
ment of Connt Homanna, 451. General state of Africa, 464, The slave 
trade, 468, note M. Revolt of Count Bonlfaoe there, iii, 126. Arrival 
of Genaerio, king of tbe Yandals, 128. Porseoution of the Donatiste, 
129. Dovaetatlons of, by the Vandals, 132. Carthage surprised by Gen- 
serio, 136. Porseoution of the Catfaolios, 289. Expedition of Belisarins 
to, 461, _ Is recovered by the Homans, 403, The government of, settled 
by Justinian, 493. Revolt of the troops there under Stosa, 596., Devas- 
tation of the war, 609. Invasion of by tbe Saracens, Iv. 469, Conquest 
of by Akbah, 468. Decline and exti'notion of Christianity there, 487. 
Hevolt and independence of the Saiaoens there, 540. 
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Aglabites, the Saraocn dynaeity of, Iv. S-IO. 

Aglao, a Roman laiiy, |iatrunUoa Bt. Bunlfaoe, !. 061, 

Agrioola, rovlow of hia cunduot in Britain, i. 40. Ilia fortiflod line aoraaa 
Scotland, 47, note M. 

Agriculture, groat improvement of, in the weatorn oonntrioa of the Roman em- 
pire, i. lUl. State of, in the Eaatern empire under Juatinian, lit. 400. 

Ahriman, the evil prlnoiplo, among the Peraiana, i. 260, note G. 

Aiznadiu, battle of, botwoon the Bariioeua and the Qreeka, ir. 422. 

Ajax, the aupulohre of, how diatinguiehed, il. 17. 

Akbab, tho Saraoen, hia rxploita in Africa, iv. 400. 

Alani, oooaaion of theae poopio invading Aaia, i. 886. Suppoaed by Klap- 
roth to be the anoeatora of the true Albaniana, li. 139, Hole M, Conqueat 
of, by tho Ilnna, ii. 491. Join with the Huna againat the Gotha, A96. 
See Gotha, and Vandala, 

Alario, the Goth, learna tho art of war under Theodoalua the Great, ii, 680, 
Beoomoa the leader of the Gothio revolt, and ravagea Greeoe, 640, 647, 
Eaoapea from Stilioho, 631. la appointed maater-generol of the Eastern 
Illyrionm, 062. Bis invasion of Italy, 663. la defeated by Btiliebo at 
Pollentia, 068. la driven out of Italy, 600. la, by treaty with Honoriua, 
declared master-gonoral of the Roman armleB throughout the preefeoture 
of Illyriouin, 080. His pleas and motives for marching to Romo, ili. 11. 
Enoampa under tho walls of that oity, 14, Aeoepta a ransom and raises 
the aiego, 38. His nogottations with the emperor Bonorius, SO. Ilia 
second slogs of Koine, 44. Places Attalua on the imperial throne, 44. 
Degrados him, 47. Solaoa tho oity of Roms, 48. His saok of Romo 
compared with that by tho oniporor Oliarlea V., 66. Retires b'om Rome 
and ravages Italy, 60. Ilia death and burial, 68. 

Alario II., king of the Gotha, hia overthrow by Olovia, king of tho Eranka, 
ill. 820. 

Albanians, tho, 11. 180, note, and note H. 

Alberio, tho son of Marozia, hia revolt, and government of Rome, iv. 302. 

Albigoois of Eranco, porsooution of, Iv. BOH. 

Alboin, king of tho Lombards, his history, iv. 10. His alliance with the 
Avars against tho Gopldm, 18. Rodiiooa tho Gopldoe, 18. He undertakes 
tho oonqueat of Italy, 19. Overruns what la now oallod Lombardy, 22. 
Aaauinea the regal title there, 23. iCakos Pavla and makes it hia capital 
city, 28. la murdered at the instigation of hia queen, Bosamdnd, 24. 

Alchemy, tho hooka of, in Egypt, destroyed by Diocletian, i. 427. 

Aleppo, siogo and oapturo of. By the Bnraoons, iv. 438. Is recovered by the 
Greeks, 640. la taken and sacked by Tamerlane, v. 312. 

Alexander III., Pope, establishes the papal election in the oollege of car- 
dinals, v. 483. . 

, arohblshap of Alexandria, exoommunioatea Ariua for his heresy, 

11. 217. 

' Sevorus ia deolared Ossaar by the emperor Elagahalns, i. 202. Is 
raised to the throne, 203. Examination into bis pretended victory over 
Artaxerxes, 207. Showed a regard for the Obristian religion, 630. 

. Alexandria, a general massacre there by order of the emperor Caraoalla, i. 
190. The oity deaoribod, 342. Is ruined by ridiculous intestine oom- 
motions, 342 ; by famine and pestilence, 344. Is besieged and taken by 
Diocletian, 420. The Christian theology reduced to a systematical fbrm 
in the school of, 674. Number of martyrs who suffered there in the per- 
secution by Dooius, 626 j vide note 6. The theological system of Plato 
taught in the school of, and received by the dews there, 11. 207, 208, no/et 
G. and M. Questions concerning the nature of tho Trinity agitated in 
the philosophical and Christian schools of, 213. History of the arch- 
bishop gt. Athanasius, 234j vide Athanasius, Suffers greatly 1^ an earth- 
quake, 473., History of the temple of Serapls there, 603. This temple 
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(uad the famous UbsaTy dfistroyod hy Bishop Thoophilus, fi04, fiO&, Is 
(alcon by Ainruu, the StvTnuoii, iv. 462. 'I'lio fiiinous Iibvavy dustroyod, 463, 

Alexins AageluSt bis uBaruntiuii of the Gcoek empiro, and oliarootor, v. 128. 
Elios befoi'o tbo ornsnaers, 143. 

1. Comnoniis, emperor of Oonstantinnplo, Iv. 227. Now titles of dig- 
nity invented by him, 634, Battle of Dnrassd, 672. Bulioita the aid of 
the empoi'or Henry III., 370, Solioits the aid of tho Christian prinoos 
against the Turks, v. 13. His snspioious polioy on the arrival of the 
ornsadors, 41, 42. Exacts homage from them, 43. Eruflts by tho suo- 
ooss of tho orusadera, 76. 

. XI. Gomnonus, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 236, 

- — Strategopulus, the Greek general, retakes Constantinople flom the 

Latins, V. 186. 

■ — , the son of Isaao Angelas, his escape from his uncle, who had deposed 

bis father, v, 128, His treaty with tho orusadera for his restoration, 138. 
Itsstocation of his father, 147. His death, 162. 

Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in India, iv. 169. 

Algebra, by whom Inveotod, iv. 620. 

Ali joins Mahomet in his propbetioal mission, iv. 366. His heroism, 308. 
His charaoter, 384. Is ehosen caliph of the Soi'acens, 388, Devotion 
paid at his tomb, 306. His posterity, SUO. 

Aligorn dohnds Cums for his brother Tolas, king of tho Qoths, iii. .023. Is 
redneod, 624. 

Alleetna murders Oarausius and usurps his station, 1. 422. Is slain in Britain, 
423. 

Allomannij tho origin and worlike spirit of, i. 810. Aro drivon out of Italy 
by tho Bonato and pooplo, 321. Invado tbo ompiro in tho roign of Auro- 
lian, 367. Aro totally routod, 860. Qaul dsllvorod from tholr dopreda- 
tiens by Constantins Ohlorns, 421, Invado and ostablisli tltomsoivoa in 
Oaiil, li. M3. Aro dofoatod at Strosbnrgh by Julian, 140. Aro roduood 
by Julian in bis oxpodiMons boyimd the Rhino, 162, Invado Haul under 
tho emperor Valontinian, 438, Aro roduood by Jovinus, 480. And ohaa- 
tised liy Valontinian, 4.37. Aro subdued by Clovis, king of tho Eranks, 
Hi. 310. 

Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, iv. 708. His donth, 714. 

Alypiue, governor of Britain, is oommissionod by tho omporor Julian to re- 
build tbo templo of Jeruealem, ii. 329. 

Amala, king of the Gotha, his high orodit among thorn, i. 306. 

Amalosontho, quean of Italy, her history and obarootor. Hi. 606, 600. Hor 
death, 608, 

Amalphl, desoription of the oity and its oommoroo, iv. 645, 603. 

Amasona, improbability of any aoolety of, 1. 372, note. Klaproth’s theory 
respeotlng, 372, note M. 

Ambition, reheotions on tho violenoo and various operations of that passlan, 
iv. 246. 

Ambrose,^ 8t. oomposed a troatiso on the Trinity for the use of the emperor 
Gratinn, ii, 630, note. His birth and promotion to the arobhishoprio of 
Milan, 560, Opposes tho Arlan worship of the' empross Justina, &0L 
Befusea Dbedience to tho Imperial power, 664. Controls the emperor 
Theodosius, 678, Imposes penanoe on Theodosius for his ornel treatment 
of Tbeasaloniou, 670. Employs his inOuonoe over Grotian and Thoo- 
dosins to inspire them with maxims of porseontlon, 692. imposes Sym- 
mnohuB, the odvooate for the old pagan religion, 697. Comforts the 
citizens of EIOTOnee with a dream wRen besieged by Radagalsus, 670. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor, king of Persia, it. 138, note M. Receives the 
fugitive inhabitants of Nieibii, 401. Is besieged and taken by Cabadet 
king of Persia, Hi. 433. 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his ohoraeter, and passage into Europe, v. 284. . 
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Ammianns MaTaolVinna, t^o hletoritin, 'liis roRglous olmrnoter of tlio emperor 
Goustiiutiue, il. 232. II le roinnrk on tlie onmity of Ohrlstinns towds 
eagli other, 203. Ilia naoount of tlie ttory obatruotiona to restoring tha 
tomplo of .Toruanloin, 331, Kie account of the hoetllo oontoat of Damosue 
and Urslinia fur the blHluiprio of Romo, 433. Testimony and favor of 
his historical inorit, S27. Ilia oharaoLor of the nobles of Rome, iii. 21. 

Aumonius, the nintheinatioian, his moaBuromont of tho oirouit of Rome, 
iii. 32. 

, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, Iv. 119. 

Amorium, aiogo and doatruotion of, by the oaliph Motaaaem, ir. 533. 

Amphilooblus, bishop of loonium, goina the favor of the emperor Theodoaius 
by an orthoda.v Ooit mol, ii. 547. 

Amphitboatro at Romo, a dosoription of, t. 407 ; v. 556, 557, vole M. 

Amrou, his birth and oharaoter, iv. 445. Hia invasion and conquest of 
Egypt, 440. Uis administration there, 455. Hia desoription of tho 
country, 457. 

Amurath I., sultan of the Turks, his reign, v. 283. His death, 286, note M. 

II., sultan, his reign and character, v. 390. Hia double abdioation, 

391. Error of Gibbon, 392, note U. 

Anachorets, in monkish history, desorlbed, iii. 278. 

Anaolotus, Pope, hia Jotvish extraotion, .v. 402. 

Anastaaina I. marries the empress Ariadne, iii. 877. Hia war with Theod- 
orio, the Ostrogoth king ef Italy, 380. Hia eoonomy eelebrated, 438, 
Epigram thoroon, 438, note M. Ills long wall from the Propontis to tho 
Euxino, 457. Is humblod by tho Catholie olorgy, iy. 140. 

XL, emperor of Oonstantlnoplo, iv. 101. His preparations of defenee 

against tho Sarncona, iv. 407. 

— , 8t., hia brief history and martyrdom, iv. 88, note. 

Anatho, oily of, on tlto banka of tho Euphrutos, dosorihed, ii, 306, 

Andalusia, derivation of tho naiuo of that provlnoo, iv. 470, note. 

Andronlous, proaldont of Libya, oxoommuniaatod by Byneaiua, bishop of 
Ptolomnis, ii. 100. 

Andronlous Goinnonua, his oharaoter and first adventures, iv. 285, Boises 
tho ompiro of Constantinople, 241, 243, nofu H. His unhappy fhte, 244. 

tho Elder, oniporor of Ooustantlnoplo, his superstition, v. 234. Hia 

war with his grandson, and abdioation, 243, 244, 245, note M. 

tho Younger, omporor of Constantinople, his lioontlous oharoeter, 

V, 237. Uis oivii war against bis grandfather, 238. Uis reign, 241. 
Is vanquished and wounded by Sultan Orohan, 263, His private appli- 
oation to Pope Bonodiot XII. of Romo, 339. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, v. 316, 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the relief of that city 
when besieged by Attila the ilun, li. 186. 

Anioian family at Romo, brief history of, iii. 16. 

Anna Comnena, charootor of her history of her father. Alexins I., emperor 
of Gonstantinoplo, iv. 229. Her ocnsplrnoy against her brother John, 231. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, his descent and investiture hy Leu the 
Great, Hi. 287. His 'eleotion oonflrmed at Romo, 238, Is killed in tho 
sack of Rome by Rlolmer, 252. 

. — , prsefeot of tho Eaet, oharaoter of hie administration in the mi- 
nority of tho omporor Theodoaius the Younger, Hi. 109. 

> ■ , the arohiteot, instances of his great knowledge in meohanies, 

iii. 448, Forms the design of the ohuroh bf St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, 449, ' 

Anthony, St., father of tho Egyptian monks, his history, ill. 266. 

Antbropomorphites, among tho early Christians, personlfiers of the Deity, 

iv. 112. ■ . 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor, king of Persia, i. 832, Flourisbing 

I 
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state of the Christian ohureh there in the reign of Theodosius, 672, 
Histor; of the body of St, Babylaa, bishop of, ii. 340. Tho oathedral of, 
shut up, and its nealth oondsoatod by the emperor Julian, 34], Lioon- 
tiont manners of the olttsons, 864. Popular disoontonta during tho reai- 
denoe of Julian there, 365. Sedition there against the ompoi'or Thoo. 
dosiuB, 673, Tho oity pardoned, 675. Is taken end ruined hy Choerooa, 
king of Persia, iii. 574, Great destruotion there by an earthquake, 640. 
Is again seized by Chosroes II,, Iv. 80. Is rodueod by tho Sarsoens, 
and ransomed, 440. Is reoaverod by the Greeks, 540. SeBioged and 
taken by the first orusodors, r. 52. 

Antonina, the irife of Belisarlue, her cheraotor, ill. 470. Examines and oon> 
viets Pope Sylvorius of treachery, 525. Her activity during, tho siege 
of Borne, 627. Her secret history, 539. Pounds a oonrent for her re- 
treat, 034. 

Antoninus, a Boman refugee at the court of Sapor, king of Persia, stimulates 
him to an iuvasion of the Boman provinces, ii. 130. 

, Pius, hie character, and that of Hadrian, oompared, 1. 60. Is adopted 

by Hadrian, 127, 

, Marous, his defensive wara, i. 61. Is adopted by Pina at the in- 
stance of Hadrian, 128, note M, His character, 128, 135, His war 
against the united Gormans, 205, Suspiolous story of his edict in favor 
of the Christiana, 027. 

Aper, Arrius, prsatorian prmfeot, and fathor-in-la^7 to tho emperor Nnmorian, 
i. 410. Is killed by Diocletian as the presumptive murderer of that 
prince, 411. 

Apharban, tho Persian, his embassy from Narsos, king of Persia, to the om- 
peror Gaierius, 1. 436. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the canon of tho Soriptures, i. 636, note / 
also note H. 

Apooanous, admiral of Constantinople, his ooufodora^y against John Con 
toouzene, v. 244. His death, 247. 

Apollinarls, bishop of Laodlcen, his hypotbosls of tho divine inoarnatton of 
Jesus Christ, iv. 114. 

, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers bis floek in dofbnoo of the Oatholio 

dootrine of tho incarnation, iv. 169. 

Apollonius of Tyana, his doub^l oharooter, i. 307, note. 

Apotheasis, or deifloation of tho Boman emperors, how this custom was intro- 
duced, i. 119, 120, 121 ; villa tiotea M.and W. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius, empetor of Oonstantlnople, and usurps his 
place, iv. 188. His death, 186, 

Apulia is conquered by tho Normans, iv. 063. Is oonfirmed to them by 
papal grant, 057. 

Aquiloia besieged by the emperor Hazimin, i. 239, Is taken and destroyed 
by Attilo, king of the Huns, lit. 195. 

Aquitain is settled by the Goths, under their king 'Wallis, iii. 76. Is oon- 
quered by Clovis, king of the Franks, 321. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, iv. 314. Its division into the Sandy, 
the Stony, and the Happy, 316. The pastoral Arabs, 317; their horses 
and oameis, 318. Cities of, 319. Manners and onstoms of tho Arabs, 
321 ; their language, .327 ; their benevolenoe, 329. History and desorip- 
tlon of the Caaba of Meooa, 331. Beligions, 382. Life and dootrine of 
Mahomet, 336. Conquest of, by Maboinot, 870. Oboraoter of tho ca- 
liphs or snooesBors of Mahomet, and their rapid oonquests, 402. Limits 
of the Arabian oonquost, 402. Three oallpns established, 612. Intro- 
duction of leni'ning, among the Arabians, 616; their progress in the 
soienooB, 610; thoir literary defiolenoios, 622, Deoline and fall of the 
oaliphs, 635, 

Aratifl, king of the Goths, defeats Constantine, U, 88, note M. . 
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ApbfltiO} A veteran under Gonfitantino the Gront^ leaves Ms retirement to op* 
puao tho uanrpov Proaoplus, ii, 418. 

Arbognstos, tba I'mnlt, hia miliUry promotion under Theodoaiua in floul, 
and oonapimoy agninat Valentinian tha Younger, ii. fi82. la defeated 
by Tboodoaina, and killa bimaolf, 587, 688. 

Arondiua, aon of tbo emperor 'flieodoaius, ii. 64S. Sueooeda to the empire of 
the Eaat, 021. Hia magnifloenco, ill. 84, lUxtent of hia doniinlona, 86. 
Adminiatration of bia favorite eunnob Eatropiua, 86. His oruol law 
agalnat troaaon, 91, Signs the obndemnation of Eutrqpiua, 96. Hia 
interview with tho roroltora Xrlbigild and Qalnna, 97. His death and 
supposed testament, 108. 

/trobitooture, Homan, the general magnidoonoe of, indicated by the exisdng 
ruins, i. 93. 

Ardaburius, his expedition to Italy to reduce the usurper John, lii. 123. 

Argonauts, the objoat of their expedition to Colohos, hi. 679. 

Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife of Zeno, her oharaoter, and 
marriage ailerwarda with Anastasiua, ill. 377. 

Arii, a tribe of tho Lygiana, their terrifio mode of waging war, i. 362, 

Arinthsaus is appointed general of the horse by the emperor Julian on his 
Persian o.xpedltion, ii. 306. Distinguishes himself against the usurper 
Froeopius, 418. 

Arlovlatus seizes two thirds of tho lands of the Sequent In Haul for himself 
and his German followers, Hi. 332. 

Aristobulus, prinoipal minister of the houso of Oatus, is recoivod into eonfl- 
donoo by tho emperor Dioolotlan, 1, 414. 

Arlstotlo, his luglo bettor adapted to tho doteotion of error than for tho dis- 
oovory of truth, Iv. 61,9. 

Arius la oxHoininiinioatod ilir horetiea! notions aonoerning the Trinity, II. 217. 
Strength of hia party, 218. Ilia opinions oxaminod in tho oonnoil of 
Nioo, 220. Aeoount of Arian soots, 223. Oonnoil of Bimini, 220, His 
banlshmont and roeall, 220. Ills suspioious death, 230. Employs miislo 
and songs to propagate his horosy, 264, note M, The Arions persoouto 
tho OatbolloB in Afrioa, lii, 288. 

Armenia is solzod by Sapor, king of Persia, i. 331. Tirldatos restored, 420^ 
Ho is again expollod by tho Porslana, 482, Is rosignod to Tiridates by 
treaty liotwoon the Homans and Persians, 430. Is rendered tributary to 
Persia on tho doath of Tiridates, ii, 06. Oharaoter of Arsaosa Tironusj 
king of, and his oonduot towards the ompsror Jalia.n, 382, note M. Is 
roduood by Sapor to a Persian provinoo, 467. Its distrootions and di- 
vision botwooii tha Persians and the Homans, ill. 117. History of Ohris- 
tlonlty in, ii, 183, 184; vide voteM,, ir. 160. 

Armies of tho Eastern empire, state of, under the emperor Maurioe, iv. 70. 

Armor, defensive, is laid aside by tbo Homans, and adopted by the Barba- 
rians, ii. 691. 

Armorica, tho provlnoos of, form a free government independent of the Ho- 
mans, Hi, 78, 79, tiote M. Submit to Clovis, king of the Pranks, 818. 
Settlement of Britons in, 363, .354, note M. 

Arnold of Brescia, his horosy, and history, r. 466, 467. Is hnrnt, 408, 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that provinoo, 1, 62, note, 

Arrian, bis visit to, and desoription of, Ofliobos, Hi. 682. _ 

Arsaoes Tiranus, king of Armenia, his oharaoter, and disoTeotion to the em- 
peror Julian, ii. 862. Historioal particulars of, 862, note M. Withdraws 
his troops trepaheronsly from the Homan servloe, 879. His disastrous 
end, 456. Tajicns traditions rospooting, 467, nofe M. 

Arsonius, patrlaroh of Constantinople, oxoommunioates the emperor Miohael 
Palffioiogus, V. 214. Pnotinn of liio Araenitos, 218. 

Artaban, king of Partbio, is defeated and slain by Artaxerzes, king of Per- 
sia, i. 268. . ■ • - ' • • ■ 
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Artahan, his oonsplroo; against tbo smpoTor Justinian, iii. (112. Is intrusted 
with the oondnot of the armament sent to Italy, OIR. 

Artasires, king of Armenia, is deposed by the Persians at tlio insUgation of 
his own subjects, iii. 119. 

Artarasdes restores image-worship, iv. 258. 

Artexerxes restores the Persian inonarohy, i. 262. Prohibits every worship 
but that of Zoroaster, 261, 262, note M. Uis war with the Homans, 26(1. 
His oharaoter and maxims, 269. 

Artomins, dnke of Egypt under Constantins, is oondenined to death under Ja< 
Man for oruelty and oorruption, 11. 207. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, ms history obsoured by monkish fiotions, iii. 364, 
365. 

Arvsndus, praetorian praefeet of Gaul, his trial and oondomnation by the 
Boman senate, iii. 246. 

Asoolon, battle of, between Godfrey of Bouillon and the sultan of Egypt, v. 
98 . 

Asoetios, in eeclesinatiool history, aeeount of. Hi. 264. 

Aaelepiodotus reduces and kills the British usurper Alleetna, 1. 423. 

Asia, summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of the world, i. 251. 

Asia Minor doserlbed, i. 67. Amount of its tribute to Home, 214; vide note 
M. Is conquered by the Turks, iv. 710. 

Asiaroh, nature of this offioo among the anoiont Fagans, i. 608, nnti!. 

Aspar ia commissioned by Theodpsius tbo Younger to oonduot Valentin- 
ion III. to Italy, iii. 1 23. Places his steward Loo on the throne of the 
Eastern empire, 236. lie and his eons mnrdoroil by Lou, 376. 

Assassins, the prinoipality of, destroyed by tho Moguls, v, 270, »ofo M. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under the Boman om|iorors, 1. 117. At 
what times the Oomitia wore revived, 117, nolo \V, Tho nature of, among 
the ancient Gormans, 284. 

Assyria, the prorinoo of, described, ii. 368. Is invaded by the omporoe Ju- 
lian, 890. 

Astarte, her image brought from Carthago to Borne as a spouso for Elagnbn- 
lua, i, 200. 

Astolphus, king of tho Lombards, takes tho olty of Bavonnn, and attoeka 
Borne, iv. 299. Is repelled by Fepiu, king of Prunoo, 270. 

Astrology, why cultivated by the Arabian astronomers, iv. 620. 

Atabeks of Syria, the, v. 87. 

Athalario, the son of Amalasentha, queen of Italy, his education and oharaoc 
ter, iii. 666. 

kthanario, the Qothio ehiof, his war against the omporor Valons, it. 465. llis 
alliance with Theodosius, his death and fimoral, 681, 632. 

ithanasius, St., arohhiehop of Alexandria, oonfesBos his understanding be- 
wildered by meditating on the divinity of the Logos, 11. 214. General 
view of his opinions, 221. His character and advonturos, 234. Perao- 
ontions against him, 286. Chargss against him, 237, nolo M. His first 
exile, 239. Bestored, 239. His seoond exile, 240. Bestored, 241. A 
third time expelled, 247. Outrages attending hie expulsion, and the es- 
teblishment of his snoosssor George of Oappadooio, 248, 249. Writes 
inveotives to expose the oharaoter of Constaotius, 263. Is restored upon 
the death of George, 346. Is porseouted and expelled by Julian, S46. 
Again seated on £be arohiepisoopal throne by tho popular voioe, 41)5. 
His oeurage and sloquenoc, 496. His retiroment and death, 426. Wes 
not the author of the famous creed under hie name. 111. note, 296, note 
M. 

‘ I patriaroh of Constantinople, his contests with tho Greek omperoi 
Andronlous the Elder, v. 234. 

Athenois, daughter of the philosopher Leoutiue. See Eudooia. 

Athene, the llbiaries in that olty, why asld to have been spared by tbe Goths, 
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i. 3.10. Nnvn,! ntrongtli of tho tepablio of, dnring U« prosperitT, 602, 
note. Is laid imdor oontrlbulion by Alorlo tbo Goth, li. 6W. Beriew 
of tho pblloBophioal history of, iii. 466. Tho schools of, silenoed by tha 

, oinperor Jnstuiian, 470, BoroIutionB of, after the orusados, and its 
prosont state, v. 2.10. 

Athos, Mount, boatiOo visions of the monks of, v. 262. 

Atlantic Oooan, dorivation of its name, i, 71. 

Atlas, Mount, dosoription of, i. 70, note. 

Attnootti, a Galodomnn tribe of oannibals, aooount of, ii. 447, 448, note M. 

Attains, prmfoct of Homo, is ohoson emporor by the senate under the in> 
fluonoa of Aloiio, lii. 44. Is publioly degraded, 47. His future for- 
tune, 69. 

, a noble youth of Auvorgue, hie ndventnres, ill. 339. 

Attila Ibe Uun, lii. 144. Dosoription of his person and oharaoter, 144. His 
conquests, 147. His treatuiout of his captives, 164. Imposes terms of 
peace on Theodosius the Younger, 166. Oppresses Theodosius by his 
ambassadors, 169. Description of his royal residence, 164. Supposed 
to have been at Buda, 163, note M. His reeeptlon of the ambsesadors 
of Thcodasine, 165, 169. His behavior on dfsoovoring the soheme of 
Thcodasius to get him assassinated, 170. His haughty messages to the 
emperors of the East and West, 173. Bis Invasion of Qaul, 186. His 
oration to his troops on tho approach of Ahtius and Tbeodorio, 189. 
Battle of Chalons, 190. His invasion of Italy, 194. His retreat pur- 
chased by Vnlentlnian, 201. His death, 202. 

Atys and Gybole, tho fable of, ollegarlzed by tho pen of Julian, ii. 300. 

Augurs, Hainan, their nnuibor and peoullar office, il, 603. 

Augustin, his oeonunt of tho miracles irrought by Uie body of St. Stephen, 

ii. 010. Oolobratoa tho ploty of tho Ooths in the seeking of Home, iii. 
40. Approves the norscoutinn of the Donatists of Amoa, 130. His 
death, onarnotcr, nun ivritlngs, 133. History of bis relies, 493. note. 

Angnstulus, son of the patrioian Orestes, is ohoson emporor of tbolVest, Hi. 
265. Is dopesed by Odoaoor, 266, 267. His banienment to the Lueullan 
villa In Oainpanla, 269. 

Augustus, oiupcrar, his modorato oxercieo of power, i. 44. Is imitated by 
bis snooessors, 46. His naval regulations, 01. His division of Gaul, 
63, Ills situation after tho battio of Aotlnm, 109. Ho reforms the sen- 
ate, 110. Brnauros a senatorial grant of tho Imperial dignity. 111. Di- 
vleion of tho provinoes between him and tho ecnato, 114. Is allowed his 
niiUtary oominand and guards in tho city of Home, 114. Obtains the 
eonsular and tribunltlan offioos for life, 116. His oharaoter and polioy, 
121. Adapts Tiberius, 126, Forms an noourate register of the revenues 
and expenses of tho ompiro, 214, Taxes institutsd by him, 21 6. His naval 
establishments at Harcnna, ii. 664. , 

Angnstus and Cmsar, those titles explained and disorimlnated, i. 121. 

Aurelian, emporor, his birth end sorvloes, i.363. His oxpodition against Pal- 
myra, 806. His triumph, 372. His oruelty and death, 878, 378. 

Aurengsebo, aooonnt of his immense oamp, i. 264, note. 

Aureolus is invested with the purple on the Upper Danube, 1. 346. 

Ausonius, tutor of tha emperor Gratian, his promotions, ii. 639, ante, 

Autbaris, king of the lombards in Italy, his wars with the Franks, iv. 38. 
His adventurous gallantry, 38. 

Autun, the city of, stormed and nlimdered by tho legions in Gaul, 1. 363. 

Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, rovolutions of, iii. 337. 

Auxiliaries, Barbarian, fatal eonsequenocs of their admission into tbe Homan 
armies, ii. 60. 

Avars are disoomdted by the Turks, iii. 569. Their embassy to the emperor 
Justinian, 650. Their eonquests in Poland and Germany, 500. Their 
embassy to Justin IL, iv. lo. They join the lombards agidnst tho Ge- 
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pidic, 18. Prido, policy, iiiid powar of tUoir oUajjati, Biiian, 85, The)* 
oonqiieahi, 88, Invest, Oonstiiutinople, 88. lleiluutiun of their oountry, 
Psnnonlo, by Charlemagne, 282. 

Averroes, hia religious infidelity, how far justiflablo, iv. 523, note. 

Aroran, a town near Naples, built lu a aettlomont for the Normans, ir. 


631. 

Avlenua, his eharaotor and embaaay front Valentiuian lU. to Attlla, king of 
the Hnns, ill. 201), 

Avignon, the holy soa, how tranaforrod from Rome to that oity, v. 487. Re. 
turn of Pope Urban V. to Remo, 528. 

Avitna, hia embaaay from AStius to Thoodorio, king of the Visigoths, iii. 187. 
Asanmos the empire, 215. Ills deposition and death, 221, 222. 

Aznoh, a Turkish slave, liis genorous friondaliip to tho prinoeas Anna Com* 
nsna, iv. 231, and to Manual Comnenna, 232. 

Asimuntium, the oitizons of, defend their privlloges against Peter, brother of 
the Eastern emperor Maurloo, iv. 60. 

Auimus, Remarkable spirit shown by ths eltlssns of, against Attila sitd bis 
Huns, iii. 168. 


B. 


BA.Ai.BEa, deaorlptlon of tho ruina of, Iv. 431. 

Babytas, 6t., bieltop of Antiooh, hia poathumona history, it. 340. 

Bagaudao, the, peasants of Gaul, revolt of. Its oooasion, and supprsaaton by 
Maxlmiao, 1. 418. Derivation of this name, 418, note M, 

Bagdad beoomoa the royal roaldonoo of tho Abbaaaidoa, iv. 613. Derivation of 
the name, 518, note. The fallen state of tho onliphs of, 542. The city 
of, stormed and soaked by the Moguls, v. 271. 

Bahram, tho Persian general, hia oharootor nud oxplolta, Iv. 67, note M. Is 
provoked to robelllon, 68. Dotliranos Ohoarooa, III). Ilia death, 02. Em- 
bassy sent by him to moot tbo omporor Oarua, i. 402. Saying of, 402, 
note. Aneodoto of, 402, note M. 

Baton, ehagan of tho Avars, hia pride, poUoy, and power, iv. 06. IIU per- 
Qdioua seisure of Sirmlum and Bingidunum, 67. His oontineats, 
08. Hia treauherouB attempt to soiso tho emperor .Iloroollua, 86. 
Invests Constantinople in oonjanotioh with tho Porslans, 95. Rotiroa, 96. 

Bajazet I., sultan of tho Turks, his roign, v. 290. Hia oorroapondenoo with 
Tamerlane, 300. la defeated and oaptnrod by Tamerlane, 315. Inq^uiry 
into the story cf the iron cage, 317. His aona, 316, 328. 

Balbinns oleotod joint omporor with Maximus by the senate on tbo deaths 
of the two Gordiana, U 2.36. 

Baldwin, oonnt of Plandora, engages in the fourth oruaado, v. ISO, la 
ohosen emperor of Constantinople, 164. Is token prisoner by Cslo- 
John, king of tho Bulgarians, 174. His death, 176, note M. 

' - II., emporor of Oonstantinopla, v. 183. Hia diatroases and oxpedi- 
enta, 184, Hia o.^alsion D'om that oity, 190. 

Baldwin, brother of Gfodfrey of Bouillon, aooompaniea him on the first oru- 
aade, V. 32. Founds the prinoipality of Edessa, 62. 

Baltio Soo, progrosaive sobsidenoe of the water of, i. 273, 274, notes. The 
Romans ooquired their knewiedge of the naval powers of, during their 
land journeys in aoaroh of amber, H. 441, note. 

Baptism, theory and praotioo of, among the primitive Ohriatiane, ii. 180, 181, 
note M. 

Barbary, the name of that country, whoaoe derlvod, iv, 468, note. The Moors 
of, converted to the Mahometan faith, 470, 

Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his miaoonduot, li. 
148. 

fiareoohebas, his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, i. 689, 

Bards,. Celtie, their power of exoitlng, martial enthnaiasmrin the people, i. 291, 
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292, »n<M G.dntl M. Britiah, Ui, SS-t, nals M. 'Xhoii boouUm office and 
' (UillBS, a.'ill. 

Bari is takoii from the Sarmicne hy the joint efforts of tho Latin and Qrook 
oinpiroe, iv. (1+4. tiiiroruiuent of tho olty, 646, 

Barlanm, a Calabrian inoiik, his dispute with the Oreoh theologians about 
tho light of Mount Thabor, v. 262. His embassy to Roma from An- 
dronions tho Youngor, 6-10. His literary oharnotor, 302, 

Baail I., tho Miioodoninii, ouiporor of Gonatantinaplo, iv. 20T. Rodnoea tho 
Pauiloiana, 601, 602. 

II., omporor of Oonatantinopio, iv. 219. Hie great wealth, 660. Hlo 

iuhiiuian treatment of the Buigariaos, 616. 

Baail, arohblshop of Cmaaroa, no evidenoo of his having been perseoutod by 
tho omporor Valons, ii. 420. Insults his friend, Gregory Naaianson, un- 
der tho appoaranoo of promotion, 648. I'ho father of the monka of Pon- 
tua, lii. 266. 

Basiliaons, brother of the empress Verina, is intrusted with the command of 
the armament sent against the Vandals in Africa, iii. 212, His Beet 
destroyed by Genserio, 213. His promotion to the empire, and death, 
376, 377. 

Bossianus, high priest of the sun, his parentage, i. 106. .Is proolaimed em- 
peror at Emesa, 106, See Elagabalas, 

Bossianus, brotlior-ln-law to Constantine, revolts against him, i. 101, 

Bassova, its foundation and situation, iv. 108. 

Baths, publio, of Romo, deseribed, iii. 30. 

Batnm, rooeption of tho omporor Julian thoro, ii. 860, Etymology of this 
name, .'100, uole M. 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduood in tho oirous for tho publio games at 
Rome, i. 160. 

Boausobre, H. do, oharaotor of his ffietoira OHtIqiu «fu Mantoitfiimo, iv, 106, 
note, 

Bodor, battle of, betwoon Mahomet and the Korelsh of Meooa, Iv. 361. 

Bodoweens of Arabia, their mode of life, tv, 317. 

Boos, roinarks on tho strueturo of thoir ooinbs and ooUs, iv. 617, note. 

Beigrado, or tho White City, iv. 67. 

Beliaariiis, liis birth and military promotion, lii. 170. " The Llib o^” hy Lord 
Mahon, 178, tiole M. Is anpointod by Jnstinlan to conduct the African 
war, 170. Embarhallon of his troops, 180. Lands in Africa, 181. De- 
feats Qellmcr, 167, Is reeelved into Carthago, 188. Emal defeat of 
Gelimer, 101. Conquest of Afrioa, 406. His triumphant return to Con- 
stantinople, 198. Is doolarod solo consul, 190. Mensees the Ostrogoths 
of Italy, 506, Seises Sicily, 660. Invades Italy, 61 2, Besieges' Naples, 
613. Enters Romo, 61 6, Is besieged in Rome by the Goths, 617. Yhe 
siege again raised, 620. Causes Constantine, one of his generals, to he 
killed, 631. Siege of Ravenna, 636, Takes Ravenna hy stratagem, 636. 
Returns to Constantinople, 637. His oharaoter and behavior, 638. 
Soandalous life of his wife Antonina, 630. His disgraoe and sabmis- 
sion, 542. Is sent into tho East to oppose Chostoes, king of Petria, 57S. 
Bis politic reception of the Persian ambassadors, 676. His seaoucl 
campaign in Italy, 804, His ineffeotual attempt to raise the siege of 
Romo, 60S, Dissuades Totila ihom destroying Rome, 010, Recovers the 
city, 610. Ilia final reoall from Italy, 612. Roaoues Constantinople from 
the Bulgarians, 631. Eis disgraoe and death, 631. 

Bonaoua, tho Lake, iii. 200, note M. 

Benadiot XII., embassy from Audronious tho Younger to, proposing a union 
of the Latin and Greek ohurohea, and soliciting aid against the Turks, 
V. 310. Eis character, 311. 

Benefice, in feudal language, explained, iii. 334. Resumption of, by the sov- 
ereign, 331, note M, 

VoL. V.— 37 
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BenoTontfl, battle of, botwcon Charlos of Anjon and Moinfroy, the Sleillan 
uaiii'por, V, 222. 

BenaTontum, ancadotos relatiuj; to tho aiego of, Iv. 047. 

Benjamin of Twdola, his acoourt of tho rioliou of Conslanlinople, Iv. 660, 

Borma, or Aleppo, vooeptlon of tho omporor .luHan Hioro, ii. 360. 

Bernard, St, his oliaraotor, and inflnenoo in promoting tho sooond ornsnda, r, 
86 ; Vida nota M. liis oharaoter of the Romans, 404. 

Bernier, his acoount of tho onmp of Anrongaebe, i. 204, note. 

Berytiis, noaount of tho law-aohool ostablisliod thoro, ii. 43. Is destroyed by 
an earthquake, iii. 040, 

Beesarion, Oardinal, his oharaetor, v, 378, note. 

Bessas, governor of Borne for Justinian, his rapaoity during the sioge of that 
city by Totila the Ooth, iii. 000. OooasionB the lose of Borne, 007. 

Bosabde is taken and garrisoned by Sapor, king of Persia, il, 141. Is ineffeot- 
ually besieged by Oonstantius, 142. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prinoo, deposes Homonz, king of Persia, Iv. 68. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all human distinotions, i. 224. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christians, the office of, explained, i. 564. Prog- 
ress of episoopal authority, 656, Assumed dignity of opisoopal govern- 
ment, 506, Number of, at tho time of Constantine tho Gireat, ii. 187, 
Mode of their eleotion, 187, note M. Their pover of ordination, 180. 
The oeolosiaatloal revenue of eaeh diooeso, bow divided, 101, 103. Thoix 
eivil jurisdietion, 194. Their spiritual oensnres, 105. Their legislative 
assemblies, 108. 

Bishops, rural, their rank and duties, ii. 187. 

Bissextile, superstitious regard to this year by tho Bomans, ii, 411. 

BLthynia, tho oities of, plundered by tho Qoths, 1. 325. 

Blemmyes, their revolt against the emperor Dioolotlan, i. 420. 

Booenoe, his literary oharaoter, v. 874, nota M. 

Boethius, the loamod senator of Rome, his history, III. 4fl1. IBs oonlinement 
in the tower of Paviaj his oolobratod "Consolation of Philosophy" 
oomposod while there, 405, Bis horrible oxoontlon, 406. 

Bohomond, tho sou of Robort Guisoard, his oliaraotor and military exploits, 
iv. 676. His route to Oonetnntinopio on tho ornsadn, v. 40. His ilatlor- 
eption by Alexins Oumnenns, 43. Takes Antiooh, and obtains tho 

S allty of it, 62, 54. His subsequent transaotions, and death, 76, 

. 

Bonifhoe, St., his history, i. 662 j vide note M, 

, Count, the Homan general under Vnlentinlan lll., bis oharaoter, iii. 

125. Is betrayed into a revolt by Ahtius, 126. His rimontanoe, 131. Is 
hesieged in Hippo Begins by Gcnserio, king of the v andals, 133. Be- 
tume to Italy, and is killed by AStlus, 136. 

— ' - ' VIII., Pope, his violent oonteat with Philip tho Pair, king of Pranoe, 
and bis oharaoter, v. 486. Institutes tho jubilee, 489, 

, marquis of Montferrab, is ohosen gonoral of the fourth crusade to the 

Holy Land, v. 136. Is made king of Maoedonia, 167. Is killed by the 
Bnlgarians, 176. 

Sospboms, revolutions of that kingdom, i. 323. Is seized by the Goths, 324. 

The Strait of, described, ii. 13. 

Bosra, siege of, by tho Soraoens, iv. 419. 

Botherlo, the imperial general in Xhessalonioa, murdered in a sedition, 11. 
578. 

Bouoicault, Marshal, defends Constantinople against Bsjazet, v. 297. 
Boulogne recovered from Oaransiue by Conetantine Chlorus, 1. 422. Sold by 
Godfrey to the ohnroh for 1800 marks, Iv. 82. 

Bowides, the Persian dynosty of, v. 642. 

Branoaleone, sensctor of Borne, his oharaoter, v. 474. 

Brass and silver, relative value of, 1. 62, note M. 
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Bretngno, tho provluoo of, In Prnnuo, sottlod by Britons, note. Hi. 363, 354, 
nnte M. 

Britain, relloations on the onnqnost of, by tbo Ttomans, i. 46. Desoriptlon of, 
63. Ooloiiioa plantoA in, 82, sole. A oolony of Vandals sottlod there by 
Probna, 305. Bovolt of CaransiuB, 420. How first peopled, ii, 443, 444. 
Invasions of, by the Soots and Piets, 440, iwla M. Is restored to peace 
by TheodoBine, 440. Itovalb of Maximus there, 641. Bevolt of the 
troops there against Honorius, 077. Is abandoned by the Homans, iii. 
78. State of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 70, note. Desoent of the 
Saxons on, 360. Establishraont of the Saxon Heptarchy, 331, Wars in, 
363. Saxon devastation of the oonntry, 366, Manners of the inde- 
pendent Britons, 359. Description of, by Procopius, 361. Conversion 
of the Britons by a mission from Pope Gregory the Qreat, iv. 46. ifhe 
doctrine of the inoarnation received there, iv, 161. 

Brutus, Marous, example given by, i. 122. Question as to its virtue, 122, 
note M, 

Brutus the Trojan, his ooionization of Britain now given up by intelligent 
historiane, 11. 444, note. 

Bnifon, M., his extraordinary burning mirrors, iii. 448, tiofo. 

Bulgarians, tholr oharaotor, iii. 6od, 66 L ; vide note li. Their inroads on the 
Eastern ompiro, 663. Invasion of, nndor Zabergen, 030. Hepulsed by 
Bolianrius, 032. Kingdom of tbo, dostroyod by Basil II., the Qrook 
omporoi', iv. 220, 016. Bovolt of, from tho (Iroek ompire, and snbmis- 
slon to tho popo of Homo, v. 126. War with the Greeks under Cola- 
John, 172. 

Bnll-fonst in tho Oolisoum at Homo described, v. 658. 

Burgundians, origin and language of tho, t. 3D1, nolce G. and M. Tbolr 
sottlomont on the Elbo, and maxims of government, ii. 430. Tbolr sot- 
tlomont 111 GanI, ill. 76. Limits of tho kingdom of, under Gundobold, 
iU4. Aro Bttbduod by tho Pranks, 817. 

Burnet, oharaotar of his "SnorOii Theory of tbo Barth,” i. 630, note. 

Burrampootor, souroo of that river, v. 808, note, 

Busir, in Egypt, four sovoral plaoos known undor this name, iv. 611, nolo. 

Buzurg, tho philosopUioal preooptor of Hormoun, king of Persia, his high 
ropntation, iv. 84, note. 

Byron, Lord, proved that swimming noross tbo Hellespont was not a poetia 
flotlon, li. 10, note M. 

Byzantine historians, list and obornotar of, v. 464, va/e/ iSS, voUM, 

Byzantium, siege of, by tho emporor Severus, i. 173. Is taken by Max- 
imin, 400, Siege of, by Constantino the Groat, 603, Its situation de- 
sorlbod, ii. 13. By whom founded, IS, note. See Oonetantinople. 


o. 

Cuba, or temple of Moooa, desoribod, iv. 331. The idols in, destroyed by 
Mahomet, 370. 

Oahadea, king of Persia, bosiogos and takes Amide, ill, 463. Seizes the 
Straits of CanonsuB, 466. Vioissitudes of bis reign, 664. 

Oodosia, bottle of, botivoen the Saraoons and the Persians, iv. 407. 

Godljab, her marriage with Mahomet, iv. 337. Is cimvorted by him to bis 
new religion, 364. Her death, 368. Mahomet’s veneration for her 
memory, 382. 

Omoiiian, the peace of the ohuroh in Afrloa disturbed by him and his party 
ii. 203. 

CsBoilius, the authority of his aooount of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine the Great Inquired Into, li. 17.8, note, and M. note, 172. 

Csslestian,, senator of Carthage, bis distress on the taking of that city by 
Genserio, Hi. 138, 
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Geaear, Julius, his indnoomont to the oonqiinst of Eritain, t. <tfi. Dngmilos 
the sonatoTial dignity, 110, iiate. Assumes a plane among the tutelar 
deities of Rome in his lifotluio, 110. His address in appunsing a mili- 
tary sedition, Oil, note. His prudent application of tlie uoronary gold 
presented to him, ii. 60, note G. 

Ocesar and Augustus, those titles explained and diHoriniiiintod, i. 121, note W. 
“ Cffisars," tho emperor Julian's philosophioal fable of tho, duliiioatod, ii. 
861. 

Ocesaroa, capital of Cappadocia, tivkon by Sapor, king of I’orsia, i. 333. 
Taken and saoked by Chosroes H., iv. 8 J . 

Omsarea, in Syria, surrendors to the Harueons, iv. 441. 

Oaf, groat range of mountains in Asia, iii. 666. 

Oahlna, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive the Arabs out of 
the country, iv. 468. 

Cairoan, the city of, in the kingdom of Tunis, founded, iv. 466. Erequently 
confounded with tho Greek oity Gyrene, 466. 

Caled deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of Mahomet, iv. 366. 
His gallant oonduot at the battle of Muta, 374. His victories under the 
caliph Abuboker, 406. Attends the Saracen army on the Syrian expe- 
dition, 418. His valor at the siege of Duuiasous, 420. Distinguislies 
himself at tho battio of Aisnadin, 423. His oruol troatment of the 
refugees from Damasous, 427. Joins in plundering tho fair of Abyla, 
430. Commands the Saracens at the battle of Yormuk, 434. His death, 
443 ) vide note M. 

Caledonia and ite anoiont inhabitants dosoribod, II, 444. 

Caledonian war, under tho omporor Sovorus, an aooountof, i, 182. 

Oallphs of the Saraoons, oharaotor of, Iv. 4(12. Their rapid conquests, 404. 
Extent and power of, 496, Triple division of the ofllce, 612. Their 
patronage of learning, 610, Deelino and full of their ompiro, 636, v. 

OalUnlonm, the punishment of a religions soditlon in that oity opposed by 
St. Ambrose, ii. 678. 

Oallinions of Heliopolis, assists in defending Oonstantinople against the 
Saracens, by his ohemloal indaininablo oompositions, v. 600, 6111, note M. 

Oalmuoke, Blaok, recent emigration of, from tho oonOnee of llussia to Ihuso 
of Ohlna, ii. 493. Oountry of the, iii. 666. 

Oalo-John, the Bulgarian ohiof, his war with Baldwin, tho Latin omporor 
of the Greeks, v. 172. Defeats, and takes him prisoner, 173. Hie savage 
oharaotor, and death, 176, 177, note M. 461. 

Calooorue, a eamel-drivor, oxoitos an ineurreotiun in tho island of Cyprus, 
ii. 83, note. 

Oalphuinins, the machinery of his ocloguo on the aooession of tho emperor 
Garus, i. 401. 

Calvin, the reformer, iv. 606. His deotriue of the euehorist, 607. Exami.< 
nation of his oonduot to Servetus, 608, 600 ; vide note G. 

Camel of Arabia, desorlbed, iv. 318. 

Oamiaards of Languedoc, their onthusiaam compared with that of tho Cir* 
oumoellions of Nnmidia, ii, 262. 

Oampanto, the prorinoe of, desolated by tho ill polloy of the B.omau em- 
perors, ii. 63, Dosoriptinn of the Lucullan villa in, iii. 256. 

Canada, the present climate and oircumstanoos of, oomparod with those of 
ancient Germany, i, 276. 

Cannon, enormous one of the sultan Mahomet II. desoribed, v. 419, 420, 
note M. Bursts, <128. 

Canoes, BuEsian, a desorlption of, Iv. 632. 

Cantaonzeue, John, oharaoter of his Greek history, v. 236. His good 
fortune under the- younger Andronicus, 242. Is driven to ansume the 
purple, 244. Els lively distinetien between foreign and civjl war, 246. 
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Ills entry into Constantinople, and reign, 248. Abdleatea and turns 
luoiik, ttiU. ILis war with tlie Genueee at Pera, 283. Murries his daugh- 
ter to a Turk, 342. Ilia iioguciatiun with Pope Clement TI., 342, 

Cantuinir's .llistury of the Ottoman Empire, eharaeter otj v. 281, note,- vt'de 
note M* 2L)i). 

Capelianus, guverner of Mauritania, defeats the younger Gordian and 
takes Carthage, i. 238, 

Capitation-tax, under the Reman smperore, an aeeount of, li, OS. 

Capito, Atoins, thu oirilian, his ohanieter, iii. 088. 

Oapitoi uf Homo, hurniiig and restoration of, 1. 005, 008. 

Cappadocia, famous for Us lino breed of horses, ii, 50. . 

Capraria, isle of, oharaoter of the monks there, ii. 030. 

Captives, h,ow treated by the Barbarians, iii. 152, 330. 

Caraealia, sou of the emperor Sererus, his fixed antipathy to his brother 
Gcta, i. 181. Succeeds to the empire jointly with him, 134, Tendoney 
of his edict to extend the privileges of Roman oitisens to ail the fi-ee 
inhabitants of his empire, 221. His view in this ttnnaaetion, 221, 
Donblea the tax on legaoius and inheritances, 221. 

Caraoorum, the Tartar settlement of, desorihed, v. 275. 

Caravans, Sogdian, their rente to and from China for silk to supply the 
Roman amplro. 111. 433. 

Curauslus, his revolt in Britain, 1. 418. Is acknowledged by Bloeletian and 
Ills eolloaguo, 421. 

Carbeas, the Pauiician, his revolt ftom the Greelt emperor to the Baraoons, 


tv. 000. 

Cardinals, tho olooUon of a popo voslod in them, v. 433. Institution of the 
conulave, 4H4. 

Cavduono, situation and history of that territory, 1. 438, 480, noic M. 

Carinus, tho sun of Oanis, sueoeods his father in the oinpiro jointly with his 
brutlior Numeilan, 1. 40.3. 

Oarlsmhvns, their Invasion of Syria, v. 110, note M. 

CarUivliiglan raoo of kings, oununonooment of, in Eranoo, Iv. 271. _ 

Curmath, tho Arabian ruformor, his oharaoter, iv. 537. His military ex- 
ploits, 687. , ... 

OamioUtoH, from whom they derive their pedigree, in. 206, wots. 

Carputlilon Mountains, their situation, 1. 278. . - 1 . 1 » m, , 

Carthago taken by Oapolianus, i. 235. Tho hishoprio of, bought for Mojorinus, 
0113 mile, ItoligioHS discord gonorntod there by the fhotlons of Craoillan 
and Douatus, il. 203, 204. Tho temple of Venus there eonvevted Into a 
Christian ohuroh, 002. Is surprised by Qenserlo, king of the Vandals, 
iii. 130. The gates of, open to Belisarius, 488. Natnral alterations pro- 
dueed by time In tho situation of this city, 488, note, The walls oh nn- 
nairod by Belisarius, 400. Insurreotion of the Roman troops there, 685. 
Troubles and sedition, 098, 598, fiote M. Is reduoed and pillogod by 
Haesan tlie Saraoon, Iv. 487. Subsequent history of, 408. 

Oarlhngona, an extraordinarily rich rilvor-mino worked there for the Romans, 


1. 215. 

Cams, emperor, his eiootlon and oharaoter, i. 400. — 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount Cauooous distinguished, 111 . 404, 406, 

Cossians, the patty of, among tho Roman oivilians, eiplsjnedjiii. 669. 
Casaiodorus, L Sothio history, i. 800, His aeoouut of the f *8 

tepublii of Vonioo, iii. 197. His long and prosperous life, 362, note, and 
«0<8 M. 

Caetviot, George. See Soanderbeg. . . 000 

Catalans, their asrvioe and war in tho Greek empire, V. 220. _ 

Catholio ohuroh, tho dootrines of, how disorinnnutod from the opimona of the 
Platonic sehool, ii. 214. The authority of, extended to the mmda of man. 
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’ kind, 2t6. Faith uf tlio Wostarn or Ldtin ohurnh, 22#, la distrootod b; 
faotioiia ill the oauBo of Athanaaiua, 220. Thu dusiuKigy, liiiir intrudnaod 
and huiT iiorrortod, 250. Tlio rerouuo of, triiiiat'urrod to tho hoathon 
prieata by Juiioii, 332. Kdiot of Thuodiiaiua fur Ihu oatablishinout of 
tho Oathoiio faith, 500. Tho progroosivo atopa of idiilivtvy in tho, OIS. 
Peraeoutlon of tho Oatholioa in Afrioa, lil. 203. IMoua frauda of tho 
Catholic olergy, 2D6. lloir bovrildorod by tho dootrino of tho Incarna- 
tion, ir. 113. Union of tho Greek and Latin ohuruhoa, 150. Sohiain of 
tho Grook ohnreh, v. IIS. 

Cava, atory of tho Spanish lady, iv. Ofl j vida note M. 

Oodara of Lihanus, iv. 163 ; «idc note M. 

Coloatino, Popo, eapouaos tho party of Cyril againat Noatorlna, and pronoanooa 
the degradation of tho lattor from hU epiaoopal dignity, iv. 123. 

Coltlo language driven to tho mountains by tho Latin, i. 83, 81, note, and 
note M. 

Censor, the offloe of, revived under the emperor Deelns, i. 310. But nrithout 
eSbot, 311. 

CeoB, the manufacture of silk first introduoed to Europe from that Island, 
iii. 132. 

Ceroa, tho principal queen of Attilo, king of the Huns, her reooptlon of 
Koxlmin, the Roman ambassador, iii, ISl, note H. 

Gerinthua, his opinion of tho tirofold nature of Jesus Christ, iv. 112. St. 
John’s aversion to, 112, note, and note M. 

Ooylon, anoiont names given to that island, and tho imporfoot knoivledgo of, 
by tho Romans, ii, 352, natej 353, ih>(s M. 

Chahoraa, river, a tributary of tho Buphmtos, ii, 864. 

Obaioedon, tlie injndleioua situation of tbia otty stiginatined by uroveebiat 
contempt, ii. 14. A tribunal oreotod there by tho ompuror Jnlian to try 
and punish tho ovil luiuistors of his prodooessor, Oiinstantins, 205. A 
statoly ohiiroh built tlioro by Rnfinus, tho tnfainons iiilnistor of tho em- 
peror Thoodosius, 024. Is takon hy Ohoaroos II., king of Boraia, iv. 82. 

Ohaloondyles, tho Grook historian of tho fiftoonth oontnry, his dosorlptlon of 
Germany, Franoo, and Britain, v. 310. Ills sovoro striutnros on tho do- 
moatio oharaotor of tho English, 351. 

CliaJans, battle of, botwoon tho Romans and Attlla, king of tlio Huns, iii. 160. 

Chamavlana roduood and gouorously trontod by .Tullan, Ii, 151, 152. 

Ghanoellor, the original and modorn appiioation of this word oomparod, i. 
105, note, 

Charaotora, national, tho distinotion of, howformod, ii. 175. 

Chariots of the Romans dosoribed, iii. 22, note. 

Ohnriomagno oonquera tho kingdom of Lombardy, iv. 271. His roooption at 
Rome, 271. Eludes fulfilling tho proiniaos of Popin and himsolf to the 
Roman pontiff, 270. His ooronation at Romo by tlio pope Loo III., ^85. 
His reign and_ oharaotor, 270. Extent of his emplro, 239. His neigh- 
bors and enemies, 263, His snooessors, 201. His negoGatlons and treaty 
with the Eastern empire, 267. State of his family and dominions in tho 
tenth oentury, 582. 

Obarlos Martel. See Hartal. 

the Fat, emperor of tho Romans, iv. 205. 

of Anjon subdnea Naples and Sioily, v. 221. Tho Sioillan Vespers, 

221. His oharaotor as a senator of Romo, 170, 

~ ' ly., emperor of Germany, his weakness and poverty, Iv. 310. His 
publio ostentation, 311. Contrast betwoon him and Augustus, 812. 

V., smporoT, p'arallel botwoeu blm and Diocletian, 1. 149 ; and bo- 
twoon tho saok of Roma by him and that hy Alario tho Goth, ill. 65, 

Chastity, its high esteem among tho ancient Germans, i. 287 : and tho primi- 
tivo Christians, 647. 

Chsmistry, the art of, from whom derived, 17, 521, note M. 
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CIioraonoBiiB, Tlirnolnn, liow fortiflod by the omporor Jnstinlan, ili. 456, 46Ti 
This ulty oaiifouuUod with CheraonosuB Tancico, ii, 8?, 

CharsonitoB, the, aauiat Oonatiuitiue the (dreat against the Gotha, li. 87 ; mdt 
mtii M. Are oruolly poraooutod by the Greek emperor Juatinian II.. 
iv. 189. 

ChoBB, the ohjoot of tho game of, by whom invented, lii, 670. AlluBlons to. 
Iv. 624, 5.S«. ^ 

Childorlo, king of Ernnoe, depoaed under papal sanation, iv. 272. 

Chiidren, the e,vuoBing of, a prevaiiing vloo of antiquity, lit. 686. 

', natural, now dolinod by the Boman laws, iii. 662 ; vide note G. 

China, how diatinguished in anoiont history, 1. 481, note. Great numbers of 
ohildron annually exposed thoro, 664, note. Its situation, ii, 484, 486, 
note, 'fhe high antiquity of, elaimed by Its historians, 486. The great wall 
of, when oreetod, 487, note M. IVns twice oonquored by the Berthom 
tribes, 489. The Bomana supplied with silk by the oaravans from, iii. 
434, Turkish invasions of, 668, Is conquered by the Moguls, v. 208, 
276. Expulsion of tho Moguls, 277, 

Ohivalry, origin and oharaotor of, v. 36. 

Ghnodomar, princo of tho Altemanni, taken prisoner by Julian at the battle 
of Strasuurgh, it, 160. 

Ohoarooa, king of Armenia, aasaasinated by the emlaaarioa of Sapor, king of 
Persia, i. 331. 

, son of Tiridatoa, king of Armenia, his oharaoter, 11. 65. History of 

his son Diran and of Shahpour, 90, note M. 

I,, king of I’orsla, proteots tho last surviving phllosophors of 

Athens in his treaty with tho omporor Justinian, iii. 471. Beviow 
of hla history, 606 j vide note M.; 607, note M. Solis a poaeo to Juatin- 
ian, 571. His invasion of Syrim 673. His negotiations with Justin- 
ian, 689. His pruspority, 61)0. BiUtlo of Molitono, Iv. 63. Uis death, 
64, iiale M. 

II., king of Porsla, is raised to tho throne on tho deposition of his 

Hither llovnuins, Iv. 68. Is redueed to implore tho assistanoe of the 
omporor Maurice, 61. Ills rosturatlon and policy, 62. Uls letters to 
Borgius extant, (i.'l, 64, vole M. Oonqnors Syria, 80 j Palestine, 81; 

» : and Asia Minor, 82. His roign and magnitoonoe, 88. Bojeots 
ahomotan religion, 84, Imposos an Ignominious peace on the em- 
peror Iloraalias, 87, His ilight, deposition, and death, 100. 

Ghozars, the liorde of, sent by tho Turks to the assistanoe of the emperor 
Heraollus, iv. 96. Authors who desoribe them, 96, note M. 

Ghrlst, tho fostival of his birth, why fixed by the Bomans at the winter sol- 
stioe, ii. 281, note. Mahometan oreed oonoerning, Iv. 34. 

Ohristinns, primitive, tho various soots into which thoy branohed out, i. 621. 
AseriM the Pagan idolatry to the ogeney of demons, 524. Believed 
the end of the world to bo near at band, 532. Tho miraculous powers 
asoribod to tho primitive ohuroh, 638'. Their faith stronger than In 
modern times, 642, Their superior virtue and austerity, 543. Repent- 
anoe a virtue In high esteem among them, 644. Their notions of mar- 
riage and obaetity, 647. They dtaolalm war and government, 540, 550, 
notee G. and M. 'Wora active, however, in the internal government of 
their own soolety, 561. Bishope, 664. Synode, 666. Metropolitans and 
primates, 651. Bishop of Home, 668. Ohuroh of Rome not founded by 
St. Peter, 658, note M. Their probable proportion to the Pagan subjeote 
of the empire Wore the conversion of Oonstantine the Great, 678. In- 
quiry into their porseoutiene, 586, Why more odious to the governing 
powers than tho Jews, 690. Their religious meetings suspected, 594. 
Are perseouted by Nero as the Inoendiaries of Romo, 601, 602, notee M. 
and Q. Instruotlnns of tho emperor Trnjan to Pliny the Younger for 
the regulation of his oonduot towards them, 609. Remained exposed to 
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papular roacntmont on pubHo frativUlos, Dll. Ijugal inoilo of proooodi 
fug ttgiiiuBt thoiD, flia. Tho ardor with wliuili tlioy oouvtud inartyrdoiu, 
(IIU. When iillowud to orout |iluutj8 for pnblio worship, OaU, Tlioir por. 
Bouutiou undur Dioulotiaii mid his ussuoiatuDi (i-ll. An odlut of tuloriitluD 
for thoin publisliud by tialorlua Jnst boturo bis douth, liiiS. Sumo ooii- 
sidoratloua nooeBanry to bo attoudod to in ruading tho Hnfl'oringH of tho 
martyrs, 1150. Ediut of Milan pnblishud b.v Cunstuntino tho Oroat, il. 
103. Folitiual ruoamincndatioiu of tho ObrlHtian iiiurallty io Oonstan- 
tino, 104. Theory and praetiuo of poaalvo ohodicnoo, 105. Thoir loy- 
alty and zeal, 108. Tho Hnoramoiit of baptism, how admlnistored in 
early times, 180. Extraordiniu'y propagation of Christianity aftor it 
obtained the imperial siuiotion, 188. Booomos tho_ ostablisUed religion 
of the Boihan eiiipiro, 185. Spiritual and temporal powers distinguished, 
186. Review of the epiaaopal order In tho oauroli, 181. The eooleeias- 
tioal revenue of each diooese, how divided, 103. Their legislative assem- 
blies, 108. Edict of Oeustantine the Great against horetios, 801, Mys- 
terious dootrine of tho Trinity, 218. Tho doctrines of the Catholic 
oburoh, how disoriminatod from the opinions of the Flatonio scbool, 214, 
217. General oharooter of the Christian sects, 253. Christian sohools 
prohibited by the emperor Julian, 334. They are removed from all 
odlaes of trust, 335. Arc obliged to reinstate tbo Fagan temples, 335; 
Their imprudent and irregular zeal against idolatry, 348. Bistinotlon 
of, into vulgar and asootie, tii. 254. Conversion of tho barbarous na- 
tions, 232. 

Christianity, inquiry into tho progress and ostablishmont of, 507, 608, «ota 
M. Religion and oharaetor of tho Jews, 510, 511, Motes G. and M, The 
Jewish roTigion the basis of Obrlstianity, 518. Is olforod to all mankind, 
614. Tho soots into which tho Christians divided, 522. Tho theology 
of, reduced to a systematioal form in tbo sohool of AlD.vaudrla, 574. 
InJudioious oonduot of its early adrnoatos, 582. Its porsooutions, 580; 
viaa note. First oroetion of ohurohus, 02U. Tho systoiu of, found in 
Plato's dootrino of thoAuyos, 286; nolat G. and M., 256-212. ilalutary 
oifeots resulting from the conversion of tho barbarous nations to, Hi. 282. 
Its progress in tho North of Enropo, iv. 04 0. 

ChrysaphiuB the ounuah engages Edoaon to assassinato bis king, Attila, Hi. 
169. Is put to death by the ompress Fnloboria, 172. Cansus of his oxe- 
oution, 172, note M. Assisted at tho souond oounoil of Ephesus, iv. 131. 

Cbrysoeheii, general of tho revolted Faulioians, overruns and plllagos Asia 
Minor, iv. 601. His death, 602, 

Ohrysoloras, Manuel, tho Greok onvoy, his oharaoter, v. 376, His administra- 
tion of Rome and Oeustantlnoplo, 885. 

Cbrysopolls, battle of, between Constantino tbo Groat and Iiiolnlus, 1, 605, 
Scutari or Ohryenpolis, il. 14. 

Chrysostom, St,, his aooonnt of tho pompous luxury of tbo emporor Aroadius, 
ill. 84, Freteots his fugitive patron the ennnoh.Eutroptus, 95, History 
of bis promotion to the arohiepisoopal see of Constantinople, 100. Ills 
oharacter and administration, 100, 101. His persoontion, 102. Uis 
death, 106, His relies removed to Constantinople, 107. His enoomium 
on the monastic life, 259, note. ' 

C%niohes, Christian, the Orst erection of, 1. 629, Demolition of, under Dio- 
eletian, 642, Splendor of, nndor Constantine the Great, ii. 193, Seven, 
of Asia, the fate of, v. 28.3, 

Cihalis, battle of, between Constantine the Great and liieinius, i. 494. 

Cicero, system of his Ropublio, i, 75, note M. His view of the philosophical 
opinions as to the immortality of the soul, i. 528. His enoomium on the 
study of tbo law. Hi. 661. ' 

Cimmerian darkness, the expression, whence derived. Hi, 24, note, 

Ciroumcellions of Africa, Honatist sohismatios, history of their revolt, 11,' 26lh 
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Thoir roligvona anloitlos, 2(12. Porsooulilon of, by the emperor Honorlus, 
ill. 131). 

Cironinoiaion, a physieiil oastom in iEthiopin, unoonneoted with religion, 
iv. 170. 

Oireua, llmnivTi, the four fiustiona in, doaeribod, iii. 428. Constantinople and 
the Eaatoru umpire diatraeted by those faetlona, 424. 

Cities in the Iteman empire enumerated, i. 97. Oommereial, of Italy, rise 
and gorernmont of, ir, 306. 

Citizens of Borne, motive of Oaraoalla for extending the privileges of, to ali 
the free inhabitants of the empire, i. 221. Politleal tendenoy of .this 
grant, 222. 

City, the birth of a now one, how oelebratod by the Romans, it. 10; vide note, 

Civiliiuis of Romo, origin of the profession, and the throe periods in the his^ 
tory of, iii. 632, 663, note W. ‘ 

Civilis the Batavian, his suoeeasfal revolt against the Romans, i. 263. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyrist of Btilioho, his works supply the doBoien- 
oies of history, ii. 629. Celebrates the murder of Runnus, 634. His 
oUlees and wealth, 6S8. His indifference as to religion, 68B, note M. 

, His death end oharaoter, 686, 660, His oharaotsr of the eunneh Eutro- 
pins, iii. 83, 

daudius, emperor, ohoson by the Prestorlan guards, without tho’oonourronoe 
of tho sonnto, i. 123. 

■ — , omporor, snooessor to Gallionus, his oharaoter, and elevation to the 

throne, i. 347. 

Oloandor, minister of tho emporor Goininodua, his history, i, 142. 

Olomims ifhvvius and his wife Domitllla, why distinguished os Christian 
martyrs, 607, note M. 

Olomont III., pepo, and tho emperor Honry III. mutually oonDrm oooh 
otbor’s sovereign oharaotors, iv, 077, 

. V., I’upo, transfers tho holy see from Romo to Avignon, v. 4B7. 

Clergy, when (Irst distinguished from tho laity, i. 666; il. 1B6. (The ranks 
and nninbors of, how niullipllod, 160. Exoinpted from munieipal ofiioes 
and porsonal taxon, 160 ; vm nets G. Their property, 161, 163. Their 
oironees only eognlzable by thoir own ordor, 164. Valcntinisn’s ediot to 
restrain the avarioo of, 431. 

Clodion, tho llrst of the Merovingian raoo of kings of the Franks in Saul, 
his reign, ill. 182, note M. 

Olodins Albinns, governor of Britain, his steady fldolity during the revolu- 
tions at Rome, 1, 161. Doolaros bimself against Julianus, 162, 

Clotilda, niooo of tho king of Burgundy, is married to Olevis, king of the 
Franks, and oonvorts her pagan husband, iii. 311 . Exhorts her husband 
to tho Sothie war, SIS. 

Clovis, king of tho Franks, bis dosoont and reign, iii. 306. 

Cluvorius, his aooount of tho objoots of adoration among the anolent Ser- 
mons, 289, note / note S., 290. 

Ooohineal, importanoe of tho dlsooveiy of, in the art of dyeing, iii. 481, note. 

Code of Justinian, how farmed, iii, 646. New edition of, 673. 

Codicils, bow far admitted by the Roman law respooting testaments, iii. 067, 
702. 

Geenobites in monkish history desoribed, iii. 278. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman omnerors, v. 471, note M. 

of Arabia, Iv. 466, note M. _ 

Oolohos, the modern Mingrelia, described, Iii. 678. Manners of tho natives, 
680, Revolt of, from the Romans to tho Porsiaus, and ropentanoe, 684, 
686. Oolohian wor in oonsequenao, 687. 

Coliseum of the emperor Titus, observations on, 1. 407; T. 666, note M. Ex- 
hibition of a bull-feast in, 668. ^ 

Collyridion heretioa, an ooeount of, iv. 341. 
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Oolonioa, Roman, liow planted, 1. fi2. 

Oolonnn, history of the Hainan family of, v. 403. 

Colossus of Rhodes, sumo acooiint of, ir. did. 

Columns of Horoules, thoir situation, 1. 71. 

Comana, the riob toiiuile of, aupprossed luul tlio revenues eonOsoatod by thn 
emperors of tho East, U. 60. 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in tbo Salio laws, iii. 330. The laws of, aooord* 
ing to the assize of Jerusalem, v. 72. Apology for the praotioo of, v. 210, 
note, 

Oomets, aooount of those wliioh appeared In the reign of Justinian, iil. 037« 
Authors who record thoir return, note M., 630, 

Commontiolns, his disgraoeful warfare against tho Avars, ir. 60. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, oharaotor, and reign, 1. 186. Epigram 
on, 116, note M. His death, 148, note W. 

Oomneni, origin of the family of, iv. 223. Its oxtinotion, v. 161. 

Conception, immaeuiato, of the Virgin IRary, the dootrine of, from whenoo' 
derived, iv. 841. 

Conoubino, aooordlng to the Roman civil law, e^lained, iii. 602. 
Conflagration, general, ideas of the primitive Christians oonoernlng, i. 636, 
note. 

Oonq^uest, tho vanity of, not so jnstiOablo as tho desire of spoil, ii. 117. Is 
rather aohioved by art than personal valor, iii. 115. 

Conrad III., Emperor, engages in the seeond crusade, v. 78, Qls disastrous 
oxpediuon, 82, note M. 

I — of Montforrat defends Hyra against Saladin, v. 60. Is assassinated, 
108. 

Oonetanoo, treaty of, iv. 307. 

Oonstans, tho third son of Constantine the Groat, is sent to govern tho wostom 

E rorinoos of the empire, ii. 83, Division of tho otupire among him and 
is brothora on tho doath of their fathor, 03. Is invadod by his brother 
Constantino, 101. Is hilled on tho usurpation of Magnontliis, 103. 
Eepousod the eausoof Athanasius ngaiiist ills brotiior Oonstanllus, 210, 

■ II., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 181, 186, twto M. 

Constantin, prlneess, granddaughter of Constantino tho Groat, Is oarrted by 
her mother to tho oninp of tho usurper Froeopius, ii. 117. Narrowly 
esoapes falling into the hands of the Qnadi, 107. Marries tho emperor 
Gratian, 471, note. 

Constantina, daughter of Oonstantinotho Groat and widow of Ilannlbalianns, 
plaoes the diadem on the head of tho gonoral Votranio, ii. 101. Is mar. 
vied to Gallus, 118. Her oharaeter, 118. Dios, 121. 

— — , widow of tho Bastorh emperor Maurloe, tho oruel fate of, and he» 
daughters, iv. 76. 

Constantine the Great, the several opinions as to tho place of his birth, i, 
161. His history, 462. He is saluted emporor by tho British legions on 
the death of his father, 163. Marries Eausta, the daughter of Max. 
imian, 409. Puts Maximian to death, 479, General review of his ad. 
ministration in Gaul, 476. Undertakes to deliver Rome from tho tyranny 
of Maxentlns, 476, Defeats Maxsotlus and enters Rome, 486. His al. 
lianoo with Lioinius, 490. Defeats Licinius, 404. Feaoo eoneiuded with 
Licinins, 466. His laws, 497. Ohnstlses the Goths, 600. Booond civil 
war with Licinius, 501. Motives which induced him to make Byzantium 
the oapitai of his empire, ii. 11, Declares his determination to spring 
from divine command, iV Despoils other cities of their ornaments to 
deoorate his new capital, 22. Ceremony of dodicating his new oity, 28, 
Eorm of civil and military administration established there, 29. Sep. 
arates the civil from tho military administration, 46. Corrupted miu* 
tary disoiplino, 46. Hia oharaotor, 71 . Aooount of his family, 74. His 
Jealousy of his son Crispus, 76. Mysterious deaths of Crispus and 
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LiotniuB, 78. Hib ropentauco iind acts of atonement inquired into, 70. 
Hie eons and nophows, 81. Benda thorn to euperlntond tho eororal nrov- 
Inoos of tho onipiro, 83. Aeelals tho Bamaritnne andprorokos the Gotha, 
8!i, 81. ItodnooB tho Gotha to poaoe, 88. Hie death, 80, His conversion 
to Ohrlstianlty, attoinpt to asoertain tho date of, 160, His Ragan super- 
stition, 101. Froteota tho Ohrlatians of Gaul, 102, PuhlisboB tlio edict 
of jyiiUin, 163. Motives which rocnmuiended the Christians to his favor, 
106. Exhorts his subjeota to einbmoe tho Christian profession, 168. 
His famous standard, the Labarum, desoribod, 170, 171, His oeiobrnted 
vision previous to his battio with Kaxentius, 172. Story of the mirne- 
ulons oroas in the air, 176, 176, note M. His oonversion accounted for 
from natural and probable causes, 176. Ocoaslon of his conversion, 176, 
note M. Ills thoologioal diacourses, 170. His devotion and privileges, 
179. Ihe delay of his baptlani oooonntod for, 180, Is eomniemoratcd 
as a saint by the Orooka, 182, His edict against herotlos, 201, Favors 
the cause of Gmollian against Donatus, 201. His sensible letter to the 
bishop of Alexandria, 227. How prevailed on to ratify the Niocne 
Greed, 228, 229, His levity in religion, 280. Granted a toleration to 
his Pagan snbjeots, 261. His reform of Pagan abusee, 261. Was asso- 
ciated with heathen deities after his death by a decree of tho senate, 206. 
Ilia disoovory of the holy sepulohre, 326. Huilda a magnificent ohurch 
on the spot, 326, Puhlioation of his fietitioue donation to the bishops of 
Romo, iv. 277. Interdiotion of marriage with strangers nsorlbed to him, 
671. Exceptions, 672. 

Oonstantino II., tho son of Constantine tho Great, is sent in preside over 
Gaul, ii. 83. Division of tho empire nmong him and his brothers on 
the doatli of their Mlior, 93, Invades his brother Oenstans, 101 ; and 
is kiilod, 102. 

.. - ■ ■ HI., oiuporor of Constantinoplo, ir. 182, 

— ■ „ tv,, I’oganatus, emperor of Ounstantinopla, iv, 186. 

V., Gopronyitiua, omporor of Cotistanllnople, iv. 103. Singulor and 

tragic history of Ills five sons, 195, «o(o M, Revolt of Artavasdos, and 
trouhlos on ucoouut of imago-worship, iv. 268. Abolishes tho monkish 


ordor, 260. 

— — VI., omporor of Conatanliuoplo, iv. 196. 

VII., Porphyrogonitus, emperor of Oonetanttaoplo, iv. 212. His 

oantions against rovonllng tho seorot of the Greek fire, 602. Aooount of 
his works, 049 ; thoir imporfootlons pointed out, 680. Aooount of the 
ooroinonioB of tlio ByssantUio court, 6o7e JustlfioB tho morriage of his 
Bon "with tho prinoosa Bortha of Brariico, 6Tls 

VIII., omporor of Oonatantiuoplo, iv. 216. 

- — II . IX., omporor of Oonatantmcwlo, iv. 320. 

m.— ... . X., Monomaohus, omperor or Oonstantinoplo, iv. 222. 

XI., Duoaa, emperor of Oonstaritinopl®, iv. 224. 

— — , PnJffiologuB, tho last of the Grook emperoPB, hw roign, v. 406. His 
death, 440. Hia obaoqwiea, 447. , ^ 

, Sylvanus, founder of tho PoalloianB, iv. 507. Hie death, 608. 

, a private soldier in Britain, elooted omperor fop the sake or nis 
nflimo, u. 077. Ho reduooB Gaul and Spain, 678, lu. 66. Hib reduotion 

and death, 66. w j i. ••• 

■■■ .•gonpral under BoUsarius in Italy, his death, xii. . i a « 

OonstanHnonIe, its situation dosoribed, with the motives whxoh induoed Con- 
stantino tho Groat to make this city the capital of his empire, u. 12, 13. 
Its looal advomtagos, 18. Its extent, 20. Progress of tho work. 2L 
Prinoipal edifices, 23. How furnished with inhabitants, 26. PriiUo^es 
granted to it, 27. Its dcdioatlon, 28. BeWow of ‘he new form of rart 
and military administralion established there, 29. Is allottod to Con- 
stantino, the eldest eon of Oonatantine tho Groat, in the divioion of tb» 
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ompiro, 01 . Violent onntoats tlioro botwoon tho rivnl Wabnpa, Paul and 
Macadoulno, 2!i0. Bluody ongivgement butwuon tho Atiin,uaa{n.nN iind 
AriaiiB on tho romovn.1 of tho body uf Cunatiintlnu, 268. Triumphiuit 
entry of tho emperor .Tulinn, 281). Tho soniito of, iillowod tho aamo 
poworg and honorg aa that at Romo, .‘100. ArrirnI of Valons ns emperor 
of tho East, 414. llovolt of PrnaopiuB, 414. Continuod tho principal 
seat of tho Arlan horoay during tho roigns of Conotaiitina and Valons, 
047. Is purged from Arianlam by tho emporor Thoodosins, 661. Goun- 
oil of, 663. Is onriohod by the bodios of saints and martyrs, 614. In- 
surrootion against Gainas and his Arlan Cloths, lii. 07. Porsooution of 
the arohbiahop, St. Ohryaostom, 103. Popular tumults on his aooonnt, 
104. Earthquake there, 104. The oity and Eastern ompiro distraotod 
by the faotiona of tho Oirous, 421. foundation of the ohnroh of St. 
Sophia, 440. Other oburohos orsotod there by Justinian, 463. Triumph 
of Belisarlua over the Wndals, 498. Stato of tho armies under the em- 
peror Maurloe, iv. 70. Tho armies and oity revolt against him, 72. 
Delivoranoo of the oity from the Forsians and Avars, 96. Religions war 
about the Trisagion, 140. Frospeotus of tho remaining history of tho 
Eastern empire, 177. Summary review of tlie five dynasties of tho 
Greek empire, 246. Tumults in tho oity to oppose tho deatruetlon of 
images, 268. Abolition of the monkish ordor by Constantine, 260. 
first siege of, by the Saraoens, 402. Sooond siogo by tho Saraoons, 4117. 
Review of tho provinoos of tho Greek ompiro in tho tenth oontury, 649. 
Riohos of tho oity of Constantinopio, 600, Tho imperial palaoe uf, 661. 
Ofilaets of stato, 606, Military oharaotor of tho Greeks, 67S. Tho name 
and ohaTaotor of Romans supported to tho lust, 686. Deoliiio and ro- 
vlvai of litoraturo, 687. Tho oity menaced by tho Turks, 623. Aouount 
of tho Varangians, 628. Naval e.viioditiuns uf tho Russians against tho 
oity, 032. Origin of tho soparation of tho Grook anil Latin ohurolios, v. 
118. Maasaoro of tho Latins, 124. Invasion of tho Grook omiilro, and 
oonquost of tho oity by tho ornsadors, 140, 146. Tho oity tahon, and 
Isaao Angelua rostorod, 147. Fart of tho oity burnt by Iho Latins, 169. 
Sooond siego of tho oity by tho Latins, 162. Is pillagod, 166. Aooount 
of tho statuos dostroyod, 169. Partition of tho Grook ompiro by tho 
french and Venetians, IflS. Tho Grooka rise against tliolr Latin eon- 
querors, 172. Tho oity retaken by the Grooks, 189 ) tmte M., 100. Tho 
suburb of Galata asaignod to tho Gonooso, 263. IIoatllitloB botwoon tho 
Genoese and the emporor, 256. How the oity oscapod tho Moguls, 278. 
le besieged by the sultan Amnrath n., 333. Is oomparod with Romo, 
386. Is besieged by Mahomet II., snltan of the Turks, 422. Is stormed 
and taken, 438. Reoomes tho eapital of tho Turkish empire, 448. 

Oonetantiue Chlorua, governor of Oairoatia, was intended to bo adoptod by 
tho emporor Oarus in tho room of his vicious son Carlnus, i. 406. Is 
assooiatod with Dioolotian in his administration, 410. Assumes the 
title of Augustus on the abdication of Diocletian, 458. His death, 463. 
Granted a toleration to tho Christiane, 649. 

* “ " I the seoand son of Oonstantino tho Great, ii. 81. His education, 82. 
Is smt to govern the eastern provinoos of tho empire, 83. Seises Con- 
stantinople on the death of his father, 91. Conspires the death of his 
kinsmen, 91. Division of tho empire among him and his brothers, 93. 
Restores Ohosroos, king of Armenia, 96, note M. Battle of Singara with 
Sapor, king of Persia, 88. Rejools the offers of Magnentius and Ve- 
tranio, on tho plea of a vision, 105. His oration to tho Illyrian troops 
at the interview with Vetranio, 108. Defeats Magnentius at the battle 
of Mursa, 109. His oouneils governed by eunnobs, 118. Ednoation of 
his oonsins Gallns and Julian, 117. Disgraoe and death of Galina, 122, 
123. Sends for Julian to oonrl^ 128. Invests him with tho title of 
Csasar, 127. Visits Romo, 129. Freaonts an obelisk to that oityj 131, 
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132, note M, Tho Quadliin and Samiitian wars, 133. Hia Peraion 
iiGgotiatinii, 135. MianiiinaKOiuant of affairs in the East, 142. Eavors 
tho Arlans, 231. Ills religious eharaotor by Animionua, tho historian, 
2.32. Ills rostloBS endeavors to estahlish n uniformity of Christian doe- 
trine, 233. Porsooutos Athanasius, 234. Is intimidated by his brother 
Coiistnns, and invites Athannsins baeh, 241. His severe treatment of 
those bishops who refused to oonour in deposing Athanasius, 245. His 
serupulous orthodoxy, 247. His cautious eonduet in expelling Atha- 
nasius from Alexandria, 247. Hia strenuous efforts to seize his person, 
240. Is eonstrainod to restore Liberius, hlshop of Rome, 255. Supports 
Mooedonius, bishop of Oonstantinoplo, and oountenonoes bis persooutions 
of the Catholios tmd Hovatians, 257. His eonduet towards his Pagan snb- 
joets, 255. Envies the famo of Julian, 270, 271, note M. Baoalls the 
legions from Gaul, 271. Negotiations between him end Julian, 270. 
His |reparatloua to oppose Julian, 287. HU doath. and eharaotor^ 

Constantins, a general, relievos the Briidsh emperor Constantine when be>. 
sieged in Arles, iii. 57. His oharaoter end vietorios, 67. HU marriage 
with Placidia, and death, 121, 

— , seoretary to Attila, king of the Huns, hia matrimonial negotiation at 

tile oourt of Constantinople, iii. 159-150. 

Consul, tho office of, explained, 1. 115. Alterations this office underwent 
under tho eumorors, and when Constantinople becamo the scut of em- 
plro, li. 32. The offioo of, suppressed by tho emperor Justinian, iii. 472. 
Is now sunk to a ooinmorolal agent, v. 470. 

ContrnetSjthe Roman laws roapooting, iv. 704, note W. 

Copts of Egypt, brlof history of, Iv. 108 ; vide note, i 

Corintti, reviving as a Roman eolony, oelobratos the Isthmian games, under 
tho omporor Julian, ii. 301. The Isthmus of, fortiOod by tho omporor 
Justinian, iii. 460, 

Cornifloin, or Padilla, manner of her doath rolatod, i. 187, note M. 

Cornwall, roduotlon of, by tho Saxons, Hi. 353. 

Coronary gold, uaUu'o of tlioao offerings to tho Roman emperors, ii. 09, 
»i/lo (I, 

Corsion, island of, i. 7l , nofn M. 

Oorvinua, Matthias, king of Hungary, bis oharnoter, v. 401. 

CoBiuttS Indioopleuatoa, aooount of hia Christian topography, iii. 438, note/ 
157, note. 

Cosmo of Modiois, his oharaetor, v. 382. 

Counoils and synods, I. 555; of Antiooh, ii. 230; Arlos, 244; Basil, r. 356; 
Cmsaroa, ii.237; Carthaga,iii.281,484; Cbaloedon, iii. 103, Iv. 133; Cler- 
mont, V. 17 i Constance, v. 352, 366, 529 ; Constantinople, 11. 553, iv. 147, 
160, 266, V. 121: Ephoaus,iv. 124, 131; Perrera, v. 362 ; Florence, v, 303 ; 
Frankfort, iv, 282 ; Lyons, iii. 315, v. 184, 219 ; Milan, ii. 244; Niue, ii. 
220; Pisa, v, 355, 620; Pleoentia, T. 16; Rimini, ii. 226; Sordica, ii. 
240, 246 ; Toledo, ,iil. 302, 347 ; Tyre, ii. 237, 244. 

Count, groat differonoe between the auoient and modern s.pp1ioation of this 
title, ii. 45. By whom first invented, 46. Of tho saorod largesses, un- 
der Constantine the Great, his oOloe, 55. Of the domestics in the East- 
ern empire, his office, 57. 

Coupele, Book of, and tho Cow's Mouth, or issue of the Ganges, v. 308 ; v(de 
note M. 

Courtenay, history of the fiimily of, v. 195. 

Creseentius, oonsul of Rome, his vicissitudes ond disgraoeful death, iv. 303, 
Medal of, 304, note M. „ , , 

Crete, the isle of, i. 71, Subdued by tho Saraoons, iv. 526. Is rooovered by 
Nicephorus Phooos, 644. Is purohosod by the Venetians, v. 166. 

Crimes, how distinguished by tho penal lews of tho Romans, Iii. 713. 
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Crispus, son of Constuntino tlie> Grout, is doolavod Oroaw, i. 407. Distln- 
guislios Ills valor against tho Eranics and Alloiiiamii, 400. Eoroos tho 
passage of the Hollospuut, and dofoats tho ileot of Lioiniiis, AOS. His 
charaotor, il. 7A. His uiystorloas doalh, 7S. 

. the patrioian, marrios the daughter of Fhoeas, and oontributos to do- 
pose him, iv. 77. Is obliged to turn monk, 70. 

Croatia, aooonnt of tho kingdom of, iv. 613. 

Cross, tho dilferent sentiments eutortainod of this instrument of punishment 
by the Pagan and Christian Romans, 11. 1 70. Tho famous standard of, 
in the army of Constantine the Groat, dosorlbod, 171. His visioua of, 
172, note M. ; 174. Tho holy sopnlohro and oroas of Christ disooverod, 
326, note M. The orass of Christ nndiminished by distribution to pil- 
grims, 327. Calvary, question as to its Iwving been a hill, 327, 
note M. 

Crovrn of thorns, ii. 327. Its transfer from Constantinople to Paris, v. 185, 
186. 

Crowns, mural and obsldional, tho distinotion between, ii, 374, note. 

Crusade, the 6rat resolved on at the oonnoil of Clermont, v. 18. Histories 
and dooumenta relating to, 16, note, and note M. Inquiry into the Jus- 
tieo of the holy war, 20. Examination into tho private motives of tho 
crusaders, 24. Dopartnro of the orusadors, 27. Aoauunt of the chiefs, 
32. Their march to Constantinople, 38. lloviow of thoir numbers, 46. 
They take Nice, 40. Battle of Borylmiun, 50. They tako Antioch, 55. 
Their dlstrossea, 56. Arc revived by tho dlseovcry of tho Holy Lanes, 
57. Siege and conquest of Jeraaalem, 62, GodlVey of Bouillon ohosen 
king of Jorusalom, but prefers tho title of Dofondor of tho Holy Sepul- 
chre, 66. The second crusade, 77. Tho orusadors 111-troatod by tho 
Greek omporors, 86. The third oniaado, 100. Siogo of Aero, 101. Eourtli 
and Afth ornsados, 107. Sixth orusado, 110, Seventh uruaada. Hit. Re- 
capitulation of the fourth ornsnde, 120. Treaty witli the yonotlans, 133. 
General oonsoqnonoos of the ornsados, 101. 

Otosiphon, tho city of, plundered by tho llomans, 1, 264. Its situation do- 
Bcrtbod, 11. 375. Julian declines the siogo of it, 371), note M. Is sacked 
by the Sarneena, iv. 409, 

Cttblai, omperor of China, his ohamoler, v. 276. 

Onnimnnd, his quarrel with Alboln tho Lombard, iv. 17. Is slain in battle, 
19. His skull nsod os a oup for wino, 23. 

Ourdlstan, the anoiout territory of Oardneno, visited, i. 4.38, 430, note M. 

Cnropalata, tho, his office under the Greek oinporors, iv. 500. 

Onetoms or duties imposed by Augustus, i. 210, 217, note "W. 

Oyole of Indlctious, i. 484, fiotc. The origin of, tracod, and how now em- 
ployed, ii, 00, note G. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history and martyrdom, 1.016,620, 

Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on tho house of Lusignon by Riohard I. of 
England, v. 126. 

Cyrene, the coast of, i. 70, note M. The Greek oolonies there Anally exter- 
minated by Chosroos II., king of Persia, Iv. 82. Erequontly confounded 
with Celroan, an Arabian city, 406. 

Cyriadee, an obsenre fugitive, la set up by Sapor, tho Persian monaroh, as 
emperor of Rome, i. 332. 

Cyril, bishop of Jernsalem, his pompous relation of a miraoulous appearonoo 
of a eeiestlnl arose, ii. 231. His ambiguous oharaoter, 328. 

, patriaroh of Alexandria, his life and oharaoter, iv. 117. Condemns 

the heresy of Nestorius, 123. Proonree the decision of the oonnoil of Eph- 
esus against Nestorins, 125. His oeurt intrigues, 128. 

Cyslcus, the city of, esoapes for a time destruotion from tho Goths, i. 326. 
Is at length ruined by them, 327. Is seised by tho usurper Procopius, 
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D. 

OAOtA, oonquost of, by tUo cmporor Tra,)an, 1. 48. Its situaticn, 66. Is over- 
run by the Goths, ,805. Is resigned to them by Aurolian, 365. 

Dwiuons, snpposod by the primitive OhtUtinns to bo the authors, patrons, and 
objects of idolatry, i, 524. 

Daglstous, general of tho emperor Justinian, besieges Petra, iii, 585. Com- 
mands the Huns in Italy under Norses, 618. 

Daimbert, arolibisliop of Pisa, installed patriareh of Jerusalem, v. 67, note 

M. 

Dalmatia desorlbad, i. 65. Froduoe of a sUver-mino there, 216, note. 

Dalmatius, nophow of Constantine the Groat, is created Omsar, ii. 81. Is sent 
to govern the Gothio frontier, 83. Is oruelly destroyed by Constantins, 
92 

and Eutyohes, the monks, iv. 127. 

DamosouB, siege of, by tho Saroeons, iv. 420. The oily reduced both by storm 
and by treaty, 425. Remarks on Hughes's tragedy of this slego, 427, 
note. Taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, v. 313. 

Domosus, bishop of Rome, ediot of Volentininn addressed to him to restrain 
the crafty avarioe of the Roman olergy, ii. 431. His sanguinary contest 
with Ursinus for the episoopal dignity, 433. 

Dames the Arab, his gallant enterprise against the osstle of Aleppo, iv. 
439. 

Damietta, siege of, v. 107. Taken by Louis IX. of Pranoo, 112. 

Damophllns, aruhblahop of Constantinople, resigns his see rather than sub- 
scrlbo the Nloeno orecd, ii. 551. 

Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venioo, his obarooter, v. 133. Is made despot of 
Romania, 160. Misapprohonaion rospeoting, 174, note M. 

Daniel, flrst bishop of Winonostor, his instructions to St. Boniface for tho eon- 
vorslon of inltdals, lit. 284. 

Daniolls, a Groolnn matron, her prosoiits to tho emperor Basil, iv. 568. Her 
visit to him at Constantinople, 503. Her tostamont, 554. 

Dannbo, oourso of the rlvor, and tho provlnoos of, described, i, 64. 

Daphne, tho soorod grove and temple of, near Antioch, dosoribod, it. 838. Is 
eonvortod to Ohriatlan purposes by Gallus, and restored to tho Pagans by 
Julian, 346. The tuiuplo burnod, 340. 

Dara, tho fortllloatiou of, by Justinian, dosoribod, iii. 463, 464, note M. The 
domolitlon of, by tho Porslons, prevented by peace, 571. Is taken by 
Ohosroes, king of Persia, iv. 62, 

Darius, his soherao for oonnooting tho oontinents of Europe and Asia, ii, 14. 

Darkness, preloruatural, at tho time of the Passion, Is unnoticed by the 
hoathen philosophers and historians, i. 583, 

Dastogord, tho Persian, royal seat of, plundered by the emperor Heraolins, 
iv. lOd, ua/e M. 

Daldanus, governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to the imperial edicts 
against the Cludstians, i, 649. 

Datius, bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of the Ligurians to Justin, 
ian, iii. 628. Esoapes to Constantinople on the taking of Milan by the 
Burgundians, 532. 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
iii. 709. 

Decemvirs, review of their Twelve Tables of the Roman Laws, iii. 649, notes 
M. and W. These lows superseded by the Perpetual Edict, 658, 067, note 
"W. Severity of these laws, 708. 

Deoius, his exaltation to tho empire, i. 299, His defeat by tho Gotha, and 
death in battle, 311. 

Deenrions, in tho Roman empire, ere severely treated by tho imperial laws, 
ii. 61. Their office compulsory and ruinous, 61, notes G. and M. 
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Oolllmition of tlio Iloniiin omparara, how this ppooioa of iilnlatr; wM 
introduood, 1. 110. Tho Egyptians and Grooka priuitlaod It, 110, 
110(0 M, 

Dolatora aro encouragod by tho oinporor Commodus to gratify bia hatred of 
the aonate, 1. 100. Aro Buppraaaoil by Portiuax, ll>2, 

Delphi, the aaorod oriiamonta of the toinplo of, roniorod to Conatantinopio 
by Constantine the Gimt, ii. 23, note. 

Demooraoy, a form of govorniiiont unfavorablo to freedom In a large state, 
i. 70. 

Domostbonea, governor of Omaarea, his gallant dofonoo againsl^ and horolo 
escape from, Sapor, Icing of Persia, 1. 3.28. 

Deogratiaa, bishop of Carthago, humanoly anooors the oaptivoa brought 
from Kome by Genaerio, king of the Vandals, til. 2H, 

Dorar the Saraoon, hta oharaetor, tv. 122. I'bo Bister of, 431. 

Dosideriua, the laat king of the Lombards, oonquerod by Charlemagne, 
iv. 271. 

Despot, nature of that title in tlio Greek empire, iv. 66S, 

Despotism orlginatos in superstition, i. 281, note. 

Diadem assamod by Dioeletian, dosorlbod, i. 110. 

Diamonds, the art of onttlng them unknown to tho anoionts, 1. 217, note, 

Didius Julianus purohasos tho imporial dignity at a publio auatiun, i. 
160. 

Diorosos of the Boman empire, tliair number and government, li. ID. 

Dioeletian, tlie manner of nla military oloetian to tho empire, 1. Ill, His 
birth and eharaator, 418. Xaitos Maximian fur his oulloagno, 116, 
Aasoolatos, as Gmaars, Gatoriua and Oonatantlna Chlorus, 116. Hia 
triumph in oonjunotion with Maximian, 110. Eixoa his court at tho oity 
of Nloodomla, 142. Hia dladom luid roboa dosoribod, 446. Ediot of, 
from an inaorlption found at Btratonicoia by Col. lioako, 413, iinio H. 
Abdioatoa the omniro, 140. Parallol botwoon him and Ibe oinperur 
Ohavlas V., 110. Pivaaos hia iifo in rotirouiont at Balona, 151. Ilia im- 
partial bobavlor towards tho Ohrlatlana, 636. Oaiiaos tiiat prudiiuod tho 
porsooutloa of the Obriatiaiia undor hia roign, 037. Ornol odiota of, 617, 
note G. 

Dion CaaBlua, the historian, 1. 110, notes M. and G, Boroenod from the 
fury of tho aoldiora by the emperor Alexander Sovorua, 210. His re- 
tirement, 210, note W. 

Dloaeoras, patriarch of Alexandria, hia outrageous behavior at tho aooond 
oonnoll of Ephoaua, iv. 132. Is dopoaed by tho oounoil of Ghaloodon, 
136. 

Diaabul, groat khan of the Turks, hia reooption of tho ambaaaadoTB ef 
Justinian, iii, 662. 

Divoroe, the liberty and abuse of, by the Homan laws, iii, 688. Limitations 
of, 669. 

Dooetes, their peculiar tonets, ii. 212, 213, notes G.; iv. 110, 111. Derivation 
of their name, ii. 213, nots, 

Dodoua, oroele of Jove at, iii. 616, note M. 

Dominie, St. Lorieatus, his fortitude in flagellation, v. 23. 

Deminas, when this epithet was applied to the Boman emperors, i. 411. 

Domitian emperor, oppresses the .lews, ii, 606. His treatment of his kinsman 
Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens, 607. Assassination of, 003. 

, the Oriental preefect, is soul by the emperor Constantins to reform 

tho state ef the East, Uien oppressed by Gallus, ii. 120. Is put to death 
tberei, 121. 

Donatus, his oontest with Creoilian for the see of Carthage, ii. 203. HiS' 
tory of the schism of the Donatists, 201, 260. Persoeution of the Don- 
atlsts by the emperor Honorins, iii. 120. Gensetio protects and enlists 
them, 130. 
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Dorylrontn, battlo of, betwoon Kllldgo Arslan, son of Sultan Solimnn, and the 
llrst oriisndcrs, v. fiO, 

Doxology, how iiitrodueod Into the ohnroh sorrioo, and how perverted, 11. 

Dramatic representations at Romo, charaotor of, ill. 31. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural origin of, favorable to 
tbot of Constantine previous to bis bottle with Moxentins, ii. 172-174, 
nolei M. 

Dromedary, the, extraordinary snood of, i, 870, note, 

Droinouos of the Crook oiimivo desorlbed, iv. 578. 

Druids, their power in Claul suppressed by the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius, 1. 77. 

Druses of Mount Ltbanus, a ohariiotor of, iv. 726, note. Recent light thrown 
on their superstition, 726, note M. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the modem from the 
ancient application of it, ii. 46. 

Durasso, siege of, by Robert Qulsoard, iv. 669. Battle of, between him and 
the Creek emperor Alexius, 672. 


banTiiQUAEn an extraordinary one over a great part of the Roman empire, 
iii. 162. At Constantinople, 162. Account of those that happened in 
the reign of Justinian, 630. 

East India, the Roman eammorotai intorcourso with that region, i. 106, 
note M. OainmodlticB of, taxed by Alexander Severus, 217. 

Ehionitos, aocount of that sect, i. 618. A confutation of their errors, sup- 
posed, by tho prlmUlve fathors, to be a particular objeot in the writings 
of 8t. John the Evangollst, ii. 211. Their ideas cf the person of Jesus 
Christ, iv. 108, note M. 

Ecoloslastos, the book of, why not likely to bo the production of King Sol- 
omon, ill. <198, note.' Attempt to detorinino its date, 498, note M. 

Eoelasinstlaal and oivil powers distinguished by tho fathers of the Christian 
ohnroh, ii. 186. 

Eodicius, son of the einpcrnr Avitus, bis gnllnnt oonducty iii. 246. 

Ecthosis of the ouiporur lloraclins, iv. 149. 

Eddn, the, at length accesstblo to soholars, i. 302, note M. Of looland, the 
system of mythology in the, 302. 

Edeoon is sent from Attila, king of the Huns, as his ambassador to the em- 
porcr Theodosius tho Younger, iii. 160. Engages in a proposal to assas- 
sinate Attila, 109. Ria son Odoooer tho first Barbarian king of Italy, 
266. 

Edessa, tho purest dialeot of the Syriac language spoken there, i. 265, nijte. 
The property of the Cliristisns thore oonflsoatea by the emperor Julian 
for tho disorderly oondiiot of tho Arians, il. 344. Account of the sohool 
of, iv. 164. History of the famous image thore, 261. The city and prln- 
eipaiity of, seised by Baldwin the ornsador, v. 62. Is retolren by Zengbi, 
88. The counts of, 196, 

Edict of Milan published by ConstauUno the Croat, ii. 163. 

Edicts of the prsstors of Rome under the ropublio, their nature and tendency, 
iii. 664 ; vide notea M. and Tf. Perpetual Edict of Hadrian, 666, 667, 
notee W. and M. 

Edom, why that name wos applied to the Roman empire by the Jews, i. 690, 
nntd also note M. 

Edrisites, the Saracen dynasty of, iv. 640. 

Edward I., of Englsnd, bis orusads to the Holy Band, v. 116, His suooesses, 
and the story of bis wound, 116, nofee M. 

Egypt, general desoription of, i, 69. Tho superstitions of, whot dif}eulty tol- 
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oratod at Earao, 78. Amount of Its rovonnoa, 214. TnmiiUa and oWll 
war in Alo.'candrla, .142, note M. Publio worlta exomitad there by Pro- 
bua, 398. Oundnot of Dtoolotian tlioro, 42(1. I’rogrosa of Ohriatianlty 
thoro, 574. Ediob of the oinjioror Valous to reabrain tho number of re- 
oluae monka thoro, ii. 430. The worahin of Bovapis, how introdnoed 
there, 003. Hie temple, and tho Alexandrian llbriiry doatroyod by tho 
biahop Theophilna, 004. Origin of monkiah inatltutions in. Hi. 205. 
Great aupplioa of wheat furniahod by, for tlio city of Conatnntlnople in 
the time of Juatinlan, 430. Early ciriliaation of, and antiqnitioa, 430, 
note M. Eeeloaiaatioal hiator}' of, iv. 108. Beduood by the Baraoena, 
446. Oaptnro of Aloxondria, 462. Adminiatration of, 456. Deaoription 
of, byAmrou, 457. Tho Egyptians take Jerusalem from tho Turks, v. 
60. Egypt conquered by the Turks, 89, 03. Government of tho Mam* 
alukea there, 114. 

Eiagabalua ia doolared emperor by the troopa at Emesa, i. 190. Was tho first 
Koman who wore garments of pure silt, ili. 433. 

Elephants, inquiry into the number of, brought into tho field by the anoieni 
prineea of the East, 1. 207, note. With what view Introdueod in the Oir> 
eus at Home in tho first Punio war, 407. 

Eleuainian myatorioa, why tolorated by the emperor Valsntinian, ii. 427. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, the poliUeol use she made of tho national pul- 
pita, ii. 109, note,. 

Emigration of tho anolont northern nations, tho nature and motives of, ox- 
ainlnod, i. 283. ' _ _ 

Emperora of Homo, a review of their oonstitutiona, iii. 057. Their legislative 
power, 058. Their reaoripts, OSD. Of Germany, their limited powers, 
iv. 307. Of Oonaiantinople, their pomp and luxury, 501. Olfiaora of tho 
pnlaoe, state, and army, 5114. Adoration of tho oiupornr, mode of, 607. 
Their public appoarn.neo, 500. Their duaputio power, 573. Their navy, 
575. They retain tho name of llnmana to tho Inst, 680. 

Empire, Homan, dlvinion of, into tho Eanb and Wont empires by Ynlontinian, 
ii. 41.1, Extlnetion of tho Weatorn ompiro, iii. 260. 

Encampment, Homan, desoribod, 1. 50. 

Ennodius, the aervilo llattoror of Thoodorio, the Oatrogotb king of Italy, is 
made bishop of Pavia, ill. 384, note. 

Epagathne, leatlor of the inubinnua priDtoriana who murdered their prmfeot 
Ulpian, punished by the emperor Aioxaudor Sevorns, i. 200. 

Ephesua, the famous temple of Diana at, destroyed by tho Goths, i. 329. 
Oonnoil of, iv. 124. Epiaeopal riots thoro, 120. 

EpieuruB, his legacy to his phllasophlaal diaoinlos at Athens, ill, 408. 

Epirus, despots of, on the dismembormont of the Greek empire, v. 171. 

BquitUu, master-general of the Illyrian frontier, is defeated by tho Sarma- 
tians, ii. 463. 

Erasmus, his merit os a reformer, iv. 009. 

Errors, some whioh oeour in " Tho Deoliuo and Eail of the Homan Empire,” 
dotooted by the Rev. II. H. Milmon, H. Guizot, and M. Wenok; vide 
Editor’s Profhoo, vol. 1. p. 9 : 

Antoninus Pius, adoption of Marcus Aurelius by, explained, i. 128, W. 
Arabs, argument against the realization of their promised indepondoneo 
considered, iv. 51, M. Armenia, oversight respecting tho Ohristianizing 
of, 11.T84, M. Baltio Sea, its gradual sinking rofnted, i. 273, 274, notes. 
Artoxerxes unjustly desoribod as a perseautor, 1. 202, M. Seruard, St., 
onaohromsm respecting, v, 85, M. Claligula and Domitian, error as to 
their assassination, i. 124, W. Oasaiua, Avidiua, not a Homan anioide, i. 
129, W. and M. The Latin language was not estahllshed in Britain, i. 
83, M. Oharlemagne, eharge reapeoting his daughters, a misinterpreta- 
tion of Eginhard, iv. 287, M. Oherson, the inhabita.nta of, not the Tau- 
ric Oheraonites, send aid to Oonatautino, ii. 87. M. Ohristians, early, did 
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vnt gonorally Jiriintioo n oommunity of goods, 1. fiflO, M.; and were «o( 
atrlotly oasiinbitio, 111. 2(15, M.; whethor onual juBtloo was granted or 
denied them In civil oauees at Romo? Gibbon's prosumptionB require 
pruol, 1. 0'13, G. j refutation of aouio uneaiidld remarks as to tbelr moral- 
ity and ropontanoo, 1. 64.2, M. Obnroh, remark relative to the banner of 
the, refuted, 1. lOB, W. and M. Camitia, the, did not in the reign of 
Tiberius eoaae t5 ouaet laws, ill. dS-i, 066, Vf. and M. Conatantino not 
dofoatod in a Ural battle by the Goths, li. 86, M. Crusadoa, inatanee of 
iniperfoot ohronologloal arrangement of the, v. 86, M. Curtins, Qnintua, 
error as to the age in whioh he lived, i. 246, G. and M. David, oenaua 
of, recorded in Scripture, miatakoa eonoorning, v. 68, M. Delflcation of 
the emperofa, inaeeuraoy as to the, i. 118, G. and W. ; an inaeeuraoy of 
M. Gnizot also on this point, 119, M. Domitlan aesassinated by Stephen, 
the latter not oonneeted with the religion of Domitilln, i. 608. Druses, 
religion of the, and life of the oaliph Hakem, errors respecting, iv. 726, M, 
Ediots of the prmtors, Heineoeius misled Gibbon rospeoting ^e, ill. 654, 
IV. ; remarks on, ill. 656, M. Ereedom of Rome granted for inorease of 
taxes by Mareua Aurelius prior to Garaealla, i, 221, 17. Qalilmans, re- 
futation of a oonjeotnre respooting them, 1. 60S, G. and M. Germimus, 
troops of, not from Germany, as erroneously stated. Hi, 616-618. Lord 
Mahon and M. Gordian the younger, disoropanoy ns to his death and 
deilleatian stated, 1. 228, M. Gregory III., implored the aid of Charles 
Maitsl, not Gregory X., iv. 260, M. Honorius, doubt respecting Ms dying 
ffom Alario, ii. 667, M. Kelleapont, error as to its breadth as oomparod 
with tlio Bosphorus, ii. 16, M. Jews profossed an Implaoablo hatred to 
the rest of human kind, i. 507, 608 ; this ancient sareasm, supported by 
Juvonal’n Satire, refuted by the spirit and letter of Sorlpture, 608, M. 
Indlentluna, imposts llrst proscribed by Dlooletian, not Conatantino, ii. 

00, G. Joan, rone, oonfutatlon of errors os to the son, grandson, and 
great-grandson of Marosia, iv. .201, M. Isis and Serapis, destruotien of 
Gie toinplo uf, two dates eunfnunded, i. IB, W. and M. Land tax, and 
capitation, orroneniis roforanoe to Dion Cassius, i. 218, W. Liborius, 
mistake In his a|;;e, iii. 016, M. Liutpmnd, iinperfoot quotation from, 
iv. 686, M. Louis VII,, engaged in a “glorious action ’*^01 the poBBn.go 
of the Mmandor, and not Conrad, v. 82, H. ; be does not climb a tree, but 
by the aid of the treo and a rook gains vantage and security, v. 83, M. 
Mahometan invasiun of Europe, Mnsiemah’s, not the first, iv. 467, M. 
Martin V., and not Eugonius IT., v. 642. Martyrs, oensure of Gibbon’s 
inorednilty and silence as to their numbers snd sufferings, i. 660, Q. and 
M., 669 M, Matthew, St., presumption relutivo to the first two chapters 
of, refuted, iv. 108, M. Maximin, ambassador to Attila, forbidden to 
pitch his tents on an ominoneo, and not in a valley, ill. 162, M. Mili- 
tary establisbraent of Rome, remarks thereon examined, 1. 57, M. W. G. 
Minoiua river flows out of Lake Bonaoas,not into it, iii. 200, M. “ Naked 
di-aperies and transparent matrons," doubtless on erratum in the first 
edition, iii. 432, M. Nasarones did not rotiro from the rin'iii of Jerusa- 
lem, bnt quitted before the siege, i. 617, M. Obligations, legal, Gibbon’s 
division of, not good, iii. 704, W, Ootavian family not of obsoure origin, 

1. 125, M. Odin, erroneous theory respecting his oonquosts, i. 303, G. 
and M. Para and Tiridatoa, oorrootion in the history of, ii. 461, note ; 
viiie M. Palestine, erronoous estimate of its fertility, i. 67, 68, G. M. 
Peter, St., striotly speaking, not the founder of the obureh of Romo, 1. 
668, M. Pharandaem, not Olympias, valiantly resists Sapor, 11. 467, M. 
Prsetorian guards, dispute of the, oonfoundod with the assassination of 
Ulpian, i, 200, W, Prooonsuls, llotors attending, observation on, 1. 114, 
IT. Procopius, errors in quoting, iii. 633, M., 618, M. Property, inso- 
ourate notions respeoting the Roman system as to matters of, iv. 006, 
607, W. Religion, statement as to the feoillty with whioh even hostile 
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nations ombrnoed onoh othor's, inqiiivnrl Into and disproved, 1. 600. Sar. 
a'oons, Qtbbon'tt Ignoranoe as to too otymolngy of this namo, notiood by 
Dr. Clarks, ir. 02!l, M. Buotl, or Attaontti, mt oannibals, 11. 418, M. 
Sonata in tbo reign of Auguslns, on tbo, 1, IlO, W. and M. Silver ime 
the only medium of oominaruc, 1. 105, M. Slaves of Homs, Gibbon’s 
obsorvatlons on eritioisod, i. 05,80, AI. (1.; vindioation of Gibbon, 87, 
M, j the llouian system of doserlbed, SO, AI., 00, M. Soldiery, Homan, 
error respoeting tire fronuonoy of thoir rsvolts, i. 124, W. Soliman, sui- 
tan, not slain in a /jnlli, but in Jllglil, r. 820, AI. Boliinnn, sultan, vioto- 
rios in tbo lirst orusado altributod to him, instead of his son David, v, 
BO, 4S. Taeltiis, a passage of, misnuderatood by Gibbon, Hi. 652, M. 
Tiberias, not Augustus, first punishes tbo “ en'tiicii hma nuijeatatis," i, 
133, W. Toleration, religious, not universal by the Homans, i. 78, IV. 
Tiebatius, a phrase of Ciaero’s regarding him misunderstaod, iii. 660, 
W, Tribute in kinil, not transported at the east of the provincials, ii. 
62, G. Vandals and Gotha Ineorreotly designated as originally one and 
the some nation, i. 304, G. and M. Vitrum, translated marblo instead 
of glaio, iii. 402, AI. Zoroaster, our historian in error in attributing a 
passage of the Sadder to, i. 260, AI. ^ 

V Other erroneous assertions and argumonls of Air. Gibbon are referred 
to in the alphabotioal order of this index, under the bead of "notes.” 

Esaonlans, their distinguishing tenets and praotioos, i. 673. 

Etruseans, their seat in Tusoany, i. 64, note M. 

Euohariat, a knotty subject to tbo first reformers, Iv. 607. 

Eudos, duke of Aquitain, repels tbo first Saraoon invasion of Eranoe, iv. 604, 
Implores tbo aid of Oharlos Alartel, SOO. Hooovors his dukedom, 608. 

Eudooia, her birth, oharaoter, and marriage with the oinporor Theodosius 
tbo Younger, iii. 118. Her disgrace and death, 116. 

Eudoxia, her marriage with the omporor Aroadlus, il. 628. Stimulates 
him to give up his favorite Entroplus, 111, 06. Horsooutas St. Olirysos* 
tom, 104. Her death and ohainuter, 107. 

, the daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is betrothed to tho young 

omporor Valontunion III. of tho lYout, iii. 124. Is married to tho ompo- 
tor Alaximus, 211. Invites Gousorio, king of tho Vandals, to Italy, 
212 . 

Eudoxus, bishop of Oonatantinoplo, baptises tho omporor Valons, ii, 428, 
note At. 

Eugonius the rhotorieinn, is made omporor of tho West by Arbogastor tho 
Erank, ii. 684, Is defeated and killed by ThoodoBlns, 688. 

IV., Pope, his contest with tbo oounoll of Bosil, v. 366. Proouroa 

a rounion of the Batin and Greek ohurobos, 367. Eorms a loagno against 
tho Turks, 393, Hovolt of the Homan oltlsons against him, 631. 

Eugubino tables, the, dug up near Cortona, iii. 648, 040, notes by Gibbon 
and AI. 

Eumenius the orator, some aoeount of, i. 466, note. 

Eunapius the sophist, bis oharootor of monks, and of the objeets of their 
worship, ii, 613. A fragment of bis quoted, ill. 90, note M, 

Eunomiana, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor Theodosius against 
horetios, ii, 667. 

Eunuchs enumerated in the list of Eastern oommoditios imported and taxed 
in the time of Alexander Sevorus, i. 217. They infest the palace of the 
third Gordian, 246. Tbelr asoendenoy in the ooort of Constiuitius, ii. 
116. Why they favored the Arlene, 231, note. A conspiracy of, to dis- 
Wpoint the schemes of Hufinus, and marry the omperor Aroadlus to 
Eudoxia, 827. -They distraot the court of the emperor Honorius, ill. 41, 
and govern that of Areadius, 86. Bobema of Chryeaphius to assassinate 
Attila, king of the Huns, iii, 169. The bishop of Bees and bis whole 
chapter castrated, v. 402, note. 
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Burio, Iting of tho VirignlliB In flanl, his eonquoBt! in Spain, iii. 246. Ib 
voBtoil with all tho lluiuan oonquoats beyond the Alps by Odoaoer. kina 
of Italy, 305. r .j , 8 

Buropo, prooont population of, i. 91, note. Bvidenoea that the olimato of 
was uiiioh oolder in anciont than in raodorn tlmaa, 274. Tbia altotation 
ncoountod for, 273. Einal division of, botwoen tho Weatern and Enatorn 
empires, iii. 104. Is ravaged by Attila, king of tho Hnna, iii, 160. May 
be conaidoredby tho phiioaopher as one great republio, 307. 

Eusebia, emproaa, wife of Gonatantina, her steady friendship to Julian, ii. 
124. Is aoonaod of arts to deprive Julian of ohildren, 128. 

EuBobiuB, bis oharaotor of tho followers of Artemon, i. 680. Hia own ohar* 
aotor, 057. His “ History," 056, note M. Hia story of the ueiraoulous 
appearanoe of the eroaa in tho sky to Constantine the Great, ii. 175. 

Eutroplna the eunueh, groat-chainberlain to the emperor Aroadius, con- 
oerta his marriage with Eudoxia in opposition to the views of Buflnua, 
ii. 027. Buooeods Bufinaa in the emperor’s oonlidenoe, OSS. Hia ohar- 
aoter and administration, iii. SO. Provides for his own scourlty, in a new 
law against treason, 91. Takes sanetuary with St. Chrysostom, 96, His 
death, 90. 

Eutyohoa, hia opinion on the aubjeot of tho inoarnntion supported by the 
Booond couuoll at Ephoaus, iv. 131. And adhered to by the Armenians, 
100 . 

Euxino Sea, dosoription of tho rossols used in navigating, 1. S2S. Tho 
Periplus, or oiroumnavigation of, by Arrian, iii. 677, note. That by 
Sallust, 677. 

Exaltation of tho oross, origin of tho annual festival of, iv. 104. 

Exaroha of Bavonna, tho govornmont of Italy settled in, and adminiatored 
by, iv. 279 i v. 3.1. Tlio oOIoe dossribed, 375. 

Exelso duties impoaod by Auguatua, 1. 214. 

E.xnommiinlantiun from Ohrlatian ooromunion, tho origin of, i. 564, ii. 204. 

Exile, voluntary, under iieonaation and oonaoloua guilt, its advantagoa among 
tiio Bouiana, 111. 718. 

F. 

PAuniiin of Fllpay, various tranaiatioua of, thoir oharaotor, iii. 670, note M. 670. 

Eaitb and its oporntlonB doflnod, i. 642, 

Ealoandua, Hugo, oharaotor of hia Hiatoria Bionla, iv. 691, note. Hia lamen- 
tation on tiio Cransfor of the sovereignty of tho island to tho omperor 
Ilonry VI,, 692. 

Eathora of tho Christian oharohi oauso of their anatoro morality, i._644. 

Eanata, ompross, wife of Constantino the Great, eanaos of her being pnt to 
dentil, ii. 79. 

Eauatina, married to Maroua Antoninus, i. 128. 

, tho widow of tho emperor Gonatantina, oountonanoes the revolt of 

Procopius against tho omperor Vaiens, ii. 417. 

Eolix is oonsoorated bishop of Borne, to supersede Llherlus, who was exiled, 

ii. 266. He is violently expelled, and bis adherents slaughtered, 266. 

, an African bishop, his martyrdom, i. 640. 

Eordusi the Porslan, his poem and translations, ii, 484, note M. 

Eorishtn the, translations of, by Colonels Dow and Briggs, iv. 696, 698, 
notes M. 

Eflstivals, Eagan, groat offenoe taken at, by tho primitive Chriationa, 1. 625, 

iii. 240, See Games. 

Eendal government, the rudiments of, to be found among the Soythiana, ii. 
483, 494, note M. 

Eignroa, numeral, their first puhlio and familiar use, iv. 496, notes M. 

Einanoea of the Boman empiro, whon the seat of it was romoved to Con- 
stantinople, Toriowed, ii. 60, 
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Eingnl, Ills qiioBtiannlilo history, whotUor to ho oonnootod with tho invasion 
of Cniodnnia by tho oiii{]oror Hovorns, 1. IMil. 

Eire, Grools, tho Saraoon Moot dostvoyod by, In tho harbor of Oonstantinople, 
iv. 498. Is long proBorvod as a seorvt, 800. Its onbols not to bo oom- 
parod with giinpowdorj 577. 

Elrmus, nn Egyptian morohiint, hia revolt against tho omporor Anroiian, i. 
371. 

... the Moor, his revolt against Taiontinian, ii, 461. Suppressed by 
Theodosius, 4.'i2. Bni'ation of this war, 46.3, nnie M. 

ElagoIIation, its offlouoy in ponanoo, and how proportionod, v. 33. 

Elamous, Homan, their niuubor, and peouliar oflioo, ii. 60S. 

Flominian way, its oourso doaeHbod, lii. 010, tmfe. 

Elavinn, arohbiahop of Oonstantinople, is killed at tho second oounoil ot 


Ephesus, iv. 132. 

Eleece, Golden, probable origin of tho fable of, iii. 679. 

Elor, Eoger do, a snoaosathl Arragonose admiral, v. 227, note G. ; 223, 220,. 
note M. 


Eloronoo, the foundation of that city, ii. 639, note. Is besieged by HadO' 
, gaiaus, and roliovod by Stiliobo, 839, 073. 

Elorentlus, preetorion pnofoct of Saul under Constantlus, his oharaotor, 11. 
166, 272. Is oondouinod by the tribunal of Ghaloedon, butsalTorod to 
esoape by Julian, 206. 

Elorlanne, brother of tho emperor Toeltwe, Ms eager ranrpatltm of tho im- 
perial dignity, i, 387. 

Eornloatlon, not oloariy proved by tho gospel authorities to bo a suffieient 
ploa for divoroo, ill. ilOO, note M. ; 69 1. 

Eranoo, modem, oompiitatlon of tho number of its inbnbltonts, and tho 
nvorago of thoir taxation, ii. 60, nuto M. 

' -, tho nomo of, whenoo dorivod, iii. 837. Dorivntlon of llio Eronoh lan- 
guage, 343, nolo. Obiidorio dopusod, and Pepin appointed king, by papal 
eanotion, Iv. 372. Holgn and ohoi'uotur of Ohurioiuagno, 298. Invasion 
of, by tho Snraaons, 603. 

Erangipani, Oonelo, his forooions troatinont of tlio porsons of Pope Goinslns 
II. and hie eolloge of oardlnals, v. d63. Dorivatlun of his family name, 
492. 


Eianks, their origin and oonfodoraoy, 1. 816. The nations ooinposing it, 817, 
Bofe M. They invado Qaul, and ravage Spain, 318. They pass over into 
Afrioa, 318. Sold and saoeossful return of a oolony of, from tho son of 
Fontus, by sen, 396. Tboy ovormn and ostablish thoinsolvos at Tox- 
andria in Qormony, ii. 144, Thoir ildoUty to tho Homan govornmont, 
074. Origin of tho Morovinglnn raoo of thoir kings, 180. How oon- 
vertod to Ohristianity, 284. Hoign of their king Olovis, .306. Elnal os- 
tabliehmont of tho Eronoh monarohy in Gaul, .322, 323. Thoir laws, 326, 
note M. Thoir object rapine, not mo ooeupallon and dlvleion of con- 
quered lands, 333. M. Smmondi’s aooount of them, 333, note M. Give 
the name of France to thoir oonquests in Gaul, 837. They degenerate 
into a state of anarchy, 344. They invade Italy, 332, 626. Their 
military oharooter, iv. 683. 

Eravista the Goth, bis oharnoter, and deadly quarrel with his oountrymon 
Friulf, ii, 637. His operations against Galnas, iii, 98. 

Eredorlo I., emperor of Germany, hia tyranny in Italy, iv. 336. Von Hau- 
mer’s History of the House of Swabia, 306, note M. Engages in the 
third omsade, v. 77. His disastrous expedition, 80, 88. SaoriSoos 
Arnold of Brescia to the Pope, 4S8. His reply to the Homan am- 
hassodors, 478. 

II. is driven out of Holy, iv. 307. His disputes with tho Pope, and 

reluotant crusade, v. 108. Exhorts the European piinoes to unite in 
oppoeing the Tartars, 274. 
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Erodorio III., tlio Inat omporor orownod at Romo, v. 632. 

Erooinon of lioannia, aoouiint of, Iv. 656. 

EritlBon). tlio GrttWa uluof, oxtrioatoB Mmeclt from tho hands of Lonloinua 
Rovonior of a'liraco, ii. 6(16. Dafeats him, 506. Battla of SalicOB, 609. 
His stronKtb reoniitod by the aoaceaion of new tolhes, 611. Noeotiatoa 
with Villons, 616. Hattie of llndrianoplo, 616. I’he union of the Gothia 
tribus tirokun by bis death, 6,'I0. 

Froodinon, among tho llonmna, their rank in soolety, Hi. 081 
Frumontins was tho Orat Christian missionary in Abyssinia, i’l 184 
Fullc of Mnnilly, his ardor in prooehing the fourth orusnde, y, 129 ' 


Q. 

GABiKma, king of tha Quadi, is traaohoronsly murdsrod by Maroollinus. eoT- 
ernor of Valeria, ii, 467. 

Gaian, his disciples at Alexandria, iv. 168. 

Gnillard, M., charnotor of his Histoira do Charlomagno, ir. 286, note. 

Gainas tha Goth, Is ooinmiasionad by gtilloho to exeonto his revenge on 
BuOnuo, priBfoot of the East, ii. 6S8. His conduct in tho -war against the 
rovolter Tribigild, iii. 04. Joins him, 06. Hie flight and death, 90. 

Gains, Institutes of, nonly rooovored, iii. 682, note M. 

Gala, probabla derivation of tho term, iv. 669, note. 

Galatu, suburb of Oonstantlnople, assigned to the Genoese, v. 26.3. 

Galorius is aseooiatod in tlio adminlatmtion, as Crasar, hy the emperor 
Dioolotian, i. 416, Is defeated by tho Persians, 433. Butprisos end 
overthrows Narsos, 434. Assumes tho title of Augustus, on the abdloe- 
tlon of Dlooiutian, 468. Hie ioalousy of Conatnntine, 462. Deema It 
prudoiit to ttoknowlotlgo him Cmaar, 464. His unaitocossfnl invssion of 
Italy, 40)1. Invests Lioinius with tho purple on tho death of Sovorus, 
472, IDs death, 476, From wtint oausos ho entertained an aversion to 
tho Ohrintiiins, 631). Obtains the aounlonanoe of Dioolotian for norso- 
eutlng them, 040. Fiiblielios an odiot of toleration Just before his death, 
093, note M. 

GaUltnnns, twofold appliaetlon of that name in tho infaney of Christianity, 
i. AIM. OonjeetuTo as to Taoltue having oonfoiindod tho two seets, 666. 
Rofutation of tho same, 006, vnlei G. end M. Why the emperor Julian 
applied this name to tho Ghristfans, li. .33.3. 

Galleys of tho Groek ompiro doserihed, iv. 570. 

Gallicnns, son of tho emperor Vnlorian, is assoointed hy him in the imperial 
throne, 1. 310. Prohibits tho senators from exoroising military employ- 
monis, 821. Charnotor of his administration after the captivity of his 
father, 3.35. Kamos Claudius for bis BUOcesBor, 846. Favored the 
Christians, il. 0.32. 

Gallns oloetod emperor on the minority of Hostilinous, tho son of Deeins, 
i. .312. 

— , nephew of Constantino the Great, his cdueetion, ii. Il7, «ott G. Is 

invested with tho title of Csssar, 118. His cruelty and imprudence, 118. 
His disgrace and death, 122, 123. Embroeod the doetrine, hut negleotei 
the duties, of Christianity, 306. Convorta the grove of Daphne, at An- 
tioch, to a Christisn burial-place. 840. 

Games, puhlla, of the Bnmuns, desoribed, i. 248, ill. 31. Accouut of the foe- 
tions of the Circus, 423. Of the hippodrome at Constantinople, 424. 

Ganges, soaroo of that river, v. .368, note M. 

Gaudentius, the notary, condemned to death under Julian, ii, 297. 

Gaul, the province of, desoribed, i. 62. Tho power of the Dmids suppressoi 
there by Tiberius and Claudios, 79, Cities in, 98, Amount of the tribute 
paid by this province to Romo, 214. Is defended against tho Franks hy 
Fosthumus, 817, 318. Suceession of usurpers there, 362, Invasion of, 
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by the Lygiiins, 301 . Revolt of tbo Biigamlm supprosaod by Maxlraliin, 
413, I’rogresii of Ohrlotiantty tlioro, .ITli, Proportion of tbs oiipitivtion 
tux lovlod tlioro by tbo Rumiin oraporora, il. (11. la inriuloil by tbo (lor- 
mano, 143. Tbo govorumout of, osaigiioil to .TtiUnn, 144. Ilio oivil lul- 
mlnistratlon, 154. lo Invoilod by tbo Alloniiinni in tbo roign of Viilon- 
tininn, 43.5. And of Urntlnn, 512. Doatruction of idolo ond toinplos 
thoro by Mortln, bisbop of 'I'oura, flOl. Is ovorrun by tlio biirbiirons 
troops of Rndiignisus otW bis dofoiit by Stiliobo, 1173. Is sottlod by tbo 
Gotbs, Burgnndiiins, and EriinkB, iii. 76. Aasoiiibly of tbo sovon prov- 
inoos In, 82. Roign of Tboodorio, king of tbo Visigotbs, in, 177. Origin 
of tbo Merovingian raoo of kings of tbo ICrnnlcs in, 186. Invasion of, 
by Attila, king of tbo Huns, IBS. Bnttlo of Chalons, 190. Kovobitions 
of, on the death of tbo omporor Majorlun, 245, Conversion of, to Chris- 
tianity by tbo Eranks, 284, 311. Itoprosoutation of tbo ndvantagos it 
enjoyed under tbo Roman govemmont, 304, Conquosts and prosporlty 
of'Burlo, king of tbo Visigoths, 305. Charaoter and roign of Clovis, 306. 
The Allomuniii oonquerod, 300. Submission of tbo Armorioans and tbo 
Roman troops, 313, Final establisbmont of tbo Prenob monarohy In 
Gaul, 323. ffistory of tbo Salio laws, 326. Tbo lands of, bow olalmod 
and divided by the Barbarian ooniiuerorB of, 332. Domain and benelloos 
of the Morovingian prinoes, 333, Allodial and Salio lands, 834. Pomalos 
not to inherit, 335, no/s M. Usurpations of tbo Sonlora, 335. Frivilogos 
of the Romans in, 341. 

Godrosla, rovolutions of tbo soa-ooast of, i. 263, note. 

Golalman mra of tbo 'I'urks wbon settled, Iv, 717. 

Gelaains, pope, bis seal against the oolobrntion of tbo fonst of Iiuporoalin, iii, 
240. Doploros tbo mlaonible doimy of Italy, 202. 

II., bis rough treatment by Oonoto Pranglpani, v. 463. 

GoUmor dopaseB Ilildorio, tbo Vandal king of Al'rioa, and usurps tbo govern- 
ment, Iii. 476, Is dofoatod by BoUsnrius, 480, Ills llual defeat, 402. 
Ilis dietrossful flight, 406. Surrenders liimsolf tu BoUsarius, 407. Graoos 
his triumph, 408. Ills poaoefnl rotiromont, 409. 

General of the Roman army, his a.vton8lvo nuwor, i. 112, 

Generosity, Arabian, striking instanoos of, iv. 320. 

Gennadlus tbo monk, his donunolatton against a Grook union with tbo Latin 
Ohurob, V. 425. Hie duplieity, 425, nolo, 

Gennorid, tbo Roman gonoral, under the omporor Ilonorlns, bis obornoter, 
iii, 41. 

Genoose, their moroantllo establishment in tbo suburb of Pora at Constanti- 
nople, V. 263. Their war with the omporor (lantnonsonus, 250. 

Gonserio, king of the Vandals in Spnjn, bis obnraoter, iii. 128. Goes over 
to Afrioa on the Invitation of Count Bonifaoo, 128, His sueaosaos tboro 
by the oaslstanoe of tbo Donatists, 120. Devastation of Afnoa by his 
troops, 131. 'Besieges Bonifooe in Hippo Regius, 133. His treacherous 
surprisal of Carthage, 130. Strengthens himself by an aillanoe with 
Attila, king of the Huns, 149. His brutal treatment of his son’s wife, 
daughter of Theodorlo, 180. Raises a naval force and invades Italy, 
209. His Book of Rome, 213. Destroys tbo fleet of Majorian, 231. His 
naval depredations in Italy, 234. His claims on the Eastern empire, 
236. Destroys the Roman fleet under BasiUBOus, 243. Was an Arian 
and perseeuted bis Oatholio subjects, 289. 

Gentleman, etymology of the term, v. 35, note, 

Geoponlos of tbo emperor Constantine Porphyrogenttus, aooount of, iv, 650. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Anastasius in the see of Alexandria, il. 249. 
His scandalous history and tragical death, 342, 343, note M. Beoomes 
the tutelar saint of England, 344, vide note M. 

Gepidm, Ardario, king of the, iii. 147. Their enoronohments on the Bostem 
, empire oheoked by the Lombards, 648. Are reduced by them, iv. 18. 
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GorgoTin, boaiogod by Jnliiia Oojaiir, lii. 337. 

Gormiuius, nupbow of tUo omiiurur .ruatinian, hia obaraoter and promotion to 
tlio ooimmind of tho army aont to Italy, lii. 018. His death, 616. 

Gonuany, tUo raiio iustitutioua of, tho bnaia of the original prinoiploa of 
European lawa and inanuora, 1. 271, 272, note M. Ita ojiolent extent, 
272. Glliuate of, 274, 276, iiola M., iiotti G. How peopled, 276. Tho 
nativoa unuoquaintod with lettera in tho time of Taoltus, 278. Ludon 
and Quiaot’a remarlta on, 276, nole M. Hod no oities, 270. Mannora of 
tho anoient Gormnna, 281. Population, 283. State of liberty among 
them, 284. Authority of their maglstiatoa, 286. Conjugal ftuth and 
chaatlty, 287. Their religion, 289.- Their barda, 291, 292, note G. Col- 
lootlon of their national aonga, 292, «o(e M. Arma and diaoipline, 202, 
293. Their feuda, 294. General Idea of tho German tribea, 296. Probna 
oorrlea the Homan arma Into Germany, 392. A frontier wall built by 
Probna from the Rhine to the Danube, 393. Inraaiona of Gaul by the 
Germans, ii. 143, 436. State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, Ir. 291. 
Tho imperial orown oatabliehed in the name and nation of Germany by 
the first Otho, 296. Division of, among independent prinoea, 397. for- 
mation of the Germanic oonatitution, 398. State aaaumed by the om- 
poror, 311. 

Oerontiua, Count, sots up Maximus aa emperor in Spain, ill. 66. Beheads his 
friend and bis wife at their own entreaties and eommits auioide, 66. 

Gota and Oaraoalla, sons of tho emperor Soverua, their fixed antipathy to 
each other, 1. 181. 

Ghebors uf Persia, history of, iv. 486. 

GhibeUnes and Guelpha, disputes of tho, iv. 307; v. 462. 

Gibraltar, rook ot^ ill. 74. Derivation of tho name of, ir. 473. 

Gildo tho Moor, his revolt in Afrioa, 11. 836. His defeat and death, 041. 

Girail'o, tho oaiuolnpardalls, 1. 146, nolei. 

Gladiators, desnerato ontorpriso and fato of a party of, roaorvod for tho 
triumph of I’robua, i. 308. Tho oombata of, abollsbed by the emperor 
Ilonorlua, ii. 663. 

Glyoorius is made omporor of Rome, III. 253. Exohangoa the sooptre for tho 
bishoprlo of Saloiin, 268. Murdera Julius Hopes, and is made archbishop 
of Milan, 264. 

Gnoatloa, eharaetor and noeount of the soot of, i. 610, 620. Principal sceta 
into wiiluh Lhoy aro divided, 621, note M. Their peculiar tenets, 620, 521, 
7io(e; also note M. 648 ) tiolea G., 11. 212, 213 ; notet G., iv. 110. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, hia character and engagement in the flret cruaado, v. 32. 
Hia roato to Constantinoplo, 38, 42. R^eots the title of king of Jerusa- 
lem, 66. Complies the Assise of Jerusalem, 70. form of hia adminis- 
tration, 71, et ae<f. 

Gog and Magog, the famous rampart of, described, ill. 465, note. The Huns 
Buspeoted to be tho sorlpturnl, ir. 616. 

Goisvintha, wife of Leovigild, king of Spain, bar pious cruelty to the 
princess Ingundus, iii. 208. 

Gold of affliction, tho tax so denominatod in the Eastern empire, abolished 
by the emperor Anustaaius, 438, 438, note M. 

Golden Horn, why tho Hoaphorus obtained thia appellation in remote antiq- 
uity, ii. 14. 

Gordian, proconsul of Aftloa, hia character and elevation to the_ erupire of 
Rome, i. MO. His son associates with him in the imperial dignity, 2Sli 

, tho third and youngest, daolarod Ocesor, i. 237. Is declared emperor 

by tho army on the murder of Maximus and Balbinua, 244, 246, noteo G. 
and M. Philip orders his execution and sucoeeds hlib, 248. Certain 
discrepancies explained, 248, note M. 

Gothini, the, not to be confounded with Goths, i. 276, note M. 

Goths of Soondlnovla, their origin, 1. 800. Their religion, SOI. Tho Goths 
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OJid Vandals snppoaod to bo oflgmally ono groat people, 804. Improb- 
ability of this opinion, 304, no/e M. Tbolr umlgriitioua to FriiHHta and 
the Ukraine, 304, 305. They iumio thu Homan proviiiooa, 307. I'boy 
rooolTo tribute from the Homans, 312. Thoy subduo tho Uosphorns, 32i 
Plunder the cities of Blthynia, 328. I’hoy ravage Urooco, 328. Con- 
elude a treaty with the omporor Anrolian, 356. I'hoy invade Illyrioum, 
and are ebastised by Constantino tbe Croat, 601). Medal ooininoniorative 
thereof, 500, note M. Their war with the Sariuatiniis, ii. 88. Are again 
routed by Constantine, 80, note M. Gothic war under the oiiiporors, Va- 
lentininu and Valens, 488, Are defeated by tho Huns, 408, They im- 
plore the proteetinn of tbe emperor Valens, 490, They are raoeived into 
tho empire, 600. They are oppressed by tbe Homan gorornurs of Tbraeo, 
603. Are provoked to hostilities and defeat Iiupieitius, 606, 508, They 
ravage Tbraoe, 608. Battle of Saliees, 600, 610. Thoy are strengthened 
by fresh swarms of their oountrynion, 610. Battle of Iladi'ianoplo, 617, 
Boour the country ftom Hadrinnople to Constantinople, 520, Maesooro 
of the Gothio youth in Asia, 623, Their formidable union broken by tho 
death of Pritigem, 530, Death and funeral of Athanario, 682. Inva- 
sion and defeat of tho Ostrogoths, 632, 683. Are settled in Thrace and 
Phrygia by Theodosius, 634. Their hostilo sontlmonts, 530. Hevolt of, 
in the roign of Honorlns, 046. Thoy ravage Greece, under tho command 
of Alarlo, 047. Thoy invade Italy. 863. Tho sack of Romo by. Hi. 48. 
Doath of Atarlo, 68, Viotories of Wallin in Spain, 74. They are settled 
in Aquitnin, 76. See Gaul and Theodorie. Conquests of tho Visigoths 
in Gaul and Spain, 246, How tho Goths woro oonvorled to tho Ohristtan 
rallglon, 282, 283, vote M. Hclgn of TUoudorto, king of tho Ostrogoths, 
374, note M. Tho Goths in Italy oxtlnguiehod, 028. 

Govornmont, elvil, tho origin of, i. 284, 

Governars of provinces under tho ouiperors j their great power tuid Influonoe, 
il. 44. 

Gratlan was the Orst emperor who rofusod tlio pontlOcal robe, ii. 208, iiolc. 
Marries tho princess Constantia and sueuooils li> tho oinplrc, 471. .Bo- 
fonts tho Allcmanni in Gaul, 613. Invests Thoodusius wUli tho onipiru 
of the East, 624. His character and cundiiet, 638. His ilight from Ma.Y- 
imua, and death, 642, 643. Overthrow tho ocolesiusllonl cstahlishtnontef 
Paganism, 694, 608, 

Qreoea Is ravaged by tho Goths, i. 328. Is overrun by Alorio tho Goth, 11. 
847. Is reduced by tho Turks, v. 460. 

Greek ohuroh, erigin of the sohinm of, r. 118, 388, 387. 

empire. See Ooustnntinople. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman language and manners, 1. 64. Tho Greek 
becomes a soientirio language among tho Homans, 86, note M. Clinraoter 
of the Greek language of OonetonUnopIo, v. 889. When first taught in 
Italy, 874. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, v. 371. 

Gregory tho Great, Pope, his pious presents to Hooared, king of Spain, iil. 
301, Eshorte Theodellnun, queen of tbe Lombards, to propagate the 
Eieene faith, 301, His enmity to the venerable buildings and learning 
of Home, iv. 43, His blnh and early profOsslon, 44, His elevation to 
the pontifioato, 46. Bends a mission to oonvert the Britons, 48. Bano- 
tihas tho usurpation of tbe emperor Phooas, 76. 

II., Pope, his epistles to Leo HI., emperor of Constantinople, iv. 201. 

Hevolte against the Greek emperor, 283. 

■ " VII., Pope, his ambitious sobaraes, iv. SOI. His oontost with the em- 
peror Henry III., iv. 676. Oharaeter of, 677, note M, His retreat to 
Salerno, v. 482. 

, prmieot of Africa, hiatory of him and his daughter, iv, 461. 

* Naaianzan, bis lamentation on the disgraceful discord among Chris- 
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tlans, ii. SfiS. Tioiuls tho inoinar; of the emperor .Tulian rritli inveotlve, 
.SOI, nolo. CJenaurca Coiietiintius for having spared his life, 314, note, Is 
proaontoil to the tvratohed see of ilnsima by his friend Archbishop Basil, 
Ojy. Ills mission to Oonstantinople, &4U. Is placed on the arobiepiaoo- 
pal throne hy Thoudusius, 601, ills resignation and oharaeter, 654, 666, 

Gruinbatos, king of tlie Chioiiitos, attends Sapor, king of Persia, in his inva- 
sion of Mesopotamia, ii. 137. Loees his son at tho siogo of Amida, 13&. 
Itotiirns homo in grief, 141. 

Guardianship, how rostod and oxoroised, aoeording to the Homan oivll laws, 
iil. 00.3. 

Gubases, king of Oolehna, his allldnco with Ohosroes, king of Forsiu, iii. 684. 
lloturns to his former oonnoetlon with tho emperor Jnstlnian, 685. Is 
treaohorously hilled, 688, Judioiol inquiry respeoting, 688, 689, note M. 

Gnolpbs and Ghibolines, the parties of, in Italy, ir. 307 ; vi. 426. 

Guilt, tho degrees of, in the penal laws of the Bomans, iii. 713. 

Gnisoard, Bobert, his birth and oharaeter, iv. 668. Aoquires the dukedom 
of Apulia, 661. His Italian oonquests, 662. Besieges Dnraszo, 660. 
Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 672, 673. Engages in the 
cause of Pope Gregory VII., 077. His seooud expedition to Greece, 
and death, 678, 080. 

Gnisot, M., his Prenoh edition of Gibbon's Deolino and Pall of the Homan 
Empire ; aide nrofhoo by Mr. Milmiui, vol. i. p. 3-10, His valuable notes 
are given in tne present edition of tho history passim, and marked G. ; 
aiiiii preltioo, p. IT. 

GundobaUl, king of tho Burgnndhvns, is rodnood by Clovis, king of the 
I'ranks, ill. 316. His modo of justifying tho Judletal combat, 831, 

Gunpowdor, tho Invontiun and use of, v. 387, 338, note M. 

Guy of Luuignan, king of Jonisalom, his oharaeter, v. 06. Is defeated and 
takon pnsnnor by Baladin, 00. 

Gyurus, a suiall island in tho iBgaan Eoa, an instance of Us poverty, i, 216. 


E. 

HadhiAN, Eraporor, raises a rampart of earth between Carlisle and Nowoastla, 
i, 4'7, M. llollnquislios tho Eastern oonquests of Trsjan, 49. Their 
obaraotors oumpared, 60. His eharaetor oentrasted with tliat of Antoni- 
nus Pins, 60. uis several adaptions of sueoessors, 127. Founds the oity 
of JElla Oapitolinn on Mount Bion, 517, lloforms the laws of Home in 
tho Porpotual 'Edlot, iii. 600, 057, note W. 

Hodrianoplo, battle of, botwoon Constantino tho Great and Lloinins, i. 602. 
lo inolTeotually hosiegod by Fritigorn the Goth, ii. 607, Battle of, be- 
twoon the emperor Valons and tho Goths, 617, 

Hakem, oaliph of the Saraaous, nsaumes a divine oharaoter to supplant the 
Mahometan faith, iv. 726. Errors rospootlng, 726, 720, note M. 
Hamadanitos, the Saraoon dynasty of, in Moeopotomiii, v. 641, 

Hannibal, review of the state of Homo when ho besieged that city, iii. 14, 
Hannibaliantis, nephew of Constantine the Great, is digniOed with the title of 
king, ii. 81, note M. Provinooe assigned to him for a kingdom, 83. Is 
cruellv do&troved bv Oonstantius, 02. 



13, no/e, 

Haran al Bashld, Caliph, his ftiondly oorroroondonoo with tlie emperor 
Charlemagne, iv. 293. His wars with the Greek empire, 524. 

Hassan the Saracen oonqusrs Carthago, Iv. 407. - , , t 

Hawking, tho art and sport of, iv. 87. Introduced into Italy by the Lom- 
bards, 88. 
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HoEira, tlio aira of, how flxod, iv. 368. 

Koluiuhon, Exoarsus of, 1* 688 j 11. ll-l, iiot& Mj llfl, voto JI; 238, twie Mt 

HeUua, Ihe motlior of Oonsbintiiio, her i^roiUago iiBuiirUiood, i. 101. AVas 
oonvortod to Cliriatiaiilty by hur son, ii. llil, iiolr. 

, sistor of tbo oinpuror Constantiiia, luarrtod to .Tiiliiin, ii. 120. Is ro- 

poi'tod to bo doprived of ohildi-on by tbo arts of tbo omproas Ensobia, 
128. Hsr death, 280. 

Heliopolis tokon by tlie Saracens, Iv. 4S_2. 

Hell, aooording to Mahomet, desoribod, ir, 362. 

Heliospout desoribod, ii. 10. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in the timo of Cniaar, 1. 283, note. 

Hengist, his arrival in Britain with anoeors for V ortigorn against the Gale, 
donians, ill. 340. His establishment in Hent, .360. 

Henotieon of the emperor Zeno, character of, iv. 137, 1.38. 

Henry snoceods his brother Baldwin as ompieror of Constantlnoplo, v. 170. . 
His oharaoter and administration, 170. 

III., Emperor, his oontost with Pope Gregory VII,, iv. 076. Takes 

Hame, and sets up Pope Clement III., 077. 

VI., Emperor, conq^uers and pillages tHe island of Sleily, iv. 003. 

the Fowler, emperor of Germany, iv. 230. Defeats the Turkish in- 
vaders, 624. 

Heptarohy, Saxon, establishment of, in Britain, iii. 361, note M, Bevlevr of 
the state of, 361. 

Heraollnn, count of Afrion, retains that provinee in obedience to Honorius, 
iii. 40. His oruei usage of tbo refugeos from tbo saok of Homo by Alarlo, 
64. His revolt and death, 04, 06. 

Horaeleonas, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 182, 183. 

Horaollas deposes the Eastern usurper Phocas, and is obosou omporer, iv. 73. 
Oouquosta of Obosroos II,, king of I’orsiiv, 30. Dleirossfiil situatlou of 
Horaellus, 86. Aoeopts an igiinminlouB poaoo from Ubosroos, 87. His 
first expedition against tbo Persians, 83. Ills sooond Persian o.xnodltlun, 
83. Strongthona himself by an alHaneo with tbo Turks, 30. Uls third 
Persian expedition, 38. His treaty of peace with Persia, 103, llis tri- 
umph and pilgi'imago to Jerusalem, 103, IQ.l ; m'l/e note M. Ills tbee- 
logioal inquiries, 143. Marries bis niece Martina, 182. Ijoavos bis two 
sons Joint saeaeasars to tbo empire, 182. Invasion of bis prorinoas by 
tho Saraeena, 422. Flies li'om Syria, 440. 

the prmfeot, his expedition against tbo Vandals in Africa, Hi. 241. 

the ounuoh instigates tbo emperor Vaientinian III. to tho murder 

of the patrician Adtius, iii. 204, neta M. His death, 200. 

Herbelot, abaraotor of his Bibliothdqno Oriontaie, r. 400, note. 

Heroynlan forest, tho extent of, unknown in tho timo of Omsar, 1. 276. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, i. 618. Edict of Constantino tho 
Groat against, ii. 201. 

Eermanrlc, king of the Ostrogaths, his oonquests, ii. 486. His death, 
407. 

Hermenegild, prince of Eestica, hie marriage with Ingundia, princess of 
Anstrasia, and conversion to the Hicene faith, iii. 338, 239. Hevolt and 
martyrdom of, 299. 

Hermits of the East, their mortified oonrse of life, ill. 273, 279. Miraeles as- 
cribed to them and their relics, 288. 

Hermodetus the Ephesian aeslsts the Homans in oompliing their twelve 
tables of laws, iii. 640. Inquiry relating to this foot, 649, note W. 

Hermogsnaa, master-general of tho cavalry, is killed in the attempt to banish 
Paul, bishop of Constantinople, ii. 267. 

Hero and leandor, the story of, by whom controvortod and defended, li. lO, 
note. See also tiDfee M, 

Herodes Attious, bis extraordinary fortune and mnnifioenoe, i. 94. 
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tlorodian, his Ufo of Aloxnndor gavariiR, why praferaWa to that in tha Angus- 
tim history, i. 212, note. On tha Persian oampaign, 212 note G. 
Herodotus, his oharaator of tha Persian worship, i. 2i>1. ’ 

Uornli of Garniany and Poland, their oharaator, iil. 38T. Thair origin, SB? 

note M. o > I 

Hllarion, tha monk of Palostine, aooount of, lii. 267. 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, his romarkabla observations on tha diversity of 
Chriatiiin dootrinas, ii. 22S. His exposition of the term Homoionsion, 
226. 

— — Pope, oonsuros the emperor Anthemius for his tolerating prinaiplos. 


Hildorio, tha Vandal king of Afrioa, hie indulgence to his Catholic subjeots 
disploasas both the Arians and Athanasians, iii. 476. Is deposed bv 
Goilmer, 476. Is put to death, 487. 

Hindoos of the East not the disoipleaof Zoroaster, iv. 486, note. 

Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, r. S07, uots M. 

Hippo Regius, siege of, by aenserio, king of the Vandals, iii. 133. 

History, the principal subjeots of, i. 287, 607. 

Holy war, the justioe of it inquired into, v, 20. 

Homioido, how oommutad by the Salie laws, lii. 328. 

Homoousion, origin and use of that term at the oounoil of Nice, ii. 220. The 
distinction between it and homoionsion, 226. 

Honaln, war of, iv. 371. 

Honoratus, aroliblshop of Milan, is, with his olergy, driven ftom his see by 
the Lombards, iv. 22. 

Honoria, sister of Vnlentinian III,, her history, iii, 188. 

llonorlus, son of Theodosius the Groat, is doolarod emperor of the West by 
his dying father, ii. 680. Marries Maria, the daugWr of Stilicbo, 642. 
His oharaotor, 043. Elies ft'oin Milan on the invasion of Italy by Alario, 
067. Ills triumphant entry Into Romo, 602. Abollshos' the combats of 
gladiators, OO.'l, note M. Eixos his rosidonoo at Ravenna, 604. Orders 
tlio death of Slllioho, 086. . His impolitic measures and cruelty unite his 
Barbarian soldlors against him under Alario, iii, 11, 12. His oounoils 
distrootod by tho ounuebs, 41. His abject overtures to Attains and 
Alario, 45. His lost aots and death, 66. His triumph for the reduction 
of Spain by Wnllia tho Goth, 76, Suspected of incest with his sister 
Plaoidia, 121. His porsoeutinn of the Donatists in AiVioa, 129. 

Honor, new ranks of, introdnood in Constantinople, ii. 108 j iv. 664. 

Hormisdas, a fugitive Porsian prinoe in tho court of the emperor Constantius, 
his remarks on the oity of Rome, ii. 131, note. His history and station 
under Julian, 366. 

Hormouz, tho eon of Choarnos, king of Persia, his aoeession, iv. 54. His 
ohariwtor, 64, Is deposed and at length killed, 66, 60, note M, 

Horsos of Arabia, their peouliar qnaiitios, iv. 318. 

Hosein, the son of Ali, bis tragioa! death, iv. 398, 894. 

Hospitallers, knights of St. John of Jerusalem, popularity and oharaeter of 
the order of, v. 69. 

Hostilianns, the minor son of the emperor Deoius, eleoted emperor under the 
guardianship of Gallus, i. 312. 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage with Maroela, and expulsion from 
Roma by Alberio, iv. 302. 

, count of Vormandols, engages in the,6rst crusade, v. 83. Is ship- 
wrecked, and made captive by the Greek emperor Alexis Comnenua, 40. 
His roturu, 67. 

Human nature, its natural propensities, i. 646. 

Hume, Mr,, his natui-al history of religion tho best oommenta,ry on the poly- 
theism of the anoients, i. 74, ao(s. The same topics treated of by M. 
Constant, 74, note M. His difficulty, as to the extent of the imperial 
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pAlaoa at Hams, resoivs/l, 1^, nata, Cliarpos tho moat roJInod ancl pilU 
osopliio Boiita with intoloviuioo, 2(11, note ; uUln imle M. 

Hungary, eBtabllahmont of tho Hunt in. 111. 142. fltiito of, nniior Iho ompo- 
ror Oharlorangno, Iv. 282. I'orror oxoltod by thoiv ilrat npnronoh to 
Enropo, 610, Tholr olmmotor, 610. HnniiiOos ruloa during tho minor- 
ity of XiudislauB, r, 460. 

HuniadoB, John, bia exploita againat tho Xurka, t. 684, 606. Hia dofonoo of 
Bolgrado, and doiith, 401. 

Hnnnorio, tho son of Gensorlo, king of tho Vandula, iii. 265. Poraeontos his 
Oathollo auhjoota, 288. Ills ornelly to tho Oatholioa of Tipnaa, 206. 

Buna, their original seat, and their eangneata, 11. 486 ; vide nnto M. Their 
wars with the Ghlnoae, 487, 488, note M. Tholr deollno, 406. Their oml- 
grationa, 402. Tho White Huns of SogdifUia, 462. Iluna of tho Volga, 
498, 497, note M. Goncpier the Alani, 486, note M. Their vletorieB over 
the Gotha, 407. They drive other barbarous tribes bofuro thorn upon the 
Homan ptovinoea, 667. Their eatabliahment In Hungary, iii. 1.12. Cha- 
Tooter of their king, Attila, 144. Their invasion of Persia, 149, The 
empire of, eztJngniahed by the death of Attila, 262. 

Hunting of wild boaata, when a virtue, and when a vice, 1. 145. la the 
aohool of war, ii. 480. 

Hyoaoa, the, or Shepherd kings, oon^nerora of Egypt, iv. 326, notes M. 

Hypatia, the female philaaapuar, murdered In the ohuroh at Alexandria, iv, 

110 . 

HypaUua, aedltion of, at Oenatantinnple, til. 428. 

Hyphaala, Alexander marohoa to this Indian stream, 1. 73. The tiibutartoa 
of the Indus or Sind, 73, note U. 


1 . 

IirenuN and Caspian gates of Mount Caucasus, dlatingulahod. Hi. 464, 466, 
note M. Tho Iberian gates oooupiod by Cabndos, king of Persia, 406. 

loonoolasts, soot of tho, iv. 266 j tholr synod, 250 1 tlioir orood, 266: tholr 
porseoutton of monks and dostruotlon of Idolatroua imagoa, 268, 260: 
note M. 268. o > j 

IdatiuB, hia aooonnt of tho inlsfortunoa of Spain by an lirnptlon of tho bar- 
barous nations, iii. 72. 

Idolatry aaoribod to tho agonoy of demons, by tho primitlvo Christiana, 1. 
624. Poriration of tho term, and its BuoooBalvo npplloations, li. 267, note. 

Igihum, the email island of, servos as a plooo of rofugo for Humans who flew 
from the Book of Home by Alario, ill. 53. 

Ignatlus,^blBhop of Ahtlooh, tho Christian fortitude displayed in his epistles, 

Ikshiditea, tho Saraoen dynasty of, iv. 641. 

Illnatrious, the title of, how limited in tho times of Homan simpliolty, and 
how oxfonefed whon Conatantinoplo beoamo tho seat of empire, ii. 31. 

niyrloum desorlbed, 1. 66. 

Images, introdnetien of, in the Ohiistian olinrob, iv. 248. The worship of, 
derived from Paganism, 249. Are eondemned by the oouneil of Oonatan- 
tmople, 266. The adoration of, justifiod by Pope Gregory II., 261. And 
sanetlfled by the aeoond eouneU of Nice, 280. 

Imperator, In the Homan history, explained, 1. Ill, nota. The imperial pre- 
rogatives, 118. The court, 118. The sense of this appellation altered 
. by long use, 444. 

Hioamntion, thsologioal history of the doctrine of, iv. 108, 161. 

Inoest, laws and oustoms of Egypt, Greece, and Home relating to. iii. 891. 
non M. = I , 

India, awoMt of the ChrlBHans of St. Thomas in, Iv. 169. Perseoirtion o£ 
by tho Portuguesei 160. . 
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Indictionfl, tho tnomnrablo mra of, Tvlionoe dated, ), 484, nAta. The name and 
iiee of, in the Middle Agaa, whenoo derived, 11, 60, Establiehod by Dio- 
elotian, not by Constantine, 00, uole G. 

Indulgcnoes in the lloniisb eiuireh, the nature of, explained, r, 23. 

Ingundis, prinoeas of Auetrasla, la married to Hermeneglid, prinoe of Bmtieat 
and oruolly treated by Ida mother, Qoisvintha, iii, 2118. 

Inheritance, paternal, auhjcct to parental discretion among the Romans, i. 


fOO, The Voeonian law, how evaded, 702, 

Injuries, review of the Roman laws for the redress of, iii. 706. 

Innooent III., Pope, opjoyed the plenitude of papal power, v, 106. 

IncinUition, the first oreotion of that tribunal, v. 107. 

Inquisitors, religious, first established by Theodosius the Great, ii. 667. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, iiL 630, notes iV. and M. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Romau law, iii. 706; notes by Gib- 
bon, V, and M, 

Iona, one of the Hebrides, its ancient monastio eminenoe, ill, 269. 

Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, iv. 196. Her ambition, and 
barbarity to her son Gonstantlne, 167. Restores images to publio devo- 
tion, 270. 

Ireland, the first instance of female falsehood and infidelity ever known in, i. 
277, note. Woe first colonized from Scotland, ii, 446. Controversy on 
this question, 446, note, and note M. Derivation of the name of its tute- 
lar saint, Patrick, iii, 269, note, 

Isaao 1., Ooninonus, oraporor of Ocnstontinoplo, iv. 229. 

II,, Angolus, empoTor of Constantinople, iv. 248. His oharacter and 

reign, v. 126. Is uoposed by his brother Alexins, 128. Is restored by 
the omsadors, 147. Ilis death, 162. 

, arohbiahop of Armoaia, his apology for the vices of King Artasiros, 

iii. 111). 


Isauria, the rebellion thoro against the emperor Qalllonus, i. 843. 

Isauriiuis, rodnotion of, by the Eastern emperors, iii. 468. 

Ishinaol, on the prophoo,y of the independence of bis posterity, iv. 61, note. 
Tho prodlotlon roforablo to tho roving Ishmaolitos, Oodouins, and Arabs, 
who arc still virtually unsubdued, 61, note M. _ 

Isidore, Cardinal, his ill-treatmont in Russia, v. 389. Receives an act or 
union from the Grook olorgy at Constantinople, 426. 

Isis and Sorapis, tompio of, dostroyod, i. 78, nolee W. and M. 

Isocrates, his price for tho tuition of his pupils, iii. 468. 

Italy, nrlviiogos of tho inhabitants of, i. 8u, The dominion of, under Odoaoer, 


Italy, nrlviiogos of tho inhabitants of, i. 80, The dominion of, under Udoaoer, 
Buoooods tho extinction of tho Western empire, iii. 269. Its miserable 
state at that oora, 262. State of agrloulture in, 268, note M. Conversion 
of tho Lombards of, to tho Niooiio faith, SOI. Is reduced by Theodona 
tbo Ostrogoth, 382. His administration, 884, 886, notee M. Govwnment 
of, ooooi'ding to tho Eoinftn In<w, by TlieodoriOy 80O| 891* flo/* nu* ” 
flourishing state at this time, 396. How supplied with silk from Ohin^ 
432. History of Amalusontha, queen of Italy, 606, Invasion oL by 
BeUearine, 512. Siege of Romo by tho Goths, 617. Invasion of Italy 
by the Pranks, 688. Revolt of tho Goths, 646. Expedition of the 
eunuoh Narsos, 817. Invasion of, by the Franks and Allomonni, 525. 
Govemmont of, under tho exarohe of Ravenna, 628. 
holn, king of the Lombards, in, iv. 22. Wstress of, 31. How divided 
between the lombards and the exarchs of Ravenna, 8,1. Gro^h of the 
papal powor in, 269. Revolt of, against the Greelc emperors, 203. The 
exarohate of Ravenna granted to tlie pope, 276. Extent of 
ions of Charlemagne there, 291. The power of the German CfflsaiB de- 
stroyed by the rise of th^e oommaroial eities there, 806. Pacdons of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelinos, 307. Conflict of the Saraoens, Latins, and 
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Groeks, iit, R43. Il.ovlviil nf Gctiok lonrnlng in, v. 3f2. AuUion oan> 
suited fer the history of, S4(I, note. 


J. 

Jaafar, n kinsoiRn of Mahomet, slain in the bnttlo of Mnto, v. 373, note M, 

JnoohitoB of the East, history of tho soot of, iv. 101, 171. 

James, St., his legendary exploits in Spain, i. 677. 

Janlsaries, first institution of these troops, v. 280, vote M. 

Jerome, St., abilities of, ii. 4.12. His extravagant representation of the de- 
vastation of Fannonia by the Goths, 621. His iullueiioe over tho widow 
Fania, Hi. 270. 

Jernenlem, its situation, destruotion, and profanation, ii. 326. Filgrimoges 
to, and ontious relies preserved there, 326. Abortive attempt of the 
emperor Julian to rebuild the temple of, 328. Subterranean ohumbers 
beneath the temple of, serving os a refuge daring the siege, 331 , 332, 
notes G and M. A magnifioent ehuroh ereeted there to the Virgin Mary 
by Justinian, ili. 468. The vessels of the temple of, brought from Africa 
to Constantinople by Solisorius, 498. Is conquered by Ohosroes II,, 
king of Persia, iv. 81. Insurrection of tho monks there, 137. Is oon- 
qnered by the Saracens, 436. Great resort of pilgrims to, 723. Con- 
quest of, by the Turks, 728. Is taken from the Turks by tbo Egyplinns, 
v. 66. Is taken by tbo orusadors, 66. la ercolod into a kingdom under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 66. Assise of, 70. Buocossion of its Christian 
princes, 06. Is conquered by Salodin, 08. Is pillaged by tho Oariz. 
minus, 110. 

— ■ -, Now, dosoribed aooordlng to tbo idona of tho primitivo Christians, 
i. 634. 

Jesuits,. Fortuguoso, porsaonto tho Eastern Christians, iv. 160. Their labors 
in and expulsion from Abyssinia, 176, 176. 

Jews, nn obeaura, unsocial, obstinato rooo of man, 1. 610. Iloviow of tholr 
history, 612. Tholr religion tbo basie of Christianity, 614. Tho prom- 
isos of divine favor oxtondod by Christianity to all mankind, 616. Tho 
immortality of the soul not Incoieatod in Iho law of Moses, 630. Itcasons 
assigned for this omission, 630, nala M. Wliy tlioro are no Hebrew Gos- 
pels extant, 670 j vide voles G.nn(l M. Frovukod tho porseeuUonB of the 
Roman omporars, 638, 600, notes G.and M. Toleration of their religion, 
680. Those of a more liberal spirit adopted tbo theological system of 
Plato, 208, notes G. and M. Their condition under tho omporors Con- 
stantino and Constontiue, 326. Miroonlous oonvorsion of a number of, 
at Minoroa, 618, note. Foreeontion of, in Spain, lil. 802. Are perso- 
outed by the Catholios In Italy, 860; iv. 104, note M. Their notions of 
' a Messiah ex^ained, 107, vote M, Are persoouted by Cyril at Alex- 
andria, 118. How plagued by the emperor Justinian, 144. Those in 
Arabia subdued by Mahomet, 367. Assist the Saracens in the reduotion 
of Spain, 476. Massacres of, by the first orusaders, v. 28, Census of 
Israel and Juda.h by King David, 68, note. Explanation of this oalou- 
lation, 68, note M. 

Jezdegord, king of Persia, is said to be left guardian to Tboodosius the 
'hunger by tbe emperor Aroadius, iii. 108. His war with Theodosius, 
116. See yezdegerd. 

Joan, Pope, tbe story of, flotitlons, iv. 300, note j 301, note M. 

Job, age of the hook ofyiv. 346, note M. 

John, priueipal scoretaiy to the emperor Honorius, usurps the empire, iii. 122, 

John tbe aimsgiver, archbishop of Alexandria, relieves the Jewish refugees 
. ou Jerusalem being taken by the Persians, iv. 81. His extraordinary 
liberality of the ohureh treasure, 160. 

bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus after the meeting of the ooun- 
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oil, and, with hln bishopii, dooldoa against Cyril, iv. 126. CoalUion bo- 
twoon him and Cyril, 127. 

John Ilf Ajirl, {latrlaroh of Oonatiuidnopio, hla prido, and oonfodernoy 
against .Tohn Oantaoiisano, v. 244, 

do Urionno, omporor of Con.stantinoplo, v. 182, 18.1, vote M. 

of Cappadocia, prmtorinn prmfoot of the East undor tho omporor 

ilnstiiilan, bis oharnotor, iii, 446, note M, Is disgrocod by the empress 
Xhooclora, and boaomos a bishop, 446, note M. Opposes the Afrloon 
war, 47(1. His fraud in supplying tho army with broad, 483. 

■ Gomnonus, or Oalo-Johnnnes, omporor of Constantinople, Iv. 231. 

. ■ - Damasoonus, St,, his 11181017, ir. 268, note. 

of Lycopolis, tho hermit, his charactor, and orooular promise to the 

; omporor Theodosius the Hroat, 11. 686. 

, tho Monophysito bishop of Ama, is employed by tho omporor Jus- 
tinian to root out Fagans and horctios, ir, 1.14, note, 

XII., Fojm, his flagitious oharaptor, ir. SOI. 

XXIII., Pope, his profligate character, v. 620. 

, St., the Evangelist, reveals tho true sense of Plato’s doctrine of tho 

Logos, il. 200. Disq^ulsitiou on his use of the word, 210, note 0,; 210, 
211, note M. 

, Prostor, or Presbyter, romantic stories ooncerning, Iv. 167. 

the Sanguinary seizes tho Qothio troasures in Fiocnnm, and obliges 

Vitigos to raise the siege of Rome, iii. 620. 

ZlmisooB murdors the Crook emperor Nloophorns, and suooeeds 

him, iv. 217. His Eastern victories, 646. Defeats Swatoslaus, ezor of 
Rue.sia, 037. 

Jonas, rouogado of Damascus, story of, iv. 427. 

Jordan, charactor of his work, Do Onm'nibwe Selavioie, iv. 018, note. 

Joseph tho Oarlsiulan, governor of Borsom, kills tho sultan Alp Arslan, 
Iv. 714. 

Josephus, tho nionllon of Josns Christ in his history a forgery, i. 602, note. 
On this fluostlon vide 0Q3, note M. His opinion that Plato derived 
knowledge from the Jews oontrovortod, 206, note. 

• . tho false, history by, 1, 690, notes M. 

Jovlnii is clactad ouiporor by the troops of Julian on their retreat from 
Assyria, il. 801. His treaty with Sapor, king of Persia, 394. His 
death, 408. 

Jovians and Horcnlians, new bodies of guards InsUtnted to supersede the 
pristorian bands, 1. 443. 

Jovinlnn of Verona, his punishment by a Homan synod for heresy, li. 654. 
Jovinus reduces tho Allomanni, who had invaded Caul, ii. 436. Account of 
bis revolt against the omporor Honorius In Glormany, iii. 69. 

Jovius, prmtorian prmfoot undor the omporor Honorius, suooeeds Olympius 
as his oonUdontiai minister, iii. 41. His negotiations with Alario ob- 
structed, 42, Deserts Honorius and goes over to Alario and the new 
oniperor Attains, 46. 

Jubilee, popish, a revival of the secular games, i. 248, 249, notoj v. 489. 
The return of, aooelerated, 490. 

Jude, St., examination of his grandsons before the tribunal of tho proonrator 
of Judma, i. 606. They are set free, 607. 

Judgments of God, in tbe Salio laws, how determined. Hi. 331. 

, popular, of the Romans, displayed, iii. 716. 

Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Seveims, her oharaoter, i. 180. Her death, 
196, note Q. 

Tulian, the nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, li, 117, note G. 
His dangerous situation on the death of hie brother Callus, 123. Is sent 
to Athens, whore ho oultivates philosophy, 124. Is recalled 1^ Constan- 
tiuB, 126. Ts invested with tho title of Osssar, 127. Is appointed to the 
VfiT.: V.— 39 
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gOTornmont Ilf Gaul, VU. IU8(lratoampai|;n,t-17. Dattloi nf iSlraaljnrgli, 
141). Uutlmms Iho EmnlcB at Toximilria, lfl4, iioln It. Htfi tliruo oxno- 
rlitiona buynnd tlio llliiiio, 152. lloatnruB Iho oltion of Gaul, 154. Ilia 
oivll luluiiniBh'atiun, 1.55. Ilia ooaount nf tlio thoolDgloal oiiiamibioa of 
tlio ompirfi untior Cniiatantlua, 21)0. (Jonatantliia i;i.awH joalnua uf lilm, 
2111), nnto M. lllio Gaullati loglon.a nro oriloroil into tlia Eaat, 271. la 
aalutod ompornr b; tlio troopa, 27.1. Ilia otnbaaay and opiatlo to Con~ 
atanUua, 277. Hla fourth and fifth oxpoditiona boyond tlio Rhine, 273, 
Deelaros war agalnat Gonatantlna, and abjuroa tho Ghriatinn roliglnn, 

281, Hie march from the Rhine into Illyrioum, 232. Entora Sirininiu, 
285, I'ubliahaB npologiea fur hia oonduut, 288. Hie trliiinphaut entry 
Into Conatantinoplo on tho death of Cnnatantiua, 231). Ilia private life 
and oivil government, 21)1). Ills reformationa in the imperial palace, 

282. Ddeomeg a eloven to avoid foppery, 204. Ereots a tribunal for 
the trial of (Jhe evil miniatera of Conatiintiue, 205, Dismiaaea the aplea 
and informera employed by hie predeeoaaor, 297. Hie love of freedom 
and the republio, 290, Hia kindncaaoa to the Grooian cities, 300. Hie 
abilltiea as an orator and as a judge, 301. Hia ebaraotor, 303. Hia 
apostasy aeceunted for, 304, 305. Adopts the Pagan mythology, 307. 
Hia tbeologloal system, 310, His initiation into the Eleusininn mysteries, 
and hia fanatieiam, 312. Hia hypoorttloal rlnplioity, 314. Writes a vin- 
dication of hia apoatnay, 315. Hia edlot for a gonerol toleration, 
310. Ilia Pagan auperstitions seal, 317. His eiroular letters for the 
reformation of tho Pagan religion, 310. His industry in gaining proa- 
elytoa, 323. His addross to tho Jews, 324. History of his attempt 
to rebuild tho temple at Jerusalem, 32B. Explanations na to tho lire 
iVoin the subterranean vaults having ipjiirod tlie ivorlcinon, 331, nuls G.j 
332, notes M anil G. Tranafors the revoiinos of tho Ohrlatian ohnroh to 
tho hsathon iiriests, .2i33. Prohibita Ohrisllan suhoois, 334. Obligos 
tho Ohrlatians to roinatato tho Pagan temples, 330. llostorns the aaorod 

5 rove and temple of Daplme, 338, 3311. Punishes tlio Christiana of 
.ntioeh for burning that temple, 3.13. Ilia troivtinont of tho oitics of 
Edcssa and Alexandria, 3.14. Hanishos Athanasins, 347. Tho pliilo- 
aopliical fable of hia Omavn doUnontod,’351. Meditates the eonijuost of 
Persia, 363. Popular dlsoontonts during his rosldonoo at Antlonh, 354. 
Ooeaslon of writing his ifinopogon, 357. Hia maroh to tho Euphrates, 
351). Ho outers tho Persian torritorlos, 305. Iiivtulus Assyria, 300. His 
personal oondiiot in this oiitorpriso, 373. His address to his diaoontentod 
troops, 374, His auoooaafnl passage pvor tho Tigris, 378. Burns his 
fleet, 381. His retreat and distress, 388. His death, 387, 388. Hla 
funeral, 402, 

Julian, Count, offers to betray Spain into tho hands of tho Arabs, Iv. 470. His 
advice to the viotorlons Saracens, 475. 

. — I — , the papal legate, exhorts Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, 
to breach of faith with tho Turks, v. 390. His death and obaraotor, 
899, 400. 

Julius, master-general of' the troops in tho Eastern empire, conoerts a gen- 
eral msssaore of tho Sothio youth in Asia, il. 523. 

Juriaprudeneo, Roman, a review of, iii. 645. Was polished by Greoion phil- 
paophy, 005. Abuses of, 600, 067, nofe W. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion, ill. 400, nofe M. His elevation to 
the empire, aiid ohacacter, 410. His death, 413. 

~ — • II., emperor, snoooods hia uncle Juatinian, iv. 13. His firm behavior 
to the umbaBSadoTS of the Avars, 15. His abdioatlon and inveatitore of 
Tiberiiia as his sucoessor, 20, 27. Hia death, 28. 

Martyr, hia deoislon in the caae of the Bbionitea, i. 524, note, Hia 

extravagant oeoeunt of the progresa of Christianity, 677. ' Ocoaeion of 
hla own ognverBlon, 579. 
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«TuBtin<i, tho nnpnlnr alory nf lior mutringa with the emperor Vulentinian ox- 
nminod, li. 47D< Her iiiriinb nun, VelontininiU II., ievosted with the im- 
perial onBlgnx on the death nf hie father, 471. Her oontest with Am- 
hrnao, arehblahon of Milan, 6B1. Flies from the invasion of Maximus 
with her son, htio. 

Justiiiiaii, omporor of the East, his birth and promotion, iii. 409. His or- 
thodoxy, 412. Is invostod with the diadem hy his uncle Justin, 413. 
Marries Theodora, 419. PatronUos tho Blue faotion of the Cirone, 424. 
State of ngriouUnro and manufacture in his provinoes, 430. Introduoes 
tho onltnre of tho silk-worm and manufacture of silk into Grosco, 437. 
State of bis rovonuo, 439, 440, nou M. His avarico and profusion, 441, 
Taxes and monopolies, 442. His ministers, 444. llis puhlio buildings, 
447. Founds tho ohuroh of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 449. His other 
puhlio works, 4113. Hie European faTtiheatiens, 454. His Asiado forti- 
fications, 459. lie suppresses the sohoole of Athens, 458 ; and the con- 
sular dignity, 472. Purohusos a psaoo ttom the Persians, 474. Tludor- 
takos to restore Hilderio, king of Carthago, 476. Redaction of Africa, 
484, 403. His Instructions for the government of, 494. His aoguisitions 
in Spain, 604. His doocitful negotiations in Italy, 608. Weakness of 
his empire, 647. Rocoiros an embassy fkom the Avars, 669 j and from 
tho Turks, 581. Persian war, 676. His negotiations with Chosroos, 689. 
His alllanco with tho Abysslnlans, 691. Negloots tho Italian war under 
BoUsarius, 006. Settles tho government of Italy under tho exaroh of 
Ravonna, 028. Disgraoe and death of Bolisarius, 833, 634. The em- 
peror's death and oharaotor, 036. Comets and oalamitles In his reign, 
037, note M. His Code, Pandects, and Institutes, 646. His thoologloal 
oliarnolor and govommont, iv. 141. Hla porsooutlng aplrll^ 143. His 
orthodo.xy, 146. Died a lierotto, 148. 

IT., ouiporor of Oonstanllnopio, Iv. 186. 

j the eon of (Jermnnns, his oonepiraoy with the empress Sapbia, and 

oinioosB against tho Porslnns, iv. 20. 

Jus Itallomii, Savlgny quotod roapccting tho, il. 27, noto M. 

Juvenal, hla TouiAr«8 ou tho crowdod state of tho innabitants of Hdsil, lU* 

as. 


Kaoti, or lAoonpang, omporor of China, dofoatod by tho “• 

Karasoo Blvor, historioal oiioodotoe rolativo to it, iv. 84, M. 

Khan, import of this title in tho northern porta of Asia, ii. 482, 666. 

Khasai'S. Ohoaivre. , tt. . « t> 

Khoosroo Pnrvoos, his reign and magnifioonoo, iv. 83. Hispalace of Dasvw- 
gord, 84, note M. His oontorapt of Mahomet, 84, note M. See Ohosroee. 
KlliSo Arslan, Sultan, destroys tho advanced army of the first orusode near 
Nice in Asia Minor, v. 48, note M. „ . t. it , 

King, tho titla of, conferred by Constantino the Groat on hia nephew Hanni- 

balianufii ii. 81. , ^ .mi — ••• aqo 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman omliaw, in. 698. 

Knighthood, how originally oenferted, and its obligations, v. 38. 

Koran of Maliomot, account and oharaotor of, iv. 846. 

Koroish, tho tribe of, noquire the custody of the Caaba at Meccii, iv. 331. 
Pedigree of Mahomet therefrom, 336. T>*»y oppose his pretensions to a 

prophetical character, 357. Escape of Mahomet “a 

Belter, 864. Battle of Ohud, 365. Meeea surrendered to Mahomet, 369. 


L. 

Lababum, or standard of the cross, in the army of Constantine the Great, 
desenbedy ii. 171* 
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Daboa, tbo «3vilian, hia dlligonae in businosa and onmpoaition, iii. Afli 
Hia profoasinnal oharnutor, fllSS. 

LnobintiuB, procUoiiona of, 1. 63B, mto M. Difflonllios in nBcovtainlnp; tho 
date of bis diviiio inetitntions, U. lf>0, note. Ilia flattoring pviiiliotioii 
of the influenoa of Ohristlanity among miiiilcind, lUS. Iiiouloataa the 
divine right of Constantino to the oinpiro, 1S7, iinic. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, loads an army against the 
Turks, V. 395. Hia brooch of faith with them, Sflfi. 

, king of Naplos, harasses Homo during tho solilsiii of tho papacy, 

V. 527. ' 

XiOdbuB) pvf&boTlan ooa^iraB tho dontn of GoisnioduBj and conform 

the empire on Portinax, i. I-18, 149, note W. 
laity, when first distinguished from tho clergy, i. 559. 
lampadins, a Homan senator, boldly oondemna the treaty with Alario the 
Goth, ii, 683. 

lanoB, Holy, narrative of the miraoulous discovery of, v. 57. 
land, how assessed by the Homan emperors, ii, 61, note M. How divid- 
ed by the Barbartans, lil. 332, 333, notcA M. Allodial and Salic, dis- 
tinguished, 334, 335, fiote M. Of Italy, bow partitioned by Tbeodorio 
tho Ostrogoth, 384, note H. 
laodlcea, its ancient splendor, i. 99. 

Lascaria,. Theodars, establishes an empire at Nice, v. 170. His oharaotor, 203. 
, ■, II., hia oharaotor, v. 206. 

, Janus, the Greek grammarian, v. 332. Constantino, .38.3, note. 

latiu ohuroh, ocoaslon of its separation from tho Greek cimreh, v. 118. 
Corruption and sulilsm of, 356. Hounlon of, with tho Grook church, 
367. Tho Bubaciiuent Grook aohism, 387. 
latluin, tils right of, oxplalnod, 1. 82, ho/o M. 

Laura, a, nr circle of solitary oelli surrounding tho monastorios of the 
East, Hi. 270. 

Law, review of tho profession of, undor tho omporovs, ii. 4.3. Authoritios 
for Homan law stated, 660, 660, sole M. Biiiioossioii of tho oivll lawyors, 
662. Jurisconsults of tho first poriod, 603, mto W. Of tho snonnrt no-' 
riod, Oiooro, etc., 064. Tlioir philosophy, 605. Instllutos, 066, uotr. W. 
Authority of, 086, 667, «o(a IV. Soots of Prooulians and Sabinlnns, 60S, 
660, 110(0 IV. 

Laws of Home, review of, iii. 646, 661, 062, note M. Those of tho kings, 
647. Of the Twelve Tables, 649. Of the people, 653. Deoroos of the 
aonats and ediots of ths printors, 664. Constitutions of tho emperors, 
657, 858, iio(B M. Their rosoripts, 660, note M. Tho three oodes of, 660. 
Tho forms of, 661, 882, notes W, and M. Hoformalliin of, by Justinian, 
670. Abolition and revival of tho penal laws, 710, 712. 

Lail, the tribe of, in Colobos, account or, ill. 58,3. 

Leake, Colonel, Ediot of Dioolotian,” by, i. 448, note M, Disoovors the site 
of Dodona, iii. 615, note M. 

Learning, tho revival of, v. 369. Of tho Greek, in Italy, 372. Of pronun- 
oiation and aooenta, 379. EmulBHon of the Latins, 381, Under Cosmo 
and Lorenso of Medicis, 382. Ciassio Uteraturo, 333. Introduotlon of 
learning among ths Arabians, Iv. 516. 

Lo Clcro, oharaotor of his Ecclesiastical History, iv. 1 00, no/o. 

Logaoioa and inhoritanoes taxed by Augustus, 1. 218. How regulated by 
the Homan law, iii, 700. 

Legion, in the Homan ormy under tbo omperors, desoribod, i. 66, 60. 
Camp of a, 69. Genera) distribution of the legions, 60. The siss of, 
rednoed by Constantine the Great, ii. 48. 

Leo of Thrace is mads emperor of the East by his master Aspsr. !1*. 236. 
TVas the first Christian potentate who was crowned by a priest, *236. i*o(s. 
Confers the empire of the West on Anthemius, 237. His armament 
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agnlnat tlio Vandnls in Afvloa, 241. His iilnrm on its iniluro, 244, note 
M , Murdura Aapur and Ida sous, 376. 

Loo 111., oinporoi- of Oouatautiiioplo, iv. 192, 193, note M. Ilia adiota 
ngniuat imiigoa in ohuroboa, 266, Rorolt of Italy, 203. 

IV., auipuror of Gonatiintinaplo, iv. 194, note M. 

V., omporur of Couatantliiopla, iv. 200. 

VI., ttio Pldloaophov, omperor of Conatantinopla, iv, 211. Extin- 

guialioa tho powei- of the sonata, 574. 

-■ ■ ', bishop of Iloino, Ida oharnotor, and ombasay from Valontinian III, to 

Attila, king of tlio Iluna, iti. 200, note M. Intoroedas with Genaerio, 
king of tho Vandals, for oleuianay to the city of Soma, 213, note. Calls 
tho connoil of Clialoodou, iv. 133. 

III., Popo, hia mirnouloua raoovory from tho assault of aasaasma, iv. 

285. Crowns Oharlomagne omperor of tho Romans, 286. 

rV., Popo, his reign, iv. 631. Pounds tho Leonine oity, 532. 

IX., Popo, hia expedition against the Normans of Apulia, iv. 660. 

His ti'oaty with thorn ; S57. 

archbishop of Thosaalonloa, one of tho restorers of Greelt learning, 
iv. 688. 

, general of the East under tho emperor Aroadiua, bis charaoter, iii, 94. 

Pilatns, first Greek professor at Ploronoe and in the West, charaoter 
ef, V. 374. 

, the Jew proaelyto, history of his family, v. 492. 

Leonas tho quinator, his ombasay from Constantins to Julian, 11. 280, 

Loonlno eity at Bontc founded, iv. 632. 

Ijoontiua is taken from prison, and ohoson omperor of Constantinople, on , 
tho dopoaition of Justinian II., iv. 187. 

Loovlglld, Gothic king of Spain, his oharaotor, iii. 298, Revolt and oxeon- 
tion of his son Hornionogild, 209. 

Lottors, a knowlodgo of, tlio teat of olvilisation in a people, i. 278. 

Lewis tile Pions, son of Chiirlomagno, emperor of tho Romans, iv. 294. 

II., tun of Lewis tho Pions, omporor of tho Romans, iv. 295. His 

opiatlo to the Greok omporor, Rasi! 1., 044. 

Llbanlus, his aocount of tho iirivato lifo of tho emperor Julian, ii. 291, 
and of Ids dlvino visions, .'I13. Applauds tho dissimulation of Julian, 
314. Ilia oharaoter, 358. Ills eulogium on tho omperor Vaiens, 518. 

Liborlns suporsodod in the Sloillau oommand by Artaban, iii. 615; vide 
note M. 

, bishop of Romo, is banished by tho omporor Oonstantlus for 

refusing to oonour in deposing Athanasius, 11. 246, 266. 

Liberty, piibiio, tho only auro guardian of, against an aspiring prinoo, i. 100. 

Lloiniua is invostod with tho pnrplo by tho emperor Qalerins, i. 472, His 
allianoo with Constantino tho Groat, 489. Defoats Maximin, 490, His 
ornolty, 401. Is defoatod by Constantino at Cibalia, 494, And at 
Mardia, 406. Foaoo oonoluded with Constantine, 490. Seoond civil war 
with Constantino, 601, Ilia humiliation and death, 606. Conourred 
with Ooustontlne in publishing tho edict of Milan, li. 163. Violated 
this engagement by oppressing the Christians, 167. Rate of his son, 
78, »io(e. 

Lieutenant, imperial, his oflioo and rank, i. 113. 

Lightning, superstition of tho Romans with reference to persons and places 
struck with, i. 404. On tho knowledge of oonduoting it pasBesaed by the 
ancients, iii. 37, note M. 

Limigantes, Saimatian slaves, expel ihelr masters and usnrp possession 
of their country, ii, 88, Extinetion of, by Constantins, 133. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, v. 372, Ancient use and abuse of, 383, 

Lithuania, its late eonversion to Christianity, iv, 641. 

LUcrlus, Count, is defeated and token captive in Gaul by Theodorlo, lli. 179, 
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Ijlntprnud, king of tlio Lombiirils, uttaoUs tlio olty of Homo, fv. 208. 

, bisluip of Cremona, ambiiHsiulor to Cuimluutiuoiilu, ooreuiony of his 

audiouoo with tlio emporur, ir. 508. 

Iiogos, Plato's doolrino of, ii. 200, 207, 208, vulai C. and AI, Is expounded 
by St. John tbu Kviuigellst, 210, note U.; 211 M. Atliauulua ooufossos 
liimsolf uiiublo to comprchoiid it, Sid. Coiitrurorslus on the otornity of, 
217. Boo also Iv. 116. 

Logotheto, Croat, his ulfioe under the Oroek eiupoi'ors, iv, 600. 

lioinbnrdy, onoient, dosoribod, 1. 84 ; lv.22. Conquest of, by Chiirlfflimgne,27l. 

Iiouibards, derivatien of their name oud review of their history, ill. 648. Are 
omployed by the emperor Justinian to obeek tho Gepidin, 660. Actions 
of their king, Alboln, iv. 18. They rodiice the Gepidni, 19. They over- 
run that part of Italy now called Lombardy, 22. E.xtont of their king- 
dom, 28, 86. Language and manners of the Lombards, 85. Qaverumont 
and laws, SO. 

fionginus, his representation of the dogenornoy of his ago, i, 108, Is put to 
death by Aurelian, 370, 

1 is sent to suporsode Narses as exaroh of Ravenna, iv. 21. Reeeives 

Rosamond, tho nigitlvo queen of the Lombards, 26, 

Lothairo I,, emperor of tho Romans, iv. 206. 

Louis yil. of Eranoe is roseued from tho treaohory of tho Qrcoks by Roger, 
king of Sioiiy, iv. flSB, Undertakes tho second erusado, v. 77. Ills 
disastrous expedition, 78, nnte Al.; 82. 8.H, note Al. 

IX. of rranoo, his orusados to the llal,v Land, v. 110, 118. Ilis death, 

113. Froourod a valuable stook of relies from Constantinople, 188. 

Luolan, tho severity of his satire against tlio hoathon mythology aoooiintod 
for, i. 78. 

, oonnt of tho East under tho omperor Aroadius, his ornol trontmont 

by tlio prooibot Rulinus, ii. 620. 

presbyter of Jornsalom, his miraonlons disoovory of tlio body of St. 
Stephen, tho Orst Oliriatian martyr, ii. 810. 

Luoilian, govonior of Illyrloum, is surirrlsod and kindly troatod by Julian, ii. 
28.1. His death, 407. 

Lueilla, sistov of the emperor Oonimedns, her attempt to got him assassinated, 
i. 138. 

Luolus II. and III., Popes, their disnslrous reigns, v. 401. 

Luorine lake deserlbod, with its late dcstruotion, iil. 28, tints. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its desoription and history, ill. 250. 

Luperonlia, the feast of, doBorihcd, and oontlnuod under tho Oliristian em- 
perors, ill. 240. By wliom ahalishod, 240, 241. 

Luploinus, ii. ,418. Roman governor of Thrace opprosses the Qothio emi- 
grants there, 503. Rashly provokes thorn to hostilities, 605. Is defeated 
by them, 600. 

Lustral eontribotion in tho Roman empire explained, ii. 08. 

Luther, Martin, his oharaoter as a reformer, iv. 007. 

Luxury, the only means of oorreoting tho unequal distribution of property; 
i. 104. 

Lygians, a formidable Carman nation, account of, i. 301; vide note M. 

Lyons, battle of, between tho oompetitors Severus and Albinns, i. 171. 

M. 

mAoiBnis, patriaroh of Antlooh, his zeal, Iv. 104, 

Maoodonins, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, bis contest with his oom- 
potjtor, Paul, 11, 256. Fatal oonsequenoes on his removing the body of 
the empotor Cnnstantlne to the church of St. Acecias, 258. His oruel 
peraeaution of the CathoUos and Novatinns, 269. His exile, iv. 140. 

Maoiianus, prsetoiian pisefect under the emperor Y aleriau, bis eboracter, i. 332. 
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Maoriiinug, a prtnao of tha Allomanni, hla stoaily alliance vrith the emperor 
■Valoiitiiiianj ii. 4-1 1). 

Macrlniis, hie Buooosaioii to the empire pradioteil b; an African, 1. 101. An- 
oelerntua the completion of the prophecy, 192, Ftirohasec a peace with 
Parthiii, 204. 

Hadayn, the capital of Foraia, Backed by the Saracens, Ir. 409. 

Mmoiiius of Palmyra aaeasainates hts uncle Odenathua, 1. 366. 

llieeia, Us aituatiou, 1. 00, 

Kagi, the worship of, in Persia, reformed by Artaxerxes, 1. 256. Abridgment 
of the Persian theology, 230. Sit^licity of their vrorship, 257. Cere- 
monies and moral precepts, 258. Omeir power, 260. Hholr persecution 
of the Armonliuis, Iv. 52, M. Their intolerance, 83, 

Hagio, severe prosecution of persons for the crime of, at Roma and Antioch, 
ii, 419. Evil cansoqiieneca thereof, 419, note M, 

Kagnontius aasumea the empire in Q«ul, ii, 103. Death of Oonstans, 103. 
Sends an etnbasay to Constantins, 105. Makes war against Oonstantius, 
108. Is defeated at the battle of Mursa, 109. Ellis himself, 113, note. 

Mahmud, Sultan, the Gasnevide, his twelve expeditions into Hindoston, iv. 
608. His character, 699. 

Mahomet tha prophet, hie epistle to Chesroos II., king of Persia, Iv. 84, 
tiqle M, His genealogy, birth, and eduoation, 830, note M. His person 
and eharaoter, 838. Assumes his prophetical iniaaion, 340. Ineuloatod 
the unity of God, 340, His reverential mention of Jesus Christ, 343. 
His Koran, 845. His miracles, .347. His preoepts, 349. His bell and 
paradise, 352. The best authorities for his history, 354, note. Converts 
Ilia own family, 354. Preaches publicly at Mecca, 355, 850. Eaeapos 
fi'om tho ICoroishitos there, 358. Is roooivod os prince of Medina, 350. 
His regal dignity and sacerdotal oflioe, 300. Declares war against In- 
Adels, 361. liatllo of lleder, 364. Battle of Ohud, 305. Subdues tbe 
Jews of Arabia, 367. Submission of Moooa to him, 869. Couqners 
Arabia, 370. His slaknosa and death, 375, 377. His oharaotor, 378. 
His privato lifo, 380. His wlvos, 381. His ohildren, 333. His posterity, 
390. Remarks on tho groat ^ivood and pormanenoy of his religion, 393. 

, the sun of I]njasot,luB reign, v. 330, nom M. 

. II., saltan of tho Turks, his oharaotor, v, 410. His reign, 412, Indi- 
cations of bis liostito intentions against tho Greeks, 414. He besieges 
Oonataiitinoplo, 422. Takes tho oi^ by storm, 440. His entry into the 
elty, 4.10. Makes it his capital, 448. HU death, 455. 

Malicmotiam, by what means propagated, iv. 484. Toleration of Christianity 
under, 489. 

Majorian, hla history, character, and elevation to the Western e^ire, iii. 
222. His opistlo to tho senate, 223. His salutary laws, 225. His prep- 
arations to invado Africa, 228, His fleet destroyed by Genserie, 231. 
His death, 231, 

Malaterra, his eharaoter of the Normans, iv. 664. 

Mnlok Shah, sultan of tho Turks, his prosperous reign, iv. 715. Reforms the 
Eastern enlendar, 717. His dei^, 718. State of the Turks after that 
event, v. 60. 

Mallius Theodoras, the great oivfl honors to which he attained, li. 43, ®o(8. 

Malta, island of, i. 71, note M. 

Mamelukes, their origlu and eharaoter, v. 113. Their establishment lu 
Egypt, 114, 

Mamcea, mother of tho young emperor Alexander Severus, acts as regent of 
the empire, 1. 203. Is put to death with him, 227. Her conference with 
Origen, 630. 

Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his history, 1. 430 ; vide vote M. 

Man, tho only animal that can aooominodato himself to all climates, 1. 279, 
note. 
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Manoiiilum, In tho Homan lav, oxnlainoil, iil. fiaS, iinte. 

JUaulahiuans aro dovutod to duntli by the mliut of TliuodoDiuB agatnat horotioa 
ii. 667. 

Maniiol Gomnonua, oinporor of Canatantliioplo, iv. S.'I3. IIu ropnlaos tba 
Normaua, 060. But ftilla In Iiia aohumu of aubiUilng tlio AVustorn om- 
piro, 038, Ilia ill-troatiuont of tho oriiaadura, 371. 

Maogamaloha, a oily of Aaayrla, doatroyeil by tho oiiipurnr Julian, 11, 871. 
Marblo, tbo four spooloa oatoemoA by tho Humana, 1. 3:11, note. 

Murcellinns, oonnt of the aaored largoaaea under the omporor Oonatana in 
Gaul, aaaiete the ueurpatlou uf Maguoutiua, 11, 102. Ilia embaeBy to 
Gonatantuia, 106, AVae ktllod in tho battle of Afuraa, 114. 

, hia revolt in Dalmatia, and ohometor, iii. 288. .Toina the emporoT 

Anthomiua, and o.vpela tho Vandala from Sardinia, 241, Hia death, 244. 

, aon of the preifoot Maximin, hia troaoherona mnrdor of Gabiniua, 

king of tho Quad!, ii. 467. 

Jdareollua tbo oonturton, martyred for desertion, i. 0.30, 040, and note M. 

, bishop of Homo, exiled to restore peaeo to the city, 1. G61. 

, bishop of Apamea in Syria, loaos his life in doatroylng tho Fagan 

temples, li. 602, 

Maruia, oonoubino of Oommodua, a patronoaa of the Christiana, i. 628. 
Jlarcian, senator of Oonstantinople, inarrioa tho empress Pulohoria, and ia ae- 
knovFledged emporor, iii. 172. HU temporato refusal of the domanda of 
Attila the Hun, 178. His death, 230, 

HatolanupoUa, the oity of, besieged by tho Goths, i. 308. 

Maroomanni are subduod and pnniahod by Marous Antunlniis, i, 200. ATore. 
a 'leutonie tribe, 200, note M. AlUanoo made with, by tho omporor Gal- 
lionue, .821. 

Marous oleoted bishop of tho Nasaronos, i. 618. 

Mardia, battle of, betnoon Oonstantino the (Iroat and Tjioinlus, I. 406. 

Margus, battle of, between Uioolotian and Onrlnus, 1. 411. 

, bishop of, betrays bis oplsoopal olty Into tbo bauds of tho Huns, 111, 

160. 

Marla, danghter of Badiomon of Carthago, hor romarkablo advontnros, iii. 
138, 

Mariana, his aeoount of tho ralBfortunoB of Spain by an irruption of tho 
barbarous nations, iii, 72. 

Marinua, a sabaltorn olllaar, ohason omporor by tho iogiona of Mmsia, 1. 208, 
Marius tho armorer, a candidate for tho purple among tho oompotltora against 
Gallionua, bis ohnrnotor, i. 3.88. 

Mark, bishop of Arotimsa, is oruolly treatod by tho omporor Julian, il. 337. 
Markland, hia sororo oritleism upon tho .^noia, r. 370, note. 

Maronga, engagomont thoro betwoon tho omporor Julian and Sapor, king of 
Persia, ii. ,885. 

Maronitea of the East, oharaotor and history of, iv, 164. 

Marozia, a Homan prostitute, the mother, grandmother, and groat-grand< 
mother of throe popes, v. 301 ; vide note M. 

Marriage, regulations of, by tho Roman laws, iil. 686. Of Roman oitiions 
with atvanjors prosorlW by their jurlsprudonao, iv. 570. 

Martol, Charles, duke of tho Franks, his oharaotor, iv. 606. Ilia politio oon* 
duet on tbo Saraoon invasion of Franoe, 606. Defeats the Saraoeus, 607. 
Why he was oonsignod ovor to boli O.ames by the olergy, 608. 

Martin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and Pagan temples in Gaul, ii. 

601. His monkish institntions there, ill. 268. 

Martini marries her nnole, tho omporor Horaolins, iv. 182. Endeavors to 
share tho imperial dignity with her sons, 182. Her fate, 184. 
Martinianus reoeives the title of Cmsar fi'om tho- emporor Lioinius, i. 504. 
Martyre, primitive, an inquiry into the true histoiy of, i, 686, note. The sev- 
eral induoements to martyrdom, 019, 620, 021, note G.; 621, note M. 
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Throe methods of oseaptng it, 834, 628, note G. Maries by wUoh learnod 
Cathollos distinguiBh the rolioa of the martyrs, fll5, note, Number of 
martyrs, 08U, 6bU, note M. Eusobius and Tiuoianus quoted on this point, 
05U,_iiotc« G and M, U'ho worship of, and their relics, introduced, if. 614. 

Mary, Virgin, her Immaoulato oonoeption, borrowed by the Latin church frem 
the Koran, iv. .Sd4, 

Masoosol, the porsoeutod brother of Qlldo the Moor, takes rofhgo in the im- 
perial court of llonoriiis, li. 639. Is intrusted with troops to reduce Gildo, 
639. Defoats him, 641. His suspiolous death, 642, 

Master of the offloes under Constantine the Great, his funotions, ii. 62. 

Maternus, his revolt and oonsplracy against the emperor Commodus, i. 141. 

Matthew, St., his Gospel originally composed in Hebrew, i. 570, note/ ir. 108, 
note. Hia_ Greek Gospel not unauthorized, 108, note M. 

Maurice, hie birth, eharacter, and promotion to the Eastern empire, iv, 80. 
Restores Chosroes H., king of Persia, 62. His war against the Avars, 
68. State of his armies, 70. His abdication and cruel death, 73, 74. 

Mauritania, anoient, its situation and extent, i. 70'. Charaoter of the nativo 
Moors of, iii. 129. 

Maxontlns, the son of Maximian, deolared emperor at Rome, i. 467. His 
tyranny in Italy and Afrioa, 477. The military force ho had to oppose 
Constantine, 480, His defeat and death, 486, His politic humanity to 
the Obristians, 660. His real oharaotor, 660, note M. 

Maximian, assooiato in the empire with Diooietian, his oharaotor, i. 415. Tri- 
umphs with Dioolotiivn, 440. Holds his court at Milan, 441, Abdioatos 
the ompiro along with Diocletian, 45 L. He resumes the purple, 467. 
Roduoes Sovorus, and puts him to death, 468. Hie second remgnation 
and unfortunate end, 473. His aversion to the Christiana aeeount^ for, 
630. 

Maximilinnus the African, a Christian martyr, i. 639. Cause of bis oon- 
damnatlan, 639, note M. 

Maximln, his birth, fortune, and elevation to tbo empire of Romo, i. 225. 
Why doomed a peiaauuLor of Qio Obristians, 039. Account of his perso- 
outions, 631, note G. 

, nophew of Galorins, is dooiarod Ceosar hy Dioolotian, 1. 460. Obtains 

the rank of Augustus from Gaiorlus, 472. His defeat and death, 490. 
Renewed the pcreccution of the Christians after the toleration granted 
by Galerius, 664. 

, the eruol minister of the omperor Vnlentinian, promoted to the prrn- 

feeturo of Gaul, ii. 423. 

, his embassy from Theodosius the Younger to Attila, king of the Huns, 

ill. 100, 102, note M. 

Maximus and Balbinns elootod Joint emperors by the senate on the deaths of 
the two Gordians, i. 286. 

— — , his ohornotor, and revolt In Britain, ii. 541. His treaty with the em- 
peror Theodosius, 644. Porsooatos the PrisoilUanists, 687. His invasion 
of Italy, 565. His defeat and death, 609, 670. 

, tho Pagan preceptor of the emperor Julien, initiatee him into the 

Eleusiuinn mystorioe, 11. 812. Is honorably invited to Constantinople by 
his imperial pupil, 321, Is oorrupted by his residence at oourt, 322. 

-. - . . Potronius, his wife ravished by Valehtlnion III., emperor of the West, 
iii. 206. His oharaotor and elevation to tho empire, 210. His marriage 
with Eudoxia, 211. Is assassinated, 212. 

Masdak, the archimagus, aooouut of his tenets, iii. 564| vide note M, 

Mobodes, tho Persian general, ungratefully treated hy Chosroes, iii. 566. 

Mocoa, its situation and desoription, iv. 319, 320 ; vide note M. The Caaba or 
temple, 381. its deliveranoo trom Abrahnh, 336. The doctrine of Ma- 
homet opposed there, 366. His esoape, 368. Tho city of, eunondered to 
M^omet, 369. Is pillaged by Abu Taber, 638. 
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Medina, city of, iv. 310. Benoption of Mnhomot thoro on hia flight from 
Mooea, 300. 

Mogiilosin, the foatival of, at Homo deaeribod, i. Idl, note, 

Molutiiins, an Egyptian auot, ueraaouted by Athannaiiia, ii. 2.37, note, 

Molitono, battle of, betireou tiio Eoatorn eiiiporui- Tiberius and Cliosroes, king 
of Persia, iv. S3. 

Mollobaudea, king of the Pranks, ii. 45-t, SIS. Put to doalli, SdS. 

Melo, eitlzen of Dari, invites the Normans into Italy, iv. OSO ; note M. fiSfl. 

Memnon, seecot of the sounds from the colobratod head of, disoovered, ii. 
OflS, note M. 

Memphis, its situation and reduetion by the Saraeona, iv. 447. 

Merab, city in wbioh Belkia, q^uoen of Saba, dtvoit in the Sabmnn land of 
odoriferous plants, i. 44, note M. 

Merovingian kings of tbo Pranks in Gaul, origin of, ui. 180. Thoir domain 
and benefloea, 333. 

Morron, caliph of the Saraeona, and the last of the house of Ommiyah, his 
defeat and death, iv. Sll. 

Mesopotamia, ' invasion of, by the emperor Julian, ii. 337. Dosoribod by 
Xenophon, 308. 

Messala, Valerius, the first prmfoet of Kamo, his high obarnotor, ii. 38, note. 

Messiah, under tvhat oharoetor he was oxpoetod by the Jews, 1. 670. Hia 
birthday, bow fixed by the Komans, ii. 281, note. 

Metals and money, their operation in improving the human mind, i. 280. 

Motollua Numidioua the eonsor, his invective against women, i. 204, note. 

Metius PalooniuB, hia artful spoooh to tUo oinporor Taeitus in the senate on 
hia election, 1. 388. 

Metrophanes of Oysious is made patriarch of Oonstantluoplo, r. 880. 

Meta, oruel treatment of, by Attilu, king of the Uuua, iil. 18(1. 

Mlohaol I., llhnngabo, emperor of Oonstaiitlnoplo, iv. 100. 

II., the Stammerer, emperor of Constantlnojilo, iv. 201. 

III., omporor of Oonshtnthioplo, iv. 205. Is dofoatod by tho Panll- 

eiana, v. 001. 

IV., tile Paphlagonian, omporor of Oonatantinopio, iv. 221. 

' V., Oalaphutoa, omporor of Conatanttnuplo, iv. 222. 

VI., Stratlotloua, omporor of Oanatantinoplo, Iv. 223. 

— ; VII., Parapinacos, omporor of Oonatantinopio, iv. 220. 

Milan, how the imperial court of the Woatorn empire oaine to bo trnnafbrrod 
from Komo to that city, i. 441. Panioua odiot of Constantino tlio Groat 
in favor of tho Christians published there, ii. 103. at. Ambrose olootod 
arohblsbop of that city, 500, Tnmnita ooeaslonod by his refusing a 
ohureh for tho Arian worship of the oinproas Juatlua and her son, 501. 
Kevolt of, to Justinian, iii. 528. Is taken and destroyed by tbe Bur- 
gnndians, 632, 683. Is again dostroyod by Predorio I., iv. 300. 

Military force, its strength and oflionoy dopoudont on a duo proportion 
tho number of the people, i. 160. 

Military offioers of the Koman empire at tho time of Constantino the Great, 
a review of, ii. 46. * 

Miliennlnm, the dootrino of, explained, 1. 633. 

Minolua, the alow-winding river, iii. 200, note M. 

Mingrelia. Soe Colohoa. 

Minority, two distinotloua of, in the Koman law, ii. 631, note. 

Miraoles, confined to the first century, i. 640, nets M. Those of Christ and 
hie apostles eseaped the noUoo tho heathen pbiioaophers and histo- 
rians, 683. Aeoount of those wrought by the body of St. Stephen, ii, 
010 . 

Miraculous powers of tbe primitive ohureh, on inquiry into, i. 338, note M. 

Misithous, chief minister and father-in-law of the third Gordian, his oho* 
ranter, i. 216, 
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Miaopogon of ttio omperor Julian, on what oeoooion written, ii. ."iBI. , 

MlBSorium, or groat golden dlali of Adolphus, king of the Visigeths, hia. 
tory of, iii. 02. 

Moawiynh assumes the title of oallph, and makes war against Ali, iy. 3BJ, 
His eharaotor and reign, 3B2, Lays siege to Constantinople, 492. 

Modar, prinoo of the Aiuall, seduced by the emperor Theodosius, turns his 
arms against his own oeuntrymen, li. 031. 

Moguls, of Tatar, or Tartar dosoent, it 475, «o(e M. Primitivo, their 
rnethod of treating their oen^nered enemies, iii. 102. Reign and con., 
quests of Zlngia, v. 201. Conquests of his sucoessors, 208. See Torn- 
oriano. 

Moguntincum, the oity of, surprised by the Allemanni, ii. 487. 

Mokawkaa the Egyptian, his treaty witlr the Saroeon Ainron, iv. 449. 

Monaroby defined, i, 109. Hereditary, ridiculous in theory, but salutary in 
fact, 228. Tho peculiar objects of oruelty and avarice under, ii. 59. 

Monastio institutions, tho seeds of, sown by tho primitive Christians, i, 649. 
Origin, progrese, and consoquenaea of, iii. 204. 

Money, the standard and computation of, under Constantine the Great and 
his sueoessors, li, 64, notea. 

Monks have embellishad the aulTerings of the primitive martyrs by fictions, 
1. 612. Their deserlptlons not to he esteemed fiolitious, CIS, note G., 
with oxooption of mirooulous interpositions, 613, note M. Character of, 
by Eunapius, ii. 013. By Rutilius, 639. Origin and history uf, 205. 
Their industry in making prosolytea, 209. Their obedience, 271. Their 
dress and habitations, 272. Their diet, 273. Their manual labor, 274. 
Their riches, 276. Their sclitudo, 270. Their devotion and visions, 277, 
278. Their divisions into tho olitssos of Cmnobites and Annohorets, 278. 
Suppression of, at Constantinoplo, by Constantine Y., iv. 259. 

Monophyslloa uf tho East, thoir dootrino, iv. 130. History of tho soot of, 

101 , 100 , 170 . 

Mnnotholito oimtrovorsy, oooount of, iv. 149. 

Montanlats, soot of tho, iv. 143, note. 

Monlesqnien, his dosoription of tho military government of the Roman 
ompire, i. 247. His opinion, ttpvt the degrees of freedom in a state are 
measured by taxation, oontcovortad, 11. 00. 

Montlus, qnmstor of the paluee, is sent by tho emperor Constnntlus, with 
Domitlan, to oorreet tho administration of OalluB in the East, ii. 129, 
note M. Is put to death there, 121. 

Moors of Barbnry, their mlsornble poverty, iii. 405. Their origin, BOO, note. 
Insorlption relative to it, 501, note M. Their invasion of the Roman 
province punished by Solomon the eunuoh, 503. 

Morals, the oarly Obriatians distinguished by the purity of their, 1, 543, 544, 
note M. ; 646, notes M and G. 

Morea la reduced by tho Turks, v. 461. 

Moroslnl, Thomas, elected patriuroh of Constantinople by tho Yenetians, 
V. 105. 

Moaollnmo, an Arabian ehiof, endeavors to rival Mahomet in his prophet- 
ical oharnoter, iv. 401 ; w'de note M. 

Moses, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul not inculcated in his 
law, i. 530 j vide note M. His military laws compared with those of 
Mahomot, iv, 362, note M. , . 

, of Ohorene, chronological difficulties in his history misled Gibbon 
into perpetual anachronisms, ii. 97, note M, 

Mosheim, oharaotoT of his work De Sebtu Ohriatimia ante Gonatantinum, iv. 
107, note. 

Moslemah the Sarnoen hosiogoa Constantinople, iv. 497. note M. 

Mostali the caliph, v. 61. Jerusalem defended against tho crusaders by his 
lieutenant Aladin or Iftikhar, 63. 
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Mostasem, Uat of tiio Abbaaaido oallpha, captnrod and pnt to doath by lloliu 
gou, khan of tlio Mongols, v. 371. 

Mntassom, his wars with the Gruok oniporor Thoophilna, iv. fi.’IS. 

Mouraouilo nsurpa tbo Grook ompiro, and doslroys laimo Angolna and bis 
son Aloxlua, v. 162. Is drivon from Constaiitinoplo by tho Latins, 164. 
Uia death, 106, note M. 

Mousiv, the son of Bajaset, invested with tbo kingdom of Anatolia by Tamer- 
lane, T. 318. His reign, 321). 

Mornrabaa in the history of Spain explained, iv. 488. 

Municipal oitlas, their advantages, 1. 80, note M ; 81, vote M. 

Muratori, the Italian historian, tho elaborate and valuable works of, ounmer- 
atod and obaraotorized, v. 640. Biograpbioal notion of, 641. 

Mursa, battle of, between tho emperor Constantins and tho usurper Magnon- 
tiua, ii. 109. 

Musa tho Saraoen, his oonquest of Spain, iv. 477. His dlsgraoo, 480. His 
death, 481. 

Mnstapha, the supposed son of Baijazet, hie story, v. 328, 8,30, 

Mnto, battle of, between the forees of the emperor Heraoliua and those of 
Mahomet, iv. 373, 

Mygdonius, Blver, tho oourse of, stopped by Sapor, king of Porma, at tho 
siege of Nisibis, ii. 100, vale M. 


N. 

NacoMA, batllo of, in Phrygia, ii. 418, vote M. 

Naeoragan tho Persian defeated by tbo Uomans, his Ihto, ii], 687, 688, 
note M. ' 

Naiesns, battle of, between OlaiuUus and tho Goths, 1. 361. 

Naples is besieged and taken by Uollaariiis, iii. 613. Kxtunt of tho duohy 
of, under the oxarohs of llavonna, iv. .34, 

Natbonno is besieged by 'I'beudorio and rolievod by Count Idtorius, ill. 
178. 

Nurses, his embassy from Sapor, king of Persia, to tho omporur Constantins, 

ii. 136. 

, king of Porslnj prevails over the pretensions of his brother Honnonz, 

and expels Tiridatos, hingef Armenia, i. 432. Overthrows Galeriits, 433. 
Is surprised and routed by Galorius, 484. Artiolos of poaoo between him 
and the Homans, 437. 

— — — , tho Porsian general of tho emperor Manrioo, restores Ohosroca II., 
king of Persia, iv.'Ol. His revolt against I'booas, and oruol death, 81). 

- Hie eunnoh, his military promotion and dissonsion with Bolisarius, 

iii. 681, His oharnoier, and expedition to Italy, 617. Hattie of Tagina, 
020. Tokos Homo, 022. Heduees and kills Toias, tbo last king of tho 
Gothe, 023. Hofents tho Pranks and Allomanni, 027. Governs Italy in 
the capacity of exarch, 028. His disgrace and death, iv. 21. 

Naulobatns, a ohiof of the Heruli, enters into tbo Homan service and is made 
consul, 1. 328, 

Navy of the Homan ompiro desorlbod, i. 01. 

Nazarone church at Jorusalam, ooeount of, i. 610. The Nazoronos quitted 
the city before the siege, 617, note M. 

Nazarius, the Pagan orator, his ooeount of mirnoulous appearances in the sky 
in favor of Constantine the Great, ii. 174, note M. 

Nebiidius, preetorian prsefeot in Gaul, is maimed and superseded by bis in- 
diaoroet opposition to the troops of Julian, it. 282. 

Nogra, city in Yemen, maseacto oi Christians at, iii. 602, note M, 

Negroes of Africa, evidenoes of their intollootual inferiority to the rest of' 
mankind, ii, 460, note M. 

Nootariue is ohoson arobbishop oi Constantinople, 11, 666. 
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Noniilus, his aoooiint of tho arrival of tho Ssxoas In Britain dlfferont from 
that of Gildas, Bodo, and AVitilclnd, 111. .S48, uols. 

Nopos, Julius, Is made ompoior of tho Wost by loo the Groat, iii. 2fi8. 

Ifopotian, aooonnt of iris rovoit in Italy, ii. 111. 

Noro porsooutea tho Christians os tho incondiarios of Rome, i. 600. 

Norva, Emporor, his ohnrnotor and prudent adoption of Trojan, i. 126. 

Neatoiius, arolibishop of Couatantinopla, his oharnotor, iv. 121. His heresy 
oonoorning tho inoarnatlon, 121. His dispute with Cyril of Alexandria, 
123. Is oondomnod and degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
couuoll of Ephesus, 125. Is exiled, 126. His death, 130.- His opinions 
still retained in Persia, 154. Missions of his disoiplos in the East Indies, 
156, 157. 

Jffevers, John, count of, disastrous fate of him and bis party at the battle of 
Nieopolis, y. 262. 

Nioo becomes the capital residence of Sultan Solimon, ly. 721. Siege of, by 
the first orusadei's, y. 48. 

Nioophorus I., emperor of Constantinople, ly. 168. His wars with tho Sara- 
oens, 524. Hts death, 614. 

II., Phooas, emperor of Constantinople, ly. 216. His military enter- 
prises, 644. 

■ III., Botaniatos, emperor of Constantinople, iy. 226. Was raised to 

the throne by Sultan Soliinnn, 720. 

Niootos, senator of Constantinople, his fright on the capture of tho. oity by 
tho Iiatlns, y. 157. His brief history, 166, note. His aooonnt of the 
statues destroyed at Constantinople, 166. 

Nioholas, patriareh of Oonatantinopio, opposes the fourth marriage of tho 
emporor Loo tho philosopher, Iv. 212. 

V., Pope, his olrarnoter, v. 881. How interosted in tho fall of Con- 

Btiuitinopfo, 421. Ills penoeful roign, 632. 

Nioomodia, the oourt of Dloolotlan hold there, and the oity ombsiUshod by 
him, 1. 442. 'Tire olutroh of, domolishod by DlooloUan, 642. The palaoe 
of, fired, 644, note,' 646, note M. 

Nloopells, butUe of, between Sultan Bajasotaiid Sigismond,IuDgof Hungary, 
y. 261. Number of tho Ereneh engaged in, 262, nota M. 

Nika, tho sodition of, at Constantinople, iii. 428. 

Nila, nnvigablo oummuniaation from tho Mediterranean to the Red Ben by a 
onnal and the river, iv. 466, nate M. 

Nineyoh, battle on tho site of, botwoon tho emperor Heraellns and the Per- 
sians, iv. 98. 

Nisibis, the city of, i. .331, note M. Doseribed, and its obstinate defenoe 
against the Persians, ii. 99. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, 366, 

Nlsain, the Persian visier, his illustrloas obaraeter, Ir. 717. His assassina- 
tion by Hassan Sabeh, 718, note M, 

Noah, his ark very oonvenient for resolving the diiSoulties of Hosaio anti- 
quarians, i. 276. 

Nobillssimus, a title invented by Constanldne the Great to distinguish his 
nephew Haunibalianus, ii. 81, 

Nogarot, Guillaume de, seises Boniface VIII. ot Anagni, v. 486. 

Norioum desoribed, i. 65. 

Normans, their settlement in the provlnoe of Normandy in Eranoe, iv. 649. 
Their introduction to Italy, 656, note M. They serve in Sicily, 662, 
They are ooniirmed in the possession of Aversa, 661, note G. They con- 
quer Apulia, 663. Their cnaraotei, 654. Thelrtreaty with the pope, 667. 

Notlfla Dignitatum Imperii, ii. 29, note G. 

Noureddin, Sultan, his exalted obnrnoter, v. 88. . - 

Novatians are exempted by Constantine the Great in a particular edict irom 
tho general penalties of heresy, ii, 202, Are oruelly persecuted by Maoo- 
donius, bishop of Constantinople, 269. 
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Novels of Justinian, how formud, and tlioir oharaotor, iii. fiVO, note, 

Nubia, i. <127. Oonvorsinn of, to Gltristiunit.v, iv. 172, I7S, iioto. 

Numorinn, the son of Cams, snccouds his fathor iu tlio omplro in oonjunolion 
with his hrothor Oarinua, 1. 403. 

Nnuiidia, its oxtont nl dilTovont wrna of the ■Roman history, i. 70. 

Nuahlrvan, roign of, ill, 000. Coiiquost of Yomon by, iv, 01. Hla death, 04. 
See OhoBtoes 1. ' 


o. 

Oasis in tbs deserts of Libya dosoribod, Ui. 00, note. Throo pianos under this 
name pointed out, iv. 120, note. Various travellers who bavo visited 
tbom, 120, note M. 

Obedience, passive, theory and praoties of the Cliristian doctrine of, ii. 100. 

Obolishs, ISgyptlan, the purpoee of thmr oroetion, ii. 101. 

Oblations to the ehuroh, origin of, i. 000. 

Obligations, human, the eouroee of, iii. 703, uofa H. Laws of the Romans 
roapeotlng, 704, note W. 

Octavian family not obsoure, as asserted by Gibbon, i. 120, note M. 

Odenathustho Palmyrene, his suooessi'ni oppusitioii to Sapor, icing of Persia, 
i. 3.34. Is essooiated in the empire by Oalllonus, 340. Cbaraotor and 
fato of his queen Zenobia, 304. 

Odin, the long reign of bis family in Sweden, i. 284, note. His history, 302. 
tinaertiun hypothesis respootlng, 302. His migration from Asiatic gnr> 
matla into Sweden, 303 ; vide note. Gibbon's rotraotation of this theory, 
303, note M. 

Odoaeor, the first Barbarian king of Italy, iii. 260, note M. His oharaotar 
and reign, 260, 207. Resigns all tho Roman oonnuosts boyond tho Alps 
to Eurio, Icing of tho Visigotlis, 300. Is roduoou ami Icillod by 'Phood- 
orlo tho Ostrogoth, 383. 

Ogors, or Varohonitoa, tho, suhduod by tho Turks, iii. OOR, notn M. 

Ohnd, battle of, botwoon Maliuinot and Abu Sophlan, iirlnoo of Moooa, iv. 
305. 

Olga, priueess of Russia, her baptism, iv. 033. 

Olivo, its Introduetton into the Western 'WuTUt, 1. 103. 

Olybrius Is raised to tlio Western viiipiro by Ociont RIelmor, III. 201. 

Olympia games oomparod with tho tournamonl.s of the Ootbs, r. 37. 

Olympiodoms, his aooount of tho maeniiloonoo of tlio oily of Romo, ill. 18. 
His aooount of tho inarriago of Adolphun, icing of tlio Visigotlis, with 
the prinoosB Plooidia, 01, note. Error in tho tnuislaliun of a passago of, 
il. 072. 

Olympius, favorite of tho emperor llonorius, alarms him with unfavorable 
BuspialonB of the deelijne of StUioho, il. 088. Causes Stilioho to be pul 
to death, 086. Hla disgrace, and ignominious death, Ui. 41. 

Omar, ooliph of the Raracons, iv. 380. His oharaotor, 403. His journey to 
Jerusalem, 437. His reign, 442, 440, 403. 

Ommlyafa, elevation of the house of, to tho oOioe of oaliph of the Saracens, 
iv. 392. 'Why not the objects of public favor, 008. Dostruotion of, 511. 
■White the emblem of the Ommiade dynasty, 611. 

Oracles, heathen, are silsnoed fay Oonstautine die Great, II. 284. 

Otchan, heir of the Ottomans, his reign, v. 282. Marries the daughter of tho 
Greek emperor Oantoouseno, 28(1. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of the ohuroh, on aooount of, ii. 
189. Their oolibnoy, when it was imposed, 190, note M. 

Orestos is sent ambassador from Attila, king of the Hnns, to the emperor 
Theodosius the Tounger, iii. 180. His history, and promotion under the 
Western emperors, 204. His son Angnstulus the last emperor of the 
West, 254, 267. 
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OrostoB, prwtor of Egypt, is insulted by a monlsish mob in Alozandrin, iv. 
119. 

Origon doolaros tlio number of priinitiro murtyre to bo very inoonalderable, 
i. nifi. The context tu be ooneiderod, 616, note G. His conferonoo ivith 
tbo omprosB Miimmmn, G30. Hie memory perseeutod by the emperor Jus- 
tlninn and his clergy, iv. 146, 

OrloauB besieged by Attila, king of the Huns, and relieved by AStlua and 
'Iheodorio, iii. 186, 

Oaius, bishop of Cordova, his great in&nenoe with Constantine the Greet, ii. 
177, Hole. Prevails on Constantine to ratify the Nioone oreed, 228. Is 
with dif&onlty prevailed on to conour in deposing Athanasius, 246. 

Osrhoene, the small kingdom of, reduced by the Bomans, i. 265, 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be conneoted with the invasion of Caledonia 
by the emperor Severus, i, 183, notes. Is said to have disputed with a 
Christian missionary, 678, note. 

Ostia, the port of, deeoribod, iii. 43. 

Othman, oaliph of the Saraeons, iv, 886. 

, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, v. 280. 

Otho I., king of Qoi-many, restores and appropriates the Western empire, iv. 
296. Claims by treaty the nomination of the pope of Borne, 299, De- 
feats tbo Turks, 626. 

' II. doposos Pope .Tohn XII., and ohastisos his party at Borne, iv. 303, 

, bishop of Erlslngon, his oharaotor as an historian, v. 477, note. 

Ottomans, origin and history of the, v. 281, note M. They obtain an estab- 
lishment Til Eurnjie, 287. 

Ovid is banished to tlio banks of the Danube, ii. 84. His description of the 
Gotio and Sarmatians, 86. Oharaeter of his '‘Epistles," 86. 

OxyrluobuB, in Egypt, moukieb piety of that olty, iii, 267. 


P. 

Paoatits, his enaoinium on tho omperor Thoodosius the Great, ii. 672. 

Pindernsty, how punished by tho Geatinlan law. Hi. 714. By Justinian, 716. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of tho term, ii. 267, note. 

Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by tbo divisions among the Christians, ii, 
267. Theological system of tbo emperor Julian, 310. General review 
of tho ooelosiastioal establishmont and jurisdiction of, before it was sub- 
vortod by Oliristianity, 692, Benounced by tbo Boman senate, 697, note 
M. The Pagan saoriliooe prohibited, 699, note M. Tho temples demol- 
ished, 601. 'VoeligcB of, in rural distriote, to bo tvaoed to a Ister period, 
613, note M. The ruin of, deplored by tlio sophists, 013. Pagan ooro- 
monios roviv.od in Ohristian olinrohes, 619. 

Foleeologus Constantino, tbo lost Greek emperor, bis reign, v. 406. Is killed 
in tho storm of Constantinople, by the Turks, 449. 

». ■ , John, emperor of Cunstiuitinople, v. 242. Marries tbs daughter of 

John Oantaonzene, 249. Takes up arms against Cantaeusene, and is re- 
duced to flight, 261. His restoration, 251. Discord between him and bis 
sons, 206. His treaty with Pope Innocent VI., 344. Visits Urban V. 
at Borne, 346. 

John II., his zeal, T. 354. His voyage to Italy, 360. 

, Manuel, assooiatod with his father John in the Greek empire, v, 295, 

Tribute exacted from him by Sultan Bojazot, 297. His treaties with 
Soliman and Mahomet, the sens of Esjazet, 332. Visits tho courts of 
Europe, 346, Private motives of his European negotiations explained, 
363. His death, 364. 

■ , Miobaol, omperor of Nice, his brief repliee to the negotiations of 

Baldwin Tl., emperor of Constantinople, v. 188. His family and eba- 
raoter, 207, His elsvation to the throne, 211. His return to Constunli- 
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noi)lo, 212, anti baniahoa hi« yming BHStiniato, Jnbn Liisoai'li, 

214. llo is oxoomniiiniaatad by tlio (intriiiriili Arsoiiliis, 214, Assoaiatot 
Ills son Antlruiiious in tlm oiiiiiiro, 2in. Ills iinitiii with tbu Latin ahuroh, 
218. Instlgntos the rovnlt uf Swlly, 223. 

Palatines, and linrdorors, origin and nnluia oF those distlnotiuns in the Po- 
nian troops, ii. 47. 

Palermo taken by Pelisnrins by stratitgoui, ill, fiOO. 

PaloBtino, oharaotev of, i. (17. PottUity ot, vlndioatod, fl7, B8, uole M. 

Pnlladlum of Eomo, dnaoribod, il. .Ifl:!, iinfr. 

Palladins the notary, sent by Valonliiiian to Afrien In inquiro into the gor- 
ornment of Count Romanns, oumiivos with him in upproaetng the proy- 
inoo, ii. 4fil. 

Polmyra, description of, and its dostruotion by tho emperor Aurelian, i. 398. 

PanEotins, teaeher of tho Stoic philosophy nt llomo, ill, 0118, note. 

Pandects of justinian, how formed, iii. 073. 

Panhypersobastos, import of that title in tho Qroek ompiro, ir, 965, 

Pannonia dosoribod, i. 65. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom orooted, i. 9.8, note. Is oonvertod into n Ohris- 
tion oharoh, il. 602. 

PontomimoB, Roman, dosoribod, iil. 32. 

Paper, whero and whan tho maoufooturo of, was first found out, iv. 416, 
note. 

Fapinlan, tho oolebratod lawyor, oroatod prmtorhin prinfoet by tho omporor 
Soverus, 1. 178. Hie denAh, 18U. 

Paplrtue, Calvis, reasone for oonoluding that he could not bo tlio author of 
tho Jue Papirlanum, iii. 048, onto ; in'ife ante W, 

Paplate, proportion their number boro to that ef tho Protostunts in England 
at the beginning of the lost eontury, il. 168, note. 

Para, king ot Armenia, hie lilstuvy, 11. 459, Is Iroiuiiioruilaly killed by tho 
Romana, 461, Beeoribed na » mngioian, 461, nolo hi. 

Parabolanl of Alexandria, aooount of, Iv. 118, note. 

Paradiae, Mabomet’a, dosoribod, ly. 353. 

Parla, dosoriptlon of that oity nndor lUo govommont of Julian, 11. 157. Situ- 
ation of hla nalnoo, 274, uoto. , 

Fartbia, its poopio doaorlbed, i. 262, note M. Snbdiiod by Artaxorxos, king 
of Poraia, 282, Its onnatitutlon of govorniiumt similar to tlio feudal sys- 
tom of Rnropo, 202. Reoapitalatlon of tlio war with Romo, 263, 205. 

Pasohal II., his troublosomc pontifioato, r. ififi. 

Paaaion, tho, obsorrntions on tho darkness during the oruolfixion, i, 683, 584, 
note,' iitde note G, 

Postoral manners hotter adapted to tho iloroonoBS of war than to poaoo, li, 
476. The nomad tribes of Central Asia, 476, nolo M. 

Paternal authority, e.xtont of, by tho Roman lows, iii. 682, nolo M. Snooesslra 
limitations of, 683. 

Patras, extraordinary dellvoranoe of, from tho Solavonians and Saraoons, iv, 
556. 

Patrloians, the order of, undor tho Roman rapublio ond under tho emperors, 
eomparod, ii. 36. Under the Greek empire, their rank explained, iv. 
278. 

Patriek, tutelar saint of Ireland, deriyation of his name, ill. 269, note. 

Pavla, massaore of tho fl'iends of StiUoho tboro, by tho instigations of Olym- 
plna, il. 984. is taken by Alboin, king of the Lombards, who fixes his 
residenee there, iv. 23. 

Paul, St., martyrdom oL i. 698. His Epistle to the Romans, 558, note M. 

■— of Samosata, bishop of Antlooh, his oharaotor and history, i. 633, note 
G. ! 634, note M. < 

, archbishop of Constantlnoplo, his ftttol contest with his oompetitoi 
Mnoedonlus, H. 260. 
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PiHila, a Ronmn widow, hor illnutrions donoojit, ill. 16, Was owner of tho 
oity of Nioopolla, 111. llor monagtio goal, 270. 

Paulioiana, origin and oharaotar of, iv. 694, note M. Arc persooutod by the 
Grook omporora, 698. Thoy ravolt, 600. Thoy are reduood, and trans- 
planted to Thvaoo, 002. Their present atate, 606. Imbued with Gnoa- 
tlolam, 006, imle bl. 

PnuUnus, master of the oifioea to Thaodosiue the Younger, hia crime, and 

0. toontion, iii. 116. 

■, biehop of Nola, hia hiatory, Hi. 56. 

■, patriaroh of Aquilola, llioa from the Lombiwda rrith bis treasure into 

the island of Grade, iv. 22. 

Paullino, wife of the tyrant Maxiinin, eoftona his ferooity by gentle eounaels, 

1. 228, nnte ,- m'lle note Q, 

Peace, temple of, at Romo, i. 06, note W. 

Poors, houso of, its ineroaae since tho time of Gibbon and nolioy thereof. Hi. 
080, Hole M. 

Fegnsiana, tho party of, among tho Roman civilians, lil, 666. 

Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis, the Mogul emperor, v. 266, uota. 

Pelagian oontrovorsy agitated by the Latin elergy, il. 676. And in Britain, 
iii. 82. 

Pella, tho ohurch of tho Nasarenos settled there on the deatruotion of Je- 
rusalem, i. 617, note M. 

PoloponncBua, state of, under tlie Greek empire, iv. 666. Manufactures, 667. 

Ponal laws of Romo, tho abolition and revival of. Hi. 710, 712. 

Pondragun, Ids oflioo and power in Britain, iii, 82. 

Ponitentials of tho Greek and Latin ohurohoa, history of, v. 22. 

Pepin, king of Prance, assists the pope of Homo against tho Lombards, 209, 
Hole M. Rooelvoa the tltio of king by papal sanction, 272. Grants the 
exarchate to the pope, 276, 

, John, count of Mlnorblno, reduces tho tribune Riensi, and restores 

arisloeraoy and uhurch govorninont at Remo, v. 617. 

Pop)ior, its high estimation and price at Rome, iii. 88, nafe. 

Peronnis, miuiator of Oumniodns, his exaltation and downfall, 1. 140. 
j Poriiilus, or elrounmavlgation of the Buxine by Arrian, iii, 677, nole. 

• Porisabnr, or Pyrou* Sohapour, a olty of Assyria, rodnood and burned by the 
emperor .Tnlian, ii, 370) tii'da note M, 

Poroses, king of Persia, his ftital expedition against the Neptballtea, iii, 461, 
note M. 

Forsarmonia, ohnrohes of, persecuted by the Magi, iv. 62, note M. 

Ferseeutiona, ton, of tho primitive Christians, a review of, i. 626, 628, note 
M. ; 031, nolee G. and M, ; 033, note G. j 641, 662, nofe M. ; 067, flols M. 

Perseus, amount of tho treasures taken from that prince, !. 214. 

Persia, the monarohy of, restored by Artaxerxes, i. 262, note M. The re- 
ligion of tho Magi roforined, 26.3, note M. Abridgment of the Persian 
theology, 266. Siinplieity cf their worship, 267. Ceremonies and moral 
preoopt's, 268. Every other mode of worship prohibited but that of Zoro- 
aster, 281. Extent and papulation of the country, 263. Its military 
power, 270. Aooonnt of the audience given by the emperor Carus to the 
ambaaaadors of Varanea, 402, The throne of, disputed by the brothers 
Narsoa and Hormus, 432. Galerius defeated by tho Persians, 483. Nar- 
sea overthrown in hia turn by Galerius, 434. Artiolos of peaoo agreed on 
Wween the Persians and the Romans, 4S7. War between Sapor, king 
of, and Gie emperor Constantlus, ii. 97, note M.. Battle of Singarn, 98. 
Sapor invades Mosopotainia, 137. The Persian territories invaded by the 
emperor Julian, 364. Passage of the Tigris, 876. Julian harassed in 
his retreat, 386. Treaty of peace between Sapor and the emperor Jovian, 
396, note M. Reduction of Armenia, and death of Sapor, 466, 459. The 
silk trade, how carried on from China throngh Persia for tho supply of 

VoL. V.— 40 
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the Ilomam omplM, ill. lit.?. Doiith of Poro^os, in on ospoditlon ogoiniit 
tho WliilB Huns, 402. Koviow of the roiRnu of Ciibadon, and hu son 
Chosroos, 604, 606, note M. Anorohy of, after tho death of ChoerooB II,, 
iv. 102. EoeloBiaatioal history of, 164. Invasion of, by tho ealiph 
Ababoker, 400. Battlo of Oadesio, 407, 408. Baolt of Otosiphon, 4(lil. 
Conquest of, by tho Saviioona, 414. Tho Maginu religion supplanted by 
Mnboniotism, 486. GMio power of tho Arabs ornshod by tlio dynasty of 
tho Bowidss, 642. Persia siibdncd by tlio Turks, 70.0. Conquest of, by 
tho Moguls, V. 270, note M. By Tamerlane, 80S, note M. 

Pertinas, bis eharoeter, and oxaltation to the imperial throne, 1. 140, 160. 
His funeral and apothoosis, 108. 

PesoenniuB Niger, governor of Syria, assimos the imperial dignity on the 
death of Pertinax, i. 108, 

Petavius, oharactor of hie Dogmata Theologioa, Iv. 106, noto, 

Peter, brother of tho Eastern omporor Maurioe, bis injurious treatment of the 
citlzona of Azimnntium, iv. 06, 

— I,, ozar of Bussia, his oonduot towards his son contrasted with that 

of Constantino the Groat, ii. 79. 

of Arragon assnmos the kingdom of Sicily, v, 226. 

Peter, St., his and St. Paul's martyrdom, i. 668. Tho ohuroh of Homo 
striotly speaking, not founded by, 668, note M. On the words copbos, 
pierre, eorrespondlng with rrrfet, 660, notes. 

■ Bartholeuiy, his mirnoulous discovery of tho Holy Lonoe, v. 67. His 

strange death, 69, 60, note M. 

of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinoplo, v. 170. 

the llormit, his onarimtor and sohomo to rooovor tho Holy Land from 

the infidols, r. IS. Londa the first orusadors, 27. Pailuro of his seal, 
67, note M. 

Petra, tho olty of, taken by the Persians, Ui. 684. Is boalogod by tho Ho- 
mans^ 686. is domolisbod, 680. 

Potrnroh, his studios and literary ohnmotor, v. 878. And history, 407. Ills 
noaount of tho ruin of tho anoiont buildings of lloino, 660. 

Pfoffol, oharaotor of Ids Idstury of Qomiany, iv. 811), mite. 

Pbalonx, Grcetan, oompared with tho Homan legion, I. 6ft, 

Pharamond, the notions, and tbundatlon of tho Pronuh luonurohy hy him of 
doubtful authority, iii. 70 ; vide note M. 

Fbaras eoramands the Iloruli, In tbo Afrioiin war under Bollsarius, ill. 480. 

Pursues Gellmer, 405. His letter to GoUmor, 400. 

Pharisees, aeeeunt of that seat among tbo Jews, 1. 631. 

Fhosis, Hiver, its eonrse dosoribod, ill. 678. 

Pheasant, derivation of tho name of that bird, iii. 670. 

Pblles, Isle of, or Elephantine, i. 427, note M. 

Philelphus, Francis, his obaracter of the Groek langiiago of Constantinoplo, 
V. 370, Adventures of, 300, 370, notes. 

Philip L, of Franoe, his limited dominion and power, v. 1 7. 

— — Augustus, of Franoe, engages In tho third crusade, v. 100, 

— — , prsatorian prmfoot under the third Gordian, raised to tho empire on 
his death, i. 247. 14708 a favorer of the Christians, 031, 

*-■ I prsetoiian prtefeet of Constantinople, oonvoys the bishop Paul into 
banishment clandestinely, li, 267. 

PhilippiouB, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 161. 

Philippopolis taken and sacked by the Goths, i. 308, note G. 

Philo, a ehoraoter of his works, li. 209, note. 

Pbllopatris, dialogue of tho, i, 403, notes M. 

Philosophy, Greoinn, review of the varioue seots of, i. 76. 

Phineus,_the situation of his palace, ii. 13. 

Phoossa is settled by Genoese, who trade In alum, v. 331. 

Pbooas, a centurion, is chosen empei'or by the disaffected troops of the East* 
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orn amjiiro, iv. 73. Miivdara tlio omuoror Maurioo, and hU oMldron, 74. 
Ilia uhni'iuitor, 7D. Ilia fall and doat\ 78. 

Plimniuia diiaurlbod, i. A7. 

Fliotiiia, tho eon uf Antonina, dlabingaiahna hlmaolf at tlio aioge of Naploa, 

iii. fi4U. la nxilod, 6-11. Butra^a Ua mothor's Tlooa to Boliaarlua, o42. 
I'urna monk, 643. 

, pntriaroh of Oonatnntinoplo, oharaotor of bis library, Iv, 688, His 

qnarrol with tho po^io of Rome, v. 120, 121. 

, tho patrioian, kills himself to eaoapo tho poraocution of Juatinian. 

iv. 144. 

Fbranza, George, tho Greok historian, some aooount of, v. 363, note. His 
embassloB, 40B, 407. Hla fate on tho taking of Gonstantlnonle by the 
Turks, 443. 

Fieardy, derivation of tho namo of that provinoo, v. 13, note. 

Pilate, Pontius, his tostimony in favor of Joins Christ muoh improved by 
tile prlmitivo fathora, i. 027. 

Pilpay'a Eabloa, history and oharaotor of, iii. 670. Translations of, 670, 
note M. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from tho threads span by this 
fish, by the Romans, ill. 433, note. 

Pipa, a prlnooss of tlio Maroomauni, ospousod by Gallionns, i, 321. 

Plao, Oiuphurnlua, ono of tho oompotitora against Gallienua, hia illustrious 
family and obamator, i. 3.38. 

Pltyna, tho olty of, doatroyod by the Gotha, i. 324, note G. 

IMaoidla, daughtor of Thoodoaius the Groat, hor history and marriage with 
Adolphus, king of tho Goths, iii. 00, 61. la injuriously treated by the 
uaurjior Singorio aftor tho death of hor husband, 73. Hor marriage with 
Oonstiuitius, and rotroat to Gonstantinoplo, 121. Her administration in 
tho Woat ns guardian of hor aon, the omperor Valontinian III., 126. 
History (if hor danglitor Hnnorla, 183, Her death and burial, 2U4, note. 
I’laguo, origin and naturo of this dlsoaeo, iii. 641. Groat oxtont and long 
^ duration of that In tho roign of Jnatinlan, 644, 

'^lato, his thoologiaal ayatom, ii. 200. Orltloal disquisition rospootlng it, 
200, 207, 203, notes G. and M. Is roooivod by tho Aloxandrlan Jews, 
200. And expounded by Bt. John tho Bvangolist, 210. Tho theologiiml 
system of tho oinporor Julian, 310. 

Piatonlo philosophy introdnood into Italy, r, 880. 

Platonists, now, an aooonnt uf, 1. 466. Unite with the heathen priests to 
oppoBO tho Christiana, 038, 

Plautianus, priutorian prisfout under the omperor Sovorua, hia history, 1. 177. 

Oausos of his assaasinatlon, 178, notes W. and M. 

Plebeians of Romo, stato and oharaotor of, ill. 28. 

Pliny tho Youngor, his testimony oonoeming the number of the Christians, 
680, 681, note G. Examination of his oondnot towards the Christians, i. 
60S, 000, note M. Trsjan approves his measures, 009, note M. 

Foot laureate, a ridlaulons appointment, r. 408, note. 

Pogglns, his reflootions on tho rnin of ancient Rome, v. 642. In tho time 
of Martin V., not of Bugonlua IT., 542, note M. 

Poitiers, battle of, betwoon Olavls, king of tbo Pranks, and Alarlo, king of 
the Goths, iii. 821. . 

Pollentia, battlo of, between Stllioho, tho Roman general, and Alario tho 
Goth, ii, 668, 

Polytheism of tho Romans, Us origin and effoots, i. 74. Its spirit of tolor- 
ation oonsidorod and denied, 74, note M. How oooounted for by tho 
primitive Christians, 624, Soopticiam of tho people at tho time of tbo 
' publloation of Christianity, 668. The Christiana, why more odious to 
tho Pagans than tho Jews, 690. The ruin of, suspended by the divisions 
among Christiana, li. 207. Theologieal system of tho emperor Julian, 
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310. noviov of tlie Fagan oocIisiiiaBtiual ostabliahmont, S02. novival 
of, by tho Christian monks, (IlO. 

Pompelivnus, prmfoot of lloino^ proposas to clrivo Alarto from tho \Yall8 by 
spoils vrbioU should diw down lightning, ill. 37 j vide note M. 

, BnrlaiUB, general under Muxontius, dofuatod and ktllod by Constan- 
tino tho Great, i. 488, 484. 

Fompoy, his disorotlonal o.TevoiBQ of power in tho East, i. 113. Inoroaso of 
the tributes of Asia by his oonquests, 214; aide note M. 

Foniptine JHarshos drained and oultivatod, iii. .'lUlI, tiote M. 

Fontiflh, Pagan, their jurisdiction, ii. 503. 

Fontifex Maximus, in Fagan Eome, by whom that ofiioo was oxoroisod, ii, 185. 

Popes of Romo, the growth of their power, iv. 250. Kovolt of, ftom the 
Greek emperors, 263. Origin of their temporal dominion, 275. Fubll 
cation of the Decretals, and of tho llotitious donation of Constantino th; 
Great, 277. Authority of the German emperors in thoir oloction, 209 
Violent distraotlons in their election, 200. Foundation of thoir author- 
ity at Rome, v. 458. Their mode of elootion Bottled, 483. Sohism in 
the papaoy, 525. They acquire tho absolute dominion of Rome, 536. 
The ecolesiastical government, 530. 

Population of Romo, a computation of, iii. 32. 

Forcaro, Stephen, his oonspiracy at Romo, v. 534. 

Posthumus, tho Roman general under the emperor Gallienus, defends Gaul 
against the inourslons of tho Franks, 1. 318. Is killod by bis mutinous 
troops, 362. 

Posts and post-houses ostablishad by Augustus, i. 100, 101, note M, 

Power, absolute, tho oxoroiso of, how ohecked, Iv. 574. 

Prmfoot of the sacred bod-ohnmbor under Constantino tho Groat, his ofHoo, 
ii. 52. 

Prisfoots of Rorae and Constantinople, undor tho omporors, nature of thoir 
ofHce, ii. 38. Borivod at Romo, vi. 438. 

Prntoxtatns, proofoot of Romo undor Valontlninn, his oharootor, il. 434. 

Prsatorlan bauds in the Roman army, an aoeonnt of, 1. 150. Thoir camp w 
tho Viminal hill, 157, note M. They sell tho om]iIro of Romo by pubm 
auction, 156. Are disgraced by the om])orur Surorus, 108. A now ostnlml 
lishment of them, 177. Authority of tho prmtarlan prmfoot, 177. Are 
reduced, thoir privileges abolished, and thoir plnoo snppliod by tho Jo- 
vlans and Heroullans, 443. Thoir dosporato oourago undor Maxontius, 
486. Are totally suppressed by Constantino the Groat, 488. 

Pnofoot, revolutions of this olBoo under tho omporors, il, 86. Their 

funotions when it beoamo a civil ofneo, 37. 

Frestors of Rome, tho nature and tendonoy of thoir odiots, iii. 654, 055, notei 
M. and W. 

Freaohing, a form of devotion unknown in the temples of Paganism, ii. 107. 
Use end abuse of, 198. 

Predestination, induence of the dootrino of, on the Saraoens and Turks, iv. 363, 

Presbyters, among the primitive Christians, their office explained, 1. 553, 
note M, 

Prester John, origin of the romantic stories oonoerning, iv. 1 67, 

Priestley, Dr., the ultimate tendenoy of bis opinions, iv. 610, notey vide 
note M. 

Priests, no distinct order of men among tho Pagans, i. 668 ; ii. 277, 

Primogeniture, prerogative of, unknown to the Roman law, ill. 698. 

Prlnee of the waters, in Persia., his office, iii. 668, note. 

Friscillian, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, with his followers, nut to death for 
heresy, il. 658. 

Prisons, the historian, his oonversatlon with a captive Greek, in.the camp of 
Attile, iii. 166. Quotations from, 156, 166, note 168, note. 

— , the Greek general, his sucoeises against the Avars, iv. 70. 
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Proba, widow of tbo Priofoat PotroniuB, hor flight fl'om the saoh of Romo br 
Alnrio, iH. iiS. ^ 

Probna aasumos tlio imporiai dignity in oppooition to Plorinnus, i. 881f. His 
ohnraotor and history, fldB, .HUS. 

, printoviiin priofout of Illyrionm, prosorvoB Sirmium from tbo Quodi, 

ii. dliS. Ills luiHpiuiouo gorurnmont, 4fl9. 

, Siooriao, hia ombnaay from the omporor Dioolotimi to Nnrsos, king of 

Forsia, i. 4.Sfl. ® 

ProoWn, John of, inatigntoa the revolt of Sioily from John of Anjou, v. 223, 

Proolua, atory of hia oxtriiordino.ry braaen mirror, iii. 447. 

, tbo Platonio pbiloaophor of Athens, hia auporatition, iii. 470. 

Proconauls of Asia, Aohaia, and Africa, their offios, li. 40, 41, notoa. 

Prooopia, oihproas of Miohaol I., her martial Inollnationa, iv. 199. 

Prooopiua, hia hiatory, and revolt ngainat Vnlena, emperor of the Eaat, 414, 
416, note M. ; 417, 418, naiea M. Is reduced, and put to death, 418, nata 
M. Hia aooount of the testament of tho emperor Aroadlus, iii. 108, notea. 
His account of Britain, HOI, note. Charoetor of hia histories, 418, 414, 
mole M. Accepts the office of secretary under Belisarius, 478, Hia de- 
fenoo of the Roman archers, 480, Hia aeeount of tho doaolation of the 
African province by war, 609, 000, note. 

Procuiians, origin of tho soot of, in tbo Roman civil law, iii. 608. 

ProouluB, bis extraordinary ohacacter, and liis rebellion against Probua in 
Gaul, i, .807. 

Prodigioa in anoiont hiatory, a phllosopbioal resolution of, !. 688. 

Promisea, under what oiroumatanoea uio Roman law enforced tho fulfllment 
of, iii. 703, 704, nolo W. 

Proinotus, mustor-gsiieml of tbo infantry under Xbeodoaiua, is ruined by the 
enmity of Ruiitius, ii. (I2H. 

Proper^, poraoniil, tlio origin of, iii. 094, How aaoertninod by tho Roman 
iaiM, 006, 600, Hole IV. Postnmentary dispositions of, how introduced, 
• 700. 

Ffophots, their offiae among tho primitive Chriatinna, i. 662, note M. 

L rnpouCis dosorikod, ii. 16. 

Protorlus, patriarch of Alexandria, hia martial opisoopoey, and violent death, 
iv. 187. 

Protestants, their rosistanoo of opproaaion not consistent with a prootioo of 
the primitive Ohrlstiana, li. 106. Proportion of their number to that of 
the Oatholioa, in Prance, at tbo beginning of tho lost century, 168, note. 
Estimate of their rofoi'mntion of OTpery,lv. 606. 

Protoaobaatos, import of that title in the Greek empire, iv. 566. 

Proverbs, the book of, doubts as to its being the production of King Salomon, 

iii. 408, note. Bosonmiillor’s opinion us to the period of its oouiposition, 
note M., 498. 

ProvinooB of the Roman ompire deaoribed, i. 62. Diatinotion between Latin 
and Greek provinces, 83. Account of tbo tributes received from, 214; 
note M., 221. Their number and government after the seat of empire 
was removed to Constantinople, ii. 41. 

Prnsa, conquest of, by the Ottomans, v. 281. _ 

Prussia, emigration of the Goths to, i. 303, vide notes, 

Puloheria, slstor of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, her character and 
administration, iii. llO. Her lessons to her brother, 112. Her contests 
with the empress Budooia, 116. Is proolaimed empress of tho East, on 
the death of Theodosius, 171, Her death and oanonization, 236, note. 

Purple, the imperial robe of, i. 446. 

— — , tbo royal color of, omong the anoiente, far surpeesed by the modem 
dlsoovery of coohineal, iii. 431, note. 

Pygmies of Africa, anoieut fabalous aooount of, ii. 466. 
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Q. 

Qdadi, tho inroniJa of, pnnlBhod by tho omporor OonstwitiiiB, ii. 133. Bo. 

vongo the troaohorona nuirdor of thoir king, Qabinins, IrtT. 

Qnmstor, hiatorioal roHow of tlila offioo, ii. 83. 

Quoatlon, oi'imlnnJ, bow oxoroisod nndor tho Uomn.ii omporors, ii. 58. 
Quintilian brotliors, Mn.xiniua and Condinus, thoir history, i. 13i). 

Quintllius, brolbor of tba omporor Olaudina, bis inoffootnul effort to snooeod 
him, 1. 353 j mde aoie Q, 

Quintus Ourtiua, an iittonipt to dooido tbo ago in wbiob bo wroto, i. 245, nolo. 

Argnmonta raapooting it, 245, note OJ., n«<e M. 

QniritoB, tho offoot of that word when opposed to aoldiera, i. 211. 


B. 

RADAGiAisiis, king of tho Qoths, his formidable invasion of Italy, ii. 689. 
Hia savage oharaotor, 470. la reduoed by Stilioho, and put to death, 672. 

Badiger, king of the Varnl, eompelled to fulfil bla matrimonial obligations 
by a British heroine, lii. 361. 

Bainulf, Count, leader of tho Normans in Italy, Iv. 651, note G. 

Ramadan, tba month of, how observed by tho Turks, iv. 350. 

Ramon do Montaner, autobiography of, notea Q, and H., v. 227, 223, 229, 230. 

Rando, a ohleftain of the Allomaunl, hia unprovoked attaok of Moguntiaeum, 
ii. 437. 

Ravenna, tho ancient olty of, dosoribad, ii. 604. Tho emperor Ilonoriue fixes 
his re.sidonoo there, 006. Invasion of, by a Grook fleet, iv. 206. Taken 
by tho Lombarda and reoovorod by tho Venetians, 208. Final oonipiest 
oh by the Lombards, 260. Exarohnlo of, bostuwod by I’oplii on tho 
pope, 275. 

Raymond of Thonlouso, tho orusodor, his oliaraotor, v. 34. Ills ronto to Oon- 
stontlnopio, 39. His bold behavior at Dorylinmu, 51. And at tHtMiogo 
of dorusalom, 04. 

, oonnl of Tripoli, betrays Jomsalora into tho hands of BahuUn, v?' 

Doubt ns to tho oxtont of his guilt, 00, »»(e M. 

Raynal, AbbO, mlatakon in assarting that Oonstantlno tho Groat snpprosseST 
Fagan worship, ii. 18.3, «o(o. 

Rehois, who tho most invotorato of, Iv. 000. 

Reoarod, tho first Oathollo king ol SpiUn, oonvorts his Gotblo subjoots, lil. 
290, 300. 

Red Boa, oommuaioatlop by a oannl and tho Nile with tho Moditorranonn, iv. 
450, note M. 

Reformation from popory, the amount of, ostlmated, Iv. 000. A soorot refor- 
mation still working In tho roformod ohnrobos, ODO, 010, note M. 

Relndoer, this animal driven northward by tbo Improvomont of olimabo fbom 
cultivation, i. 274, 276, nete M. 

Relios, the worship of, introduoed by the monks, ii, 014. A valuable eargo 

_ of, importod from Oonstanlinoplo by Louis IX. of Franoo, v. 180. 

Romigius, bishop of Rheims, eenverte Clovis, king of tho Franks, ill. 311. 

Eepontanoe, its ulgk esteem and extensive operation among tho primitiyo 
Christians, 1. 644. 

Resurrection, general, the Mahometan doctrine of, iy. 351. 

Retiarlus, the mode of hia combat with the Sooutor in the Roman omphi' 
theatre, i,'147. 

Reyennes of the primitive ohuroh, how dlstribnted, i. 560, 662 ; ii. 193. Of 
the Roman empire in the reign of Angnstus, 1. 216, notes G. and IFi 
'When removed to Constantinople, a review of, ii. 60, note G. , 

Rhastenm, city of, its situation, ii. 17. 

Rhmtia described, i. 65. 
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Miandites tho Paratiin dofoatoi] and killod by Iloriiallus, iv. 08. 
llhotorio, llui atiuly of, ouiigoiiial to a popuiur state, iii. 487. 
lllilno, blinks of tho, fortified by tho omporor Viiloiitinian, li. 4S9. 
llbodos, tho oolossiis of, iv. 444. Tho knights of, v. 284. 
lliolmrd I. of Hnglimd engages in the third oruaade, v. lOO. His military 
renown, 102. Is iiooiisod of tho death of Conrad of Montforrnt, 103, 
nnla. Opinions on tliis elmrgo, 10.3, M. BeatowS the Island of Cyprus 
on tho houao of Luaiguiin, 120. His reply to the o-xhortations of Eulk 
of Nouilly, 12(1, ISO. ^ 

monk of Cironoostor, his literary oharnoter, iii. 80, note. 

Bioimer, Count, his history, iii. 221. Permits Mejorinn to assume the im- 
porial dignity in the IVostom empire, 223. Enjoys supreme power under 
oover of tho name of tho emperor Libius Boverus, 232. Marries the 
daughter of the omporor Anthemius, 238. Sacks Borne and kills An- 
themius, 262. His death, 292. 

Blenzi, Nicholas di, his birth, obaraetor, and history, t. 601, 

Bonds, Boman, the eonstruotion and great extent of, i. 100. 

Bobert of Courtenay, omporor of Constantinoplo, t. 180. 

of Paris, his adventures in tho crusades, v. 46. 

■ , count of Flanders, his oharootor and engagement in the first orusade, 
V. 33, 60. 

— — , dnlto of Normandy, his character and engagement in tho first crusade, 
V. S3, 54. Itoeallod by tho oonsures of the church, 67. 

Bodorio, tho Oothlo king of Spain, his dofoat by Tarik the Arab, Jr. 474, 
His death, 476, 

Bodognno, probable origin of her oharnoter, in Bowo’s “Boyal Convert," iii. 
302, note. 

Bogor, count of Siotiy, his conquest of that island, iv. 664, 665. 

, son of tho foniior, tho ilrst king of Sicily, iv. 681, 682. His military 

nchiovomonts in Africa and Orooee, 683, 084. 

— do Flor engages ns an auxiliary in the service of the Greek omporor 
< AniU'onlcus, v. 227. His assassination, 221), 230, notes M. 
omanns I., Tjcuapoiuis, omporor of Constantinoplo, Iv.' 213. 

IT., omporor of Conetantinoplo, Iv. 216. 

lit., Argyrus, omporor of Oonstantlnople, iv. 221. 

IV., Dlogcnos, omporor of Constantinoplo, iv. 226. Is defeated and 

taken nrisonor by tho Turkish sultan Alp Arslan, 711, 712. His treat- 
ment, aoUvorance, and death, 712, 718. 

— — — , governor of Afrlea, his oorrupt administration, U. 450, 

■ ) governor of Basra, betrays it to tho Saracens, iv. 419, 429. 

Bumo — Boman Empire, the three periods of its dooline pointed out, i. 19. 
Author’s Preface. Its prosperous elroumstances in the soeond oeutury, 
i. 43. The principal conquests of, achieved under the ropnblio, 43. Con- 
quests under tho emperors, 46-49. Military establishmont of the em- 
perors, 63, 64, note M. Naval foroo of the empire, 61. View of the 
provinces of tho empire, 62, Its general extent, 72. The union and In- 
ternal prosperity of the empire in the age of the Antoninos aeoonnted 
for, 73, Treatment of the provincos, 81. Benefits included in the free- 
dom of tho oity, 83, Distinotion between the Batin and Greek prov- 
inooB, 83, 84. Mnnioipal privileges of certain cities, 81, notes ; 82, M. 
Prevalonoo of the Greek ns a soientifio longuago, 88. Numbers and con- 
dition of the Boman slaves, 86. Unhappy influenoe of slavery and cap- 
tivity in enhanoing the bitterness of anolent warfare, 86, note G.j 86, 87, 
88, notee M. and 0. Hope of enfranohisement, 88. Populousness of the 
ompire, 00. Unity and power of tho government, 92. Monmnents of 
Boman arohiteeture, 93, 97. Tho Boman magnifloeneo ohiofly displayed 
in public buildings, 03. Principal cities in the empire. 97. Pnblio roads, 
10(1, Great improvements of agriculture in the western countries of the 
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empire, 100. Arte of luxury, 104. Oommoroo with tlio East, 104. Con. 
temporary ropreaontatlon of the proaporlty of the onipfro, Kid. Beeline 
of eourago and geniun, 100. UoTiew uf piihlie aOiiira after the hntllo 
of Actium, 100. The imperial power and uiguity onnllrmod In Auguetue 
by the Bonnte, 111. The various oharaotore and powers voatoil in the 
emperor, 110. General idea of the imperial system, 118. Abortive at- 
tempt of the senate to resume its rights after the murder of Cnilguia, 
12S. The emperors assooiate their inlondod suecessors to power, 124. 
The most happy period in the Reman history pointed out, 130, Their 
pooulior misery under their tyrants, 131. The empire publioly sold by 
auotion by the prseiorian guards, 150. Civil wars of the Romans, how 
generally decided, ITO. When the army first received regular pay, 21.3. 
How the oltizens wore relieved from taxation, 214. General esnmate of 
the Roman revenuo from the provinces, 214, 216. Miseries flowing from 
the saoeoasion to the empire being elective, 223. A summary review of 
the Roman history, 226-250. Reeauitulatlcn of the war with Farthia, 
263. Invasion of the provinces by tne Goths, 305. The olBce of oensor 
revived by the emperor Deoius, 309. Peace purchased of the Goths, 312. 
The emporor Valerian taken prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, 332. The 
popular eonceit of the thirty tyrants of Rome investigated, 337. Famine 
and pestilence throughout the empire, 343. Remarks on the alleged sedi- 
tion of the ofiloors of the mint under Aurellan, 376, Observations on 
the poooeful interregnum after the death of Aurellan, 380. Colonies of 
BarWiana introduced into the provinoes by Frokiis, 304, Exhibition 
of the public games by Carinas, 406. Treaty of peace between the Per- 
sians and the Romans, 436. How tlio imperial courts oamo to bo trans- 
ferred to Milan and Nieomedia, 441, 442. The prmtiirian bands supor- 
aedod by the Jovian and lloreulian guards, 443. The power of the 
senate annihilated, 443. Four divisions of the ompiro under four oon- 
junot prlnoes, 447. Their oxiionsiro oslablishmonts call for more Im^on- 
somo taxes, 447. Titles of Bominna iiml of llauilous, or Itlitg, 444. iNto- 
oletian and Maximlan nffoat the stylo and attributes of divinity, 446. Tnte 
former assumes a diadem, 440. Ills imperial rulio and jewels, 446. TliN 
pomp and state of tho republioon consuls was magislorlal, tho oeremuny 
and magnifloonoe of these emperors personal, 445, nntes G. and M. 
Diocloldan and Maximlan abdicate tho ompiro, 451. Six omporars ex- 
isting at one time, 460. The senate and people apply to Oonstantine to 
dollvor thorn from tbo tyranny of Maxontius, 478. Laws of Constantino, 
407. Constantino remains sole emperor, 606. History of the progress 
and oatablishmont of Christianity, 507. Protonsians of tho bishop of 
Rome, whenoe deduoed, 668. State of the ohurch at Romo at tho time 
of the perseoutlon by Nero, 674. The momorablo ediots of Biooiotian 
and his assooiates against tho Christians, 642, 646. His oruel perseoutlon, 
647, note G. Aoeount of the building and estabiishment of the rival olty 
of Oonstantiuople, ii. 11. New forme of administration established there, 
29. Division of the Roman empire among the sons of Constantine, 93. 
Establishment of Christianity as the national religion, 166. Paganism 
restored by Julian, 317, and Christianity by Jovian, 404. The ompiro 
divided into the East and West by Valentinian, 413. Civil insbitationi 
hy Valentinian, 414. The cratty avarice of the clergy reetrednod by 
Valentinian, 431. Great earthquake, 428. Laws passed for tho relief 
of Rome and Italy, iii. 63. Triumph of Eonorius for the roduotlon of 
Spain by WalHa, 76. Indioations of the ruin of tho empire at the death 
of Valentinian, 203. General observations on tho history of the Roman 
empire, 364. 

Rome, city of, fortiflod against the inroads of tho Aliemannl, 1. 360. Tbo 
last triumph oelebrated at Rome, 440. Constantine enters the city vic- 
torious, 486. Narrative of the fire of Rome in the reign of Nero, 600. 
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Tho OliTistinna povnaoutoa iis the incendinrioB, BOO. Tumults exoltod by 
the rival bishops Liborius and ¥o\\x, ii. 25fi. Bloody contsst of Dama- 
sns and DralnuB for tho bishopria of Romo, 488. Tho emperor Tboo- 
dosins visits tho oity, 570. Inquiry into the cause of the corruption of 
morals in bis reign, 600. Review of the Pagan establishment, 5fl2. The 
Pagan religion ronounood by tho senate, 507. SaoriBoes prohibited, 600. 
Tho Pagan religion prohibited, 610. Triumph of Honorlus and Stllloho 
over Alnrio tho Goth, 061. Alario enoamps under tho walls of tho city,' 
iii. 14. Rotrospoet of tho state of the oity when besieged by Hannibal, 
14. Wealth of tho nobles and magniAoonoo of the oity, IS. Character 
of tho nobles of, by Aramianus Marooliinus, 21. State and oharaoter of 
tho oommon noople, 28. Publie distributions of bread, eto., 29. Publie 
baths, 80. Qiunos and speotaoles, 31. Attempts to ascertain the popu- 
lation of tho oity, 32. The oitiaens suffer by famine, 36. Plague, ^6. 
Besieged by Alnrie, 35. Tho retreat of Alario purohased by a ransom, 
38. Is again besieged by Alario, 44. The senate unites with him in 
electing Attains emperor, 44. The oity seised a third time by Alerio 
and plundered, 47. Comparison between this event and the saok of 
Homo by the omperor Charles V., 55. Alario quits Romo and ravages 
Italy, 56. la preserved from the hands of Attila by a ransom, 201). 
Saok of tho oity by Gonaorio, king of the Yandala, 213. The publie 
buildings of, protootod from depredation by the laws of Majorian, 227. 
Is sookod a^ain by tlio patriolan Rioimlr, 262, Augustniua, tho last 
emporor of tiie West, 255, The doony of the Roman spirit romarlrod, 
260. History of monastio Institutions in, 267. Prosperity of tho oity 
under tlte govornmont of Thoodorie, 303. Aooount of the four footiona 
in tho oirous, 423. First intreduotion of silk among the Romans, 432. 
The olTleo of eonsul suppressed by Justinian, 472. The oity reoolvss 
Bolisarius, 510, Biogo of, by tho Goths, 517. Distressful siege of, by 
T^tila, tho Goth, 005. Is takon, 608. Is reoovored by Belisarius, 616. 
'X» again talion by Totila, 014. Is taken by tho ounuoh Narsos, 621. 
Extlnotiun of the senate, 622. The oily degraded to tho seoond rank 
under tho oxarohs of Ravenna, 026. A review of tho Roman laws, 545, 
et flutes W. and M. Extant of tlio duohy of, under tho oxarohs of 
Itavonua, Iv. .S4. Miserable state of tho oity, 41. PontiOoate of Gregory 
the Groat, 45. Tho govornmont of the oity now modolied under the 
pepos after tlioir rorolt from the Grook omporors, 267. Is attacked by 
tho Lombards and dolivorod by King Popin, 276, 271. The ofHoo and 
rank of oxarolia and patrioinns ox]>la1ned, 278. Reooption of Charle- 
magne by Pope Adrian I., 274. Origin iff tho temporal power of the 
popos, 275. Modoof olooting apope, 299, Is menaced by tho Saraoens, 
526. Prosporons pontifloate of Leo lY., 526, 531. Is besieged and 
taken by the omperor Henry III., 677. Groat part of the oity burnt by 
Robert Guisoard in tho oauso of Popo Grogoiy YII., 678. Tho history 
of, rqsumed, after tho onpturo of Constantinople by the Turks, v. 456. 
Fronoh and German omporors of, 457. Authority of the popos, 458. 
Restoration of the Ropnbilean form of govornmont, 469. Offloe of sen- 
ator, 473. Wars against the neighboring oities, 480. Institution of the 
jubilee, 486. Revolution in the eity by tho tribune Riensii, 503. His 
oharaoter, 616, no<o M. Calamities flowing from the sohlsm of the 
pnpaoy, 627. Statutes and government of tho oity, 632. Poroero’a 
oonspirooy, 634, Tho ooclosiaatioal government of, 636. Reflections of 
Foggius on the ruin of the city, 642, Four prinoipal causes of its ruin 
speoifled, 545. Tho Coliseum of Titus, 556, 557, note M. Restoration 
and ornaments of the oity, 562. 

Romilda, the betroyer of Friuli to the Avars, her oruol treatment by them, 


iv. 85, 

Rosamond, daughter of Ounimund, 


king of the Gepidee, her marriage with. 
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AIbo!n, Icing of tho IionibiLFds, iv. 17, 10. Cnnapirao bin nuirdor, 24, 
S.'i, Her flight iiiui cluotli, 2!>. 

Uomn, lUo Soljuklan kingdom of, foriuoil, iv. 721. 

Itoxolani, noouunt of thoir (!hiafii, li. 407, tiDtim. 

Rudbook, Oliius, sunimnry abridgment of tbo argumonta in iiia Atlaiilim, 3, 
277, note, 

Auflnus, tho confidontiai niinisior of the oinpcror 'X'boodoaiuo tho Oreat, atim* 
niatos his oruolty against Tliasaaluniaa, ii. Ii77. Uia olmraotor and ad- 
ministration, 622. Uis doiith, (123. 

Bngilas tho Hun, his settlomeiit in Hungary, lii. 143, 143, note M, 

Hunio oharaotei-B, tho antiquity of, trooed, i. 27S, tiuta ; and note. M. 

Russia, origin of tho Hiias, 11. 407, iiotet. Of tho monarchy of, ir, 620, note 
M. Ooography and trade of, 629, 630. Naval oxpoditious of the 
BuBSians agaluet Oonstantlnople, 632. Bolgn of the eiar Swatoslaua, 
636. The ftnssians converted to Christianity, 038. Is conquered by the 
Moguls, V. 273. State of tho (Iraok church of, in the time of Cardinal 
Isidore, 380. 

Bustan, a Persian nobiomun, a saying of his okpressire of tho danger of 
living under despots, 1. 131. 

Butillus, his oharaoter of tho monks of Capraria, ii. 630. 


S. 

Sabellius tho horosiaroh, his opinions afterwards adopted by his antagonists, 
11. 217. His doctrino of the 'IMnity, 210. Tho Sabollians unite with 
tho Tritbelsts at tho council of Ntoo to ovorpowor tlio Ariaiis, 221. 

Sabians, thoir nstronumioal mythology, iv. 338. 

Sabinian obtains tho oommand of the eastern vrovlnoos from Cunstantius, it, 
142. 

, gonoral of tho Bast, is dofeatod by Thoodorio tlio Ostrogoth, Intui: of 

Italy, iii. 380. ^ 

Sabinians, origin of tho sect of, in tho Boinan civil law, ill. 008. , 

Baorifloes of oxen and shoop, li. 820. Of camels, 320, note M. Similar sao- 
rifleos sanetioned hy tlio Koran, iv. 360, note M. 

Badduooos, aooount of that soot among tho ,Tows, i. 631, 

Baffah, or Abui Abbas, ostabliahes tbo dynasty of tho Abbassido caliphs, iv. 
610, note M 

Ssladin, his birth, promotion, and oharaoter, r. 03. Conquors tho kingdom 
of Jernsalom, OOi 110, His iiiofloctunl siege of Tyro, Oil, Biogo of Acre, 
100, His negotiations with Biehard I. of England, 106. His death, 
106. 

Salerno, aooount of tho nodioal sohool of, ir. 663, 

Salian tribe governed by Clovis, iii. ,300. 

Bulio laws, history of, iii. 826, note M. Cbnioe pormlttod to individuals as 
to whiob oodo (tlie Bailo or the Boman) they would abide by, 327 j vide 
note M, 

Ballnst, the profeot and friend of the emperor Julian, H. 295, notes. Do- 
olines the offer of the diadem on his uouth, 39J, Deolinos it again on 
the death of Jovian, 400, Is retained in his employment by tbe empe- 
ror Valentinian, 413, 424. 

— — the historian, by what funds he raised his palace on the Qnlrlnal 

hill, lii. 62, note. 

Saiona, the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, described, i. 4.63, 

Balvian, his aooount of the dietroee and rebellion of tho Bagaudm, iii. 207, 
note. 

Bamanides, the Saracen dynasty of, iv. 641. 

Samaritans, perseeution and extinotion of, by Justinian, iv. 146. 

Samuel the prophet, his ashes oonveyed to Constantinople, ii. 614, 
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BupoVi litng af Porsin., praouros tlia UBsasBisution of OhoSToes, king of Ar- 
luoniii, nnd Boiion the country, i, 3.S1, Dofonts the omperor Valerian, 
and taUoe Uim prleonor, SHI. Beta «p Cyriadoe aa budocbbot to Valerian 
in the Boinnn eniplro, 3il2. Overruns Syria, Oilloia, and Cappadocia, 
S.'iS. Ills (loath, .Sllil, 

I , tlio son of Horiuunr., is crowned king of Persia before his birth, ii, 

93,1)4, iioto M. ilia character and early boroism, 94. HoraBBoa the 
eastern provinucs of the Roman empire, 07, nole M. Battle of Singara 
against the oinporor ConiitantiaB, 98. His son brutally killed by Oon- 
atantiuB, 99, Ilia several Oittcnipta on NiBibis, 99. Oonclades a truce 
with Constantiue, 10], Ilia haughty propositions to Constantins, 185. 
Invados Moaopotamia, 187, BofinoeB Amlda, 138.’ Roturns home, 141. 
His poacethl overtures to the emperor Julian, 358. His oonstornation 
at the Buecossos of Julian, 880. HaTasacs the retreat of the Ttomans, 
335. His treaty with the omperor Jovian, 894. His reduction of Ar- 
menia, and death, 458, 469. 

Saraoons, various definitions of that appellation, iv. 823, nole. Succession 
of the caliphs, 383, Tlicir rapid conifucsta, 404. Conquest of Persia, 
414. Siege uf Damascus, 420. Battle of Yermuk, and oonqnest of 
Syria, 434. Cf Egypt, 445. Invasions of Africa, 469. Their milltaiy 
oharaotor, 680. 

Babar, the Persian general, joins the Avars in besieging Constantinople, iv. 
96. Revolts to the emperor Ileroelius, 98. 

Sardinia, expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcelllnus, iii, 241. Is con- 
quered by Zano, the brother of Gelimor, king of the Vandals, 490. Is 
Burrondered to BollKariufl, 498. 

Barmntians, lumnorablo dofoat of, by tljo emporor Caras, i. 401. Tbelr man- 
nors doHfli'ihod, ii. 83. Brief history of, 86. They apply to Constantino 
the Groat for nssistanoo against the Goths, 88. Are expelled th(dr ooun- 
tH^*By the Iilmfgnnfoa, 88, Are restored by Oonatantins, 138. 

Bav^Jo iii'aniiors, a brief view of, i. 278. Aro more uniform than those of oiv- 

,^jli»od luitlonfl, ii, 176. 

^arus tlio (loth plunders the anmp of Btilioho, and drives him into the 
hands of tlio oinporor at Rnvonna, li, BSD. Insults Alarlo, and oeca- 
elons tho sacking of Homo, ill. 47. Is killed by Adolphus, king of the 
Visigoths, 79, note M. 

Baturniiius, one of the competitors for empire against Qallionus, Jiis obser- 
vation on his Invostlturo, 1. 839. 

— — — , lioutonant under tho omperor Prabus in the East, is driven into 
reholllon by his troops, i. 390. 

Banco, punishiiient Inflicted on tho inventor of a now sanoo if disagroonblo 
to tho iinpoi'inl palate, i. 200, note. 

Boxous, anoiont, an nooount of, ii. 441. Their piratical oonfedorations, 442. 
Their invasions of Gaul chocked by the Romans, 443. How oonvermo to 
Christianity, iii. 284. Dosoont of tho Baxone in Britain, .848. Their 
hrutiU desolation of the country, 356. Their relations with Cliarlo- 
niagno, iv. 292, 293. 

goanderbog, prinoe of Albania, his history;, v. 401, 402, notes. 

Soatinlan law of tho Romans, account of, iii. 714- .. oc 

goaurus, the patrioion family of, how roduoed under tho omperors, ii. 36, 
note. 

Sohism in religion, the origin of, traced, i. 621. 

Soienoe reilooible to four olaases, iv. 619. , - j 

Solavoniane, their national oharaoter, iii. 660. Their barbama inroads on 
the Eastern empire, 663. Of Dalmetin, nceount of, iv. 618. 

Boots and Piots, tho nations of, how distinguished, ii. 444. Invasions of 
Britain by, 446, note M. Tho obarge of eannibahsm denied by Dr. 
Parr, 448, note M. 
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Boytliians and Tartars, this namo vngnoly appliod to mlxod trthos of Barba. 
I'ians, i. 271, nuta U. 'I'lioir pastoral maiinurs, it, 4Tf>. Extent and bound- 
arloa of Soythia, 483 ; vide mie li, llovolntiims of, KUO. Tbuir tnudo 
of war. 111. 162. 

Sebastian, maater-genoral of tbo infantry undor tho omporor Valons, his 
s\iaeaasfnt oxpadltion against the Gotha, ii, 61-1. Is killed in ttie battie 
of Iladrianoplo, 618. 

, tho brother of tho usurper Jevlnue, is aasouinted with him in his 

assumed imperial dignltios, ill. Gil, 

Bobnstoorator, import of that title in tlio Greek ompiro, iv. 6115. 

Suez, in Normandy, the bishop and obaptur oiislrated, v. 4G2, note. 

Segostan, the prinees of, support their independeneo obstinately against Arto. 
xerxes, 1. 203, note. 

Segued, emporor of Abyssinia, oonvorted by the Jesuits, iv. 176. 

Beiden, his sententious eharaoter of transubstantintiun, iv. 248, note. 

Beleueia, tho great olty of, ruined by tho Homans, i. 206, 

Beleusus Nloutor, nuiuber of eities founded by him, i. 202, note. 

Solj ut, Turkish dynasty of the house of, iv. 708. Division of thoir empire, 

• 718, note M, 

Benate of Home is reformed by Augustus, i. 110, note M. Its legislative and 
judioial powers, 117. Abortive attempt of, to rosume its right after the 
murder of Caligula, 12.1, Its logai jurlsdlotion over the emperors, 161. 
Is subjoeted to military despotism by Bevorns, 178, Women oxoinded 
from this assembly by a soiomn law, 204, Tho form of a seorot meeting, 
233. Moasiiroa taken to support tho authority of the two Gordiaus, 2,14, 
The sonaco oloet Maximus and Balbinus emperors on tho doaElis of tho 
Gordiaus, 286. They drive tho Aliomanni out of Italy, 820. ',1’ho oomv- 
ters forbid to oxorolao mliitary oiupluymonts by (laliionns, ,121. Niuut 
Taoitus, the father of tho sonato, omporor, 882. .Ih'orogativos gitlnod to 
tho senate by this olootion, 883. Thoir pnwor and autiiurlty ai!?^Iatod 
by Dloolotian, 443. Amount of tho ooronary gold, or eustomii^jJroo 
gift of, to the omporors, ii. OU. The olaiin of Julian to the ompiro^w. 
mittod, 230. Potitiens of, to tbo omporors, for the rastoratiou of 
altar of vlotory, 606. Tho Pagan roiiglon rnnannnod, 6i)7. Dobntos olfi 
on the proposals of Alarlo tho Goth, 0,42. Gonoalogy of tho senators, 
iil. 15, Passes a dooroo for puUiiig to death Korona, tho widow of Stll- 
ioho, 36. Under the inlluonoo of Alario, oioets Attains omporor, 44. 
Triol of Arvendns, n pnntorian prrafoot of Gaul, 240. Surronders the 
sovereign power of Italy to tho emporor of tho East, 258. lOxtinotion 
of that lllustrlouB assombly, 022. Bostoration of, in tho twelfth oentury, 

, V. 409, 473. Tho assombly resolved into single magistrates, 473. 

Sorapion, hie lamentation for the loss of a porsoniflod doity, iv. 112. 

Berapis, history of bis worship, and of his tomple at Aio-xaudrla, ii. 003. The 
temple destroyed, 006. 

Serena, nieoe of the emporor Theodosius, married to Stilioho, 11. 030. Cruel- 
ly strangled by order of the Boman eenato, iii. 36. 

Bergeunt, legal oud military import of that term, v. 143, note. 

Serioa and Thinm, of the ancients, ill. 434, note M. 

Severinus, St,, enoouragoa Odosoor to aesume the dominion of Italy, ill. 257.' 
His body, how dlspoeed of, 200, note. 

SeveruB is deolaved Qeesar on the ahdioation of Dloolotian and Maximian, 1, 
404. Ilia death, 468. 

is appointed general of the cavalry in Gaul undor Julian, ii. 147. 

, SepUmiuB, his stone wall between Onrlisle and Noweastie, i. 47, note 

M. General of the Pannonian legion s, assumes the purple on the death 
of Pertinax, 104. Hie conduet towards tbo Christians, 628. 

Bbopberds and wni'rlors, their respeotive modes of life compared, ii. 470, 
note M. . 
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6hilf.es, a soot of Mahnniotans, thoir distinction from the Sonnites, iv> 387. 
Siberia, oxtrcino ooldncss of the eliinatc, and misoTabie state of the natives 
of, li. '185. Is seized and oeeupiod by the Tartars, v. 276* 

Sibylline book.s, in the custody of Che Quindooemvirs, ii. 603. 

Sicily, roflectinns on the distraetiens in that island, i. 341. Is oonquered by 


Exploits of the Normans thoro, 652, Is coi^uered by Count Hoger, 664. 
Hager, son of the former, made king of, 681. Beign of William uie Bad, 
690. lleign of William the Good, 600. Conquest of, by the emperor 
Henry VI., 603, Is subdned by Charles of Anjou, v. 221. The Sicilian 
Vespers, 226. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, the poet, his humorous treatment of the oapitaldon-Cax, 

ii. 66, uoteM. His eharaoter of Theodorio, king of the Visigoths in Haul, 

iii. 217. His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 220. His panegyric on 
the emperor Anthemius, 230, 

Siganfu, oelebratod inseriptlan of, iv. 168, note. Its authendoity vindicated, 
168, note M. 

Sigismond, king of the Burgundians, murders his son, and is oanonised, iii. 

317. Is overwhelmed by an army of Eranks, atl. 

Silontiarius, Paul, his aoeount of the vaiious species of stone and marble sm- 
, ployed in the church of St. Sophia, ill. 461, note. 

I drst manufactured in China, and then in the small Grecian island of 
Coos, ui. 432. A peculiar kind of slllc procured from thyiinna marina, 
433. The silk-norm, bon introducod to Groces, 436. Progress of the 
manufacture of. In the tenth century, 668. 

Silver and brass, relative value of, i. 62, note M. 

Simeon, poraccutor of the Pauliclans, booomes a proselyte to their opinions, 

iv. 690. 


>Wng of Bulgaria, his exploits, iv. 616. 

. — jl^lyUtoe, the bemVt, We exltaoidlnaiff mode of life, lU. 276. 

Sin^y, an early inatanoe of, 1, 033, note. _ 

JjMipllciuB, one of the last surviving Pagan philosophers of Athens, his nrit- 
^ inge and eharaoter, Ui. 470. ■ 

^Ingara, battle of, botnoon the emperor Oonstantins and Sapor, king of Per- 


Jnvlan, 306. 

Slngorlo, brother of Savus, is made king of the Goths, iii. 73. 

Singidnnnm taUon by Baian, ohagan of the Avars, iv. 67. 

Sinnlum is perfidiously taken by Bainn, iv. 66, 67. „ . . mt 

Siroos deposes and murders his father Chosroes II., king of Porsio, iv. 191» 
102, note M, His treaty of peace with the emperor Beraclias, 103. 

Blsobut, a GotUlo king of Spain, poreeeutos the Jews there, iii. 302. 

Sixtus V., Pope, oUaraotor of hie administration, v. 639. loti's life of, 039, 

Slave, etrange perversion of the original sense of that appellation, iv. 613. 

Slaves among the Homans, who, and thoir condition desoribed, i. 86. Th*r 
amazing number, 86, 86, note M. Marriage permitted them for the saxe 
of a progeny of bandsmen, 88, note M. _ _ 

Slavery, personal, imposed on oaptivos by the barbarous nations, ui. odo. 

Sleepers, Sovon, narrative of the legendary tale of, iii. 139. 

Smyrna, oanturo of, by Tamerlane, v. 317. ^ . .. j 

Smyth’s, Captain, Catalogue of Medals, noto M. 1. 318. ^ His list of 
doubtful coins of Pretenders to the throne in the reign of Galhenus, 


AW. , - SJ. oatr 

Sooiety, philosophical refleotions on the revolutions of, iii. sa7v 
Soffarides, the Saracen dynasty of, iv. 540. ^ 1 

Boldiors, Homan, i. 63. Their obligations end discipline, 63. 
first received regular pay, 213. 


When they' 
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Sollmnn, oaliph of the Snracane, nnilortakofi tlio nlogo of Conatantinopla, iv, 
4116. Hia enonnoua ajmotUo ami iloath, .ItlS. 

, Snltiin, oonqnors Asia ilinur, Iv. 7111. Ei-voa liin roaiilonoo at NloO) 

721. Is anooooilod by hia son David, aiirnamod Kllidjo Arslan, who do- 
stToys tbe van of the first oniaado in tho plains of Nioo, v. iiO, nola M.. 
Kioe talton by the firat onisadara, .tfi. Ilnttla of Dorylmnm, fiO. 

• , tho son of Bajaaot, hia oharnalor, v. S2l). Error iva to hia death, 829, 

note M. His allianoo with tho Grook omporor Mnnuol Palmologus, 
332. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not tho author of tho book wliinh hoars tho name 
of hia Wiadom, li. 200, Reasons for supposing ho did not write eitlioT 
tho book of Eccieatastes or the Praverbt, ili, 408, note ; vide note K, 

- -■■ ■• the eunuoh relieves tho Roman provinoe in Africa from the depreda- 
tions of the moors, iii. 502, RevoR of his troops at Oarthnge, 590. Is 
. defeated and killed by Antalas the Moor, 509, note M. 

Bonnitea in tho Mahometan religion, their toncta, iv. 387, 

Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Constantine the Great on a charge 
of binding the wind ny magic, il. 239, nole. 

Sophia, the widow of Justin II., her conspiracy against the emperor Tiberius, 
It. 29. 

, St., foundation of the ehuroh of, at Constantinople, iii. 440. Its de- 

soription, 450. Is oonverted into a mosque, v. 448. 

Sophian the Arab oommands the first siege of Coustanlinopio, iv. 403. 

Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills hersolf to osonpo tho vloionoo of Maxen- 
tlus, i. 478, note, 

Sortea Sanotorum, a mode of Christian divinotion, adopted from tho Fagans, 
ill. 320, note. 

SonI, unoortain opinions of the ancient philosopliors na to tho Immortality of, 
i. 628. This dootrlno more gonomtly rooolvnd among tho barbi^ns na- 
tions, and for what reason, 680. Wna not taught by Mnsos, fi.'tra^Fro- 
sumod roason of his siloneo'on this head, 681), note M. Four diiH^t 
prevailing dootrluos os to tho origin of, iv. 109, iioio. 

Soaepetra destroyed by tho Greek emperor Theoplillus, iv. 632. ^ 

Spain, tho provlneo of, dosorihod, 1. 02. Great rovonnoa raisod from this! 
province by the Romans, 216. la ravaged by tho Eriinka, '118, Kovlow 
of the hiatory of, iii. 71. Is invndod by tho barbarous nations, 72. 
The invaders eonquerod by Wollta, king of the (lutlis, 74. Buecoas of 
the Vandals there, 127. Expedition of 'I'hoodorio, king of tlio VlsigoUis, 
into, 219. Tho Christian religion roooivod there, 298. Revolt and mar. 
tyrdom of Hermonogild, 290.^ Forsooiition of tho Jewa in, 302. Dogis- 
lative OEsemblioa oS, 346. Aoqaialtions of .Tuatiniim thoro, 604. Slate 
of, under the emperor Oharlemagno, Iv. 200. First introduotlon of tho 
Arabs into the oountry, 470. Defeat and death of Roderio, the Gothio 
king of, 474, 476. Conquest of, by Mnsa, 479. Its prosperity nndor the 
Saracens, 482. The Christian ibith there supplanted by that of Ma- 
homet, 482. The throne of Cordova eatabliabed by the Ommiados, 488. 
Accession of Abdalrahman, 612. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, oompared with those in the Roman oirons, ill. 
422. D'Anville’s measure of the Greek stado, ii. 16, note H. 

StauraoiuB, emperor of Constantinople, iv. 198. 

Stephen, a freedmon of BomitiUa, assassinates the emperor Domitian, i. 608, 
note M. 

count of Chartres, his oharaoter, and engagement in the first crusade, 
V. 33. Deserts his standard, 67. 

, St, the first Christian martyr, miraoulons discovery of hia body, and 

the mirooles worked by it, ii. 616. 

■ the Savage sent by the Greek emperor Juatinian II. to exterminata 

the Ohersonites, iv. 190. 
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Btophon III,, Popo, Bolioitg t.ha aid of Fonin, king of Franoe, against the Lom- 
bards, under the oharaoter of St. Fotor, iv. 270. Crowns King Pepin, 
272. 

Stilioho, the great gonoral of the Western empire under the emperor Hono- 
riuB, his obaruotor, ii. 629. Puts to death Kuflnus, the tyrannloal prte- 
foot of the Bast, 032. His expedition against Alario in Greece, 660. 
His diligent endeavtra to obeok his progress in Italy, 656. Defeats 
Alario at Pollontla, 038, Driros him out of Italy, 060. His triumph at 
Homo, 062. His preparations to oppose tho invasion of Badagaiens, 
660. Itednoos and puts him to death, 672. Supports the olaims of 
Alario in tho Homan senate, 682. Is put to death at Ravenna, 086, 686, 
His momory porsoouted, 686. 

Stoza heads the revoited troops of the emperor Justinian in Africa, iii. 697. 
His death related variously, 607, nnie M. 

Strasburg, battle of, between Julian and the Allemanni, ii. 149. 

Stukely, Dr., Modallio History of Carauaius by, i, 421, note, 

Saoeossianns defends the Roman frontier against the Goths, i. 324. 

Snevi, the origin and renown of, i. 319, 320, note M, 

Suioide applauded and pitied by the Romans, iii. 719. 

SuionoB or Sltonos, the, distin^nished from the Buevl, i. 284, note M. 

SulpioiuB, Sorvlus, was tho highest improver of the Roman jurlsprudenee^ 
ill. 685. 

Sultan, origin and import of this title of Eastern sovoroignty, iv. 697, 
note. 

Snmnat, dosoriptlon of tho Pagoda at, in Guzarat, and its destruction by the 
sultan Mahmud, Iv. 608. 

Sun, tho worship of, Introdnoed at Rome by the emperor Elagabalus, !. 109. 
Was tho pooullar object of tho devotion of Constantino the Groat before 
his oonvorsion, ii. 161. And of Julian after his apostasy, 317. 

Surai^, Porsian gonoral, a family name, not a title, if. 867, note M. 
tho oity of, taken by Constantine the Groat, 1. 481. 

^'watoslans, osar of Russia, his roign, iv. 085. 

^wlss dantouB, tho oonfedoraoy oi, how far similar to that of tho ancient 
Franks, 1. 317. 

Sword of Mars, tho saorod weapon of tho Huns, history of. iii. 146._ 

Syagrius, king of tho Franks and Burgundians, bis oharactor, iii. 308. Is 
oontiuorod by Clovis, 209. 

Sylla, tho dietatov, his logislatlvo oharaoter, Hi. 712. 

Syllanus, the oonsul, hie spoeoh to the senate recommending the election of 
the two Gordians to their approbation, i. 233. 

Sylvania, eisbor of the proefoot KuOnus, her sanotity, ii. 634, note, 

Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Conetantins, is ruined by treaebery, ii. 128. 
Assumes tho purple at Cologne, 129. His death, 129. 

Sylverius, Pope, is degraded and sent into exile by Beiisarliis for an attempt 
to betray the oity of Rome to the Goths, iii. 525, 526, note M. His death, 
602, note, 

Symmaohus, his aooount of the Pagan oonformity of tho emperor Constan- 
tiuB, during his visit to Romo, ii. 286. Pleads^ in behalf of tho ancient 
Pagan religion of Romo to the emperor Valontinian, 696. 

Synosins, bishop of Ftolemais, excommunicates the president Andronicus, ii. 
190. His extraordinary oharaoter, 196, note. His advice to the Baatern 
emperor Aroadius, 661. , . ar 

Synoda, provinoial, in the primlluvo ohurohes, institution of, i. 665, notes jn. 
and G. Nature of those assombltos, ii. 194. See Councils. 

Syria, its revolutions and extent, i. 87. Is reduced by Chosroos II., king of 
Persia, iv. 80. General dosoriptlon of, 431. Is oonguored by the Sara- 
oens, 434. Invasion of, by Tamerlane, v. 312. 

Syriao languagO; where spoken In the greatest pn^ityj i. 266* note, 
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Syvinnm, duko of Egypt, unriiripiw Iho nity of Aloxniidria, and oxpol* 
AlhaniisiuE, tho priniato ot Egypt, ii. SJR, 


T. 

TA-BARI, the Arnbinn hiatorian, nooniint of hia work, iv. 40B, note. 

Tabenno, the ialaml of, In Uppor Tbobaia, la acttloil with monka by Faoho. 
iniaa, iii> SBB. 

Tablo of onierald in the Gotblo treaaury in Spain, noaoiint of, iii, 0,’l. 

Taoltua, Emporor, bia olootion and oharaotor, i. 3S2. 

. . , the niatorian, hia oharaotor of the priiioiploa of tbo Portion, i. 120, 
note, Tho intontlon of Iiia opiaodoa, 261. Ilia oharaotor aa an hiatorian, 
273. Hia aooount of tho anoiont (lormana, 272 ; note M. 276. Of tho niaa- 
saoi'O of tho Sriiotori, 294, note Ot. Hia hiatory, how proaorvod and trana- 
mitted down to na, 382, note. Hia aooount of tho peraooullon of tho 
Ghriatians aa the inoondiarioa of Borne, 600. 

Taotioa of Leo and Oonatantine, oharaotor of, in. 661, note H. Military eba- 
raoter of tho Qroeks, 676. 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunueb Haraoa and Totlla, king of the Gotha 
in Italy, iii. 620. 

Taheritaa, the Saraeon dynaaty of, Iv. 640. 

Tamoi-Iane, hia birth, reign, and oonquoata, v. 209, .300, note M. His Orat 
advontnres, 301, 302, note H, His lottor to liajazot, 310. Inquiry na to 
its authontioity, note M. 310. llis conforonno with tlio dootora of tho 
law at Aleppo, 312. Hofoats and takos Bojaaot priannor, 31 6, 31 (I. How 
kept out of Europe, 331. Hia triumph at Samnrunnd, 323. Dios on a 
maroh to Ohlna, 326. Ilia oliaraotor, 336. 

lanored tho oruaador, hia oharaotor, r. 36. .Ilia gallant boltavlor at Constan' 
tinopio, 44. Hia eonduot at Joruaalom, 64. 

Taraohua, tho sulforinga of. and othor Ohriatiana, i. 657, tioloa M. 

Taraalua, aoorotary to tho omproaa Irooo, mado palriaroh of Oonalantincip!^ 
iv, 280. Frosidos at, aua framoa tho doorooa of, tlio aooniul ooimiiil i){^ 

• Nioo, 280, 4 

Tarik tho Arab, his deaoont on Spain, Iv. 473. Hafnata and kllla Undorli), 
king of tho Gotha, 474. Hia disgraoo, 478, 

Tarragona, tho oity of, almoat doatroyod by tho Eranka, i. 318. 

Tartara. See Soythians. 

Tartary, Eaatom, eonquoat of, by Tamorlano, v. 806, 

Tatlan, and hia eon FroouUia, dostroyed by tbo baao arta of BnOnua, the oot<< 
fldentlal mlniator of tho emporor Thoodoaiua, ii, 623. 

Taurus the consul, ii. 286. HaUishod by tlio tribunal of Chaloodon, 206. 

’ Taxes, iiow the Homan oltlsona wore oxonoratod fbom tbo burden of, i. 314. 
Aooount of thoao instituted by Augustus, 217. Eroodnm of Boino giron 
to ail provinclala by Oaracalla for tlio purpoao of taxation, 220, 221 , or 
by K. Auroliua, 221, note W. Oonsoqnonoos of this moaaure, 221. XIow . 
raisou under Oonatantine tho Groat and his Buoooaeora, ii, 60, note M.{ 
66, note M, Oapltatiou-tnx, 66, note M.; Hi. 441. 

Tayef, siege of, by Mahomet, ir. 871. 

T^aa, the last king of the Goths, defeated and killed by the eunnoh Karaoi, 
iii. 628. 

Telemaohus, an Asiatio monk, loses his life at Homo in an attempt to pre- 
vent the oombat of the gladiators, ii. 603 ; vtde note M. 

Temple of Joruaalem burned, I, 606. History of the omperor Julian’s at- 
tempt to rcstoro it, ii. 328. 

Temugin. See Zingis. 

Tepbrioe is oooupied and fortiOed by the Panlieians, iv, 600. 

Tortullian, his pious exultation in the expeoted damnation of all the pagan 
world, i, 637. CriHclsms on the Latin passage, and Gibbon's transla* 
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tlon, 537, iiolM Q. and M. Suggosts doaortion tp Chriatian aoldiora, 650, 
iioje. Critical inquiry aft to hia real meaning, 560, notes Q, and M. Hia 
auaploioua aooount of two odiota of 'Xiboriua and Morons Antoninus in 
favor of tho Cliriatinua, 620. 

Toatamonta, tho Roman laws for regulating, iii, 700, Oodioila, 702. 

Totrioua asanmoa tho empire in Gaul at tho. instigation of Vlotoria, i. 362. 
Betrays hia legions into tho hands of Aurelinn, 863. Is led in triumnh 
by Anrelian, 373. ‘ 

Xoutonio languagea, tho oyolo of poetry relating to Attilo the Hun in the, lii. 
107, 108, vote M. 

Tbobor, Mount, dispute concerning the light of, v, 262. 

Hhanet, tho island of, granted by Vortlgern na a settlement for his Saxos 
auxiliaries, iii. 310. 

Theatrioal entertainments of the Romans described, iii. 31. 

Thebaean legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, i. 639, vote. 

Xheft, the Roman laws relating to, iii. 706, 711. 

Themes, or military governments, of the Greek empire, aocount of, iv. 663. 

Themistius tho orator, hia encomium on religious toleration, ii, 407. 

Theodatus, his birth and olovatien to the throne of Italy, iii. 608. Hia dia- 
graoeful treaties with the emperor Justinian, and revolt against them, 
611, 512. Ilia deposition and death, 616. 

Theodobert, king of the Eranka in Auatraaia, joins the Goths in tho siege and 
destruetion of Milan, 632. Invades Italy, 633. His death, 631. 

Termini, tlie anoiont, tho savages of Soythia compared to, ii. 490. 

Theodomir, a Qothio prinee of Spain, copy of his treaty of submission to tho 
Sariieons, tv. 470. 

Theodora, Bnipross, lior birth, and early history, iii, 416. Her marriage with 
Justinian, 419. Her tyranny, 420. Her virtues, 421. Her death, 422. 
Her ^rtitudo during tho Nika sedition, 420. Aooonnt of her palaeo and 
ga.:;^ne of Hormum, 464. Hor pious oonoern for the oonversion of Nu- 

.mm. 

— , wife of tho Greek emperor Theophilus, hor history, iv. 204, Restored 

f tho worship of images, 281. Provokes tho.PauUoionB to rebellion, 600. 

, daughter of the Greek emperor Coustantiue IX., her history, iv. 220, 

222 . 

, widow of Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, her adventures as the 

ooneubino of Andronious Oemnonna, iv. 239. 

Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, soizes the emperor Peter of Courtenay, 
V. 160. Possosses himself of Thessalonioa, 181. 

Thoodorlo, tho son of Alario, his prosperous reign ever the Visigoths in Gaul, 
iii. 177. Unhappy fiitoa of his daughters, 179, 180. Is prevailed on by 
AStius to join his forces against Attilo, 188. Is killed at the battle of 
Chalons, 191. 

—— II., lii. 216. Acquires tho Gothic sceptre by the murder of bis broth- 
er Torismond, 216. His oharaoter by Sidonius, 217, His expedition 
into Spain, 219, 

—.I.. the Ostrogoth, his birth and education, iii. 374, 375, volet M. Is 
forced by bis troops into a revolt against the emperor Zeno, 378. He 
undertakes the conquest of Italy, 380. Reduces and kills Odoaoer, 332, 
383. Is ooknowledged king of Italy, 383. Review of his administra- 
tion, 384. Assigns a third of the lands of Italy to his soldiers, 384 ; vide 
note M. His visit to Rome, and care of the public buildings, 393, 394, 
note M. His religion, 397. His remorse and death, 406, 407. 

, son of Triarius, iii. 379. 

Theodosion code, recovery of the first five books of the, iii. 070, note "W. 

Theodosiopolis, the city of, in Armenia, built, iii. 118. 

Theodosius tho Groat, his distinction between a Roman prince and a Parthian 
monareh, ii. 10, note. The provlnoe of Msssia preserved by his valor, 

VoL. V.— 41 
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468. la aaaooiateil by Gratlan as oinpovnv of tlm Enat, B26. IHa birth 
and obnracter, 626. Ilia prmlont amt anocoaafiil oonduot of tho Untliig 
svnr, 62(1. Dofoiita on invasion of tho Oatrojjiotlia, 6:!:i. Hia troaly with 
hlaximna, 644. Hia baptlHin, and odlot to oatabliHli orthodox faith, 646. 
Dnrges tho city of Oonatantinoiilo from Ariaiiiain, 66 L. Kuforaoa tho 
Nioono dootrino tliroiigiiuut tho Gaat, 6.62. Ihiiivonoa a aoiinuil at Oon- 
Btantinopio, 6611. Hia odiota against liurosy. 666. iloooivoa tho ihgitivo 
family of Valeiitinian, nud marrios hia aistur Ualla, 6fiS. Dofoata Ha.xl- 
miia, and vlalta Romo, 669, 670. Hia okaraotor, 670. Hia lenity to tho 
oity of Antiooh, 676. His oniel treotinont of 'I'lioasalouioa, 676. Sub- 
mits to tho ponunoo imposed by St. Ambrose for his severity to 'Jlheasa- 
lonico, 679. Restores Valcntinian, 681. Oonaulta John of Lyaouolia, 
tbo hernilt, on tho Intended war againat Eegonius, 586. Defeata Eugu- 
nius, 687. His death 689. Pronnrod a ssnntorlal renunciation of tho Pa- 
gan religion, 697. Abolishes Pagan rites, 699. Prohibits tho Pagan re- 
ligion, 608. 

Theodosius the youn ger, his birth, iii. 107. Is said to bo left by bis father Ar- 
cadlua to the oare of Jeadegerd, king of Perain, 108. His edneation and 
oharaoter, 112. His marriage with Eudooia, 118. Hia war with Persia, 
116. Hia pious joy on the death of John, tho usuiper of tbo West, 123'*’* 
Hia treaty with the Huns, 14.3. His armies defeated by Altiln, 161, la 
reduced to aeeept a peaee dictated by Attila, 166. Is opprosaod by the 
ombasaios of Attila, 169. Euikassy of Maximin to Attila, 100. Is privy 
to a aoheme fur tho naaaasination of Attila, 176. Attlhi's ombasay to 
him on thnt oooasion, 179. Ilia death, 171. Ills porploxily at tho rolig- 
ioua feuds botwoon Cyril and Nestorius, Iv. 126. Banislioa Noslorius. 


III., oraporor of Oonstantinoplo, iv. 191. ’ 

, the father of tho omporor, his snooimal'nl expedition to ^Italn, ii. 

44.8. Is roeolvod by tho oitlaons of London, and publlalioH aiv^v^noaty, 
449. Buppreaaoe tho revolt of Mnuus tho Moor, in AlVloa, 468.^^ be- 
headed at Carthago, 464. 

- 'I patrlaroh of Alexandria, his oompotition with Oalan, how rloniii™ 
iv. 188. His nogutiations at tho eonrt of Constantinoplo, 170. J* 

tho donoon, grandson of tho omporor Horaollus, mnrdorod by hit 

brother Constans II., Iv. 184. 

■ tho lover of Antonina, doteotod by Doiisarius, iii. 649. Turns monk 
to oaoapo hor, 541. His doatb, 648. Mlsroproaontation rospootlnK it, 
642, note ,M. ” 

Thoodatue, president of tho eounoil of Htorapolis under Oonstantius, his ri- 
dloulons Cattery to that omporor, 11. 287. 

Theophano, wife of the Greek omporor Borranas II., poisons both him and 
ms mthor, iv. 216. Hor oonneotion with Nloophorne Plioons, 216. Hie 
murder, and hor oxilo, 217, 218. 

Thoophilus, omporor of Constantinoplo, iv. 202. His Amorian war with tho 
ooliph Motassom, 532, 633. 

— — , arohbishop of Alexandria, dostroys tbe tompio of Sorapis and the 
Alexandrian library, ii. 604, 605. Assiats tho persoontion of St. Chry- 
sostom, 111 . 103. 


-, hia pious embassy from Oonotantios to the East Indiea and to Abya- 
alma, u. 184, uers, and vote M. 

Theophobna the Persian, his unfortunate history, iv. 203. 

Therapeutffi, or Baseniana, aome nocount of, i, 673. 

Thermopyloa, tho Straits of, fortiOed by tbo omporor Juatinian, 111. 456. 
Tboasalonioa, sedition and mnaanoro there, ii. 676. Cruel treatment of tho 
no. Penance of Theodosius for this severity, 679. 

Thoudelindn, prinoosa of Bavaria, married to Autharis, king of the Lom- 
bards, ly. 39. , 
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Thibaut, oonnt of Cliampagno, ongogos in tbo fourth orusadoj v. 130. 

Thomas tho Oappadooian, liia roVolt against tho Srook omporor Miohaol II. 
and ornol puniahmout, iv. 201, 

of Damasous, his exploits against ths Barnoens when besieging that 

oity, iv, i2d. 

, St,, oooount of tho Christiana of, in India, iv, 150, Perseontion of 

thorn by tho Portugooso, 180, 161, nate M. 

Thraoo la oolonUod by the Baatarnas in the reign of Probnsi i, 395, The 
fugitive Goths permitted to settle there by the emperor Talens, il, 500. 
la roviiged by them, 506,. Tho Gotha settled there by Theodosiuii, 
53d, 

Thraaimund, king of tho Vandala, his oharaoter, iii, 2S0, 

Throe Chapters, the famous dispute conoeming the, iv, 146. 

Thundering Legion, tho story eonoerning, of snapioiona veraolty, 1. 631. 

Tiberius is adopted by Auguatua, I. 125. His ndminialrution of the laws, 
1,32, Boduooa Cappadooia, 218, note. Suspioious story of his edict in 
Ikvor of the Christians, 626. 

is invested by Justin II. as his suocessor in tho empire of the East, 

iv, 27. His oharaoter and death, 20, SO. 
i^Tlmasius, master-general of tho army under the emperor Theodoaius, iii, 89. 
Is disgraood and exiled under Arcodius, 90. 

Timothy the Oat oonspiros the murder of Proterius, archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, and suoooeds him, iv, 137. 

Tipasa, miraeulous gift of spooch bostovred on tho Oatholioa there, whose 
tongues had boon out out, iii. 297, 

Tlridatos, king of Armenia, his oharaoter and history, i, 420. Is restored to 
his kingdom by Diooletlon,, 420. Is expollod by the Poraiana, 482. la 
Toatored again by treaty botweon tho Bomans and, Poraiana, 430. His 
eon;^sian to Christianity, and death, ii. 05 ; oi'ds note M. 

Tithe^siiBignod to tho clergy as well by Zoroaster aa by Moses, 1. 200, note. 
,j/fara lirst granted to tho ohurob by Oharlomagno, iv. 289. 

admitted to share tho imperial dignity with his father Vospaaian, 1. 

Vogrul Bog, sultan of tho Turks, his reign and oharaoter, iv, 704. He res- 
onos the oaliph of Bagdad from his enemies, 705. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, iv. 475, 

Toleration, unireranl, Ita happy odaota in the Homan empire, 1. 73, Ke- 
strietlnns therein, 78, note 'W. What aoota tho most intolerant, 261, 
notes M. 

ToIIiua, objootiona to his soaount of the vision of Antlgonua, ii, 178, note. 

Tonguoa, tho gift of, 1. 538, note M. 

Torismottd, son of Theodorio, kingof the Visigoths, attends hiaihther against 
Attila, king of the Huns, 111. 188. Battle of Cholona, 192. Is aoknow- 
lodged .king on the . death of his father in the field, 193, Is hilled by his 
brother Theodorio, 216. 

Tortnre, bow admitted in the oriminal law of the Homans under the emperors, 
11.58. 

Totlla is eleotod king of Italy by tho Gotha, iii. 601. His jnatioe and mod- 
eration, 603. Besieges and takes the city of Home, 606, 608. Is in- 
duoed to spsie Homo from destrnetlon at the instance of Belisarius, 610. 
Takes Homo again,, 614, Plunders Sicily, 615. Battle of Tagina, 620. 
His death, 621, note M. 

Toulunides, tho Saracen dynasty of, iv. 64J . 

Tournaments preferable exhibitions to the Olympio Games, v. 37. 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel and the Saracens, iv. 507. 

Toxandrla in Germany is overrun and oooupied by the Pranks, il. 144. 

Traditors in the primitive ehuroh, i. 646. 

Trajan, EmjiBror, his conquest of Daoia, i. 48. His oosaquests in the East, 49. 
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Oontmat botwoon tbo ohnraotora of him anil Uadrian, 60. Hta pillar do. 
Gorlbod, 0(1. Why adoptod, by the euiporor Narva, 12(1, lUe inatrueliuna 
to Pliny tbo Younger fur hie oundnot tuvvarde the Ohrietians, 608. Do- 
Boription of hie famous bridgo over the lliinubo, iii. 466, note. 

Trajan, Count, his trmiohoroue murder of Para, king of Avnienia, ii, 401. 

Transubstantiation, the doetrine of, when oatablislied, r. 107. 

Trebatlus, a iurieeeueult patroidaud by Cluero, upluiaus of. Hi, 660. Evrot 
with rogiiird to, 060, iiute W. 

Irobisond, the eity of, taken and plundered by tbo Goths, i. 324. Antiquity 
of, 324, note M. The dukes of, heouino iiulopondont of the Greek empiric 
V. 170, note M. Is yielded to the Turks by David, its last emperor, 461, 
452, notes H. 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, bis roboliion in Phrygia against tbo emperor Aroa- 
dius, iii. B2. 

Tribonian, his genius and ebaraotor, iii. 071. Is employed by Justinian to 
reform the oods of Eoman laws, 673. The Anti-Tribonians, 646, note IV. 

Tribune, the offiee of, explained, i. 116, 116, note M ; 116. 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, li. 218. Is violently agitated in tbe 
sebools of Alexandria, 213. Three systems of, 218. Dooisions of tbe,^ 
ceunoil of Nice oonoerning, 220. Different forms of tbe Doxology, 264. ” 
Ifrauds used to support tbo doetrine of, iii. 206. 

Tripoli, tbe eonfederaoy of, eruelly oppressed under tbo government of Count 
llomanuB, il, 460. 

Trisagion, religious war eoneorning, iv. 130. 

Troops, Eoman, tboir disaiplino, i. 63. AVhon they first reooived pay, 213. 
Cause of the diCloulty in levying them, ii. 40. See Jovians, Imlatlnos, 
and Preatorian Bands, 

Troy, the situation of that eity and of tlio Grooian oainp of bosiogors do- 
soribod, H. 17. 

Tudola, Benjamin of, the gonulnonoss of bis travels oallod Into du9^ Iv. 
600, note M. 

Turin, battle of, between Constantino the Great and the Uoutenants of Mi^ 
entius, i. 462. ™ 

Turisund, king of tbo Gepidse, his honorable roooptlon of Albotn tbo l,om> 
bard, who bad slain his son In batUo, iv. 17. 

Turks, their origin, ill. 665, nuts A(. Their primitive institutions, 667. Tboir 
conquest, 668. Their alUaneo with the emperor Jnstinian, 600. Send 
auxiliaries to Geraelios, ir. 00. Grow powerful and lioontious imdor tbo 
Saracens, 636. Terror oxoitod by tboir menaolng Europe, 010. Tboir 
military obaraoter, 020. They extend tbomsolvos over Asia, 6U0. Eoign 
of Mabmud the Gasnevido, 066. Tboir manners and emigration, 701. 
They subdue Persia, 70S. Dynasty of tbo Seijnkians, 703, Thoy in- 
vade tbe provinoes of tbe Greek empire, 707. Eoformation of the East- 
ern oalondar, 717. They oonquer Asia Minor, 716. Their capital city, 
Nice, taken by the amsaders, v. 48. Tbe seat of government removed 
to loonium, 77. Valor and oonquests of Zenghi, 88. Character of 
Sultan Noureddin, 88. Conquest of Egypt, 86. Origiit and history of 
tbe Ottomans, 280, Their first passage into Europe, 284. Their money, 
the value of the asper, 333, note, and note M. Their oduoation and dis- 
olpline, 336. Embassy from, to the emperor Sigismond, 367. Take the 
eity of Constantinople, 440. 

Turpin, Archbishop, the romanoe of, by whom and when written, v. 17, note. 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, iii. 046, note M. Their severity, 708. 
How the orlminal oodo of, sank into disuse, 711. 

Two PriuoiploB, the, in Persian theology, i. 256, 267, nole G. ; 268, note G. 

Tyrants of Eome, the popular eonoeit of the thirty, investigated, i. 837, 
note M. 

Tyre is besieged by Saladln, r. 66. 
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tJ. 

UkiimmUi deaoription of that oountrj, i. 307. 

Dldln, king of tho Huna, rodnooa and killa Sainaa tho Goth, iii. 99. la driven 
bnolc by tho vigilnnoo of tho imporiat miniatora, 100. 

ITlphllas, tho apoatlo of tho Gotha, hia pioiia labora, iii. 2S2. Hia MoaBO> 
Gothio alpuabot, 282, note M. Propagatod Arianiam, 287. 

Tllpian tho lawyor placed at tho head of tho counell of atate, under the em. 
poror Aloxandor Sovorua, i. 205, Xa innrdored by the pretorion guardap 
200 j vide note Vf, 

Dpaal, anoiontly famoua for its Gothic temple, i. SOI. 

Urban II., Popo, patronizoa Peter the Hermit, in hia projoot for rsooverlng 
tho Holy Hand, v. Id. Exhorts tho people to a orusade, at the oounoll 
of Olermont, 18. Hia aeoret motivos for it, 41, note M. 

. , .. V. la vieitod by John Falmalagna, v. 344, Removes tho papal oourt 
from Avignon to Rome, 523, 

VI., Popo, hia disputed election, v. 625. 

Uraaoiua, master of the ofiioes under the emperor Voientinian, oooaaions a 
revolt of tho Allemannt by hia parsimony, ii. 435. 

^Uraioinua, a Roman general, his troaohorons oonduot to Syivanua in Gaul, ii. 
129. la euperaoded in hia oommnnd over the Eastern provlnoes, 142, la 
Bent baolr again to oonduot the war with Persia under Sabinian, 142. Is 
agaia disgraced, 142. 

Ursin^ history of the Roman family o5 v. 483, 483, note, SOT, 538. 

Tlrsulua, troaauror of the empire under Conatantius, unjustly put to death by 
tho tribunal of Chaloedon, ii. 290. 

Usury, See Intereat of Monoy. 


V. 

Ctin, prlnoo of tho Allemanni, is sent prlaoner to Spitin by tho emperor 
Julian, ii. 270. .Hia son murdered by tho Romans, 437, 
nloiia, gonornl of tho Illyrian frontier, roooives tho titlo of Ctasar from 
Iiioinina, 1. 496. Loeoa hia now titlo and hia life, 496. 

■ — — , the brothor of the omporor Valentinian, ia aaaooiated with him in the 
ompiro, ii. 412. Obtains from his brother tho Eastern portion of tho em- 
plni, 413, Hia timidity on the revolt of Fmoopiua, 417. Hia ohametor, 
422. Is baptised by Eudoxne, and patronuoe the Ariona, 427. Is vln- 
dloatod from the oUargo of poraaontlon, 429. Hia edlot against the 
Egyptian monks, 430. Hia war with tho Gotha, 495, Reeolvoa the sup- 
pliant Gotha into tho Roman torritorioa, 500. Hia war with them, 608. 
Ia defeated and killed at the battle of Eadrianople, 517. His enlogium 
by Libanlua, 618. 

— — , tho Arlan bishop of Muran, his crafty pretenaiona to divine revola- 
tion.li. 231. . „ ^ 

Valontia, a new provinoe in Britain, settled by Theodosius, u. 449. 

Volontinion L, his oleotion to the empire, and oharnotor, ii, 409, 410. Aaae- 
oiatos hia brother Valona with him, 412. Divides tho ompiro into tho 
Bloat and Weal, and retains the latter, 418. Hia oruelty, 423. Hia olvil 
institutiona, 424. Hie ediota to restrain tho avarioe of tho olorgy, 431. 
Ohaatiaes the Allemanni and fortifies the Rhine, 437, 438. Hie expedi- 
tion to Illyrioum, and death, 489, 470. Is vindioated from tho charge 

?l!^a imroetod with tho imperial ornaments in hie mother’s arms, on 
the death of his father, ii. 471. Is reftised by St. Ambrose the prfinlege 
of a ohnroh for him and hie mother Jnstina, on acoount of their Arian 
prinoipleo,561. Hie flight from the invasion of Maximna, 566. Is restored 
by the emperor Thoodoaius, 681. Hia ohavaotor, 682. Hia death, 683. 
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Valontlnlim III. ia oatlvWishod omporor of the AVoat hy hia uotiain Xhoodoaina 
tUo yonngor, Hi. 124. Ia noniiiiittod to tlio guardiiinahip of his mothor 
Plaoidia, 126. Flioa on Iho Inviuiion of Italy by Attila, 191). Sonda an 
ombaaay to Attila to piircliaao hia rolroat, 200. Miirdora tbo patrioinn 
Adtlua, 204. Itaviaboa tbo wifo of Potramua Mnximua, 200. Hia doath 
and oharaotori 200. 

Valentinians, their oonfuaed ideas of tbo divinity of Joaua Chrlat, iv. 113, 
iiota. 

Valeria, JSmpreas, iridow of Guleriua, the unfortunate fate of her and her 
mother, 1. 401. 

Valerian is elected oonaor under the emperor Booiiie, i. 310, Ilia elevation 
to the empire, and his oharaoter, 315. Is defeated and taken prisoner by 
Sapor, king of Persia, 382. His treatment, 334, 336, note M. His in- 
oonaistent behavior towards the Ohriatians, 032. 

Vandals and Gotha originally one people, i. 304. This opinion eontrovorted, 
304, note G. See Goths, ilhoir suoaossas in Spain, iii. 127. Thoir ex- 
pedition into Africa under Ganaorie, 128. Iboy raise a naval force, and 
invade Italy, 209. Saak of Homo by, 213. Xhoir naval depredations on 
the ooast of the Medltorranoan, 234. Their oonverslon to the Christian 
religion, 284. Perseoution of the Cotbollos, 288, 280. Expedition of ? 
Boliaarlua against Gelimor, 481. Conquest of, 403. Thoir name and 
distinotion lost in Africa, 490, 699. Ilomaina of thoir nation attll found 
in Germany, 500. 

Varanos. See Bahram, 

Varangians of tho north, origin and history of, iv. 027. 

Vnrehonitoa, tho, subdued by tho Turks, iii. 668, note M. 

Varna, battle of, between tho sultan Amurath II. and Iiadislaus, Icing of 
Hungary and Poland, v. 807. 

Varronian, tno infant son of tho omporor lovian, history of, ii. dOO*^ 

Voaag, gonoral of Arsooes Tlranus, Oayod by King Sapor, ii. 467, 

VataooB, ilohn, his long and prosporons reign at Hioo, v. 181, 187. HinSia- 
raoter, 208. vk 

VogetiuB, his remarics on tho dogonoraoy of tho Human diaaipllne at the lln^ 
of Theodosius tho Groat, il. 691. 

Voii, tho siege of that olty the mra of tho Homan army first receiving 
regular pay, 1. 213. Site and mins of, 213, note M. 

Venloo, foundation of that ropublio, iii. 197, 108, note G. Its infant state 
under the exarohs of Bavcnna, iv. 84. Its growth and prosporlty at the 
timo of tho fourth orusode, v. 131, 133, note M. Allianoo with ITraneo, 
134. Divides the Greok empire with the Pronoh, 188. 

Veratius, hia mode of obeying the law of tho twelve tables rospeeting per- 
sonal insults, iii. 707. 

Verina, Empress, the widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, iii. 376. Her turbulent 
life, 377. 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the Great, i. 483. Battle of, between 
Stdlioho, the Homan general, and Aiario the Goth, il. 661. 

Verres, why his punishment was Inadequate to his offenoea, iii. 711, 

Vespasian, hia prudenoe in sharing the imperial dignity with his son Titu% 
i. 125. 

Vestals, Boman, their number and peculiar oifioe, ii. 693. 

Vetranio, the Homan general in lilyrioum, assumes tho purple, and enters 
into on nllianee with the Gaulish usurper Magnentins, ii. 104. Is re- 
duced to ahdioate his new dignity, 107. 

Victoria exerelses the government over tho legions and province of Gaul, 1. 
362. 

Victory, her statue and altar, in tho senate house at Home, deaorihed, 11. 
694, The senate petitions the Christian emperors to hare it restored, 
606. 
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Vlgilantius the prosbytor la abnaod by St. Jerome for oppoaing moskiah 
snporatUlon, ii. 615, note. 

Vlgiliua, Intorprotor to tho ombaaay from Theodoaiua the Younger to Attilo, 
ia privy to a sohonio for tho neaflaaination of Attile, ill. 169. la detected 
by Attlltt, 110. 

- purebaaoB the papal ohalr of BeliaariuB and hie wife, Hi. 626. Inati- 
gatea Justinian to resume the oonquost of Italy, 615. 

Vine, its progress, from the time of Homer, L 102, 106, notes M. and W. 

Virgil, bis fourth eologue interpreted into a prophecy of the ooming of the 
Meaalnh, ii. 118. Is the most anoient writer who mentions the manu* 
faoture of silk, iii. 432. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, ia treacherously murdered at Constantinople, 
iii, 411. 

Vitalianna, prsetorian praafeot under the emperor Maximin, pnt to death by 
order of the senate, i. 233. 

Vitellius, Emperor, hia oharaoter, i. 131, note. 

Viotorinns, auaceasor of Postbumna, i. 363. His death and oharaoter. 
362. 


Viterbo, battle of, v. 482. 

'^itigcB, generol of the barbarians under Theodatus, king . of Italy, is by his 
troops declared king of Italy, iii. 615. He besieges Bolisarins in Borne, 
511. Ia forced to raise the siege, 529, He ia bosioged by Belisariua in 
Bavenna, 536. Is taken prisoner in Bavenna, 531. Conforms to tho 
Athanasian faith, and is honorably settled in Asia, 531. His embassy 
to Ohoaroea, king of Persia, 612. 

Vitruvius, tho arohlteet, his remarks on tho buildings of Boms, iii. S3. 

Vislor, derivation of that appollation, iv. 366, nofa. 

Vooonian law ab'oUshod tno right of female inheritance, iii. 102. How 

ovo^, 102. 

Voltniyffprofors the labarum of Constantino to tho angel of Liotnlus, ii. 113, 
Hia roflootions on tho expenses of a siege, iii. 310, note. 

V^tigorn, king of South Britain, bis invitation of the Saxons for asalstanoe 
against his onomios, ill. 348, note. 
p . Vouti, emperor of China, hia oxplolta against the Huns, il. 489. 


w. 

’WALLAOniARs, the prosont, dasoandants from the Boman settlers in ancient 
Daoia, i. 360, note. 

Wales settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny, iii. 363. The bards 
of, 369. 

Wallia ia ohoeon king of the Goths, iii. 14. He reduces the barbarous in- 
vaders of Spain, '16. Is settled in Aquitain, 76. 

Walter the Penniless, a leader In the first orusade, marches, through Hun- 
gary, V. 21, 29. 

War and robbery, their difierenoe, iv, 326. Evointions and military exercise 
of the Greeks, 611, 618. Military oharaoter of the Saracens, 680. Of 
the Pranks and Latins, 682. 

Warburton, bishop of Glouoester, his literary oboraoter, ii. 328, note, pis 
labors to eatabUsh the miraculous interruption to Julian’s building the 
temple of Jerusalem, 331, 332, noteej vide notes G. and M. 

Wetdon, tho Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at Aisnadln, iv. 422, 
note M. . , 

Wenok, Mr., German edition of ’’Gibbon’s Decline and Pall of the Boman 
Empire” by, inopmplete, vide Editor’s Prefeoe, vol. i., p. 11. His valu- 
able notes added to the present edition and marked W. 

Wheat, the average price of, under the snooessors of Constantine the Great, 
il. 366, note. 
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'Whitaker, Mr., remarks on his oaeoaut of the Irish doseont of the SooUisk 
nation, ii. 440, note, 

White, Mr,, Arnbio prohissor at Oxford, oharaotor of his sormoua at Bamp, 
ton’s leoturo, iv. 600, noU, 

Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex, his honoToknt ostablUhnient at Solsoy, iii, SOS. 

William. I,, the Bad, king of Sicily, ir. ODO. 

William II., the Ctood, king of Sicily, Ir. 001. 

Windmills, the use of, from whonoo dorirod, r. 11)3. 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited by Mahomet, iv. 3.60. 

Wisdom of Solomon, when and by whom that book was written, ii. 209. 

Wolodomir, groat prince of Bussia, Ir. 039. Marries Anno, daughter of the 
emperor Bomauus, 673. His oonversion to Ohristiunity, 030. 

Women, in hereditary monarehies, allowed to exorcise sovorolgnty, though 
inoapable of subordinate state offices, i. 204. Opinion of, by Motolliis 
Numidious, 204, note. How treated by the Boman civil laws. Hi. 080. 
The Voeonlan law, how evaded, 702. Are not oxcludod from paradise 
by Mahomet, iv. 364. 

X. 


Xhnophoit, his description of the desert of Mosopotamia, ii. 300. 

Xerxes, the situation of bis bridge of boats fbr passing over to Europe 
pointed out, ii. 18, note M.. 


YmiOioHonssY, the mandarin, pnirktlsin and virtues of, lil. 162, notes ; v, 
270, note M. 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, iv. 810, note M. OonqSSre^JlvNuohirvnn, who 
plocoB a Homerito prince on the throne, iv. 61, 

Yermuk, battle of, between the Qreoks and the Baraoons, ivSttSt: vide 
note M. 

Tosdogord, king of Persia, iv. 407. His rolgn the mra of the fhll fflhiho 
Sassnninn dynasty and of the religion of Zoroaster, 407: vide note\. 
His night to Farslstan, 411. 

Yozid, oaliph of the Boraoens, iv. 802. 


Z. 

ZammoAH invades the Eastern empire with on army Of Bulgarians, HI. 030, 
note M. Is repulsed by Bolisarius, 032. 

Zachary, Pope, pronouneos the deposition of Ohildorio, king of Frnnoo, and 
the appointment of Pepin to suooeod him, iv. 272. 

Zanm brother of Golimer, the Vandal usurper, oonquers Sardinia, hi. 400, 
His letters Interooptod, 490, note M. Is rooallod to assist his brother. 
490. _ Is hilled, 402. 

Zara, a oUy on the Solavonlan coast, reduced by the orusaders for the ro- 
publle of Vonioo, v, 136, 187. 

ZenJavesta, the, or book of the Ghohers, i. 264; vide note M : 250, note G i 
267, note Gj 268, note Mi Iv. 486, note M. j » J 

Zenghi, Sultan, hie valor and oonquosts, v. 88. 

Zeno, emperor of the Haat, rooeivas a surrender of the imperial government 
of iffio Western empire from the senate of Borne, iii. 268. The viols- 
Bimdos of his life and reign, 878. His oharaoter, 377, note M. His 
** Honotioon/' Ir. 138, 

Zraobia, queen of Palmyra, her oharaoter and history, i. 884, 370, 878. 

Zingis, first emperor of the Moguls ond Tartars, paraUel between him and 
Attiln, king of the Huns, iii. J46. His inhuman proposal for improving 
cni ti- K*®,^*>i''th and early military oxploite, v. 

261, note M, His laws, 262, Establishes a system of religion, 262, note 
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M. Ilia invaaion of Ohinii, 286. Of Oorisme, Traneoxianaj and Peraia, 
280. Ilia death, 268, nolo M. 

flizaia, a noblo Sarmatlon, la mado king of that nation by the omporoT Con- 
Btautina, ii. 134. 

Eohior, tho Saraoon, hia bravery In the invaaion of Africa, iv. 461. 

Zoo, tho oonoubino and aftornarda fourth wife of the emperor Leo the phll* 
oaophoT, iv. 212. 

, wife of the omperora Itomanna lit. and Miohael IV., iv. 220. 

Zoroaator, the Peraian prophet, hia high antiquity, 1. 264, 266, note, and note 
M. Abridgment of hia theology, 266, 257, notea O. and M. ; 257, 268, 
note M. Frovidea for the enoonragement of agrioulture, 259, note 
Aaaigna tlthea to tho prieata, 260, nole/ vide note M. 

Zoaimua, bla ropreaentation of the oppreaaion of the luatral contribution, ii. 

68 . 

Zuingiiua tho Reformer, hia oonoeptions of tho Euchariat, iv. 007. 

Zurich, brief hiatory of that oity, v. 466. 


XHE END. 




